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VIEW ON THE OHIO RIVER. 

(8SB BNOKAYIMO.) 

The principal scene in this engraving embraces the 
highly improved grounds and beautiful residence of 
Thomas H. Yeatman, Esq. These are in Ohio, two 
miles below Cincinnati. The point of view is on the 
Kentucky side, nearer the city, and in the neighborhood 
of Mr. Israel Ludlow^s dwelling. The trees in the fore- 
ground are intended to mark this point of observation, 
fh>m which the principal scene below on the opposite 
side, appears to picturesque advantage, as those who 
visit the spot will readily perceive. The painting is 
by Mr. Sanrael Lee, and the engraving by Mr. Wm. 
Woodruff. These are western artists, and both reside 
in this city. The engraving is thought to be very cor- 
rect, presenting in just and striking shades the princi- 
pal graces of this charming scene. From the ascent 
to Mt Auburn, above the head of Sycamore-street, we 
can trace, at a glance, that graceful curve of the river 
whi^h is so beautifiiUy represented by the painter and 
the engraver's skill. 

The picture also presents, in a very striking aspect, 
the peculiar features of our Ohio scenery. Those 
swelling eminences which bound the alluvial borders 
of the river, in the <<down stream*' distance, surround- 
ed by small table plats, which afford choice sites for 
farmers' houses or country seats, together with the lofti- 
er but not precipitously abrupt elevations in the rear — 
these belong almost characteristically to this enchant- 
ing valley. The huge branchless tree, which seems 
to have endured the storms of more than half a thous- 
and winters, would, by the practiced eye of a pioneer, 
be recognized as an old acquaintance, nourished no- 
where but in the rich bottom of the Ohio. Perhaps 
with scarcely one exception this is the first specimen 
of western rural and river scenery which has been pre- 
sented to the public in either copper or steel engpra- 
vings. If any ask why it is so, it certainly is not 
because western scenery, of that description, has no 
charms, or presents no inviting features of beauty or 
of boldness to provoke the efiRirts of gifted, practiced 
gemus. True, there is less majesty in the scenery of 
the Ohio than there is in much of eastern scenery. 
We have not the palisades, or highlands, or the lofty 
neighboring Round Top of the Hudson; but if our 
scenery is more tame, it is frequently more beautiful — 
more agreeable to the staid observer, if not to the tran- 
sient visitor, who travels far to inspect nature's rude- 
ness, but soon falls sick of her extravagance, and 
escapes its exhibitions. 

The difference between eastern and western scenery 
is not more marked than that between American and 
European. Ancient religious houses, and baronial 
castles, and royal palaces, ftnitfiil in rich historical 

TOL. 1^1 



associations, and from their antiquity alone supplying 
the inspiration of deep romance, aff<»d to transatlantic 
artists, as well as poets, themes of surpassing interest, 
adapted to rouse genius to enthusiasm. American ge- 
nius has no such provocations. But is there nothing 
then to rouse it? Indeed there is. It has other and 
equal provocations. If age invests an object with tal- 
ismanic power over genius, America abounds in fruit- 
ful sources of inspiration. She has her granite rocks 
and rushing streams — old at least as Noah's race. She 
has her spreading seas and towering mountains— pro- 
bably coeval with hoaxy time. Our own prairies drank 
in the fires of a thousand laughing summers before 
Afhc* Thebes was bom, even although its moldering 
Sph3rnzes are now mingled with sordid dust. These 
western forests, with their countless giant progeny, 
antedate the glories of Europe's remotest auhitec- 
ture. And, finally, the scene pictured in <m fron- 
tispiece, except as changed by culture, is older, by tens 
of centuries, than all the Gothic towers of Christen- 
dom. With ail that is inspiring, then, in gray-haired 
antiquity, America is richly furnished. 

In this respect, if there be a difference, the west is 
better supplied than the east The antiquities of nature 
are common to both ; but in regard to those of art they 
are unequal. As to civilized antiquity, it belongs prop> 
eriy to neither. A period of two hundred years breeds 
no antiquity. If, then, we would search for antiqui- 
ties of art, we must travel back to periods anterior to 
civilization — ^we must go to savage life. In the west 
we have the Indian mound and the ruined fortifier 
tion — the latter of an antiquity too remote for any cer- 
tain date or origin. 

The pleasure of inspecting a beautiful picture, how- 
ever, does not all lie in the associations of the piece. 
True it is that historical or other associations greaUy 
heighten that pleasure. We behold with very differ- 
ent emotions, the portrait of a stranger, and that of a 
deceased parent In landscapes, a fine fancy piece 
and the well sketched home-stead of our childhood 
nnvisited for years, would excite in us differrnt kinds 
of admiration. But aside from the power of associa- 
tion, nearly all persons are pleased vriih pictures. It is 
in human nature to be thus pleased. He who gave us 
a taste for music and a relish for poetry, gave us also 
an eye for the productions of the pencil ; and no mat- 
ter what objects are skillfully represented, the art which 
shadows them forth to the eye does of itself demand 
our delighted homage. Ifldeed, so delicate a mechan- 
ical use of light, requiring an eye and a hand almost 
divine, ought to excite our admiration — not only of the 
practiced genius of the artist, but of that infinite wis- 
dom, and power, and love, by which man is so fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. 
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Original. 
READING. 

BT L. L. HAMLIirS. 

In laughing youtli she woos the trea«ured page, 
And locks up BtorM to cheer her withering age. 

Rkadixo increases the amotmt of human happiness. 
It renders life tolerable to some, and a continued enter- 
tainment to others. To enjoy it, three things are indis- 
penaahle, viz., time, taste and books. 

As to time, it is but a score of years since the ladies 
had scarcely any leisure. Their STOcations were not 
very fatiguing, but kept them almost constantly em- 
ployed. Spinning and spooling and quilling and 
weaving, to which I may add, a good deal of tailoring 
and mantua-making, made them very industrious and 
cheerful. Then there was no great difference between 
high life and low, at least so far as employments were 
concerned. 

Excepting good behavior, the fiimily dignity depend- 
ed more than any thing else, on the quantity of wool 
and flax manufactured, and on the texture of the cloths 
when finished and put on. I can remember when the 
childr^ in my father's family were in more danger of 
desecrating the Sabbath and provoking reproof, by 
peeping at a piece of fine cloth just out of the loom, 
than from all other temptations. 

In those days the man had more leisure than his 
wife and daughters. His fatiguing toils necessarily 
procured him seasons of inactivity. Through the long 
winter evenings the farmer reposed in the old arm 
chair, while the eldest son, book in hand, read enter- 
taining narratives to the mother and her daughters, 
mingling the bass of his bold, manly voice, with the 
varying treble of three or four spinning-wheels. 

In those times of sweet simplicity, it was not requir- 
ed nor expected that females should know much; they 
were only required to love and labor much, and keep 
their families neat and prim and happy. Not that na- 
ture or custom permitted them to labor in the field — 
for then there would have been some remission of their 
toil— but all their waking hours were given to home 
cares, and no leisure was found, except for slight devo- 
tions.' 

Time breeds revolutions. It has wonderfully change 
ed the domestic habits of females, making some of their 
ancient and honorable callings void and obsolete. For 
many years I have been thrown, by circumstances, into 
all sorts of society. In journeying, I have found en- 
tertainment at all seasons of the year, amongst rich 
and poor, rude and gentle. I have fed and lodged in 
''squatters*" cabins, and have spent long December 
evenings by the kitchen fires of thrifty farmers; yet, in 
all these turns and stoppings, years have passed since 
I heard the soothing tones* of a well bred spinning- 
wheeL For this I blame nobody. It has come, at all 
events, without the let or hindrance of the ladies. If 
blame there be, it does not attach to them. They were 
always patient of labor, and even proud of it They 
cheerfully plied the shuttle, until the era of factories 



arose, when their office was rudely abolished, and they 
were suddenly absolved. The manufactorers seized 
the wool to their own use, and by cheap cottons, su- 
perseded domestic linens. Thus the labor of the wheel 
and the loom suddenly changed hands. Then it was 
found that the revolution (as is always the case when 
governments change their policy) would proceed far* 
ther than was intended. The natural connection be- 
tween weaving cloth, and cutting and sewing cloth, be- 
ing broken up, the tailor followed the manufacturer, and 
at last the mantua-maker the tailor, leaving nothing for 
the domestic needle, except the light affair of caps and 
collars, with now and then a job for charity, or a trifle 
wrought and furnished for the " Fair." 

Now comes a turn in the progress of my narrative. 
Under the influence of this domestic change, it will 
be found that the ladies have not so demeaned them- 
selves as to merit unmixed praise. Even if they have 
done well, they certainly might have done better. At 
any rate (for to reform is more pleasant than to ac- 
cuse) there are openings and calls for their improve- 
ment If they merit mitigated censure, yet for their 
comfort let them remember that they are involved, as 
always happens, not so much by their own inclinations 
as by man*s remissness. The charge against them is, 
and I reluctantly rehearse it, that. they did not. and do 
not, with glowing ardor, consecrate the hours once de- 
voted to the distaff, to reading and study. Having at 
length acquired some leisure, they seem to be lavish of 
it They let slip days and months, which, diligently 
used for jnental culture, would constitute them mentors 
in the circles of their homes, and prepare them to pol- 
ish the immortal jewelry which Heaven commits to 
them for keeping. This indictment does not suit all; 
yet, on the whole, it is too well founded. 

To remedy this great evil we need a second revolu- 
tion, not such as was brought ^about when domestic 
manufactures were abolished, but a revolution in wo- 
man's taste, or in her sources of enjoyment 

TagU controb all our actions. Our pleasures arise 
from its gratification; and if taste can be so formed as 
to draw us on to innocent indulgences, our pleasures 
will be guiltless, and will of course inflict no remorse, 
and confer no pain. Furthermore, if taste can be so 
formed as to draw us on to virtuous indulgences, our 
pleasures will be not only innocent but holy, and in- 
stead of remorse, will produce a reflex joy. This is 
the great secret of the pleasures of religion. And 
this is the reason, too, that conversion must precede 
and prepare the way for those pleasures. To the un- 
renewed soul, communion with God is no comfort 
or joy, because taste is not gratified. To the sancti- 
fied, that communion is transporting, because it grati - 
fies those new-bom relishes which are infused into the 
soul by regeneration. And then, these pleasures, being 
warranted by God, are innocent and leave no sting — 
being enjoined by him, they are holy, and through the 
medium of memoiy, reflect from the past peace and 
satisfaction. 

If we may compare small things with great, ahad- 
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owf with rabitances, the pleasure derived firom the 
penunl of good books, slightiy reeemblee those of re- 
ligion— as nea%, at least, as misanetified delights (for 
I now speak of reading generally, whether religious or 
irreligious) can resemble the purely spiritual. Read- 
ing of this kind is not only innocent, but is a warrant- 
ed indulgence — indulgence to those who ratish it, but 
to othen a mere penance. And now, to be absolved 
from this pMiance, and convert it into a delightful in- 
dulgence, I urge all my female readen to cultivate a 
taste for books. 

It is not impassible to form such a taste ; nay more, 
it is not very difficult. Nature supplies the elements 
to every human mind. Whoever may say no, I be- 
lieve it I judge the relish for reading to be partly na^ 
tnral and partly unnatural in every case. I thus judge, 
because any one by neglecting books will, in time, come 
to care less for them, aa^ finally to feel but little inter- 
est in them. Even he who has feasted on them with 
a devouring iqppetite, may be weaned, at least so fiur as 
not to pine for them. And if we can destroy, we can 
also cultivate a taste for reading; for we destroy it by 
creating some new relish which was just as difficult to 
produce as its antagonist 

But how shall the relish be created! I answer, 
read — ^read until it becomes captivating. For this you 
must, in a good measure, <<keep the ball rolling." You 
may use frequent, but not protracted intermissions. 
Maik your place when you close the book, and return 
to it before you forget the last paragraph. Unless you 
do this, should you begin to take delight in books, you 
will soon lose the relish. 

The absent, however loved, are soon forgotten. So 
it is with books. Is it strange that many have no de- 
light in reading, when they have never practiced it to 
any great extent ? How do we attach ourselves to any 
thhig? I answer, by intimate acquaintance. How do 
we estrange ourselves? By ceasing to fellowship. 
Well, then, instructed by experience, begin now to 
cultivate an intimacy with books. They are worthy. 
Their charms will heighten in your conception at every 
lengthened interview. You will find them an amiable 
family— communicative, instructive, and exceedingly 
entertaining. They will soon come nearer to engross- 
ing your whole attention, than the worthiest fnend you 
have on earth; and, indeed, it would not be the strang- 
est thing in nature if, in less than a twelve-month, it 
should be whispered through the neighborhood that it 
is a " heart affair." It would be a delicate, and I trust 
a grateful compliment 

In this innocent devotion to books you may emulate 
the matronly industry of former generations; and in 
doing it you may reap a choicer harvest Thein were 
mortal fruits— youra will be immortal. Their careful, 
pious hands were employed to deck the persons of their 
sons with homespun honors — you will toil for the omar 
ments of nund. And who among you will eschew la- 
bon productive of such fruit, and at the same time so 
delightful in their progress ? The provocations to dili- 
gence are without a parallel. Yet I know that with 



thousands they are unavailing'—I repeat it, unaoaiUng, 
If you demur to this, inspect, for conviction, some 
fomilies of genteel opulence. A daughter completes 
her education at sixteen. Then what is she prepared 
for ? You must judge from her vocation. And what 
is thatt To detail its round of duties might be t»> 
dious. The first is a labored journey from the cham* 
her to the breakfast table; thence, by a lingering stage, 
she finds the drawing-room. The toilet comes next; 
and at eleven o'clock all these arduous engagements are 
discharged. Then follow parlor ceremonies. These 
consist of morning calls, manufacturing chit chat, dis- 
missing worthy visitors, and at last relapsing into 
listiessness; or more probably she seizes a mawkish 
romance, and with sublime excitement traces the 
Quixotic errantries of some forsaken, love-lorn maiden. 
And how the day closes, which opened with such aus- 
picious morning auguries, belongs to you to fathom. 
I shall not sound its depths. 

I know that, amongst the middle classes, the case is 
somewhat difieront; yet the difference is not in favor 
of literature or reading. True, the daughters of our 
worthy farmers and mechanics are partially saved from 
the misfortune just described, by the prrnwmjr cares of 
home; and this is no small blessing. It diminishes 
novel reading, and its resulting sickly sentiment; and 
thus, if nothing more, it prevents much evil. But I re- 
gret to have observed that the industrious classes exhib- 
it an inclination to divide their waking hours between 
manual cares and mental self-indulgence. Do not the 
ladies, in country life, sometimes check the busy ne^ 
die to pursue a tale of romance? or from the decent 
kitchen, adorned with suds and sausage, pausing not a 
moment for toilet preparation, rush into courts of roy- 
alty to sup with kings and courtiers? 

" Domestic drudgery can scarce advance 

Its claims in competition with romance; 

Qrumbling, the brother, or the husband, goes 

With elbows ragged, and undsmed hose. 

Cares, duties, pleasures, without notice pass; 

And every thing neglected, but the glass,— 

Some cruel mother may perhaps deny 

The precious volumes to her daughter's eye ; 

Then, after thousand eflbrts to deceive, 

8he gets the lovely book without her leave ; 

And reads, with brush in hand, should madam come, 

That she may jump, and seem to sweep the room. 

For if, while poring deep, she chance to hear 

The well known steady step, approaching near, 

At once, alas! each tender thought is hushed, 

Down goes the novel, and up flies the dust. 

At midnight, too, perhaps her thoughts engage 

Too deeply in the fascinating page ; 

Dead to all else, she cannot stop to raise 

Her hand, to snuff the candle's flickering blaze ; 

Nor even heeds the taper tilted down. 

That melts, like her, in tears upon her gown." 

But to quarrel with novels is not my present purpose. 
I bear them no good will; but for them and other tri- 
fles I propose a second chapter. It is sufficient now to 
say that to devour novels is no more reading, than to 
inhale exhilerating gasses is feasting. 

But I am aware that ladies cannot read without 
books. Neither time nor taste will avail them, unless 
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they will mak/e for thenuelTeiy this indiBpeoMble pio- 
viuoiu But what advantage can thej take of thia cpn- 
eeMon 1 Some have booka, and many who have not 
are themaelvea to blame. Whoee huaband will not 
buy his wife a book, when ahe fumiahea the proper ev- 
idence that she wants a good book, and that she will 
use, not abuae it 1 She who can say, '< mine mil not^* 
haa made a poor job of matrimony, unless extzeme 
poverty pleads ** her lord's*' excuse. But before ahe 
reproaches her husband with such testimony, let her 
review her own domestic history. 

She may be a little like the wife of my friend A. 
He, poor man, loved books and learning. He beat his 
way through college against wind and tide-— keeping 
school half the time, yet always in advance of his 
class. At his graduation, despite the breaches in his 
college terms which made much against him, he took 
the highest honor; and without waiting to catch breath 
after so strained an eflbrt, turned in to study law and 
prosecute a courtship. He went to the bar one week 
and took a wife the next He wedded for a little beau- 
ty, a little money, a little family distinction, and (which 
was the most generous of all) for a little smattering of 
bon ton education, and, as he supposed, love of books. 
How few of us can vindicate our moat deliberate deeds, 
by so many and convincing reasons. And yet, with all 
his reasons, A. missed it. He married before he knew 
much of special pleading. To be sure, this would 
have been no matter if he had understood special court' 
ing; but ignorance of the latter half proved hia un- 
doing. 

I said he married one who, as he supposed, had a 
taste for books, (not noveb; for A. never thought of 
reckoning them as books,) and would, by her correct 
mental habits and behavior, be a blessing to a fimuly. 
But how did he come by this impression 1 Why, the 
young lady **aet her cap for him." Her mother ap- 
proved the project, and, aa was meet, seconded her 
daughter's well-meant effort. The old lady saw that 
Mr. A. was a grave man, and had the sagacity to infer 
that his serious turn would require a cautioua treat- 
ment. The daughter, <' being before instructed by her 
mother," adorned the center-table with the writings of 
Addison, Chapone, Hannah More, and Robert Hall, 
together with the choicest poetry of Mrs. Hemans and 
Mrs. Sigoumey; but, for constant and devoted use, 
Bulwer*8 novels and Moore's Melodies occupied a cer- 
tain position quite as convenient, and more retired; 
and never, until his wedding day, did A. set his eyes 
upon them. Once married and at house-keeping, the 
center-table changed its ornaments, and from that time 
forth the " Melodies" and half a dooen romances form- 
ed the whole circle of Mrs. A.'s reading, singing, and 
I fear one might add, chtel dtootUmB. She kept no 
library; for her husband found that, to preserve his 
books from the rude wear and tear of children, it waa 
necessary to lock them up in his office, and hia good 
wife had no objection. 

So far I record A.'s misfortunes with composure. 
But what remains is heait-rending. Like Sve who 



aided the temptation, Mn. A. acquired gnat •f%«r»^ nii- 
oy over her huaband, and perauaded him to leave the 
daughtera' training to her guidance. The eonaummap* 
tion is, that the eldest, acareely tamed of aizteen, haa 
juat eloped with a atage actor; and the aeoond, who ia 
a year younger, laughs at her broken-hearted mother, 
and aaya it is a <<romantio and beautiiiil affidr, wall 
worthy of imitation." 

Let not my readers for a moment auppoae that I 
deem every woman who doea not read Jay's Sermons, 
and Young's Night Thoughts, to be neoesaaiily like 
Mrs. A.; or that I inainoate any aueh thing. It waa 
not merely her want of books that mined Mrs. A^-«- 
it was also the use of such mischievous aubstitutea. 
These, always coimed by the mother and her daugh- 
ters, unsettled their weak diacretion, and fiimlly plunged 
the whole fiunily into a deep aea of mirfortunea. If 
one amongst a great many of my readers haa provided 
such unwholesome mental nounshment for a rising fom- 
ily, I entreat her to beware. Summoning to her aid all 
the conquering graces of her youth, let her bow, like 
Esther, before her husband, and petition him for '*Har* 
per'a Family Library"-^or Wealey'a, Watson's, and 
M'llvaine^s selected English Sermona— for the biograp 
phies of Rowe, Fletcher, Maxwell, Rogers, Ramaey, 
Graham, Newell, and Judaon ; and for Cowper, Young, 
Milton, and PoUok, together with Mrs. Hemans' and 
Mrs. Sigoumey's poems. Be sure and add to theae, if 
necessary, a new hymn-book and Bible. If deaurable* 
let them be bound ui a style fit to grace the aaloona of 
a baron, or the alcovea of a royal library. As an ai^ 
gument in her petition, she may mention former indis- 
creet selections of books, and a penitent resolution to 
effect a thorough reformation. 

If her huaband be the man I trust he ia, though he 
should extend to her no golden scepter, he will receive 
her with complacency, and she will thenceforth have 
no occasion to complain of the want of books. Had 
Mrs. A. seasonably taken such a course, her husband 
would have kept a jubilee for the turning of his captiv- 
ity, and to this very day her children would have re- 
mained to rise up and call her blessed. 

Books, in former daya, were rare and costly. But 
now what can be more easily obtained 1 Their prices 
are so reduced that the coat of a silk dress or a foahion- 
able bormet will purchaae a decent library. To the 
ladies of this generation it is a peculiar fovor that leis- 
ure and books are both at their command. Providence 
haa favored them — it now remains for them to fovor 
themselves. The leisure, the books, and the elementa 
of taste are all theira by the beneficence of Heaven. 
I tmst that the gratificalion and the benefits of well 
directed reading will alao be theirs by their own self- 
government 

Having considered the importance of Hmt, tatle, and 
books, and the facility of acquinng them, I will ven- 
ture, in addition, to urge all who peruse these pagea, 
to devote themselves to grave and profitable reading. 
Let them reflect that not to avail themaelvea of their 
advantages, but pine in mental atrophy while the 
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nwaces of inteHfrtnai liMlth aie «atterad«t 
bis ponts all aiomid Umn, wonUi be 00 flagiant wa 
•boM of the bkfBBgs of Pnmdeooe, that the pom* 
All coBfloqiienoee would afanoet provoke indignatioii 
ineteod of pi^. To avoid thew conaeqiienoea dili- 
genee alone is neoeeniy. And ehall they h^ipen for 
want of diligenee 1 That would nOt be like woman. 
Her hiatoiy teaches that whatever else nay, padoit 
indnstiy will never ftil her. Sorely the present gen* 
oration will not belie that histoiy. It cannot be diffi* 
ealt to pemiade the motheia and daughters of this 
brilliant age to be diligent in the noUest purBoits of 
human beings. Like the generations past, they will 
strive to prove that indnstry is inherent in woman's 
very natnie. Dismissed from the ancient toils of the 
spindle and the shuttle, let them not remit their efforts 
for the comfort of their speciee ; but only, in the place 
of outward decoiation% strive to elaborate the oinar 
ments oi mind. 

In illustraikioa of woman's characteristic diligence, 
I am pleased with the suggestion of some forgotten 
author, that in ancient times nearly all the female di- 
vinities of paganism were imremittingly industrious. 
There vras one notable exception. It was Diana, who, 
I should wish all to know, lived unmarried, and devo- 
ted herself to music, dancing, and the pleasures of the 
chase, of which she was passionately fcmd. It is also 
well enough to mention, that she was honored with cer- 
tain statues which represented her with three heads — 
those of horse, dog, and swine. But the pagan god- 
desses were moetly fobled to be a working race, and 
were often more fond of business than of beaus. 
Amidst all their worshiped dignity, they did not de- 
spise the distafC They condescended to regard the 
labors of the loom, and stooped to give counsel con- 
cerning suds and wash-tubs. 

These poetic pictures of the goddesses were borrow- 
ed from the heathens* conception of the true charms of 
woman ; and were probably copied from the living orig- 
inals of their times. Ancient matrons were industri- 
ous. Princesses once employed themselves in toilsome 
cares and labors. Of the cruel, exiled Circe, it is said, 

"la spinniiig or the loom she spends the night. 
And cedar brands supply her Other's light." 

Helen is not more celebrated for beauty than for in- 
dustry. Both are thus described by Theocritus— 

**Aa when the night and winter disappear. 
The purple morning, rising with the year, 
Salutes the spring ; as her celestial eyes 
Adorn the world, and brighten all the skies: 
80 lieaiiteoiis Helen shines among the rsst-^ 
Tall, slender, straight, with all the esACsa blest." 

And what are these graces 1 The poet thus recites 
them — 

" Like her no nymph can willing osiers bend 

In basket works, which painted streaks commend : 

With Pallas, in the loom, she may contend. 

And none like her can animate the lyre. 

And the mute strings whh vocal sounds inspire." • 

These were the graces of that 

**Rosy colored Helen, once the pride 
Of Lacedwnon, aad of Qreeee beside." 



And BO highly did these aeoomplishments onmmond 
Helen to her admiren, that the noble Spartan nuada, 
who are represented as leading a ^^eomely choir'' to 
bless, in song, her nuptial hour, devote to her the fol* 
lowing beautiful strsins: 

<<Ere yet to-monow's son riiau riiow his heed, 

The dewy paths of meadows we will tread. 

For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy head. 

Our noblest maids shall to thy name bequeath 

The boughs of Lotos, formed into a wreath. 

This monument, thy maiden gTsees* due, 

High on a plane4ree, shall be hung to view: 

On the smooth rind the passenger shall see 

Thy name engraved, and worship Helen's tree: 

Balm, from a silver box distiU'd aixmnd. 

Shall all bedew the nou and scent the sacred ground* 

The balm, His true, can aged plants prolong. 

But Helen's name will keep it ever young." 

If any of my readers should suspect that Helen's 
skillful use of the lyre vras all that provoked so much 
praise from the maidens, let them carefully review the 
description, and their error will be corrected. She ex* 
celled all the nymphs in osier work, and in omamentp 
ing the well-wrought basket. In the labors of the 
loom she surpassed mortals ; and a goddess alone could 
pretend to vie with her. These are rehearsed as her 
principal graces, and are placed at least on an equally 
with her inimitable skill in music 

By PaUas, mention/Bd above as the competitor of 
Helen in the labors of the loom, we are probably to 
imderstand Minerva, the daughter of Jupiter, who» like 
Helen, once played on a musical instnmient, (not the 
lyre,) but afterwards threw it away in disgiut. Miner- 
va was sometimes called Pallas, and was the patroness 
of the arts, being invoked especially by such as worked 
in embroidery. In some of her statues she is repr^ 
sented as sitting, with a distaff in her hand. As an 
atonement for the hint introduced in the notice of Di- 
ana, I ought to mention that Minerva also was what 
the English would call a spinster; or in home-spun 
phrase, an old maid. 

Passing by other examples of useful industry among 
the goddesses and heroines of finbtilous antiquity, just 
take for a specimen of Rome's matronly domestic vir- 
tues, the inimitable Lucretia, whose character for in- 
dustry as well as conjugal fidelity, is familiar to you alL 

But how pleasant it is to leave profane, deceitful fa- 
bles, for holy, well-assured reaUties. 

I shall now pass, as from winter's night to summer's 
mom, from the mythologies of heathenism, to the tem- 
ple—to the ark — to the place of the holy oracles of 
God. Do not fail to follow me from the relics of the 
dead to the glory of the living. The living is God's 
word — a verdict divine, ultimate, eternal. It also, as 
well as the idyls of Theocritus, affords sketches of fe- 
male character. I shall select one* 

In the 31st chapter of Proverbs you will find a rec- 
ord, gentle reader, which intimately cooceros you. 
You have read it, I trust, a thousand times; but it 
is so beautiful, and so directly to my purpose, that I 
will transfer it to this page. Without any unwarrant* 
able fimcies, it presents the following pictnre of a '^ vir- 
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taoufl woman whose price is fax above rubies," as she 
was in the « preacher's" day, as she was in the days of 
oar exemplary mothers, and as she must always be in 
the essential featnres of her character. 
" Who can find a Tirtuoua woman ? 
Her price is &r above rabies; 
The heart of her husband doth safely trust m her; 
She vnll do him good, and not evil all her life: 
She seeketh wool and flax, 
And worketh willingly with her hands: 
She is like merchants' ships, she bringeth food from 

afiur; 
She riseth also while it is yet night. 
And giveth meat to her household, 
And a portion to her maidens; 
She considereth a field, and buyeth it; 
With the fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard ; 
She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth 

her arms; 
She stretcheth out her hands to the poor. 
She reacheth forth her hands to the needy; 
She maketh herself coverings of tapestry, 
Her clothing is silk and purple ; 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom. 
In her tongue is the law of kindness ; 
Her children rise up, and call her blessed. 
Her husband also, and he praiseth her — 
Many daughters have done virtuously, 
But thou excellest them all. 

^ Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; 
But a woman that feareth the Lord, 
She shall be praised. 
Give her of the fr^t of her hands. 
Let her own works praise her in the gates !'* 

In this sketch several graces are represented as form- 
ing the character of that woman '< whose price is above 
rubies." 

The first is vigilance in the suj)ervision of her fam- 
ily — "she looks well to the ways of her household." 
The second is industry to accumulate — '^she worketh 
diligently with her hands; she is like the merchants' 
ships." The third is charity to distribute— "she 
stretches out her hand to the poor ; yea, she reaches 
out her hands to the needy." The fourth \b the ooer- 
fimnng sympathiea of benevolence— "in her tongue is 
the law of kindneds." The fifth and last is a discreet, 
an instructive convenaiion — ''she openeth her mouth 
with wisdom." 

This is the divine reckoning of a good woman's vir- 
tues ; and though it is less to the point, let us glance 
at her rewards. 

First, her sons and daughters glory in her name — 
'* her children shall rise up and call her blessed." Sec- 
ond, her hiaband'a trusting heart pays her the tribute 
of conjugal devotion — '* many daughters have done vir- 
tuously, but thou excellest them all." Third, her gra- 
ces, diffused like fragrant odors to the very entrances 
of the city, provoke public homage-— "let ^ct own 
works praise her in the gates." 

It will be found that, in this list of femanine graces, 



none is dwelt upon so particulariy as diligence. How 
uniformly the matriarchal and Israelitbh females exem- 
plified this and its suter virtues, we cannot determine. 
But the scanty hints of Scripture warrant the infers 
ence that, from the times of Sarah, who obtained the 
promise, to the times of Mary, in whom it received its 
ultimate frilfillment by the birth of Jesus, the sex was 
not, on the whole, degenerate. It not only furnished 
eminent examples of the proper domestic virtues of 
woman, but it gave to the Church prophetesses, whose 
inspired compositions rouse and admonish the devout' 
to this day. Mkiam, Deborah, Hannah, Abagail, Ruth 
and Bsther may be named as answering Solomon's de- 
scription of a "virtuous woman*" 

On this point, how striking the harmony of sacred 
and profime testimony. The Jewish and Painim Scrip- 
tures are here consenting to the same thing. They 
afford the same pictures of woman's exellences as con- 
sisting eminently of industry, without which it is not 
to be presumed that the cardinal moral virtues can 
adorn her life and character. 

We have now seen, that long before Christianity 
had inspired woman with heavenly virtues, royal rank 
and peerless beauty devote themselves to the pursuits 
of useful industry. But we have the Gospel. It in- 
culcates diligence as a Christian virtue. It presents 
for imitation the charitable labors of a Dorcas, and the 
maternal fidelity of a Eunice and a Lois. Its power 
on human society has created for woman a sphere al- 
most new, and has opened to her the noblest possible 
field of action. Shall its oracles and its blessings be 
trifled vrith, when even those of heathenism were cov- 
eted and revered 1 Shall woman become indolent and 
ignoble, because she is no longer doomed to those ser- 
vile occupations which consumed the industry of an- 
cient Gentile and Jewish females? With her severe 
and almost slavish toils, were her virtues also abolish- 
ed 1 Because she no longer gathers "wool and flax," 
by painful inquisitions, or barters "fine linen, and de- 
livers girdles to the merchants," is she to do nothing 
but eat and breathe 1 Then may Heaven speedily re- 
endow her vrith all the deserted cares of her ancient 
domestic regimen. Otherwise, the world is a second 
time undone. 

But, if she would consider, the Gospel has procured 
her a new installation, and proposes to clothe her with 
more honorable functions. It has now become her pre- 
rogative, as well as that of man, "to seek and inter- 
meddle with all wisdom." As if to perpetuate the 
memory of a deed which blasted a sorrowing world, 
the tree of sanctifying knowledge has been half guard- 
ed from her approach ; but thanks to the Son of God, 
the prohibition is at last removed, and she may now 
innocently "take and eat" fruit which is "good for 
food, pleasant to the eyes, and to be desired to make 
one wise." And having once tasted to destroy, will 
she not partake to rescue a world? If she would per- 
mit Satan to make her the agent of its ruin, will she 
not permit Jesus Christ to make her the instrument of 
its restoration 1 Let her not ibxget that the redress lies 
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▼ery mneli wiUun her conceded province, and that her 
movements attract the gaze of chrilized mankind. 

Do not indulge the thought that this is claiming too 
mnch of woman. Rather accept the appeal, and yield 
to iti force. Henceforth it is to be emphatically her 
office to "open her mouth with wisdom/' and pour the 
treasures of her diligently furnished mind into young 
untutored hearts. Thus she is to train miUenial gen- 
erations for the service of a conquering Christ Sure- 
ly, then, she will awake, and realize that she has the 
investiture of an office charged with such august in- 
terests, and burdened with such overwhelming obliga- 
tions. She will, awe struck and trembling, yield her 
whole heart, and soul, and strength, and mind, to its 
vital and sanctifying duties. 

I mentioned the millenium. Females have probably 
more to do towards ushering in that blessed period than 
either they, or some others who sigh for its conung, 
have conceived. When every child, whose parents are 
Christians, shall be trained under such a maternal nur- 
ture as fell to the happy lot of Timothy, the day of 
Christ's coronation will not be far off. He was disci- 
pled at a tender age, not by apostolic ministrations, but 
by the winning admonitions of her who sung his lul- 
laby, and nestled him close to her praying heart O, 
for such mothers in all the Israel of God ! Happy the 
generation that shall obtain them ! Then 

*' Peace shall visit earth, and truth let in 
Her wakening daylight on a world of sin — 
Shall, like a whirlwind, SAatter In Its breeze, 
The whole dark pile of human mockeries: 
Then shall the reign of mind commence on earth ; 
And starting fresh, as from a second birth, 
Man, in the sunshine of the world's new spring, 
Shall walk transparent, like some holy thing." 

It now remains to be said, that to promote the health- 
ful cultivation of the female mind, and draw it from 
trifles into its appropriate sphere of privilege, is under- 
stood to be the object of this periodical. With this 
wise intention its publication was conceived, and has 
at length been authorized by the sufirage of worthy, 
discreet men. It will be ascertained, by experiment, 
whether it can be made to subserve, in some degree, 
this most important object. 

It is not desirable to conceal the hope and the wish 
that it will supersede, at least with the religious, such 
periodicals as are intended merely to amuse, not to 
sanctify and enlighten. True, the Repository will aim 
to entertain as well as to instruct But though it will 
not always preserve the gravity of a sermon, yet it wiU 
never, as is hoped, become the vehicle of silly jests and 
sickening tales, to offend the chaste sobriety of the 
wise, and feed the toward merriment of the simple. 
It will furnish no refection for the morbid mental ap- 
petite which craves, as a sot the cup, dish after dish of 
tragic love and rivalry. For this it has no propensity ; 
and it is not endowed viith the prerogative. It is ap- 
pointed to another field. Its mission may extend to 
the diseased, but it must offer no hurtful cordials when 
there is need of rank refiners. 

It is right to warn those who have formed the habit 



of reading lighter works of taste, that, unless they are 
willing to resign the luxury of being « beguiled,*' they 
cannot consult these columns with pleasure or with 
patience ; but if resolved, at some sacrifice, to form a 
relish for more substantial aliment, in the use of which 
they may recover a sound mind, it is hoped that the 
Repository will subserve their righteous purpose. 
Should such attempt to read it, may it promote their 
convalescence. 

Having said so much about reading, I shall be par- 
doned the addition of a few words in regard to being 
read. As the orator craves audience, so the writer 
would be tempted to solicit readers, were it not, (for 
what reason I am ignorant,) that while the speaker is 
indulged, the scribbler is prohibited by custom. I have 
not the effrontery to violate this custom; yet, with 
the privilege of exordium I am disposed to ask a £ivor 
of those who do read. My petition to such is, that 
they read piece by piece, tame and bold, prose and 
rhyme, from first to last; patiently pursuing the sev- 
eral articles to their close, and dividing to each its due 
share of time and meditation. 

This thorough and connected mode may sometimes 
try their patience. But it must ofien happen that dif> 
ferent articles will bear to each other an intimate re- 
lation; so that the antecedent will be an introduction 
to the sequent, or the sequent a further exposition of 
the theme discussed in the antecedent This explains 
why it is desirable to adopt the method of reading 
here suggested. And if it should render the task toil- 
some in the beginning, it will become more pleasant in 
the end, inasmuch as that is best relished, if relishable 
at all, which is best understood. 

But besides reading the articles in their order, I so- 
licit the thorough perusal of each. To tell the plain 
truth, I dread nothing so much as being ** cut in pieces." 
If correspondents were to speak, they would doubtless 
say the same. In their, as well as my own behalf, I 
therefore anxiously entreat — ^not that you will read, 
but that if you do read, having once commenced an 
article, you will press on to its conclusion. Respect 
the rights of parentage; but do not pass Solomon's 
judgment, and cruelly divide the child asunder. If 
you will have half, take all. You will scarcely de- 
mand the reason. Can there be symmetry in that 
which is rent and mangled? Not if it was ever a per- 
fect whole ; and if the articles in this paper shotild be 
so unfinished and rude that they will appear as well 
in firactions as in units, read until that fact is as- 
certained, and thenceforth act your pleasure. Until 
then, if you please, never amputate a suffering limb, 
and then mischievously judge all (and of course con- 
demn all) from the unsightly appearance of a sever- 
ed, mortified member. If you find it wearisome to 
travel slowly, as now happens, through ten or twelve 
columns devoted to one thread-bare theme, think that 
another has gone before you and made a much heavier 
journey, sweating and groaning all along under the 
crushing burden of the quill. If he would thus pio- 
neer your way, you ought patiently to follow after. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

M»BB8. EDiTOKS,-*Under the above head I |m>- 
poee, if it meet with your approbetioii, to furnish a few 
articles for the Ladiee* Repodtoiy. Onee an apology 
might have been deemed neceaaaiy for introducing mi- 
m^ySe articles into a periodical for the laduss but nowy 
I trust, no such apology need be made. The fismales 
of this country, especially, are beginning to understand 
and appreciate their privileges. They believe that the 
Creator has no more denied them a knowledge of his 
U)€irk» than of his word. Many have learned ''price- 
less lessons of wisdom'* from this book of '< elder Scrii^ 
ture"— 

" LesMDS of wisdom, purer than the deep 
And strangely wrought philosophies that bum 
And waste the q)irit." 

And permit me to express the hope that one object 
aimed at by the conductors of this magazine shall be 
to cultivate in the minds of its fair readers a quench- 
less love of the '< pure philosophy of nature." I shall 
be happy to know that I have contributed my mite to- 
wards the accomplishment of so desirable an object. 

'* O, let us cherish, with a miser's care, 
Our love of all that's beautiful and fair 
In the bright world before us— let us learn 
How clear the fountains of instruction flow 

I 

From nature's free and unexhausted um; 

And from the toil of study let us go 
To read her priceless lessons, and to view 
Upon heaven's distant realms of trackless blue, 
On the broad ocean, or the extended land, 
The glowing impress of one mighty Hand." 

In the first number I will give a very brief sketch 
of the early history of some of the most important 
branches of natural science. 

Very respectfully, yours, dec, F. Mbbjuck. 

Ohio Umoanty^ Nov,, 1840. 

IHTBOnUCTIOH. 

Some knowledge of physical objects must have been 
coeval with the first observations of man. No sooner 
were his senses capable of performing their proper 
functions, than his eyes fell upon the widespread page 
of nature. Here he read in living and radiant chaiac- 
teiB the wonderful works of God. He saw the sun 
shining in his strength, the moon leading on one by 
one the stany host, until the whole firmament was 
thickly studded with the gems of night. Around him 
he saw moving innumerable forms of life. The mas- 
todon, with heavy tread, paced the distant plain-— 4he 
lion, crouching beneath the thicket of a glen, watched 
for his prey — ^the antelope was leaping among the 
cragged rocks — the verdant groves were vocal with the 
music of the feathered tribe-— insects were sipping nec- 
tar from every opening flower; while the finny race 
were sporting in the limpid streams in all the joyous- 
ness of life. With a scene like this spread out be- 
fore him, not to have studied it with thrilling interest, 
would indicate an insensibility to the displays of Di- 
vine wisdom and goodness— such as we cannot attri- 
bute to him while in a state of innocency. And it is 



not unworthy of temaik, that the first act iHiieh man 
performed, of which we have any aoeoimt, was to sva* 
tematize the soology of paradise. 

Such, indeed, are the relaticma existing between man 
and the sensible objecte with which he is smnranded, 
that he cannot, if he would, remain entirely ignorant 
of the phenomena of nature, which are constantly ex- 
hibiting the laws and properties of the material woikL 
As might be expected, therefore, most of the nations 
of antiquity devoted considerable attention to several 
branches of natural sdenee. 

ASTBOKOXT. 

The heaoenly bodies, from their brilliancy and appar 
rent motion, as well as frmn the important fumpoees 
which they serve, must have interested mankind frem 
the earliest periods. Hence, we hear one, whose 
writings are considered by many as the most ancient 
that have come down to us, speaking of «the sweet 
influences of Pleiades," and <*the bands of Orion." 
The Chaldeans, Phcenicians, and Egyptians, made 
some important observations in astronomy. Greece, 
at an early period in her histoiy, cultivated this science 
with considerable success. Thalea, one of her phi- 
losophers, long before the Christian era, predicted 
an eclifwe. Anaximander obeerved the obUqnity of 
the ecliptic. Pythagoras asserted that the stars were 
worlds, and that the earth was round, Philolaus that 
the earth had an annual revolution around the sun, 
and Hicetas that it revolved upon its axis. Eudoxus 
applied the principles of geometry to this science, and 
made several important discoveries. Arehimedes deter- 
mined the distances of a number of the planets from 
the sun, and Hipparchus formed a catalogue of the fixed 
stars. The Chinese, also, made rnxoe proficiency in 
astronomy more than a thousand years before the com- 
mencement of the present era; and at a later period 
the Arabians prosecuted the science with great zeal, 
and not without some success. But it was not until 
the sixteenth century that the true system of the 
universe was fully developed. The labors of Tyco 
Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton, with those of 
their contemporaries, established the principles of this 
sublime science upon a foundation as immutable as 
the laws of nature themselves. 

CHSXISTBT A.SD XIHXBAI^GX. 

Chemigtry and mmtralogy must have been in their 
origin as they have been in their progress, nearly 
contemporaneous. It is impossible to point out the 
precise time when the first observatitms were made in 
either, but some knowledge of both must have been 
obtained before the Noachian deluge, as a ntmiber of 
the valuable metals had been discovered, as well as the 
processes for their reduction, and their uses. The pro- 
ductions of many of the nations of antiquity show 
considerable acquaintance with these branches of sci- 
ence. This knowledge, however, was mostly confined 
to artizans, who handed it down from one generation to 
another, in connection with the knowledge of their sev- 
eral arts, except in Egypt, where chemistry, as well as 
mineralogy, was studied as a science. Here great pro- 
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fleiency would undoubtedly have been made in these, 
had not the philosophers of that age been « smitten 
with the delirium of alchemy." 

The stone by which it was supposed all the baser 
metals might be changed into gold and silver, the eliz- 
er of life, that was expected to put an end to the rava- 
ges of the fell destroyer, the alcahest, or universal sol- 
vent, and some other things equally imaginary, were 
for several centuries the only objects of their research. 
But Ae delusions of alchemy were by no means con- 
fined to Egypt They diffused themselves throughout 
almost the entire civilized world; and, in some form, 
continued to retard the progress of science as late as 
the sixteenth century. It is trae, several important 
discoveries were made by the alchemists; but by them 
these were never turned to good account. In pursuit 
of a phantasm, they overlooked all realities. Notwith- 
standing, therefore, some of the facts accumulated by 
them have been advantageously employed in modem 
times, still their occult science will for ever stand a 
monument of human weakness and folly. 

Those who first applied the principles of chemistry 
to a useful purpose, confined their labors almost exclu- 
sively to pharmacy. Becher greatly extended the lim- 
its of the science by showing its connection with the 
various phenomena *of nature. Stahl deduced gen- 
eral principles from facts which had been previously 
collected. Still, it was not until about the middle of 
the last century, when Rouelle made known the great 
utility of chemistry, that it became generally studied. 
From that time to the present, this branch of science 
has numbered among its cultivators some of the first 
minds of Europe and in this country; and probably 
none has been more extensively useful in promoting 
the arts of civilized life. 

Botany also came in for its share of attention among 
the nations of antiquity. The first writings upon this 
subject, of which we have any account, are those of 
Solomon. It is said that in a treatise which he wrote 
upon natural history, "ho spoke of trees, from the ce- 
dar tree that grows in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop 
that springeth out of the wall." Some of the early 
Greek philosophers also gave some attention to the 
study of plants. But little valuable information, how- 
over, seems to have been collected until about three 
hundred years before Christ At this time Theo- 
phfastus published his "History of Plants," in which 
he "treats of the origin, propagation, anatomy, and 
construction — of vegetable life and vegetation." This 
work opens the proper historic era of botany as a sci- 
ence, althougl^ the views of Theophrastus were in 
many respects v^ry erroneous. Pliny, the elder, devo- 
ted fifteen books of his *< Histoiy of the Worid" to this 
subject But consisting, as his works did of an indis- 
criminate collection of truth and error, they contribu- 
ted but little to the advancement of science. 

From thu time until the revival of letters, botany 
was doomed to share the common fate of almost every 
department of learning. When first revived, the old 
2 



and erroneous systems were adopted, but with some 
new errors, the most ridiculous and absurd, ingrafted 
dfk>n them. To the immortal Linncus belongs the 
honor of systemizing this interesting and useful sci- 
ence upon correct principles. By extensive observa- 
tion he made himself familiar with a great variety of 
plants. He marked with striking precision their char^ 
acteristical differences, and with equal accuracy de- 
fined their organs. In short, under his hands the 
science of botany became entirely remodeled ; and al- 
though improvements and additions have been made 
to his work in subsequent times, it still remains one of 
the many and enduring monuments upon which he 
left the impress of his own great mind. 

ZOOLOGT. 

In the general outlines of zoology the ancients were 
probably better versed than in any of the natural sci- 
ences. Indeed, it is thought by a late writer that the 
work of Aristotle entitled, " On ifie Hidmry of Ant" 
mab" exhibits almost as deariy the true principles of 
classification as the great work of Cuvicr upon the 
same subject ; still, in the details, his work, like those 
of all other ancient writers upon the same subject, 
abounds with egregious errors. 

GXOLOGT. 

This is comparatively a modem science; though 
many imporiant observations must have been made at 
a very early period. The first cultivators of geology, 
leaving the proper subject of investigation, wasted 
their energies in vainly attempting to account for the 
origin of the earth, and to explain the mode of its for- 
mation. Their attempts to answer the question, " How 
was the world madel" gave rise to the various systems 
of cosmogony. But after all their speculations, some 
of which exhibited no small ingenuity, though others 
were extravagantly absurd, the question remained, by 
them, unanswered. The single declaration, that "in 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth," 
demolishes all their theories, and afibrds the only cour 
sistent answer to the question with which they started. 

In modem times philosophers had been but little 
more successful, before the commencement of the pres- 
ent century. Such was the rage for theories, that facts 
were almost entirely disregarded, or a single fact was 
seized, and upon that a theory was constructed which 
was to account for all geological phenomena. If oth- 
er facts, forcing themselves upon them, seemed at vari- 
ance with their fiivorite theories, geologists, instead of 
accommodating their theories to the farts, attempted to 
reverse the order of procedure. Bift nature bows not 
thus obsequiously to the caprice of man; and while her 
professed expounders were waging a ceaseless war of 
words, each defending his "baseless fabric" with all that 
acrimony and violence which error is wont to summon 
to its aid, she still remained unchanged and unmoved. 

Towards the close of the last century, most geolo- 
gists had arranged themselves into two parties, gener- 
ally known as the Vulcanists and Ncptunists, with 
Hutton at the head of the fomier and Werner at the 
head of the latter. At length some began to feel, not 
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80 much the force of the arguments of the contending 
parties as of the common adage, that ''focts are stub- 
bom things." These, renouncing all theories diligent- 
ly devoted themselves to observation, and in a short 
time had collected a great number of valuable data. 
In 1807 the Greological Society of London was formed 
upon the same principle. A new era in geology had 
now conmienced ; and from that up to the present time, 
its progress, considering the difficulties with which it 
has had to contend, has been probably unparalleled in 
the history of science. 

Original. 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 

ST CALEB ATWATSX, ESO* 



The treatment and education of females, in this 
oountiy, compared with the treatment and education 
which they receive in any other country, form a most 
striking contrast This subject, so important in itself, 
as it affects not only our females, but our whole com- 
munity, demands our serious consideration. We are 
aware of the fact, that much has been written on this 
subject, especially of late years. Some writers, more 
particulariy female authors, have said many excellent 
things, touching this matter; but, wc are equally well 
aware, that nearly all that has appeared in novels, or 
in silly periodicals— written, or conducted, mostly by 
frivolous young men— is utterly unworthy of women, 
and injurious, and even disgraceful to our country. 
Having said thus, we leave to themselves such self- 
conceited authors, and their readers and admirers. 

In all countries, except in this Union, whether in 
Europe or America, the females labor out of doors in 
the open air. They drive or hold the plow, and some- 
times draw it, beside an ass or a mule, (as in Italy.) 
They rake hay, they use the hoe, the axe and the saw ; 
they sow and reap the grain; and, in fact, perform all 
sorts of labor on the farm. They make long joumies 
on business, and carry it on in their houses, shops, and 
store-rooms. At court, they are politicians. Forty 
years since, the farmers' wives and daughters labored 
on the farm, in parts of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
in all the settlements where German or Irish people 
dwelt in considerable numbers. The arrival of the 
New Englanders among them, banished the females 
from the fields to their houses and firesides. The 
change was beneficial to both sexes; but, from one 
extreme, how prone are we to vibrate to the other! 
Are our females ^ be mere kitchen maids, without a 
particle of information, except it belong.to mere labor 
of body, without any mental cultivation 1 

▲ FASHIOITABLE TEMALE EDUCATION. 

If they are taught any thing more, shall it be only, 
how to play on the harp, the guitar, and the piano 
forte ; to draw figures on paper or cloth, with a paint- 
er*8 brush or a needle 1 To dance a waltz; walk 
gracefully on their toes; make a handsome courtesy; 
keep an album ; sing a fashionable song ; wear corsets, 



false curls and artificial flowers; hold a silly convenor 
tion on nothing; leer and look languishing; and— act 
thefooll 

We have banished the former state of things, as to 
the treatment of females, and we now anxiously desire 
to see driven out of our land, the jnesent frivolous 
practices which we have named. They are a disgrace 
to this enlightened age. 

The main objects of educating females are precisely 
the same with those of educating the other sex— to de« 
velop all their powers and fru;ulties, and, to prepare 
them for happiness and usefrilness. We take it for 
granted, because we know it is in fact so, that females 
are js capable of attaining all sorts of knowledge as 
the other sex. Indeed, they learn more easily, and at 
an earlier age, than the other sex. They are more 
easily governed and more plastic We have already 
hinted at a feshionable female education. We now 
proceed to state what we wish our females to learn. 
In addition to the common branches of education, such 
as reading, writing, English grammar, and arithmetic, 
we wish to see superadded, geography, chemistry, bot^ 
any, vocal music, astronomy, algebra, rheloric, miner- 
B^ogy* S6oloS7» mechanics, natural and moral philoso- 
phy, geometry, and all the branches of the higher 
mathematics; civil and ecclesiastical history, biogra- 
phy; including, more especially, the lives of great, 
good and distinguished women. By raising the char- 
acter of woman, Christianity has already done a great 
deal for her, and itself. We wish to see it do more 
still, for her education, especially in our own coun- 
try. ''The dignity, purity, and loveliness of woman, 
ought to be made the study of both sexes. We 
ought to breathe into the very souls of our youth of 
both sexes, high and holy thoughts of the mother, sis- 
ter, wife, daughter, and female friend. We should 
kindle into flame, a high, pure and holy admiration of 
a truly good, and well educated woman. Let us strive 
to make all hearts thrill into tenderness at the fidelity, 
fortitude, and tenderness of woman. Civilization and 
Christianity owe much to women; to American wo- 
men, in savage lands.'^* As we admit of no differ- 
ence, in the capacities of the two sexes for attaining 
knowledge, so we know of no difference in the modes 
of conveying it to their minds. What food is to the 
body, knowledge is to the mind; it adds to its dimen- 
sions, expands, strengthens, elevates, ennobles, and in- 
vigorates it Right education of either sex, forms good 
habits and eradicates bad ones. And, as good, nutri- 
tious food taken into the body, becomes incorporated 
with the body and forms a part of itself, so knowledge 
taken into the mind, and properly digested, becomes a 
portion of the soul itself. To such a sound, thorough 
and extensive education of females, as we are recom- 
[mending, we are well aware that there are numerous 
objections in this country ; and we will proceed to state 
and answer some of them. 

It is objected, 'Hhat such an education, occupies too 
much time, and costs too much money." We reply, 
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that f(^owiBg up our plan of education to its end, 
would not oocup7 aa much time, nor coat as much 
money aa are now expended on acquiring the ahowy, 
frivolous and foolish education now in vogse. The 
present fiishionable education, can, at best, oaly render 
happy its possessor for a few short years, which are 
h^py enough, generally, without it. It then vanishes, 
and disappears for ever; whereas, our system affords an 
education that lasta for ever. At the very most, the 
first lasts until the female is mairied, whereas, the oth- 
er endures for ever. 

The early education of the daughter, oi^ht to be 
more thorough, deeper, clearer, sounder, more exten- 
sive and better than the education of the son ; because 
the daughter, early in life, becomes a wife and a moth- 
er; retires from Uie world, to her own peculiar em- 
pire — her home. The son, if not thoroughly educa- 
ted for his calling, at first, is compelled by circum- 
stances, by the world, all around him — by rivals in 
business— by his own shame and emulation, to educate 
himself, (ndeed, he is always learning something, 
either by good or bad luck, useful for him to know. 
It is not so with the daughter who must learn in early 
life or never learn. Be a woman ever so wealthy in 
this country, she must know how to cook her food, to 
wash and iron her clothes and those of her fomily ; 
to nurse her children and teach her daughters to do 
the same. If she have servants they may be ignorant, 
lazy, and worthless; and there may be times when no 
servants can be procured. She may be too poor to 
hire servants. So that every house-keeper must know 
all these arts of house-keeping. But it is often object- 
ed, "that a sound, substantial education makes women 
pedantic, and disagreeable companions." Were that 
the case, we say, then make female education com- 
mon. We never boast of having any thing which is 
conmion to all around us Who ever boasted that he 
had two eyes, two arms, or ten toes 1 Although we 
admitted the validity of this objection, for the purpose 
of showing that it destroyed itself, yet we deny the 
assertion altogether as applying more, or even as much 
to women as to men of learning, who are comctimes 
quite rough and rustic, if not pedantic in their man- 
ners. The farmer, the mechanic, and even the horse- 
jockey, have as much pedantry, in thtir way of show- 
ing it, as the lady or the man of learning. Nay, they 
have more of that commodity which we may call pe- 
dantry. Vanity and obtrusiveness of knowledge and 
skill, resemble the noise of shallow and small streams 
of water, which belongs not to large and deep ones 
which are silent and still. We take QO notice of the 
crack and the flourish of a horse-jockey's whip, because 
he is beneath our notice, but if a learned woman or a 
learned man should be vain of her or his knowledge, 
we should notice and wonder at it, because it is so un- 
common a sight for us to see. So this objection de- 
stroys itself^ and proves the contrary of what it affirms. 

It is objected, " that good, sound, substantial knowl- 
edge in women prevents their attending to their do- 
mestic duties, of wife, mother and friend." 



Can it be supposed, for a moment, that such an edu- 
cation, can so operate on her mind, as to make her 
forget her appropriate duties; make her hate her hus- 
band; will she cease to love her child and forget the 
duties which she owes to her God and her neighbor 1 
" Cndat Judeau Appella — non ego" But if learning, 
even profound learning, can blot out connubial love 
and maternal affection, can ignorance give its Cimme- 
rian votary, order, method, prudence, discretion, indu^ 
try, frugality, love, affection, and all the domestic vir- 
tues 1 It is a common maxim, ''that we cannot have 
too much of a good thing;'' but if ignorance among 
women, is a good thing, we certainly have quite too 
much of it, at present. And, finally, as to thu objec- 
tion to learning and consequent love of ignorance, can 
the latter make a g^ood, kind, benevolent, industrious, 
intelligent, and fiaithful wife ; a fond, affectionate and 
faithful mother? We hold the very reverse of such 
an opinion. As it now too often happens, that women 
of forty know, actually, less than many a boy only 
twelve years old! Even the lovers of ignorance in 
women, will hardly dare to argue in favor of such a 
disparity of knowledge between the former and the 
latter. For the consolation, however, of men, who 
fear that our system of female education will soon be- 
come so perfect that they cannot find ignorant women 
enough for wives and companions for them, we can 
assure them, that do all we can to educate them, yet 
there will always be ignorant women enough for aU 
such men. We hope this idea will console them. To 
another class of men, we say, consider, for a moment, 
the solitary state, in which women are placed — ^the ill- 
treatment which they sometimes receive, and which 
they are compelled to bear in silence, without the pow- 
er of complaining, and these men will be compelled to 
acknowledge that the happiness of such women must 
be drawn from their own minds. In such a case, who 
will be the happiest? the well read and well educated, 
or the ignorant women ? 

Again, if pompous men, who fear women as their 
rivals in knowledge, prefer ignorant women, yet men 
of liberal minds and true politeness, prefer, enthusias- 
tically prefer, a learned woman as their wife, compan- 
ion and friend, and for the mother of their children. 
They prefer a wife, whose conversation is agreeable; 
who, forgetting herself, can strive to please them; can 
sympathize with them; soothe all their sorrows and 
render them happy. Such a woman can suggest a 
thousand amenities, and thereby fix her empire in the 
heart She can render herself so agreeable and so ne- 
cessary that she may rise in the domestic circle, becom- 
ing its cement and its charm. Domestic life is her 
proper sphere, and it is there that she is most happy 
and most useful. Society, too, owes to her its balance 
and its tone. In the circle in which she moves she 
may correct what is wrong, moderate what is unruly, 
and restrain indecorum. She may prevent excess, 
check vice, and protect virtue. Domestic comfort is 
the chief source of her influence, and nothing tends so 
much to improve the character of men as domestic 
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peace. Her smile can drive away and dissipate the 
cloud 1>n her husband's btow, and gladden his heart. 
The feudal system ia gone for ever, so that to secure 
respect a woman must now effect that object by her 
intrinsic qualities. For her real, intrinsic excellence, 
her usefulness, and the happiness which she confers 
on her husband, her children and the domestic circle, 
she is now most highly appreciated. To be happy, 
however, a woman must be pious. If religion be ne- 
cessary in common troubles, how shall she be able to 
pass through graver sorrows, from which she is by no 
means exempt 1 Nothing is more affecting than a wo- 
man's chastened sorrow. Her ties may all be dissolved, 
her fond hopes all withered, her affections blighted, yet 
peace may dwell in her heart and heaven in her eye. 
Such a woman, overwhelmed with deep sorrow, will 
retire to her chamber, her closet, and go with her whole 
heart to Him who has said, *' Ye that are weaiy and 
heavy laden, come to me, and I will give you rest." 
It is in her silent chamber, she learns to look her sor- 
rows in the face, encounter and subdue them; she thus 
becomes familiar with the features of her grief; she 
communes with affliction, as if it were a heavenly 
messenger sent down by her heavenly Father to warn 
her that this is not her better home, and that she should 
so pass through time as to prepare for her eternal 
home. By thus communing with her affliction, her 
own heart and her God, she learns to cast all her bur- 
dens of grief on that Almighty arm that can and will 
sustain her, lighten her load, and make it easy to bear. 
Religion is exactly what a woman needs. It is the 
best and almost the only elevating principle. It iden- 
tifies itself with all the actions of her life, because 
all her actions flow from a heart that has become a 
pure fountain, into which the salt of divine grace has 
been cast. Religion gives a woman that dignity which 
best suits her dependence--a dignity of feeling, not of 
station. Shd may be morally great, though her station 
be a subordinate one. Religion, in woman, is never 
more lovely, nor more dignified and morally sublime, 
than when it causes her to wipe off the tear from the 
sufferer's brow ; impart a martyr's courage to the hum- 
blest spirit; teach us, in the stillness of tlic sick cham- 
ber, to bow our heads in submission to the Author of our 
being, and endure our trials with Christian fortitude. 

The greatest blessing attending female influence is 
the promotion of religious feeling. A religious woman 
may, by gentle persuasion, enforce truth and cause re- 
ligion to be loved for her sake. By her example she 
can best persuade others to love goodness. By wit- 
nessing its good effect on her, men may be brought to 
correctly appreciate ita real value. How efficacious 
has been such a silent appeal, when an open and direct 
one would have failed ! A woman may be so pious to- 
wards her parents, so affectionate towards her husband, 
so devoted to her children — she may so grace the family 
and private circle that her religion is no longer condemn- 
ed even by the vilest of men. Many a pious son has 
acknowledged, with tears of gratitude, what he owed 
to his mother. Such a woman has witnesses of her 



goodness, in the hearts of all around her; bat what- 
ever she attempts to do should be accompanied by hur 
mility. This equally applies to both sexes. Jesus 
himself has set the example and all must foUow it. 
We should doubt the success of any one who attempt* 
ed to use his or her influence without humility-— with- 
out the lowliness and gentleness of the Savior. The 
subject is so vast, and our capacities are so limited that 
assumption only shows our weakness, where we should 
strive to follow and learn of our great Teacher. 

TXXALX PAHATICS. 

^Hiat can be more disgusting than to see women, 
sometimes, even very young women, arrogating to 
themselves, not merely the right of private judgment, 
but of dictation in matters of great conflicting, doubt- 
ful questions of national importance!^ Do we not 
sometimes see them become the tools of some fanatic, 
some aealot, whose ever-varying opinions they blindly 
adopt and follow, in his erratic and eccentric orbit? 
The religion of such women consists wholly of im- 
pulse and feeling. Their domestic duties are forgot- 
ten and neglected. They wander about from housQ 
to house, retailing the errors of the day; dealing out 
their favorite drugs and nostrums to weak and way- 
ward Christians. They travel around, carrying with 
them specifics, which, if used, will produce the identi- 
cal mental and moral diseases which they pretend to 
cure ! In this way they may kindle, for a moment, a 
little blaze, but it is n6t a fire which originated in the 
sanctuary. The coals which kindled it came from the 
cmp3rric*8 furnace, not from the altar. To such per- 
sons we would say, that fanaticism is not true religion. 
It is a noisome weed, not the Rose of Sharon. Fa- 
naticism is ever bold and walks with long strides, un^ 
vailed, in the broad street; tells her tale aloud, and 
courts display. She runs to the rich and to the poor, 
to the learned and the ignorant, stirring up strife and 
party spirit. 

How different is the modest and quiet mien of 

TRUS RKLIGIOX. 

She shuns the crowd of idle gazers, and opens not 
the garrulous mouth of fame. Known by few, seen 
by few, she may be found in the retired village, the 
private circle, or solitaiy chamber; but wherever she 
is found, whether seated on a throne, or on a mole-hill ; 
whether dwelling in a lofly and splendid palace, or in 
a lowly and sordid shed ; whether commanding an em- 
pire, or sold in slavery; whether adonicd with dia- 
monds, or clothed in rags ; whether in prosperity or 
adversity, joy or sorrow, peace and purity dwell in her 
heart, heaven in her eye, and in all her actions dignity 
and love. 

One of the most important duties of a mother is due 
to her children. In infancy she is their best nurse, in 
childhood and youth she is their best teacher. No 
matter how many teachers the children may have, their 
mother cannot bo dispensed with, because she is better 
than all others. She must teach the first lessons, and 
so teach them that they will never be forgotten in afler 
life. She must give life and energy to the whole sys- 
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lem of education. She will teach her children either 
good or bad, becauee her children will ibUow her ex- 
an^e. It is the mother's duty to watch the early bias, 
to regulate the temper, and to mend the heart, to teach 
its young spirit to ascend to heaven in prayer, and to 
turn all the little incidents of a child's life into lessons 
of wisdom. On the mother the child most sweetly 
smiles, confides most in her, and goes to her, in all its 
little tiials, for sympathy, consolation, and relief To 
that great and good Being who has given her the child, 
should she teach it to go, as its heavenly Father, as its 
best friend, and rely on him, hii^ caxe, protection and 
love. These facts being so, the necessity of such a 
female education as we advocate is apparent. She 
may be placed where, unless she educate her children, 
they cannot be educated by any one else. She may 
be left a widow with children, and an estate unsettled 
and left in confusion, so that unless she is well educa- 
ted, she may be defrauded out of her last dollar. Our 
laws do all they can do for widows and orphans, but 
they cannot do every thing. She must learn her rights 
and maintain them. In all her trials, in all her griefii, 
on account of herself and her orphans, she may — she 
must go to Him who has promised to be her God. 



Original. 
TO AUTUMN. 

BY THE LATE XllS. C. H. KIDDEB. 

Autumn, sweet autumn, again thou art here, 
Thou last in the train of tlic vanishing year ; 
In thy mantle of beauty again thou art come, 
To remind us wc*re passing to a happier home. 

We greet thee, iair mistress of beauty and light, 
Displaying thy colors resplendently bright. 
Spreading round us thy hues so gorgeously wreathed, 
To sombre the scene on which summer has breathed. 

Stir up the deep forests, sliake off the dry leaves ; 
Tliey may serve for the garland the weird woman 

weaves ; 
But bright be thy wreath my fancy shall twine. 
Thou fairest of seasons in the swift flight of time. 

Thou comest from heaven, true herald of love, 
To enrich us with beauty just caught from above, 
Thy charms are all borrowed from Paradise^s throno, 
To throw o'er our feelings their holiest tone. 

Thou mind'st us of death; and swift be our flight 
To thine own parent home of love and of light — 
Thou speakest of change; but each change brings us 

near 
The unchanging scenes of yonder bright sphere. 

Then glad be thy welcome, sweet season of bliss. 
Thou herald of scenes for fairer than these ; 
We hail thy return as the presage of rest, 
In the city of God, in the home of the blest. 



Original. 
THE EMPEROR'S BIRTH-DAY. 

BT BET. S. F. KIDDEB. 

The 2d of December is distinguished in the an- 
nals of royalty as the birth-day of the first and only na- 
tive sovereign of the New World. I speak not of abo- 
riginal monarchs, or of thos^ in whom sovereignty is 
native. The former may have existed in unchronicled 
succession hundreds of years prior to the great era of 
discovery. The latter may have been found formerly, 
as well as now, in that obscurity where proud science 
and prouder ambition never strayed to awaken the im- 
pulses of the soul. 

I refer to the only European d3masty which has 
transferred itself to the shores of the western continent 
The house of Alcantara had for several genemtions 
swayed the scepter of Portugal. That kingdom, once 
distinguished for her science, her discoveries, and her 
conquests, as well as for her bloody Inquisition, was 
doomed, when the star of her prosperity was already 
waning, to be added to the victorious trophies of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. The forces of the conqueror were al- 
ready surmounting the heights of Lisbon, when a fleet 
bearing the royal family weighed anchor in the Tagus, 
and made sail for the New World. The residence of 
Don John Y I., in Branl, was not protracted. He return- 
ed, leaving Pedro, his eldest son, regent of that exten- 
sive country, which had before been a colony, but now 
was a part of the kingdom of Portugal. The fires of 
revolution had been already kindled on the western 
continent, and the spirit of freedom, so gloriously tri- 
umphant in North America, extended itself to many a 
patriot breast in the for south. Pedro himself espoused 
the cause of Brazilian independence. The revolution- 
ary struggle was at length successful. Brazil became 
an independent nation. She adopted a constitution, 
and a limited monarchical government. Don Pedro 
was acclaimed as her first emperor. He became allied 
in marriage to the royal house of Austria. The em- 
press was mother of Donna Maria, Donna Januaria, 
Donna Francisca, and finally, on the 2d of December, 
1825, of Don Pedro 11., the present emperor of Brazil. 
In the course of events, Don Pedro I., afler a reign of 
about eight years, found it necessary to abdicate tlie 
throne, which he did in fovor of his then infant son. 
The people of Rio de Janeiro, assembled by thousands 
in a large square of their city, hitherto called Campo 
de Santa Anna, received the news that the young child 
was to be their emperor with vivas and deafening ac- 
clamations. The place was thenceforth called Campo 
de Honra— The Field of Honor. 

The ex-empcror was conveyed to Europe on board a 
British man-of-war. His fother having recently de- 
ceased, he assumed, by hereditary right, the throne of 
his ancestors, but only to abdicate in favor of his eldest 
daughter. Don Miguel, his brother, commonly entitled 
the usurper, contested the supremacy by a long and 
bloody struggle. He was at length defeated, and the 
ez-cmpcror before he died, saw his children, all Ameri- 
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can bom, in quiet posseesion of the right of kings in 
either henusphere, in both the Old and New Worlds. 
Donna Maria is still the queen of Portugal. Don Pe- 
dro n., by his very youth and innocence, continues to 
exert a most happy influence over the destinies of the 
wide empire of Bra2dl. Donna Januaria and Donna 
Francisca remain attached to his court, and are styled 
his most august sisters, while Donna Januaria, by vir- 
tue of a decree of the general assembly of the empire, 
is entitled the imperial princess, and would ascend the 
throne in the event of her brother's death. The design 
of the above rapid sketch of historical facts will be mani- 
fest to the reader. 

In the establishment of an hereditary monarchy on 
the shores of the western world, there occurred an event 
of no trifling interest or importance. Nor does it be- 
come us, in our superlative contempt for whatever is 
not republican, to regard it with indifference. It is far, 
however, from being the design of this article to enter 
into political reflections. I wish merely to illustrate 
some of the customs which have grown out of the event, 
and which prevail throughout a wide and interesting 
portion of our continent 

The Brazilians celebrate six diaa de grande gakh or 
political holydays. The 1st of January heads the list, 
with New- Year's compliments to his majesty. The 
26th of March commemorates the adoption of the con- 
stitution. The 7th of April is the anniversary of the 
emperor's accession to the throne. The 3d of May is 
the day for the regular opening of the imperial legisla- 
tive assembly. The 7th of September is the anniver- 
sary of the declaration of national independence; while 
the last, though by no means least in the catalogue, is 
the emperor's birth-day, on the 2d of December. 
The custom of celebrating le jour de naiasance, the an- 
niversary of one's introduction to the joys and sorrows 
of mortal existence, has descended from olden time. 

The formality of birth-day presents and the ctiquet 
of birth-day compliments in former days and in other 
countries, is to many an object of curious inquiry. 
But no where else have those formalities been so ex- 
cessive as in Roman Catholic countries. There, indi- 
viduals are systematically trained to celebrate the day 
of their patron saint, of the patron saint of their village, 
of their church, of their sovereign, &c. In connection 
with these, their ovra birth-day, and those of their 
friends, assume an importance correspondent to their 
ideas of relative consequence. Thus the natal days of 
the princesses already named are designated by author- 
ity dias de pequena gala, or complimentary holydays 
for the nation. 

The celebration of the gala days in general, even of 
those most important in our estimation, such as the an- 
niversary of national independence, affords a striking 
contrast to similar celebrations in the United States. 
The display of flags, the parade of soldiery, and the 
pealing of cannon are common to both. But whatever 
is intellectual, and calculated to instruct the public mind 
in the history of the past or in the principles of civil 
liberty, are peculiar to one. There may be much that 



is vapid and bombastic in some of the 4th of July ora- 
tions, and much that is any thing but poetiry in many 
4th of July poems, celebrated as that day is by per- 
sons of nearly every age, condition and neighborhood 
of our great country. But it may be safely questioned 
whether in any other portion or age of the world, fiAy 
successive anniversaries have called forth an equal 
amount of true eloquence, both in story and in song. 
At any rate, the recent efibrts to promote moral, as well 
as intellectual and political improvement, on that day, 
and to diffuse it through the whole mass of society, fur- 
nish a peculiar and happy feature in the celebration of 
our national jubilee. 

The writer has repeatedly witnessed similar celebra* 
tions in the southern part of our continent, but never 
became acquainted with the solitary instance in which 
a public address on any subject was delivered, unless, 
perchance, in the theater. Females have no part in 
the matter, except to behold from their balconied win- 
dows the attempted pageantry of a procession, or to 
gaze upon the varied costumes of foreign diplomatic 
and consular agents, or those of other persons of na- 
val, military, or civil distinction, who are formally 
invited ''to add by their presence to the pomp and 
splendor of the beija moony This term signifies the 
kissing of hands, and indicates literally the ceremonial 
salutation of the sovereign at the Lusitanian and Bra^ 
zilian courts. But as the emperor cannot be corpore- 
ally present in the several and distant provinces of his 
realm, how shall the appropriate salutation be paid 
himi That genius which presents a crucifix or a pic- 
ture before the worshiper, to aid the infirmities of his 
conception, and which teaches that praying before the 
image of a saint will secure to us more of the favor of 
the Deity, has not been backward to suggest a resource 
for an occasion like this. 

The place of honor in the 9ala de eortejo, hall of sal- 
utation, is allotted to the portrait of his majesty. On 
either hand, supposing the place to be the capital of 
a province, will stand the president and the bishop. 
Before these, "in measured step and true," pass the 
dignitaries invited, in the order of their rank and dis- 
tinction, at the appropriate place, paymg their obei- 
sance to the imperial portrait Mutual compliments 
are thereafter interchanged among the company, and 
each individual retires in the midst of whatever dis- 
play he has chosen or been able to summon for the oc- 
casion. 

On the last day of November, 1889, late at evening, 
the writer of this article was on board a Brazilian steam 
packet, approaching the city of Bahia, or St Salvador, 
from the north. As the Pemambucana rounded the 
Cape of St Antonio, and bore up directly for her an- 
chorage in front of the town, volleys of rockets, in ir- 
regular succession, shot up from the heights above us, 
careering with fiery and serpentine track through the 
dark expanse of a clouded sky. Their innocent crack- 
Img responded, like distant musketry, to the peal of 
many a deep-toned bell, which, from church, cathedral, 
and convent, announced approaching festivities. 
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This city, one of the oldest in America, the ancient 
c^tal of Brazil, the fint seat of the viceroys, and es- 
pecially distinguished among the Brazilians as having 
been the first landing-place of the king of Portugal, 
in his visit to the New World*; yea, 8t Salvador itself, 
no longer than one year previous, vras in the hands of 
traitors to their country. The bloody flag of rebellion 
waved over the ramparts of her ancient forts. The 
majority of her citizens had been driven from their 
peaceful homes, and the fires of licensed incendiarism 
had laid in smoking ruins some of her fairest edifices. 
The troops of the legality having been at length suc- 
cessful in regaining the city, and restoring peace and 
quiet to her streets, the inabitants resolved on this oc- 
casion to give some worthy demonstration of their 
loyalty and their affection to the youthful emperor. 

The 2d of December same. It was not clad in the 
frosty robes of a northern winter, with whistling winds 
and drifted snow at its heels. Nay, the north is not 
farther from the south than is the idea many a ftir read- 
er has pictured in her imagination at the bare mention 
oi December; from the reality of the day in question. 
Preceded by but a brief interval of twilight, the sun 
threw upward his mellower rays, burnishing the wreath- 
ed clouds of the eastern horizon. Presently from 
his bed of ocean he rose majestic on his vertical path- 
way, looking down on one of the fairest scenes nature 
ever presented to the eye of man. The boundless ex- 
panse of the Atlantic, on the east, the broad and beau- 
tiful bay on the south and vrest, with its palm-crested 
islands and circling mountains, were but an impropri- 
ate fore-ground to the lovely picture of the city herself, 
reposing like a queen of beauty amid the embowering 
groves of the proud eminences over which her huts, 
her temples, and her lordly domes were scattered. 

The day was ushered in by the roar of cannon from 
the several batteries and vessels of war. From that 
moment might be seen the shipping of every nation 
in the harbor, gaily decked with flags, signals, and 
streamers of unnumbered hues. No girlish fimcy ever 
prided itself more on the gaudy ornaments of a doll, 
than does the seamen^s on an occasion like this, in 
« rigging out" from every mast, yard, brace, stay, and 
bowline of his vessel, some appropriate bunting to float 
in the playful breeze. 

A Te Deum was celebrated in the monung at the 
cathedral with the presence of troops and martial mu- 
sic In the aflemoon the levee took place at the pres- 
ident's palace; while, for the evening, were reserved 
the ball, the theater, and the illumination. The latter 
alone had attractions for the writer, and that not so 
much between the lighted windows of the city as in 
the romantic walks of the public garden. There, under 
the dark dense foliage of the mango, the lime tree, the 
bread fruit, the cashew, and countless other species of 
tropical growth, hung long lines of illuminated globes. 
These were constructed to radiate severally the prin- 
cipal colors of the rainbow, as they waved with grace- 
fulness in the evening breeze, which came loaded with 
the fragance of opening flowers. The calmness of 



summer evenings is always calculated to throw enchant- 
ment over the feelings. Especially so on this occasion 
was the scene when the observer turned his eye upward 
from the varied and skillful exhibitions of artificial 
light to the vaulted emp3rrean, and there gazed upon 
the bright constellations so profusely set in the dear 
and moonless sky. 

To the mind disposed to philosophize on man, there 
was presented no inferior occasion. The wealth, fash- 
ion and beauty of the Bahians never boasted a more 
felicitous display, than was mutually witnessed and fur- 
nished by the thousands who thronged the scene. From 
hoaiy age to playful youth, no condition of life or style 
of character was unrepresented. There might be seen 
the warrior and the civilian, the man of title, the man 
of wealth and the slave, all sharing deeply in the com- 
mon rejoicing ; while among the crowd a practiced eye 
might have discerned the desperado and lurking ^mm«i»- 

Never especially had the presence of females in such 
numbers been observed to grace a scene of public fes- 
tivity. Mothers, daughters, wives and sisters, who sel- 
dom were permitted to leave the domestic circle, except 
in their visits to the morning mass, hung upon the arm 
of their several protectors, and gazed with undissembled 
wonder at the seemingly magic enchantments before 
and around them. The dark and flowing tresses, the 
dariLer and flashing eye of a Brazilian belle, together 
with her sometimes darkly shaded cheek, show off with 
greater charms from not being hid under the arches of 
a fashionable bonnet The graceful folds of her man- 
tillOf or of the rich gossamer vail which is sometimes 
substituted, wreathed in some indescribable manner over 
the broad, high and frmcy wrought shell that adorns 
her head, can scarcely be improved by any imitation of 
foreign fiishions. Nevertheless, the forte of a Brazilian 
lady is in her guitar and the soft modinhiu she sings in 
accompaniment to its tones. 

The public garden, surmounting as it does the proud- 
est height of the town, and separated only by an almost 
perpendicular descent firom the sea, which laves the base 
of the eminence, presented two scenes of especial at- 
traction. One was at the marble monument erected in 
memory of Don John's visit to Bahia. Long and learn- 
ed inscriptions in Latin had been set with solid gold in 
its quadrilateral tablet, to explain its first design. But 
some vandal hand had chiseled out the precious metal, 
thus marring the beauty and splendor of the structure. 
On thb occasion illuminated forms, fitted to the peering 
shaft of the monument, celebrated in measured extrava- 
ganzas the glories of their youthful sovereign, that day 
fourteen years of age. 

In another quarter had been fitted up, expressly for 
the occasion, on a high parapet overlooking the ocean 
and bay, a £uicy structure in imitation of an Athenian 
temple. Supported by the central columns, was arrang- 
ed the full length portrait of the emperor himself. In 
the rear were bands of martial music, and around were 
the dignitaries of the province. The president himself 
was present, in order to open with due formality the 
congratulations of the evening. At a given hour, the 
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curtain rolled up fit)m before the looked-for painting, 
and the emperor was duly presented to his thronging 
and devoted subjects. The air was rent with vivas and 
enthusiastic acclamation, while music mingled its sym- 
phonies with the shouts of the multitude, and at the 
same moment the whole heaven was emblazoned with 
the simultaneous discharge of a thousand rockets. 
There stood the emperor, faithfully portrayed in his 
still delicate and child-like features, arrayed in the in- 
sigpiia of his titled rank, at once the idol and the hope 
of his nation. 

For three successive evenings the same ceremonies 
were repeated, and the people loved to linger around 
the fancied presence of their monarch, rendering every 
possible expression of their loyalty. The ceremonies 
were finally closed by a formal ai^magnificent display 
of pyrotechnical skill. Thus wal celebrated the four- 
teenth natal anniversary of Doi^Bkdbo II., d'Alcak- 
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BT L, L. HAMLINS. 

The evangelists record the birth of our blessed Sa- 
vior, and notice minutely its attending circumstances. 
The Gospel opens with these encouraging recitals. Its 
earliesi notes are from angelic choirs, announcing the 
natal hour of the Deliverer. The incarnation is the 
first among the series of wonders in redemption. 

Whoever seeks to know the Gospel, must as a learn- 
er commence here. The first lesson must be the na- 
tivity. Let us then compose our thoughts to meditation 
on the origin, the mode, the mystery, the motive, and 
the beneficence of the incarnation. 

Its origin is the love of God. Not the love of the 
Father only, but the love of Father, Son and Spirit. 
An affection of the TrinUy moved Christ's incarnation. 
It will mar and quench the beauty and the fire of our 
devotions to trace this gift exclusively to either divine 
person. It is true that ^* God gave the Son to be the 
Savior of the world ;*' and it is equally true that the 
Son gave himself. The several persons of Jehovah 
were consenting, and it was a common sacrifice — a sa- 
crifice not only on the part of the Son who was cruci- 
fied, but also on the part of the ever blessed Trinity, 
who gave him to be crucified. 

It is usually understood that Deity is impassive ; or, 
in other words, is insusceptible of suffering. This doc- 
trine may be taught in the Bible, and may be confirm- 
ed by reason ; but I suppose it does not imply that God 
cannot exercise compassion. If so, I for one reject it. 
I know that the lament of Jesus over Jerusalem, and 
his tears at the grave of Lazarus, are ascribed to his hu- 
manity ; and that may be according to truth — ^but cer- 
tainly his language and behavior on those occasions 
scarcely equal in pathos the following exclamation of 
Jehovah over his ancient people : " How shall I give 
thee up, Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, Israeli 



how shall I make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee 
as Zeboim 1 My heart is turned within me, my re- 
pentings arc kindled together," Hosea xi, 8. 

Is not this the language of compassion 1 It may be 
said that ''it is accommodated to our conceptions." 
Then it surely teaches us that God is not all intellect ; 
for it expresses, ** to our conceptions," the most benev- 
olent and intense sympathies. If he is susceptible of 
no such emotions, how are our conceptions aided by 
language which indicates them 1 I feel warranted by 
this and many similar texts, to maintain as an article 
of my creed, that the infinite God is susceptible of com- 
passion ; or at least of a sentiment which can be desig- 
nated by no better word in our language. I mean by 
compassion in this instance, a benevolent state of the 
divine affections, under the hindrance of God's charity 
or mercy, tiirough the perverse tempers of free moral 
agents. To speak of *<the hindrance of God's mer- 
cy " may startle some of my readers, but not if they 
will study and fairly interpret such lan^age as, " How 
often would I have gathered thy children together as a 
hen gathercth her brood under her wings, and ye 
would not." Surely, if words can unequivocally indi- 
cate the " hindrance of mercy by perverse tempers," here 
is an example. I conclude, therefore, that they who 
inculcate the impassive nature of Deity do not thereby 
exclude from him compassion. But if God exercises 
compassion, when, in the progress of his universal gov- 
ernment, was there tiie greatest occasion for its exer- 
cise ? Doubtless when he gave his only begotten and 
well-beloved Son to bear the sin of a reprobated world. 

Though the Father, Son and Spirit arc one divine 
essence, yet they are three divine persons ; and the per- 
sons as well as the essence are eternal. The plurality 
of this Unity is such that it forms society. Of course 
God is not solitary ; nor was he before he commenced 
his creation. As far back as when no creature existed, 
God enjoyed fellowships infinitely blissful. This is an 
argument in the mouth of philosophy, to confirm the 
Scriptural testimony in favor of the Trinity. To sup- 
pose that before his first act of creation, God had exist- 
ed in a state of eternal solitude, is exceedingly repulsive 
to reason ; and those who hold the doctrine of a Trinity 
need not suppose it They may claim that there was 
always communion on the throne of God, and to cor- 
roborate the sentiment, may refer to Christ's words in 
John xvii, 6 : " And now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self, with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was." And again, in verse 24 : 
'' Father, I will that they also whom thou hast given 
me, be with me where I am ; that they may behold my 
glory which thou hast given me ; for thou lovedst me, 
before the foundation of the world" 

These texts unfold interesting particulars in regard 
to Christ's pre-existence. They not only confirm the 
fact that he did exist before his incarnation ; that is, 
from eternity ; but they teach us that such was the dis- 
tinction (of persons) between the Father and the Son, 
that the Son could be the object of the Father's love. 
They teach us also that such was the exalted equality 
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of these two persons, thai the ditkie glory was common 
to both. 

The second particolar is what immediately concerns 
OS. The Father loved the Son before the foundation 
of the world ; that is, eternally. Mutual love consti* 
tntes fellowship. Parental love forms the most blissful 
of all fellowships. Such love there was between the 
Father and the Son. And it was eternal. O then 
what oceans of bliss must have attended these eternal 
fellowships between the persons of the Trinity ! The 
Father loved the Son with a pareniai love, and of course 
with affections as intense as was possible to the Infinite 
Mind ; for ^e divine perfections of the Son warranted 
such an intense love. 

But, in compassion to our race, the Father "gives 
his Son," " delivers him up," " spares him not," " brui- 
ses him," "puts him to grief," "makes his soul an of- 
fering for sin." Here is a sacrifice (not in the sense 
of penal sufierings, like those of the cross) on the part 
of the Father: The Son consents to be " delivered," 
"bruised," "put to grie^" and sufier the hidings of his 
Father*s face for a season. Here is a preliminary sa^ 
orifice on the part of the Son. And doubtless the Ho- 
ly Ghost shares in these counsels of pity. That the 
gift of Jesus was a sacrifice, on the part of the Father, 
we cannot but infer from the language of Scripture : 
" He that spared not his own Son, but freely gave him 
up for us all, how shall he not with him also fireely 
give us all things 1" That it was a sacrifice on the 
part of the Son wo learn from the agony in the gar- 
den, and from the expiring cry, "My God! my God! 
why hast thou forsaken mel" That the Holy Spirit 
joined in this sacrifice we may infer from the fact that 
God, in all his sacred persons, consented to the incar- 
nation—the Holy Spirit, especially, having " prepared 
a body for the Son." 

From all this I would conduct the reader to a con- 
clusion which I conceive to be of practical impor- 
tance. It is that the three persons of the Godhead, 
moved by one conunon affection, namely, compassion 
for our fallen race, made a common effort to restore us 
to purity and happiness. The Son is the atoning vic- 
tim, and the formal sacrifice is made by him. Yet his 
chief agony did not consist in overt persecutions, or in 
pains inflicted by mortal hands, but in the hidings of 
his Father*8 face; and this last was a deprivation to the 
Father who inflicted, as well as to the Son who en- 
dured it. The Father **9pared*^ the Son to be thus 
**hruu6d" by the Almighty Hand. Those infinitely 
blessed fellowships which had eternally subsisted be- 
tween the persons of the Trinity, were now, as to their 
usual form, interrupted; and mingled in their felicities 
were the agonies of the filial and the compassions of 
the paternal God. It follows that, so far as tokens of 
compassion for our fellen state may provoke our pen- 
itence and adoration, we should worship not merely 
one but the three persons of Deity with equal ardors 
of gratitude and praise. We owe our redemption to 
God — ^to Father, Son, and Spirit It is true that in 
Jesus wo see "the fuUnoas of the Godhead"— the full- 
3 



ness of the Divine compassion for our race. And it is 
not to be wondered at that when we adore, our grate- 
ful hearts should be turned to the cross, and should 
yearn over the victim of our transgressions. But en- 
lightened devotion, such as the sanctified experience, 
recognizes the overwhelming presence and mercy and 
power of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Let us bless the incarnate Son for ever and ever; but 
let us also praise the Father and the Spirit, as realizing 
that the "whole Deity is known" in Christ's incama^ 
tion; because the whole Deity moved Jesus to take 
on him the seed of Abraham that he might be " wound- 
ed for our transgressions." 

Having thus considered the origin of the incarna- 
tion, and traced it ^Lthe Scriptures to the compassion 
of the Trinity, let Qftext contemplate its mode. 

First, it was a real incarnation. There was nothing 
illusoiy or merely apparent in Christ's humanity. His 
physical sensibilities and wants were strictiy those of 
flesh and blood — were such as all men experience, ex- 
cept as sin and habit may have mod^ed them. The 
Scriptures testify that Jesus ChristJ||tas made of a wo- 
man ; that there is one God, and encMediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus t it^t^ asl^y man 
came death, by man also shall come the rcnurrection 
of the dead. To become man he is r^rj^nted as 
having "emptied himself" of the form of God. All 
these hints and declarations are in direct oppo^on to 
a sentiment which early obtained amongst cert^ her- 
etics who taught that Christ was not born of a woman, 
nor was in reality man ; but that his birth and suffer- 
ings and death were illusory — ^in a word, that all per- 
taining to his earthly state was a mere apparition from 
heaven. It was necessary, if we credit the Scriptures, 
that the Redeemer should partake of the nature of the 
redeemed, Jesus therefore became man. He assumed 
not only a body, but a human soul, with its proper sus- 
ceptibilities and infirmities. He became familiar with 
all the innocent weaknesses and woes of our nature; 
and purposely so, for to feci and suffer like us were 
essential to the perfect fulfillment of the mediator^ 
ship which he had assumed. " We have not an high 
priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities ; but was in all points tempted as we are, yet 
without sin ;" "wherefore in all things it behooved him 
to be made like unto his brethren, that be might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest, in things pertaining 
to God. For in that he himself hath suffered being 
tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted," 
Hebrews 2d and 4th. 

Second, tiie incarnation was attended with circum- 
stances of deep humiliation. 

Our Savior was bom in an insignificant town ; and 
yet it seems to have contained no solitary dwelling 
mean enough to suit his poverty and obscurity. Maiy, 
therefore, in the hour of her extremity, was expelled. 
She vrandered abroad, and in the rudest, vilest spot in its 
suburbs, gave birth to the Prince of glory. Amongst 
all the millions of mankind, history records the birth 
of one in a stable— that one is the Son of God. Who 
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would have thought that she whom the angel pro- 
nounced "blesBcd among women/' being driyen out 
firom human to brute habitations, should suffer unatr 
tended, and in the solitude of her strange exile and 
desertion should mingle the notes of her first faint 
eucharist with the bleatings of the flock, and the low- 
ings of the herd ? The poverty of his parents, with 
their unseasonable but necessary journeying and ab- 
sence from home, rendered the circumstances of the 
Savior's birth extremely humiliating. But the Holy 
One elected his own states, and was willing, it would 
seem, by his meek example, to teach us lightly to es- 
teem the world, and to behave as pilgrims on earth. 
Thus does he admonish the rich of their nothingness, 
and the poor to take contentment^and heaven as theb 
portion. From the manger anMPe chill winter night 
of the nativity, penuiy, in the midst of its sorest de- 
privations, may seek a gracious ^eHeC 

Thin], this event was attended with tokens of heav- 
enly gratulation. 

Those holy beijKS who had worshiped Christ in 
heaven, followe^pie descending train of his glory, 
that ^^ff might alio worship him on earth. And 
thougqpif^ Ibtbid him humbled to the fashion of a 
man, it Itot siKvcd to inflame their seraphic ardors, and 
feed the ^rt a£ their devotion. Moreover, they had 
been usipl to approach him with loud swelling an- 
theujA and they could not then pay him a silent hom- 
age. 'I'hcy had been wont also to see every member 
of the celestial hierarchies join to fall prostrate in his 
presence ; and then they would fain behold every thing 
on earth that had life, join in holy raptures to offer 
him praise ; and scarcely did they seem to be aware 
that simply to proclaim the presence of the Son of 
God on earth would not secure to him its univer- 
sal homage. They burned, therefore, with such ar- 
dors to announce his gracious advent, and rouse the 
world to transports, that they could not wait on the 
shepherds' dreams. Impatient of their slumber, the 
joy burst forth, and earth and heaven were filled with 
halleluiahs. Dreary ages had passed since, at sight of 
this creation, '*the morning stars had sung together, 
and the sons of God shouted for joy ;" but then the 
sad silence was broken, and " a multitude of the heav- 
enly host sung. Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will towards men." 

These events, like the former, afford us instruction 
and admonition. Among other things they teach us 
that poverty is not always an infliction of God's wrath, 
and indicative of his displeasure ; but that it sometimes 
attaches to the heavenly minded, as a certain badge of 
honor, indicating that the soul is too celestial in its 
relishes and joys to find any satisfaction in earthly 
goods and riches. Surely, this is not the only instance 
in which heavenly ministers have honored the meanest 
states of mortals with their attendance and commen- 
dation. The unheralded by earth are sometimes the 
heralded of heaven. How many who were born and 
lived an^ died, like Jesus reprobated and distressed, 
have also like him been the beloved of God — have 



been ovenhadowed by the dove-like Spirit, and an 
now watched and guarded in the sepulcher, that thej 
may rise and <<flit down with him on his throne." For 
their comfort and joy, let the obecuie wondiipers of 
Christ come, like the wise men, to the manger, a««l be* 
hold in the feeUe embraces of the virgin, the deapieed 
of mortals, but the adored of angels— 4he aoom of 
earth, but the suprome beauty and glory of heaven. 

But let us turn to the mysimta of the incarna- 
tion. It contains a series, and I will begin with the 
least, if least may be applied to what is infinite and 
overwhelming. 

It is a great mysteiy that God should assume the 
nature of any creature. To say nothing of the com- 
parative dignity of that creature, or the object to be 
gained in assuming its nature, it is an insolvable mys- 
tery that Deity would assume any finite nature for any 
object whatever. He could not do it for hia own adke» 
He was infinitely satisfied with himself, and needed 
not the addition of creature attributes for self-fruition. 
Indeed, it is an interesting speculation that all unsin- 
ning intelligences are doubtless happy in their own con- 
stitutional attributes and prerogatives. It is safe to go 
a step fartlier and say that all thinking, holy beings are 
so satisfied with their own natures, that they would 
elect to be what they are, rather than any other order 
of intelligences. Angels do not wish to be men ; and 
but for their sin and depravity, men would not wish to 
be angels. For the full contentment of his unoffend- 
ing creatures, God has doubtless imparted to every or- 
der a just self-complacency— en innate preference of 
its own nature above that of others; except it be the 
preference of adoration which flows towards the Su- 
preme and Divine. The idea of a voluntary change 
of nature, for self-enjoyment or aggrandizement, could 
not arise among creatures. Above all it could not 
arise in relation to God, as though he who is infinitely 
blessed could find an increase of self-fruition by assum- 
ing another, an inferior nature. 

As God could not assume another nature for his own 
sake, so neither was he bound by any considerations of 
justice or of charity, to do it in behalf of his creatures. 
Without it he always was and would ever have remain- 
ed perfectly just and infinitely benevolent. Benevo- 
lence demands no more of any being than that his ex- 
isting powers be employed to the utmost in promoting 
happiness. From eternity all the powers of Deity had 
been thus unceasingly employed. His assumption of 
another nature, not divine, in order to enlarge the 
sphere or multiply the trophies of his benevolence, is 
what no finite mind could have conceived* It never 
occurred to man, amidst the ruins of his fall; and 
when the revelation came by the Divine word, it was 
most difi^cult to be believed ; and, indeed, to this veiy 
day, &ith in so great a mysteiy stands not *'in the wis- 
dom of man, but in the power of God." 

But there is another mystery in the incarnation, viz., 
that God should have assumed our nature, and not 
rather the nature of angels. So far as we can learn, 
angels are our superiors either in nature or in station, 
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or in both. They ware the finrt bom ; and if primo- 
gtfotme gave them no claim to so gieat a heritage, they 
wen also the fiist lallen. Why, then, did not Mercy 
fink find them oati We have no Scripture answer, 
and of ooune have no grounds to prejudge why theirs 
was not a misery as moving and as attractive to Mercy 
as was the hnman, and as well calculated to clothe the 
eternal word in tiieir suffering nature as in ours. It is 
true, that some would explain this mystery. They as- 
snn us that, as angels felt without and man with ex- 
lenial temptations, it is meet that redemption pass them 
hy and come to us. This would be more satisfactory, if 
it were a reason revealed. Others tell us that man 
was made in God*s image; and thence the propriety of 
man's redemption. But though man bears the image 
of his Maker, it is not easy to prove that angels are not 
miniature likenesses of the same glorious originaL 
Had we as minute a history of the angels as we have 
of man, we could better decide whether man is more 
or less like his Creator than they are. As it is, we 
have no means of ascertaining. 

But there is a third mystery. Why did Deity as- 
sume <mx nature in its most abfeet form? For this 
who can discern a necessity! It does not harmonize 
with the views of mankind. The Church itself has 
contrary notions of what is proper and for the glory of 
Qodf if we may judge from the pomp and luxury with 
which she displaces all the insignia of Christ's humilia- 
tion and self-abasement But our blessed Lord not only 
took on him the seed of Abraham, but assumed the 
form of a servant, and wedded himself to the most 
needy, suffering states of mortals. Without wealtih, 
without firiends, without fionily distinction, he was em- 
inent principally for vagrancy, pauperism, and worldly 
in£uny. If flesh and blood for sufferings and atone- 
ment were necessary, why did he not appear as a prince 
among men and demand the respect and homage of 
the world 1 Why did he not appropriate the bounties 
of nature to relieve his hunger and thirst and weari- 
ness; and not, while he was Lord of worlds, pass from 
region to region of his own broad domains " without 
even a place to lay his head 1" 

The fourth mystery is, that Jesus should retain our 
nature when it was no more needed for the uses to 
which it vras originally devoted. He became human 
that he might suffer and die, and thus atone for our 
sins. Having atoned, why did he not lay aside his hu- 
mani^ and be as he was before the incarnation 1 We 
oannot answer. That an eternal union should be con- 
firmed between the two natures, the human and divine, 
is almost too much for thought or utterance; and had 
not the Scriptures declared it, the bare conception 
would seem most pro&ne. The human nature for 
ever blended vrith the divine, in One who shall be 
adored by saints and angels as they cast their crowns 
at the feet of Jesus ! This is a mysteiy indeed. We 
cannot wonder that the apostle exclaims, ** Great is the 
raysteiy," nor that the angels should ardently desire to 
look into the$e things. 

I would further observe that the incarnation is 



among the greatest of all religious mysteries. That 
the incarnate Word should die for us, is no more diffi- 
cult to be believed, than that for us he should be cloth- 
ed with the attributes of humanity and appear in fash- 
ion as a man. Credit this fint assumption of the 
Gospel, and all else can easily be believed. Some who 
profess faith in the incarnation, stumble at the cross. 
But this is most unreasonable. Whoever will atten- 
tively consider, must perceive that the first scene in re- 
demption is equal to any and all that follow ; and that if 
we sceptically demur to the doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment, it is madness to admit that the <* Word became 
flesh." Grant that the Word was incarnate, and it i|i 
easy to believe that he died for the world. Well, 
therefore, does the |ipostle commence the recital of the 
mysteries of godlin^^ ^7 aaying, ** God UHU marUfeat 
in iht fit^r 

Let not the mystMiffs of the incarnation discourage 
our faith, and rob us #f the sure foundation of our 
hopes. Creation is iiill of n^steiy. All that God is, 
and all that he does, involves Countless wonders, each 
of which is as fax beyond our coioprehension as any 
fact revealed in the Gospel. Ang^ wondered at the 
nativity; but they did not pause to doubt an^ caviL 
Transported at the scene of Christ's homilittion, in 
strains of irrepressible rapture, they published his ad- 
vent to the world. Let us follow the exaAiple; and 
being assured of the incarnation by the testimony of 
God, who cannot lie, the greater its mysteiy th^more 
fervently let us adore. Let the wonders of redemp- 
tion feed the flame of our devotion. Let the ardors of 
our gratitude and praise be suited, if that were possi- 
ble, to " the length and breadth and height and depth 
of the love of Jesus, which passeth knowledge." 

Fourth, let us consider the motive of our blessed 
Savior's incarnation. We have seen that its origin 
was the compassion of God; but what roused that 
compassion? Doubtless the mitery of mankind. He 
who will take the Scriptures in their natural import, 
may be easily convinced of this. The very titles of 
the Messiah indicate it Redeemer, Savior, Deliverer, 
&c., are names which carry the mind, by direct asso- 
ciation, to the ruined and distressed condition of our 
race. In the prophecies it is testified by one who per- 
sonifies Jesus Christ, "He hath sent me to bind up 
the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captive, 
and the opening of the prison to them that are bound.'' 
Our Savior says, **I am come to seek and to save that 
which was lost" 

My object in urging that the motive of Christ's in- 
carnation was the relief of human misery, may be brief- 
ly set forth. It has been urged by some divines that the 
great aim of redemption and its economy is the gkry 
of God. This I conceive to be wholly unscriptural, 
and calculated to diminish the power of the Gospel on 
the hearts of men. The divine glory is doubtless man- 
ifested by the humiliation and sufferings of Christ; 
but that is an incident, (a precious one indeed,) and 
not the chief object of redemption. The grand object 
was man's salvation. Compassion for our woes, not 
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solicitude for hiB own gloiy, brought the Son of God 
to the manger and the cross. God "w kmed (pitied) 
the world, that he gave his only begotten Son." If 
the divine glory were to have remained the same in its 
manifestations, we have reason to believe that God 
would still have given his Son for the world. 

In devising the scheme of redemption, a method was 
adopted which should not impair the divine glory — 
that should even reveal it in new and attractive forms. 
The first was necessary, and the last was desirable. It 
was necessary that God should be just in justifying 
them who believe in Jesus. And in all atoning acts 
and sufferings the integrity of God's character was 
cautiously maintained; and, indeed, more than main- 
tained. It was, as already said, illustrated in a man- 
ner most wonderful and overwhelming to his creatures. 
Moreover, the blessedness of the redeemed and the 
glory of the Redeemer are so blended in the salvation 
of man, that we cannot, ought not to separate them in 
our devotions; and in those states of mind which arise 
under the sanctifying, comforting influences of the 
Spirit, we cannot separate them. In those blessed mo- 
ments we invariably feel that while man is ineffiibly 
blest, God is inef&bly glorified by the cross. But in 
stating doctrine it is profitable to distinguish them, 
and place them in a Scriptural relation to the suffer- 
ings of Christ And without controversy, the great 
object of the incarnation was man's rescue from sin 
and its miseries, and his everlasting blessedness in 
heaven. This was what occupied the thoughts and 
the affections of the Trinity when Father, Son, and 
Spirit concerted our redemption — when the Father 
gave his well beloved Son — ^when the Son said, " Lo, 
I come! I delight to do thy will, O God" — ^when 
the scenes of the manger, the temptation, the garden, 
and the cross were transpiring in the face of earth and 
heaven. 

And now, if the eternal God compassionated us, 
shall we have no compassion for ourselves 1 If the 
ever-blessed Trinity was so concerned at our sorrows, 
shall we feel no concern] God knows better than 
ourselves how dreadful are sin and its evils—- what 
agonies it will finally inflict on the conscience— ^what 
deep and incurable wounds it will give the soul, and 
what indescribable and immortal anguish it will entail 
on the finally undone. Let us lie down amidst the 
convulsions of the earthquake ; but let us never lull 
our consciences to repose, enemies to God and exposed 
to the fury of his awakened vengeance ; <*for our God 
is a consuming fire." 

Fifth, the beneficence of the incarnation is a bound- 
less field ; but we can only glance at some of its pro- 
ductions. 

The first is probation. This is a great and gracious 
prerogative. Survey man as fallen and divested of 
this one mercy. Look at Adam after the transgression 
and previous to the first evangelical promise ; look at Ju- 
das when the treason was executed, and the irrevocar 
ble curse of his Master was upon him ; look at the son 
or daughter of perdition, who, in the midst of a revi- 



val, has scorned the last visit of grace, and, fomken of 
Grod, is bound over to a fiery retribution. Inquire of 
reprobate angels sealed with the signet of God's wrath, 
what is the value of probation. In the light of each 
examples we may better comprehend the magnitude of 
this unspeakable mercy. The doomed murderer in the 
prison or on the scaffold, would give worlds for so 
slighted a grace. Who, then, can estimate its value, 
when it is the boon of an immortal spirit, and takes 
holdonunending wealor woe? We enjoy it Each 
moment of life is a moment of trial— each thought in- 
clines us to heaven or to hell— 4nd to this or that by 
our own free election. 

* And whence this probation 1 Was it an original 
condition of our being 1 Did the charter of our crea- 
tion embrace the reserved privileges of repentance and 
pardon — of the recovery of purity, peace and heaven, 
forfeited and spumed ! Look and see. <'In the day 
thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." This and 
the expulsion, and the flaming sword of the cherubim, 
were poor encouragements to the exiles firom Eden and 
from the presence of God. But soon (so sudden was 
Mercy in her movements) a ray of light glimmered 
amid this horrible darkness. <*Her seed shall bruise 
thy head." From that obscure dawn what a day of 
hope has risen upon a forlorn world ! But while we 
walk in its light, let us never forget that each moment 
of our probation has cost a drop of Jesus' blood. If it 
is cheap to us, it is dear to the dying Lamb. The bles- 
sed Savior has endowed us with no months, days, hours, 
or moments to be squandered in idleness or profaned 
by crime. He bestowed on us the costly gift that we 
might run a race--might make an expiring struggle 
for a crown of life. 

Another beneficent result of the incarnation is U^ 
to discern the uses of probation. Without light pro- 
bation were no grace ; and yet they may be separated. 
By the willful blindness of mortals they ore separated, 
but not by divine Providence. Partially by his word, 
and universally by his Spirit, he scatters light through- 
out the nations ; so that even the pagans, being a law 
unto themselves, are without excuse. But tho full 
orbed luminary is the Bible, which minutely traces the 
line of our duty, and admonishes us of every lurking 
danger— of every earthly and Satanic device to betray 
us into sin and convert our probation into an aggrava^ 
ted curse. And this light is the purchase of the cross. 
Every admonition of the Bible and of the Spirit, cost 
the blessed Jesus groans of agony and sweat of blood. 

A third beneficent result of the incarnation is the 
proffer of power to every probationer, to secure the ut- 
most benefits of probation. Light without strength 
would be unavailing; therefore, "when we were with- 
out strength, in due time Christ died for the ungodly." 
That is, he died not only to save us from ungodliness, 
but from weaknesif and now, by his death, we may 
have power as well as pardon. Seeking by prayer, 
the unpardoned may obtain the aid of the Spirit to 
produce in them conviction, godly sorrow, and regen- 
eration. By the same gracious power the regenerated 
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may ^be strengthened with all might in the inner 
man." This power of the Holy Spirit, without which 
light would be no mercy, and probation would be a 
cune, comes to us only through the incarnate and cru- 
cified Jesus. These are the principal benefits of the 
incarnation. Are they not ineffably rich and glorious 1 
This is the season which, according to the usages of 
the Church, is especially devoted to pious meditations 
on the nativity of our blessed Lord. And now, re- 
viewing the theme, and associating the origin, the 
mode, the mystery, the motive, and the beneficence of 
the incarnation, how can we refrain from yielding our 
souls, bodies, and spirits a willing sacrifice unto God 1 
Is not this a retuonabk service 1 If Christ did con- 
descend to purchase us at so great expense, and God 
will condescend to accept us, shall we decline 1 God 
forbid ! Let us hasten to his altar, and seal our vows. 
Then let us hold up before us as perpetual monitors of 
our duty and our sacred obligations, the manger, the 
garden, the cross ! These are never to be thought up- 
on but with raptures of joy, nor mentioned but in hor 
saunas to the dying Lamb. I will conclude in the po- 
etic hmguage of the late Rev. Joshua Maraden, who, 
in his withered age, was accustomed to renew the joys 
of his youth by tuning his << cheerful harp" to this sub- 
lime theme. 

« Ye angels who sung at the hlith hour of time 
Ere the spheres had begun their melodious chime; 
Shout ! shout I while the seraphim echo the lay, 
That Godhead is clothed in a gannent of clay. 

The grandeur and glory that monarchs aasume, 
The diamonds of Ind' or the purple of Rome, 
The Bethlehem Infant can nobly disown— 
A stable his palace, a manger his throne. 

Sublimely he stoops, who the world's scepter sways— 
The infinite God is an infant of days ; 
Be humble, my reason I while &ith shall adore 
The mystery seraphim dare not explore. 

Let the stars, in their coursesf the waves as they roll- 
Let the winds waft the tidings to each distant pole- 
Let systems, by science unnam'd and unknown, 
His advent proclaim, his omnipotence own. 

Then joy in his advent, ye children of light! 
While time's rapid chariot rolls onward its flight: 
Though the ice bind the streamlet, and snow caps the hill, 
Thero is peace upon earth, and to mortals good will." 



Original. 
"PEAC1E3, BE STILL." 
Whex troubles o'er my heart-strings sweep, 
And wake each note ao still and deep. 
And stir the elements of strife. 
Which darken o'er the scenes of life ; 
Then does my breast with transport thrill. 
To hear the voice say, " Peace, be still.*' 

When sorrow broods o'er guilty fears, 
And scorching care my bosom sears — 
When all my heav'n is black with woe, 
The spirit bending 'neath the blow, 
The sunny voice from Zion's hill 
Says, « Troubled soul, be calm, be still" 



When tumults whirl in dread alarm, 
And shake the breast with fiercest storm — 
When mingling rush the jMw'rs of earth. 
To crush some virtue in its birth, 
Those words that calmed the troubled waves 
Can still the breast that wildly raves. 

When stepping from his awful throne. 
The ^ King of terrors" claims his own, 
And with his chilly hand of death 
Close grasps the spirit's fleeting breath, 
The trusting soul in Jesus' pow'r. 
Its peace shall find in that dread hour. 



Maxt. 



Original. 
THE CAPTIVE'S EVENING SONG. 

" By Uie riven of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, 
when we remembered Zion. We hanged our haips upon the 
willows in the midst thereof," Psalm czxzvii, 1, 2. 

O SLUXBBS, harp, slumber! upon the lone willow 
That dips its green leaves in the wave, 

And dims with its shadows the blue rolling billow 
That heeds not the tear of the slave ! 

The rush in the waters is green, and the flowers 

That bloom on their margin are glad; 
And gay are the chirpers that sing in the bowers. 

But the heart of the captive is sad! 

Be palsied the hand that would waken thy slumbers— 
The hand that would do thee the wrong. 

To fling to the brook of the willows the numbers 
That only to Zion belong. 

Thy children, O Zion ! whose bosoms with anguish. 

In the land of their captors are wrung. 
Will never forget thee, thou^ here they may languish 

Where never thy praises are sung! 

Jerusalem, holy ! thy temple and altar 

In tears and in sighs I deplore; 
And if I forget thee, my tongue let it falter, 

My hand, let me lift it no more! 

Then slumber, harp, slumber ! No strain can betoken 

My weight of afliiction and pain; 
But I trust in the Lord, when my fetters are broken. 

To wake thee in Zion again! E. H. H. 



''Thsbb is a land where nought can change, 
Where storm nor cloud e'er lowers; 

In endless days where spirits range 
Through meads and roseate bowers. 



There are no fiiding flowers or 
There is no chill of even; 

But peace pervades the golden a tr cot s 
That happy land is hxatxh." 
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Original. 
FASHION. 
If called upon to give a « local habitation*' to the 
magic ** name " which itanda at the head of this article, 
I migh$ point for an answer to the topography of my 
own town. But not willing to be thought lees liberal 
than my subject, and lest sister spots should sustain in- 
jury by exclusion, it would perhaps best cover all cases 
to hand the inquirer a map of the world. To fiuhion, 
whether by inheritance or contract, the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them, belong: and question as 
we may the justness of the right, and speculate as we 
may upon the character of the claimant, obeerration 
constrains us to admit, that no latitude, torrid, temper- 
ate or frigid, raises a barrier to intercept its entrance, or 
provides a restraint to limit its extension* With the 
. true republican profession, it claims to rule by the suf- 
frage of its subjects ; but when fashion is the question, 
even suf&age itself is servility, for holding what it has 
by the most precarious tenure, and clothed with only a 
''little brief authority," for the time being, no «iron 
throne " ever dealt out more arbitrary mandates. 

Fashion, unable to trace its pedigree to a higher ori- 
gin than caprice or chance, still successfully affects and 
wonderfully exercises the most imposing claims upon 
the confidence or credulity of our race. Peculiar to 
neither clime nor color, " confined to neither court nor 
cell," it still possesses no power but what its votaries 
bestow, nor employs that power against any save those 
who bestow it. Changeful in many of its specific as- 
pects as the phases of the moon, and mutable in its 
modes of being as the clouds of summer, it scarcely ri- 
ses ere it retires, and yet the succession is so quick that 
there is no suspension of the chann. The traveler, who 
on his homeward journey, happens to touch at some 
point of his former observation, is no longer astonished, 
after ** a few brief moons,*' to find sitting upon the shrine 
of fiuhion some new and unfamiliar form. Strange fa- 
tuity I singular comment upon our nature ! When an 
object strikes the sense, how ardently we embrace! 
how soon we forget ! and yet we move on in the accu»- 
tomed meanderings of our way, nor see the slightest 
reason for loving that the less which takes the place of 
what we have forgotten. 

Mysterious fashion ! How unexampled in combining 
similarity of effect with variety of object, meagreness of 
motive with mightiness of influence, locality of causa- 
tion with universality of existence ! But what is fash- 
ion — ^whether we look upon it as the creature or the 
governor of a corrupt imagination — ^what is fashion, 
that dignified intelligence should stoop submissively to 
gather garlands, to grace its vanishing form 1 What 
is it, that mind, worthy of nobler uses, should bow to 
its behests 1 

But in BO wide a field as that over which we have 
wandered, and with such growthful evils, it were strange 
indeed should we meet with nothing worthy of culture 
or commendation. We would not withhold even from 
fashion the exercise of that charity, which from multi- 
plied follies is wont to wrest the smallest virtue, and 



dealing out its kind 



>ns, will even commisserate 



what it cannot commend. To a devout and reflecting 
mind, that which is virtuous reports its own praise- 
that which is not, bespeaks its own sentence. So with 
fashion. Confined to the offices of personal and soda! 
improvement, it is praiseworthy : drcumscribed to mere- 
ly innocent indulgences, it is pardonable; but when 
brought into conflict with high moral considerations, 
like the breath of Upas, it bli^ts the veiy being of virtue. 
Matters of mere equipage and etiquet may be as harm- 
less as their reasons are usually trivial, and their vota- 
ries credulous. When matters of moral in^rt stand 
connected with them, it is different But fashion, un- 
controled by the rational independence of a mind en- 
dowed for the management of its own concerns, so fe- 
vers the imagination and feeds the credulity, as to 
achieve over the sons and daughters of men an almost 
imperceptible, but certain victory. Do any of my fiur 
readers inquire, " What has it done 1" I might answer 
by asking, " What has it not done V* 

Fondly conceived and carnally cherished, it has poi- 
soned and perverted the passions and powars of many 
promising minds, until the ball-chamber has become 
their sanctuary, and Bulwer their bible. Having, by 
coBunon concession, so long molded the manners, sug- 
gested the usages, modified the aspects, and monopo- 
lized the management of our world, it scarcely remains 
a matter of serious observation, that the laws which 
should govern it are governed by it ; while from lisping 
lips to hoaiy hairs, the maxim is acknowledged and 
obeyed, <* It is as well to be out of the world as out of 
the fashion." 

With the hardier sex it has in a great degree con- 
stituted wealth, and place, and other sordid influences, 
such passports to honor, that wisdom and virtue are 
both sold to the highest bidder to secure them. And 
with the softer sex it has, to a humiliating extent, so 
enthroned the animal above the intellectual, that the 
carmine of the cheek, or the bow upon the bonnet, cre- 
ates stronger claims upon popular notice, than those or- 
naments of thought and creations of genius, which be- 
speak the majesty and magnificence of mind. Q. 



Original. 
IMPROMPTU IN A STRANGER'S ALBUM. 

BT BBY. J. ADAMS. 

Abb may a stranger*s hand inscribe 

A thought, a Une to thee. 
That when you read in after-time. 

May wake a tiiought of me 1 

Mutation marks all earthly things — 

The firiends we lov6 to-day, 
Like every mundane joy, may be 

To-morrow far away. 

ButO! there is a land-^ clime 
Where changes do not come; 

Where friends that meet, shall never part-~ 
The Christian's happy home. 
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Original. 
SELF-CULTIVATION. 

BT my. ISAAC SBBXRT. 

Bt self-cultivation I mean the mental and moral im- 
provement of our whole nature, without which neither 
man nor woman can execute faithfully the duties of life, 
nor enjoy in full fruition the blessings which the infi- 
nite charity of Godhead scatters in their path. But if 
it be inquired more particularly what I mean by self- 
cultivation, I mean that the mind be refined and that 
the heart be purified. 

This would seem to insinuate, that in an unculttvap 
ted state we are universally' ignorant and naturally eor- 
nipt; and here the mortifying conviction rushes upon 
us, that this appearance, however humbling, is never- 
theless the living reality in the case. We may rejoice 
however to know, that for these serious and otherwise 
formidable deficiencies, we have an ample redress in 
science and reUgion — science to refine and elevate the 
mind, and religion to rectify and cleanse the heart But 
here it must be observed, that although we are thus 
abundantly furnished with the means of our mental and 
moral culture— ^yet they are only means — ^whilo the 
grand ends are to be brought about by our own indi- 
vidual effort, if indeed brought about at all. This is a 
work that cannot be done by proxy. If self would be 
cultivated, self must in the use of the means be the dili- 
gent and persevering cultivator. We must ourselves 
labor and study for embellishment of mind, and repent 
and pray for purity of heart Science may indeed fill 
the earth with the glory of her achievements, and relig- 
ion tower amid the celestial heights of its own im- 
perishable grandeur ; but unless we properly appropriate 
them to our use, they will be to us as though they were 
not Heaven has made us the active agents in the for- 
mation of our own character, and if we remain passive 
here, we must remain shamefully ignorant, and well for 
us if not basely vicious. 

That we are so constitutionally formed as to be ca- 
pable of a high degree of self-cultivation, it is now too 
late in a formal way to attempt to prove. It is not ne- 
cessary tl^ we ransack the mysterious ramifications 
of our being, and bring to light the peculiar powers and 
susceptibilities of our nature, to determine whether or 
not by any use of them, we can become great or good. 
Wc have but to open our eyes on the world to behold 
the actual facts in living existence, that demonstrate the 
truth of this proposition. In almost every age and place, 
(and especially in ours,) where dviUzation and virtue 
have diffused their healthful influence &i and wide, we 
have had specimens of mental and moral culture, that 
have thrown around the character of man and of wo- 
man the regal garb of their own real digni^^, and made 
their happiness to become the speaking praise of theb 
beneficent Creator. 

We have to go back but a little in the world's history 
to find a More, a Maxwell, a Rogers, a Fletcher, and a 
Judson, to vindicate the susceptibilities of the female 



mind to the easy and purifying power of science and 
religion; and to light upon an intellectually refined and 
devotedly pious ** Wesley," who has well been present- 
ed to us as a sacred comment on the sublime and sope- 
ri&r grandeur of human character, refined by science 
and purified by grace, to show the po&tibk attainments 
of humanity. In him were most happily united embel- 
lishments of mind and sanctity of heart He shone as 
a brilliant light in the mental and moral worids, that 
then did, now does, and ever will attract the truest ad- 
miration of the unbigoted and the intelligent The 
high state of self-cultivation to which that venerable 
man arose, eminently qualified him to do for his own 
country, for ours, and for the world, what the entire age 
in which he lived proved utterly incompetent to accom- 
plish. And since hii da)^ we have had, and now have 
multitudes of both sexo^ whose cultivated minds con- 
stitute the great reservoir of all sdenoe, and whose de- 
voted hearts are the living depositories of all moral 
purity on earth. 

In order to that degree of individual culture, without 
which we will not be likely to succeed in lifi», it is of 
the utmost importance that we know ourselTes— that 
we ascertain in regard to our minds, what we can do, 
and in regard to our hearts, what is neoeesaiy to be 
done. Unless we have a correct view of our intellectual 
capabilities, we shall ever be liable to be discouraged, 
and to despair of what we might easily accomplish ; or 
on the other hand, haughtily to undertake what in the 
nature of things, it is not possible for us to perform. 
Hence so many, under the erroneous impression that 
they can never effect what they might consummate in 
an hour, pine away in a sickly gloom at What they con- 
sider their unfortunate fate ; and others, more ambitious, 
foolishly undertake to investigate subjects too deep for 
angelic intellects to fathom. And moreover, in regard 
to our hearts, unless we know both what they are and 
ought to be, we shall not make those efforts, and by 
consequence, shall not reach those attainments in mor- 
als, without which we must fall far below the measure 
of our being, and forfeit much of the blessedness that it 
is our privilege to enjoy. 

In reference to that department of self-culture directly 
mental in its character, the great science of the human 
mind is indispensably important It is the great foun- 
dation — the great common source of all that is enviable 
in intellectual attainments. B]^ a comprehensive devel- 
opment of the astonishing powers and peculiar suscep- 
tibilities of the mind, it directs us safely in regard to 
those dangerous extremes to which we are continually 
exposed, and teaches us with vigor and resolution to 
undertake what we can do, and modestly to decline 
matters not within our reach: and hence it is, a 
mind that understands itself universally operates to 
purpose, if it operates at all. 

Our mental improvement depends entirely upon the 
kind and quantity of exercise given our mental fac- 
ulties. And it is remarkable that whatever of im- 
provement we may gain by the exercise of our powers, 
becomes an addition to our mental capital, to be imme- 
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diately embuked in other and more eztensiye intellec- 
tual enteiprises. Thus we commence with one truth, 
and aearch for another, which found, becomes a kind of 
instrument, with which we delve out the third, and so 
on, ad infinitum. And mental training consummated, 
is an ability skillfully to use what we have in the acqui- 
sition of more. 

The cultivation of the mind is a progressive work ; 
and unless our effort be continual, our fiedlure will be 
certain. Of this we have evidence in the success of the 
few who have been untiring in their labors, and also in 
the failure of the many who have looked for the end 
without the means. But here, in the very circumstan- 
ces that surround the creature, we see the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator most happily developed. For 
the same Grod, who has so constitutionally formed us as 
to make the continual exercise of our mental faculties 
the only possible source of our improvement, has con- 
nected with this continual exercise an endless series of 
the most refined gratifications and delicate pleasures of 
which our nature is capable— thus making our labor our 
gbry, and our employment our heaom. 

Although the mind in its essence is an uncompOund- 
ed, indefinable, mysterious something, (we know not 
what,) yet it unites in itself a variety of wonderful pow- 
ers and susceptibilities. It is an unexplained assem- 
blage of active and passive faculties. The cultivation 
of the mind is the training of these faculties ; and their 
entire development, with their natural balance main- 
tained, is the glory and perfection of all mental excel- 
lence. This is essentially important For there is a 
peculiar equilibrium that obtains in mind as well as in 
nature and morals ; and if in the mental training this 
equilibrium be not carefully preserved, one faculty will 
triumph over another, and there will be naught but an- 
archy and confusion within the sacred empire of the 
souL This, however, important as it is, is but too fire- 
quently neglected ; and nothing is more common, even 
among the scientific, than to see one favorite faculty 
highly cultivated, to the serious detriment, if not the 
total extinction of another. And hence many are found 
among the aspiring, who being ambitious of some bril- 
liant distinction, have actually starved the judgment 
and its more sedate companions to death, that Htkit fancy 
and her flippant brood might feed on the sickening dain- 
ties of fiction 8^ romance, and revel in all the profu- 
sion of an extravagant abundance. If we would culti- 
vate successfully our mental powers, we must (as far 
as may be) first ascertain what our powers are, and 
then cultivate each in reference to all' the rest . 

But let us not forget the heart. For if the intellect 
is cultivated, then it becomes (if possible) more than 
absolutely necessaiy that the heart be cultivated. 

Knowledge is power. The deeds of the wicked are 
wicked, and when the wicked have power, they will 
rule, and when the wicked rule, " the people mourn." 
A gifted intellect without the restraints and promptings 
of virtue, makes itself a hUgkt to eveiy thing around, 
and a curse to all with whom it is in any way connect- 
ed. The heart is the original fountain of thought and 



purpose, and unless U be puiqe, the streams that issue 
firom it vrill necessarily be opposed, and fearfully op- 
posed, not only to our interests here, but to what may 
be the gloiy of our destiny in a blessed hereafter. 

Here, however, things are somewhat different In 
regard to the mind, Clod has given us the power, and 
whatever is done, we must do it But in regard to the 
heart, there is much to be done that we cannot do. Our 
redress for moral deficiencies is found only in the prao* 
tice of religion, and if its power reside in the heart, its 
influence will be felt and seen throughout the whole 
life — ^will be developed in the entfare character. We are 
informed upon the best possible authority— the Scrip- 
ture»*— that the heart is radically alienated fit>m €U>d ; 
and under the influence of this natural aversion to the 
divine will and government, we are uniformly led to 
do what we can but know is wrong, and thus become 
universally guilty in regard to the plainest and most 
equitable requirements of our heavenly Benefactor. 
Hence to repent of our follies and pray for pardon, is a 
most reasonable and imperious duty, and if we consider 
the interests we have involved, the privilege becomes 
not less sacred, than the duty is obvious. 

It is true, to repent and pray are irksome duties to 
those who do not see their necessity, and enjoy not the 
full aid of the Spirit; but if we realize things as by all 
means we should, and feel as our condition requires, 
though the cup be bitter, we will cheerfully drink it even 
to its dregs, looking, joyful in hope, for the unspeaka- 
ble blessings that Heaven has appended to these wil- 
ling acts of obedience. 

The importance of thus diligently engaging in and 
consummating the improvement of both our minds and 
our hearts, rests upon the immutable fact, that such im- 
provement is our only possible meetness for the faith- 
ful discharge of the duties of life, and the only possible 
way to those sublime and superior pleasures, for the 
enjoyment of which we were brought into being. And 
that we may be encouraged thus to live, acquire, be 
useful, and enjoy, we are first presented with all that 
is to be admired in human excellence, and then arc as- 
sured by divine authority, that if wc will diligently use 
the means with which a merciful Providence has so 
bountifully surrounded us, we shall attain unto all that 
perfection and excellence of which our nature is capa- 
ble. Then shall we be as Heaven intended — as we 
were when our Maker pronounced us good — the living 
monuments of his glory — the speaking oigans of his 
praise. This degree of self-cultivation attained, our 
minds shall be like the vulture's eye ; and while we 
scan the innumerable and inimitable beauties and infi- 
nite excellences everywhere developing themselves 
throughout the kingdoms of nature, Providence and 
grace, clustering, above all, in heavenly harmony around 
the character of God, our hearts shall rise up within 
us in emotions and transports only known to the de- 
vout, to worship and adore that beneficent Father from 
whom we have received our being, and who with that 
being hath given us all things mortal and immortal 
richly to enjoy. 
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Origlhal. 
ARGUING WITH FEMALES. 

BT CHABLBt XLLIOTT. 

Fmox time immemorial it has been said and acted 
on aa an established maxim, '<that it is uncourteous to 
argue with women." The foundation of the proverb 
seems to be, that as the minds of females are incapable 
of deep and extensive research, either for want of cul- 
tivation, or in default of original capacity, it is there- 
fore below the superior dignity of men to enter into 
argument with them.,^ In brief, the sentiment seems to 
have been received as incontestible, that the inferior 
capacity of women renders them unfit for argument 
with the other sex. 

It is proper to state, however, that in most cases 
there is no direct intention of the stronger to insult or 
treat with contempt the fair sex. On the other hand, 
it is designed Tather to compliment than to insult them. 
It is even a portion of that noble gallantry which has 
characterized the most cultivated portions of the com- 
munity. Nevertheless, if we examine the matter to 
the bottom, we shall find the most degrading principles 
associated with the origin, progress, and establishment 
of this professedly courteous gentility. The foUowing 
suggestions present themselves to our mind on this 
subject. 

1. The compliment embraced, and mostly intended 
to be given by the expression, that it is ungentlemanli/ 
to argue wUk ladies^ is predicated on the opinion that 
femaka art vastly inferior to males in inttUedual attain' 
menis and endowments. We are not now going to 
contend that the intellectual powers of each sex are 
exactly equaL The discussion of this may be left to 
another time. We have no objection to allow, for the 
' present, that the stronger sex in bodily power has also 
the superiority in intellectual endowments, as well as 
in acquirements. But it cannot be admitted that the 
disparity in original talent is so great as to give just 
ground for the rule of etiquet which prohibits the trial 
of logical skill between males and females. Allowing 
that the one does possess the primacy, it cannot be to 
that extent which has been so extensively claimed and 
as extensively exercised. 

In regard to female attainments, they are acknowl- 
edged to be inferior to those of men; and for this 
reason, that females have never enjoyed any thing like 
equal mental culture in any nation under heaven, not 
even in Christian, much less so in pagan nations of 
every age. 

It is true that the ladies are permitted to take part in 
social conversation in almost every circle ; but when 
any subject requiring the exercise of solid argument is 
introduced, it is insisted that they shall take no part in 
the discussion ; but to relieve them from embarraasment, 
and to leave them in full possession of the privilege 
drawn from their ignorance, the other sex have agreed 
not to mortify them with the defeat of worsted logi- 
dana. They have courteously consented not to expose 
4 



them to the ridicule of defeat, by the concession — ^the 
ladies cannot reason, therefore, it is ungallant to reason 
with them. 

There is certainly something kind in the conduct of 
men in this matter. They have practicaUy agreed and 
determined, as by common law, even from the days of 
Noah, that women will not receive any amount of men- 
tal culture, though they have tokrated, and, indeed, m- 
dulged them in learning some ornamental brandies, 
such as music, dancing, a little painting, and other 
such things. But to make amends for this proscrip- 
tion, it is agreed, with almost common consent, that 
the fair ones will not be openly insulted because they 
have not learned that which either they were incap&* 
ble of learning, or what they were rather prohibited 
from meddling with. Hence, not to torment them on 
account of their imbecile powers of reasoning, is the 
substitute awarded them for their privation. 

2. The origin of this proscription is found in pagan- 
ism, and has, therefore, its true source in barbarism. 
In all nations, not Jewish or Christian, especially the 
latter, woman has been abused, degraded, imbruted, or 
rendered ignorant, by bad treatment of every kind. 
The Mohammedan deprives her of her very soul, re- 
duces her to the state of a beast, and then treats her 
accordingly. All pagan nations make her servile to 
the lowest degree, as is known to alL 

The Christian religion alone emancipates woman, 
and places her where she ought to be. The seed of 
the woman which bruised the serpent's head, has also 
set the woman free from the tyranny of the other sex. 
Almost is this great work accomplished. Christian 
I^ople do not, on the whole, degrade the female sex ; 
yet in Christian nations women have not received, ex- 
cept in a few cases, all their privileges. They hav^ 
been indeed indulged in the ornamentals, and vain 
fashions of life, even to a fault ; btit they have not re- 
ceived their portion of mental training as rational b^ 
Ings. By a superficial and limited education, their 
minds have been but little trained in the art of reason- 
ing. But Christianity is not in the fault She has 
not done this deed. It is an element of barbarism, 
exotic to Christianity, and of pagan origin, that has 
thus uttered and exercised this severe proscription 
against oar mothers, and sisters, and daughters. Yet 
it is the same heathenism which in some portions of 
Christendom consigns the female sex to the spade, the 
sickle, and almost every other unwomanly labor that 
in other places debars her from the lengths and depths 
of science and literature, and dooms her to exercise 
herself merely in the toys of learning, or the mere sips 
of its excellence, instead of plentiful draughts. 

3. In our remarks on the exercise of the female 
mind, in the department of reason, it is not designed 
to call upon women to >exercise publicly the ofiice of 
logical gladiators or wranglers. We would not call 
them to plead before the courts of judicature, nor min- 
gle with men in the senate, nor make set speeches in 
company with the Fanny Wrights; nor would we in- 
troduce them into the pulpit or the ecclesiastical courts. 
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Neither would we agree that they should enter into 
the lifltB of those pugnacious scribbleis, who, under 
the name of debate and discussion, engage in sophis- 
tical agitation, and hence contribute nothing towards 
the promotion of truth or the suppression of error. 
Nor would we contest for a moment that man is her 
superior by God*s appointment, if not in intellectual 
dowry, at least by official decree ; if not by any degrap 
dation on her part, it is for the sake of good ardor at 
least ; so that the man is the head of the woman^^ But 
while we make this large and Scriptural concession, 
we cannot allow that woman is a mere irrational, and 
has therefore no right to the exercise of vigorous and 
acute reasoning in those topics calculated to exercise 
the mental powers. 

4. What we ask for the female is, that she receive a 
good and thorough mental training that would be ne- 
cessary to cultivate the powers of thinking and argu- 
mentation. /Let her be taught in the art of logic 
Let her, to this end, receive a thorough training in the 
sciences, and in literature, so as to develop fully her 
mental energies, that she may have the full exercise of 
them in her proper sphere. Let her be prepared to 
judgt with accuracy and with profoundness on every 
topic of general importance to the human race ; and 
let her become authoress, and wield the pen with all 
the power with which it can be endowed by the best 
mental culture. Why not carry her through all the 
nice and accurate reasonings of mathematics ? Why 
not exercise her fully in metaphysics and ethics, so as 
to give vast enlargement and accuracy to her mental 
powers V Let her receive the best lessons in the art of 
composition, and then let her exercise herself with her 
pen, and in conversation — ^in all things that can benefit 
the public good. 

It is true, that the domestic sphere seems to be the 
part of woman ; but even here there is room for the 
exercise of much talent The minds of children, who 
are to be our future statesmen, rulers, teachers, and 
ministers, are to be formed by maternal instruction; 
and the great mass of the population receive from 
those who cradle them, the seeds of knowledge. In- 
deed the instructors of the great body of the people, in 
the incipient stages of learning, will shortly be females. 

6. Nor are we wanting in examples which prove be- 
yond doubt that females can exercise the highest func- 
tions of mind. Hannah More is one bright example. 
Few of any sex have excelled her as a writer or a phi- 
lanthropist, who has manifested the most mature judg- 
ment, and the most comprehensive discrimination. 

Perhaps the influence of no woman has been more 
efficacious than the mother of John Wesley. She 
possessed a peculiar accuracy of judging, which was 
called into exercise in training a large family. To her 
the founder of Methodism is principally indebted for 
his accurate powers of discrimination. She was the 
guide of his childhood and youth. While at college, 
he received from his mother solutions in cases of con- 
science, advice in the most difficult matters, and deci- 
sions in regard to his general course, which the wisest 



heads of the Oxford University were unable or Unwil- 
ling to give. ' In the organization of the Methodist 
economy, the principles received from his mother form- 
ed a conspicuous part His stem morality was formed 
in the nursery. His s^le was borrowed from his 
mother, and not from any model, whether Greek, Lat- 
in, or English. The notable traits of character of this 
illustrious woman, especially those connected with a 
sound discretion, an accurate discrimination, and a 
profound judgment, would fill many pages. She de- 
serves the honor of a separate biography. And were 
we to attempt to write the life of any individual, that 
of the mother of John Wesley would be our choice. 



Original. 
OLD LETTERS. 

How many strange, sad emotions are caused by 
reading over ''old letters'' — some from far distant 
friends, and others from the loved ones of our youth, 
now in their dreamless resting places! The long bu- 
ried scenes of earlier yean come as fresh as though 
they were but of yesterday, and the "old familiar fiip 
ces" of childhood*s friends return with the same looks 
of affection and tones of love they used to have in days 
of " Auld Lang Syne.'* It b strange with what te- * 
naci^ we cling to the recollections of childhood — to 
whatyinfamiliar language, we term "old times." Of- 
ten the sUghtest touch will make memory imlock her 
store-house of hidden treasures, .when the illusive 
scenes drawn by frmcy's glowing pencil, and colored in 
the magic hues of hope, with the forms of those we 
loved, "a sacred band come stealing on," until lost in 
a world of sweet remembrances, we forget that 
^ The time Is long past, and the scene is afar.'' 
But some rude reality is sure to come, and dispel the 
lingering enchantment, and recall us to the cold hitter' 
ness of life. Then let us, while we can, revel in the 
"pictured past," cull its flowers, and, if possible, leave 
its thorns untouched. 

Here lies a well filled sheet, from one whose home 
is now in heaven. She was strangely beautiful — one 
of those joyous beings whose pathway seems all strewn 
with flowers, whose sky is ever cloudless, with only a 
stray shadow now and then to make her sunlit way 
brighter than before it passed. A few summera came 
and went, and Uke the young flowers, that idolized one 
perished with autumn's blighted leaf. She was laid in 
the quiet tomb "long time ago;" but memory has hal- 
lowed her image, and she will never be forgotten. 
Such is life! A shadow, sometimes beautiful while 
it lasts, but on every step is written, " &ding, still Ai- 
ding." 

Another and another from the dead ! O, how vivid- 
ly they recall old associations, and with a magic power 
people the very air around us! Peeping out from under 
a package is the corner of a letter from my bright happy 
sister. Even now I hear her light footstep and ring- 
ing laugh, with the joyous tones of a voice which can 
only be sweeter in heaven. She had scarcely number- 
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ed sixteen yean of her short life, ere consumption, too 
often the blight of earthly joy, had almost claimed her 
for its own, and threatened our loved one with an early 
grave. A timely journey to her native land — a sunni- 
er clime than this— brought the rose to her cheek 
again, and the sparkle in her dark eye is bright as ever. 
There is something deep and changeless in a sister's 
love— flhe is my only one, and often, often, I have 
wished to die for her when death seemed so fearfully 
near. But that trial is past, and for the hundredth 
time I have said, <'God is merciful." 

Smile not, gentle reader, at the next one a sheet of 
paper brings to mind— it is my dear, dear grandmother. 
I remember, when very small, sitting for hours at 
her side, listening with childish delight to the tones 
of her gentle voice, as she taught me to trust in 
Grod, and told me of a Savior's love. There was a 
deep strain of unobtrusive piety mingling with all she 
said or did, and her heart was filled to overflowing with 
what a well known poet calls " the milk of human 
kindness." None ever sought relief and turned away 
with bitterness in their hearts ; and hers was always 
the first step in the^ abode of wretchedness and want. 
I have been told that she was a beautiful girl, and her 
earlier history was as fine a romance in real life as any 
that have made the world ring with the praises of a 
Scott or an Irving. But it is too long to relate here, 
and feeling^ of deep regret and sadness hurry me on. 
She was numbered with the dead years ago; and 
though her grave lies many a weary mile from our 
queenly city, I have wandered to it more than once ; 
and while weeping over the buried one there, have felt 
that her imperishable tomb was in the memory of those 
who loved her so well. 

But the living, the Being ! where are they 1 Sep- 
arated and scattered— -estranged and distant There 
are yet some of them, who brighten with their own 
happiness the pathway of those around them ; and of 
the number is one vrith whom I have long correspond- 
ed. Her letters are like herself, unaffected, and simply 
beautiful ; and to receive them is one of those pleasures 
which so seldom come to cheer our earthly pilgrimage, 
and at times make us forget that *' things so heavenly 
have such fieetness." But I forget myself, and have 
already, I fear, wearied my readers with thoughts which 
come and go as rapidly as hours spent with those we 
love. 

One more, among the dectregt and best, and I have 

done. Thoughts of are holy ones ; and I have 

sometimes deemed her too pure and good for this 
sin-stained world, and have almost wondered that God 

should place her here. Surely, such as < are sent 

to remind us of another and a brighter home, "where 
the storms which we feel in this cold world shall 
cease"— a home where our hearts shall no more be 
wrung with the anguish of disappointment, and tears 
come not to cloud the brightness of heaven. 0, 
there are moments in my life of most exquisite enjoy- 
ment, yet deeply sad ; and while I have been writing 
of the dead, and of dear living friends, a yearning after | 



the purer joys of that bright worid above, hath led me 
away from all earthly things, and my spirit has bowed 
at a holier than earthly shrine. Will you come with 
me, dear reader, and taste of the fountain of life? 
Will you be led "beside the still waters, and lie down 
in the green pastures" of a Savior's lovel O, will 
you escape from scenes of gloom and sorrow to a 
deathless clime, and mingle your songs for ever in 
blessing Him who hath died that you might enter there 
and be at rest ! Ejcxa. 



Original. 
THE GRAVE-YARD. 

BT BEY. J. ADAMS. 

To walk among the graves of our departed fellow 
men, is calculated to induce a contemplative state of 
mind, awaken recollections of the past, and throw the 
thoughts forward to the shadowy future. There is an 
influence stealing over us, in that solemn place, favor- 
able to devotion, and the renunciation of the world. 
The monument, the slab, the tomb-stone, remind us 
that we 
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Where we miwt shortly lie." 
The whispering wind that waves the grass growing 
upon the graves of the departed, seems the monitory 
voice of their spirits, hovering near — a voice from the 
spirit-land, solemn as the wail of a broken heart, ex- 
horting us to keep our hearts pure, embalmed in living 
virtue, that we may have " a tranquil hour in which to 
die." The tears that start unbidden to the eyes, and 
fall on the wild flowers springing over the sleeping 
dust of the dead, remind us, that after we have slept for 
many long years in the solitude and silence of the clay- 
cold grave, others yet imbom shall weep as we do now 
among the tombs. Our thoughts atop not here. Then 
where — 0, where will be the soul? Beyond suns 
and rolling worlds, it shall have gone to judgment to 
receive according to the deeds done in the body — ^it 
shall have entered upon its eternal home. 

In the autumn of 1840, on a lovely day, I rambled 
in the old burying-ground of ZanesviUe. The sun in 
the southern sky, shone like a ^ale orb shorn of his 
beams. The prospect around me, the rustling winds, 
the falling leaves, the variegated color of the woods, 
were all autumnal, and stole upon my spirits with a 
soothing influence. 

Reclining against a slab, I wrote with my pencil, on 
a blank leaf, the following account of the proprietor of 
ZanesviUe, taken from the inscription over his remains. 

John M'Intire, proprietor of ZanesviUe; which he 
laid out in 1800 — a member of the Convention which 
formed the Constitution of Ohio, lies interred in the 
old burying-ground, on an eminence, in the northeast 
part of ZanesviUe, that commands a view of the town, 
with the Muskingum on its northern and western mar- 
gin, and woods and hills rising in the distance, cem- 
bining beauty and g^randeur in a manner seldom to be 
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■een. The followiiig is a portion of the epitaph upon 
the alab that covers his mortal remains. 

*' When fonder winding Btream fball ceaae to flowi 

OJd oeean'0 wavea no longw lash the shore, 
When warring tempests shall fniget to blow, 

And these surrounding hills exist no more, 
This sleeping dust reanimate shall rise^ 

Bursting to life at the last trumpet*s sound- 
Shall bear a pan in nature's grand assise, 

When sun, and stars, and time no more are found." 

I once visited the grave-yard of a pleasant village 
on the Ohio river. It was the spring of the year. 
The birds caroled among the trees. The dog-wood 
and red-bud, earliest children of the spring in western 
scenery, were in bloom. Aal saw the koustoniaceniliaf 
and other wild vernal flowers, springing up over the 
graves of the dead, I thought of the resurrection of 
the just I saw the genius of Christianity, by an eye 
of fiiith, spreading her trophies over the tomb. Clad 
in the habiliments of immortality, while a light stream- 
ing from the resurrection mom illumined the tomb, she 
exclaimed, *' It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption ; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in 
glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power ; 
it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body." 

It was eventide. The sun's last rays, like molten 
gold, still rested on the hills and tree tops, as I busied 
myself, reading the inscriptions on the tomb stones. 
I at length came to one, in a retired part of the church- 
yard, which I found to be a stranger'ff^grave, with the 
following epitaph: 



Lingering around her like a spell, 

Was beauty strange and deep ; 
But the full-toned voice of the tolling bell 

Hath taught us how to weep ! 

Yet while we weep, a whispered tone 

Is borne on the breath of even — 
It bids us be glad, for the loved one hath gone 

To welcome us to heaven ! 

Then moum not the spirits early fled. 

For theirs is a happy lot 
I had rather be the remembered dead, 

Than live by all forgot ! Exxa. 



"Deep in the west, from kindred dust how far! 
On thy lone grave shines down the evening star.*' 

The time to die, come when it will, is a solemn 
hour ; but to expire among strangers, distant from those 
we love, who are ignorant of our fate, must add to the 
struggles of that hour. Whether the Christian dies 
among friends or among strangers, on the land or on 
the ocean, in the arid desert or beneath the palmetto's 
shade, a Friend is near, who whispers, "because I live, 
ye shall live also;" and thronging seraphim conduct 
his soul to the mansions of the blest 

With these and kindred reflections crowding upon 
my mmd, I paid the tribute of a tear to the stranger^s 
grave, and returned to my lodgings instructed by my 
" walk in the grave-/ard," not to 

" trust to ties 

That every hour are breaking.'' 

Original. 
"SHE HATH GONE." 

She hath gone, in her youthful gladness. 

To mingle with the dead ! 
She haUi left u^ to moum in sadness, 

The spirit early fled ! 

Life with her was a joyous dream — 

But strangely it hath past ! 
Like the crimson dye of a sunset beam, 

'Twas bright, but could not last 
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Deab Brotreb Haxlive, — 1 rejoice to learn that 
your laudable efforts for the establishment of a period- 
ical for ladies, have met with so much encouragement, 
as to have determined you to commence the publication 
of it ; and that the work is likely to be so extensively 
patronized, as to insure its perpetuity. If my best wish- 
es and humble exertions, will contribute any thing to 
a result so very desirable, they are hereby most cordial- 
ly tendered to your acceptance. This, my dear sir, is 
an enterprise which, in my opinion, has already been 
delayed much too long. But the good old maxim, 
"better late than never," will apply with peculiar force 
to the undertaking in which you have so nobly em- 
barked. And I trust that it will be prosecuted with a 
vigor, and sustained vrith a promptitude and liberality, 
that shall make ample amends for our past inadver- 
tence, (to use no stronger term,) in relation to this 
important matter. And as all our efforts, in order to 
be henefieUdly successful, should be begun, continued 
and ended in Him who is the giver of every good and 
perfect gift, allow me to add my fervent invocations to 
yours, and to those of many others, that in this, Grod 
would so abundantiy bless the labor of your hands, as 
soon to exceed your most enlarged expectations. 

I have long felt that the amount of reading matter 
included in the "Ladies' Departments" of our period- 
icals, was altogether inadequate to the just and reason- 
able wants of that interesting class of our readers. 
While the selections have always struck me as judi- 
cious and appropriate, in kind^ they have appeared to 
me- to be deplorably deficient in quantity and variety f 
and necessarily so, from the small portions of the pap 
pers that could be cojnvenientiy spared for that purpose. 
And when we consider the pervading and powerful 
influence of the sex, in the formation of individual and 
social character, it cannot fail to occur to every candid 
and cultivated mind, that they should share munificenU 
ly in the benefits of periodical literature, as well as in 
every otiier means of inteUectual and moral culture. 
And, indeed, so deeply am I impressed with the con- 
viction, that female influence is, in a large majority of 
cases, decidedly predominant in giving to the human 
character its original shape and direction, that if either 
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MX is to be stinted in its supplies of that kind of 
reading, which relates more especially to the refinement 
of the taste, and the purification of the heart, I would 
saj let it be the male. Let the delicate sensibility, 
quickness of apprehension, and never-dying afiection, 
so remarkably characteristic of the female mind, be 
blended with the recorded expetience of the present and 
of former times, through the medium of happily chosen 
books, and well conducted periodicals, and let there be 
superadded to all these a strong and durable sense of 
religious obligation ; and then, indeed, in the beautiful 
language of the Psalmist, will **our sons be as plants 
grown up in their youth, and our daughters as comer- 
stones polished alter the similitude of a palace." 

I am weU aware that some of our modem fashiona- 
bles, whose highest ambition appears to be, **to troll 
the tongue and roll the eye,'* and " music* make, of 
melancholy sort,*' Vould think themselves but poorly 
complimented by being told that they are capable of 
wielding a mighty influence in the nurseiy. But not 
so thought the mother of the Gracchi, the mother ot the 
Wesleys, and that of our own beloved and venerated 
Washington. They (and a thousand more that might 
be mentioned) were so intolerably vulgar, that they 
thought it one of the most noble employments to which 
their powerful and capacious minds could be devoted, 
to instill into the generous bosoms of their infant 
charges the sentiments of virtue and honor, and to 
imbue their expanding intellects with those principles 
of prudence and of rectitude which are destined to 
hand them, as well as their children, down to the latest 
generation, as among the brightest omaments and great- 
est benefactors of their species; while the haughty con- 
temners of their unobtrusive, but inestimable virtues, 
shall be utterly forgotten, or remembered only to be 
pitied or despised. 

I have frequently heard it remarked that there never 
was a great man whose mother was not a strong-mind- 
ed, sensible, well informed woman. And if the remark 
is not universally trae, I am inclined to think, both firom 
observation and from history, that the exceptions are 
so rare, that they only prove the raXe—exceptio probat 
regulam. Examine the characters of the mothers of 
those who have made a figure in the world, and you 
will find that, to a native force of intellect, they added 
untiring industry in the acquisition of knowledge from 
every aoailabk source ; and that the treasures thus ac- 
cumulated were wisely, afifectionately, and persever- 
ingly used, not in trying to make themselves the cen- 
ters of admiration in the worid of fiishion and display, 
but in adorning themselves and their children with 
those virtuous dispositions and habits which, in the 
sight of God and of all good and sensible people, are 
of incalculable value. And while their giddy cotem- 



* I do nol wish to be understood, in this remark, as Intending 
any refleclion upon the cultivation of music, either vocal or in- 
stnunental ; but simply refer to tliose affected screams and con 
tonions, under the name of musical performances, which, how- 
ever they may appear to the initiated^ are perfectly shocking 
to ordinary eyes and ears. 



poraries were measuring their own worth and impor- 
tance by the richness and profusion of their exter* 
nal adornments, they^ with countenances of far more 
brilliancy than that of the most costly gems, pointed to 
their children, and said, with the illustrious matron of 
Rome, THESR are our jewels. 

It vrill be found that such mothers as those to whom 
I allude, while they rendered a becoming respect to all « 
the proprieties of life, resolutely flung aside all the 
trammels of fashion, when they interfered, in the 
smallest degree, with the health and happiness of 
themselves, or of those with whose trainmg — ^intellec- 
tual, moral, and physical — a gracious Providence had 
intmsted them. To sacrifice at the shrine of fashiooi 
at the expense of reason, humanity, and maternal af- 
fection, is a thought that never so much as entered their 
minds, or if it did, was instantly scouted as a foul in- 
tmder. They would as soon have thought of making 
their children pass through the fire to Molech, as to 
have compelled or encouraged them to pass through 
those tortures and agonies that are now so rigidly ex- 
acted by the demon of fashion — the practice to which 
I am understood to allude, difi*ering chiefly from the 
horrible immolation to the heathen idol, in that the 
suifering inflicted by it is far more protracted, and is 
too often transmitted, in all its terrible consequences, 
to an innocent, unofiending posterity. 

I have unexpectedly wandered a little fron^ the point, 
which I was anxious to impress upon the minds of my 
readers, and that is, the superior place that maternal 
influence has, in the original formation of individual 
and social character, and the consequent importance of 
their bringing to this diflicult and momentous task, not 
only those native qualifications, which they so pre-em- 
inently possess, but ail the additional aids that can be 
afibrded by periodical publications. Reserving what 
more I may have to say on female influence, in this 
and in other relations, to some future time, I will con- 
clude this hasty communication by expressing the 
hope that your periodical may be sanctioned and cheer- 
ed on by one of the most potent of all earthly patroni^- 
the tmUea of those to whose entertianment and im- 
provement its pages are more particularly dedicated. 
Yours truly, J. 8. Tokliksoit. 

Augutia cjiege. Dee. 6, 1840. 
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THE BOOT. 

Boot I a title so unattractive, and a subject apparent- 
ly so unfruitful, that many readers will perhaps pass it 
by as unworthy of notice. From those, however, who 
are gifted with the virtue of patience— a scarce yet n^ 
cesaary article— I may hope for some attention to my 
loom topic; especially as the subject of inspiration lies 
before me. But why this long preamble 1 say you ; and 
I must here repeat my caution, "read not, unless you 
possess patience.*' 

Almost every thing under the sun has been at some 
period the theme of composition ;'aiid why, pray, should 
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we neglect ao mmoeable a friend as this, unless man's 
perverse nature prompts him. to cancel debts of gratitude 
by forgetting the bene£Bu;tor. 

Let us for a moment review some of the qualities, 
and number some of the good deeds which entitle the 
Boot to a place among the literary portraits of the day. 
Well, then, to our painting; and before us rises in per- 
spective, 9oU enough to shame many of the noblest of 
creation; and among its noble attributes are. 

First, daurUkas courog'e— the possession of which we 
infer from the fact of its plunging unhesitatingly into 
danger. 

Second, unwomeHng friendship. What better evi- 
dence do we find of friendship, than zeal in shielding 
us from a contact which would occasion unpleasani 
fteling ? And wl^ere is this test applied with more uni- 
form success, than to our friend the Booti 

Third, JitUBty Bnd peneceranet in the walks of duty. 
"Be not weary in weU-doing,'* seems to be its practical 
motto, and one which it has vainly endeavored to teach 
faulty man. Here appears the contrast between man 
and things most insignificant, with respect to fulfilling 
the design of their creation. He often forms an object 
possessing in large measure those characteristics, which, 
while they constitute the brightest ornaments of his 
own nature, he passes by as comparatively unimportant 
How often do we begin with vigorous resolve to per- 
form a work of benevolence or self-gratification, but ere 
the task is half accomplished, some trifie allures, and 
causes us to add another and another proof of fickleness 
to the list already too long. 

Fourth, cheerfuheasy despite its hard fortunes. Un- 
like Merry- Andrews and laughing maidens, it is never 
known to obtrude its merriment upon others, but always 
carries along with it a covert smile. Destroy its upright 
position, and you see amidst ks smiles a row of teeth, 
which in point of solidity and regularity, might vie with 
some of the best in our own race. 

Fifth, brotherly hindnew — a feature so distinct that 
it cannot fail to attract the notice of the most careless 
observer. As David clung to Jonathan, so does the 
Boot to its amiable companion; choosing to suffer the 
same evils, and share a severe lot rather than part 
One of the most common vices of humanity b to be 
lavish of fiivors to those who enjoy the sunshine of 
prosperity, but the instant misfortune sheds its wither- 
ing blight on a fellow being, to withdraw those sympa- 
thies so grateful to a troubled heart, and leave the suf- 
ferer to extricate himself unaided. This is never the 
case with the original of our portrait No sooner does 
his fellow traveler become involved in difficulty, than 
the strength of his attachment is manifested by the 
prompt assistance he renders. 

Sixth, beneooUnee, The Boot is a feithful auxiliary 
in all good causes. It accompanies charity to the 
abodes of misery and want ; ascends the pulpit with him 
who dispenses the word of life to a fiiUen world, and 
supports the missionary of the cross in all his weaiy 
wanderings through the wilderness. It is fimiiliar with 
the walks of science ; retires with tlie student to his se- 



clusion; is near the judge on the bench, the lawyer at 
the bar, and the physician at the bedside of his patient 

Seventh, long-^uffaingt without whose delicate shsp 
ding our picture would be imperfect We know that 
mortals may possess all the other requisites of a noble 
character, and yet be deficient in this. The rarity of 
the attribute increases its luster and value to a degree, 
which at once elevates it to the highest rank among the 
graces. Month after month do we find this silent pre- 
ceptor enduring the caprice and ill-humor of its thought- 
less proprietor, without an upbraiding word, till prema^ 
ture old age cuts short its existence and terminates its 
career— a career which, unnoticed though it be in the 
lowly Boot, would be sufficient to shed a halo of light 
around our path through life, and reflect glory on our 
memory long after death has claimed us as his prey. 

Eighth,/orgtt«rae89, the crowning excellence. What 
a pity that man, with so noble an intellect, should 
be compelled to yield the palm of one of the bright- 
est moral graces to this unpretending moralist! 
Though constantly trodden upon by the arrogant and 
haughty, it is ever found returning good for evil, and 
imparting comfort alike to friend and foe. There is 
one instance, and only one, in which it is known to 
murmur and give signs of great dissatisfaction. It will 
bear every thing but the tortures of a dandxfa foot, un- 
der the pressure of which it will even shriek in agonies. 

I close by saying, '* Judge not according to the ap^ 
pearance, but judge righteous judgment'' 

XOBAL. 

There is no object, however insignificant, from which 
the thoughtful may not draw lessons of instruction. 

Fahwt, 



Original. 
DEITY. 

BT MISS K. B. BAKER. 

God fills the earth ; and he is all abroad, 
Over the azure heaven, when the bright sun 
Gives light, and life and gladness unto all. 
He mingles with the pale light, when the moon 
In her chaste beauty, shines fivm her blue course 
Among the stars, over a slumbering world, — 
When summer's sea b tranquil as the beam 
That rests at midnight on her quiet breast 
He comes upon the tempest's dark'ning wings ; 
And 'mid the fearful rush of the loud storm. 
He sends athwart the gloom the lightning gleam — 
Points out the passage for the deadly bolt, 
And bids it where to spend its furious rage. 
He paints the bow that gilds the passing cloud. 
And colors the red meteor of the night ; 
He b upon the whirlwind's awful form, 
And in the breeze, that plays amid young flowers. 
Beneath the shades of noiseless solitude. 
Where light of sun or moon hath never shone-— 
Where not a sound has broken on the depths 
Of rock-bound caverns since creation's dawn. 
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A Deity in solemn grandeur reigns. 

God moves upon the ocean; — he awakes 
The storm that swells the bosom of the deep. 
'Tis he sends forth the flash that lights the gloom 
Of midnight storm contending with the waves. 
He speaks^the tempest ceases at his voice. 
And foaming waves «re cradled to repose. 
God paints the flow'ry vales that ever bloom, 
In iindeless beauty, beneath sunny skies, 
Where the mild air for ever fragrance breathes, 
Birds ever chant, and summer always smiles. 
And he sends forth the winf ry clouds, and storms 
O'er regions covered with eternal snow. 
Over the great ones of the earth he reigns ; — 
0*er thrones, o'er principalities, and powers; 
And humble child of want and poverty, 
TTiou art beneath the shadow of his wings. 
God pours the fount of life, that warmly flows 
In the pulsating heart; — ^he paints the blosh 
Of glowing beauty on the cheek of youth, 
And kindles the mysterious light, that beams 
In diamond luster, from the speaking eye. 

He waits beside the lowly couch of death. 
And even then, in man's most trying hour. 
When darkness gathers o'er the swimming eye, 
And the worn spirit, struggling for release, 
Trembles beneath a weight of iuffering clay. 
E'en then, his presence thrills the virtuous heart 
With such sweet rapture, such excess of joy, 
That as the spirit passes to its rest, 
It leaves the smile of triumph on the cheek 
Of deadly paleness ; and the tear of joy. 
Trembling upon the lid, for ever closed. 
Beyond the lig^t of heaven's remotest star. 
Where the swift comet, in a course immense, 
Of lingering ages, darts no wandering beam 
Of its ethereal light — ^where entity 
Trembles upon the verge of chaos drear, 
A Deity, in glorious grandeur, dwells; 
Creating joyful worlds or kindling suns. 
And launching systems through the gloomy void. 

O'er hell God frowns in vengeance on his foes, 
Above the fearful night, which hath no moon. 
No star of light, or hope of coming day. 
Would he but change that frown into a smile. 
Quicker than thought the brightness of his face. 
With a refulgent glory, would break forth 
Upon the passing shadows of despair, 
And the sweet harps of heaven at once awake 
Their thrilling tones of harmony sublime, 
And mingle the sad murmurs echo'd back. 
As past away hell's last expiring groan ; 
And trees of life, and flowers of paradise 
Spring up beside the starting founts of life, 
As past away, with melancholy moan. 
The foaming billows of the fiery lake. 
And hell at once be heaven, with all its joys. 

God reigns in heaven, and from his azure throne 
Beams the refulgent glory of the day 
Which hath no twilight, even, night, or dawn; 



And round the throne millions of deathless soub. 

On harp, and lute of immortality, 

Wake songs, for ever thrilling, ever new. 

And these celestial hosts, and earth's redeemed, 

Behold his face without a dimming vail. 

To obscure its gloiy, or a moment hide 

The glowing brightness of that beaming smile. 

From which the cheek reflects immortal youth, r 

The eye unfading luster, the glad soul 

Eternal sunshine and immortal joy. 

And all heaven's rich variety of scenes. 

Unfading beauty, and unwithering spring. 

There zephyrs, breathing heaven's undying strains, 

Playing amid the flowers that wither not. 

Shaking celestial odora from their leaves, ' 

Bear melody and fragrance all around. 

No cloud obscures the sky, no howling storm 

Cometh in fury to the crystal sea. 

That mirrors deep heaven's golden palaces. 

O then ! since God is in, and fiUeth all. 
Let all be vocal with the praise of God. 

Sun! brightest luminaiy of the sky— 
Thou who hast traveled forth in light, and strength. 
And beauty, on thy shining course thro' heaven, 
Since he commanded light, and thy bright car 
In beaming grandeur, roll'd o'er earth's first day,-*- 
Whilst thou art giving life and light to all. 
In thy refulgence beam the praise of God. 

Queen of the night! join with thy paler rays 
The stars, that keep all night their watch above. 
And with your chaster light, shine to his praise. 

Ocean ! thou dark, un&thomable world 
Of waters — ^'tis beyond the power of man 
To still thy murmurs, or control thy rage. 
The storm, contending with thy mighty waves. 
But strengthens thee, and adds magnificence 
And grandeur to thine own sublimity. 
Ocean, roll on, in thy deep, wide career. 
But let the music of thy moonlit waves, 
And deep ton'd thunder of thy billows, join 
In praise of him who call'd thee, and thy voice 
First broke creation's stillness, as thou didst 
Come forth, what thou art now and shalt remain. 
Till he proclaims thy doom, and thy proud waves 
Roll back in gloomy grandeur, whence they came. 

Let the cool breeze, that on its light wings bears 
Fragrance and melody at summer eve. 
Join with the storm that sweeps the trembling earth. 
And in wild fury rushes o'er the deep. 
In praise of him, whose chariot is a cloud 
Impelled by the wild fury of die storm. 
Let the loud peals that rend the vault above. 
Join with the solemn silence of the night, 
In praise of him, who thunders when he please. 
Let earth's ten thousand sunlit mountains join 
The deep, dark, voiceless caverns in his praise ; 
While torrent joins with the distilling dew 
Of summer eve, and mountain cataract 
Thunders to the low music of the rill, 
And zeph3rr joins with whirlwind in his praise. 
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Original. 
"GATHERINGS OF THE WEST." 
Wbit flliall we gather 1 Gems and gold, 

From mountain's hoard and riser's hed ? 
And as their sparkling hues unfold, 

And round their radiant luster shed — 
A brilliant diadem entwine, 
On woman^s sunny brow to shine 1 
No ! for the marring hand of Time 

Would dim with **n«/" the costly gem. 
We*ll seek in heav'n's enduring clime 

A "pearl" to form her diadem — 
A "prieekn pearl," ne'er to decay, 
When "heaven and earth shall pass away !** 

What shall we gather ? Buds and flowers 

That stud our lovM and lovely "tueaiP" 
And rifle Flora's brightest bowers. 

To foim boquets for woman^e breast, 
Where blended hues together vie. 
From snowy tint to crimson dye 1 
No ! earth-born flowers would soon decay. 

Their fragrance cease, and fade their bloom : 
We'll seek a flow'r whose living ray 

Gilds e'en the precincts of the tomb ; 
And "Sharon* 8 Rose" we'll gamer here — 
'Twill fadeless bloom in heaven's own sphere ! 

What shflll we gather 1 Rob the worm 

That spins its soft and silken ball ? 
And thus a brilliant texture form, 

Round womofCa graceful form to &I1, 
Whose radiant colorings may vie 
With morning's tint or evening's dye 1 
No ! for the brightest robe that e'er 

Was wove in earthly looms, will fade : 
We'll point her glance to realms afiur, 

Where "robes of righteousness" displayed, 
" Washed white" in priceless blood, are giv'n 
To all who shall be " heirs of heav'n." 

Yes ! we will gather gems of thought-'^ 
Pearls of devotion— flowers of mind — 

Much that earth*s gold has never bought— 
All that the heart of man can bind — 

Salvation's robes, by Mercy wrought, 
And freely ofier'd all mankind-^ 

These, that secure eternal rest, 

' Shall be, " The Gatlierings of the West/" 

E. F. W. 
Clarke co., O., JVcw. 14, l640. 



Methivks on yonder ivy tower, 

I hear the deep-toned bell ; 
Old Time has pass'd the midnight hour, 

And bid the year farewell. 

I view the vrreck of nations past, 
The column, fane and tower ; 

Of empires in oblivion cast, 
By Time's almighty power. 



NOTICES. 

Letters to Mothsbs. — By Mrs, L, H, Sigoumey. 
— ^Harper & Brothers, of New York, have issued the 
fourth edition of this useful woik. It should be read 
and studied by every mother in America. 

Letters to Youko Ladies. — By Mrs, L. H. Si- 
goumey. — ^This is the sixth edition from the press of 
the Harpers. It directs the attention of young ladies to 
religion, to industry, to health, dress, manners, and to 
sisterly mrtues — to hooks, friendship, and other topics. 

Two Years Before the Mast. — A Personal Nar- 
rative of Life at Sea. This is a recent number (C VI.) 
of Harpers' Family Library. 

Seminaries, 
Oaklakd FiMALi SxxiiTART is locstcd iu Hills- 
borough, Highland co., Ohio. Rev. J. M'D. Matthews 
is its P^cipaL 

Wortrikottoh Fekalx SxKivART,at Worthing- 
ton, seven miles north of Columbus, under the super- 
vision of Miss Saiepta Marsh, Principal. 

NoRWALK Male akd Female Sexi^tart, at Nor- 
walk. RefV. Edward Thomson, PrincipaL 

SciEircs Hill Academy for young ladies, at Shel- 
by ville, Ky., under the supervision of Rev. John Tevis 
and lady. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

Our SpscixEir Number. — ^In mechanical execu- 
tion, the " Repository " cannot, we think, disappoint 
the reasonable expectations of our patrons. In this re- 
spect, no western periodical has hitherto excelled, if in- 
deed any has equaled it It is intended that it shall be 
among the best in material, type, press-work, dec ; and 
no effort has been spared in making preparation to frd- 
fiU the highest expectations of the public 

E NO RAVI y OS. — It is not certainly determined how 
many numbers of this volume shall be thus ornamented. 
As soon, however, as the patronage will warrant it, a 
liberal regard will be had to this point Perhaps of 
the present volume, the numbers for January, April, 
July and October will be thus embellished. 

CoRRESPOwDENCE. — We havc been favored at the 
commencement ; but hope to add several other names 
to our present list of worthy contributors. 

Female Contributors. — As this is a Jjoditi Re- 
pository, we shall look to the ladies as well as gentle- 
men, for contributions to its pages. Other things being 
equal, the offerings of lady correspondents will take 
precedence of others. 

Times and Seabows. — Articles for the Repository 
should reach us at least a month before the time of pub- 
lication. For the February number they should come 
to^hand by the first of January. 

Reserved Articles. — «* Woman's Influence," by 
D. W.; « Commimion with Nature," by E. H. H., and 
« To the youthful readers of the Repository," by E. F. 
W., will appear in the next number. 
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Original. 
AN ADDRESS 

IMBLITBllBD BXFOUI THB PUFILB Or THB OAKLAND PBXALB 
UMINAKT, AT HItLaBOmoVOH, OBIO.* 

Bt 8AXV1I. CALLOW AT, A. M. 

Tasiix is no nobler characteristic of onr age, and 
none which more strikingly proclaims the superiority 
of modem over ancient civilization, than elevated fe* 
male character. The brightest eras of antiquity are 
unadorned by that redeeming radiance which female 
excellence ever imparts. In the records of the past, 
the picture of tnwfCs achievements is sketched in all 
the rich and varied coloring of fancy and of fact; 
whilst the portrait of woman's deeds b so drawn as to 
hide from view those nobler features which axe her 
appropriate ornament, and marii her high original. 
We contemplate the grandeur of man'B enterprise in 
those magnificent monuments of skill and giant energy 
which have stood, like the rock-bound coast, unmoved 
by the waves which have buried all else in oblivion. 
We bow before the loftiness of his intellect, as we are 
warmed and invigorated by the power of those thoughts 
which yet remain as a central fire in the literature of 
the world, and as we feel the (ones of that commanding 
eloquence which has thrilled the passion and intellect 
of successive ages. Amid all the memorials which 
recall num't glory, in the brightest periods of anti- 
quity, there exists scarcely one which illustrates the 
dignity, purity, and moral power of the female. Her 
proudest eulogy, as given by Thucydides, is, ''that the 
best woman is she of whom the least can be said, either 
of good or harm." Her most cherished qualities were 
such as were personified by Venus — ^the adored patron 
of all licentiousness, and yet the chosen deity of the 
refined and classic Greek. Alas ! that depravity which 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like unto corruptible man, dragged wo- 
man — ^heaven's brightest emblem^ — ^from her high pre- 
eminence, and crushed, with a tyranny dark as the 
mantle of midnight, those nobler attributes which link 
her to angelic intelligences. But thanks to the genius 
of Christianity, the same power which ''spoiled prin- 
cipalities, and made a show of them openly," displayed, 
as one of the loftiest trophies of its conquests, woman, 
rescued from the degradation of centuries. She rose 
a participant in the risen glories of her Lord, with the 
§frirU of that redemption in |ier heart, and its tones 
upon her tongue, and walked abroad invested with that 



* We were furnished with thia Address through the solicita- 
tions of the Principal and teachers of the Oakland Female 
Seminary. To them as well as to its author we acknowledge 
our obligatioofl. 
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moral grandeur which burst upon the world, when 
the "Sun of righteousness arose with healing in his 
wings." It might be interesting to compare the past 
and present condition of the female, and exhibit the 
happy reformation which has been effected in her char- 
acter and prospects by the spirit and power of Chris- 
tianity ; but our object, on the present occasion, is to 
vindicate her neglected interests by some remarks on 
the importance and character of female education. 

The first consideration which we would present 
upon the importance of her education, is, that to the 
female is confided the direction and development of the 
infant mind. There can be no higher nor more solemn 
office than to preside ovf r the operations of immortal 
powers. Words, thoughts, and actions, exhibited be- 
fore the opening heart and intellect, are stamped with 
the seal of immortality. 

<' A pebble on the streamlet scant, 
Has tum'd the course of many a river ; 

A dew*drop on the baby plant. 
Has warp'd the giant oak for ever." 

Upon the mother devolves the responsibility of giving 
those impressions which shall warm every vein, beat in 
every pulse, and remain imperishable as the elements 
of the soul. She watches the first beatings of the 
young heart, and "enshrines her own image so deeply 
in its sanctuary," that its striking features shall sur- 
vive the dissolution of the body. She occupies a sta- 
tion, which no other teacher can possess. She stands 
at the fountain head, observes the bubblings of the 
littie rivulet, and can mark the channel in which its 
waters may peacefully flow— other teachers have to 
stem the angry and diafed torrent, as it rolls impetu- 
ously on. Her authority is supreme, and her words 
&11 as the voice of an oracle — ^the sway of others is 
disputed, and their motives questioned. She takes the 
canvass fresh from nature's hand, and writes upon 
its surface the sentiments and passions of her ovm 
bosom — others take it so overspread with the pencil- 
ings of other artists, that it cannot receive an original 
impression. How few acknowledge a mother's power ! 
When the "oak tree is felled, the whole forest echoes 
vrith it," but a thousand acorns are planted, silently, by 
some unnoticed breeze. The philosopher enriches the 
world by his labor, and his fame is heralded by every 
tongue — the motiier lays the foundations and rears the 
pillars of her country's greatness, and her deeds are 
unnoticed and unknown. The history of the world 
abounds with examples of her commanding influence. 
Cornelia, as a lone star, stands out, amid the darkness 
and degeneracy of Roman matrons, illustrating a moth- 
er's power. The expression, "These are my jewels," 
displays her interest in the destiny of her sons. As 
the mother of the Gracchi, she chines upon the page 
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of history; and if the question he aaked, why these 
men towered ahove their cotemporaries in their virtu- 
ous achievements, the answer may be found in the 
expression, CorneUa was their mcdher. 

But a more brilliant illustration meets us in the char- 
acter of the "father of his country." Those high in- 
tellectual and moral qualities, which imparted splendor 
and renown to his deeds, were not the sudden or fitful 
flashes of impulse or passion — ^that patriotism which 
blazed brightest amid the perils of the darkest hour — 
that devotion which deepened as dangers thickened, 
and those commanding virtues, which temptations only 
fortified, were the product of those principles which 
were mingled with the lessons of his childhood. As 
we gaze upon that brilliant specimen of merit and dis- 
tinction, we learn the secret of his greatness in the 
simple but expressive inscription, " Mary, the mother 
of Washington," which marks the tomb-stone of the 
American matron. Such were the noble endowments 
which characterized this female, and such her acknowl- 
edged influence in molding the character of her son, 
that it was remarked by a British officer, that it was 
not strange that America produced great men, since 
she could boast of such mothers. If such be the high 
vocation of woman, of what unspeakable importance 
is her education ! Is any magnificent work of archi- 
tecture to be erected — ^which shall out-vie, in taste, 
splendor, and durability, the noblest specimens of its 
kind — ^which may be looked upon as a model for future 
ages, and as a splendid embodiment of the taste and 
refinement of its founders, to whom but to the educated 
and skillful artizan, is such a work committed 1 

And shall there be less importance attached to the 
skill and education of an architect, whose high and 
holy office is to sketch the plan, lay the foundations, 
and rear the columns of a mighty intellectual and spir- 
itual edifice, whose outer walls may crumble into dust, 
but whose inner and nobler frame shall remain imper- 
ishable as the throne of God 1 If we would have patri- 
ots, whose love of country will become a passion, pure 
as the breath of heaven, and interwoven with the ele- 
ments of the soul — statesmen, who shall tower, as the 
sons of Anak, in intellectual and moral stature, and 
Christians, who shall be mighty in the impulses of a 
benevolence, which, as a bright zone, will belt the 
globe, wc must educate her who will mingle with the 
music of the cradle the spirit-stirring sentiments of lib- 
erty and love, whisper in the ear those high and holy 
principles which will expand with the forming heart 
and intellect, and open up to the windows of the soul 
that brighter light which ever wakes up "longings after 
immortality." 

Another consideration in favor of the importance of 
female education is, the influence which educated fernakt 
may exert in creating and sustaining a purified puhUc 
sentiment* We are constituted with susceptibilities to 
woman's influence, strong as are our tendencies to some 
form of religion ; and it is as necessary, for the moral 
dignity of man, and the consecration of society, that 
this influence should be ennobled by education, as is a 



pure system of theology for the excellence and loffy 
aspirations of the soul. The fact that mankind will 
sink into the basest idolatry and most groveling super- 
stition, where the light of revelation is unknown and 
unfelt, is not more strikingly depicted on the page of 
history, than the kindred fact, that licentiousness and 
every species of moral abomination will riot with imre- 
buked violence where error and ignorance mariL female 
character. I need not tell my audience that this influ- 
ence, as it may be ennobled or debased, is omnipotent 
for weal or woe. It has a power which over-matches 
all authority — a terror which arms cannot inspire, and 
a persuasiveness more immediate and touching than 
the thrilling eloquence of the world's best orators. 
This was the influence which brought tiie- haughty 
and imperious Csesar, at whose voice armies quaked, a 
willing captive to the power of Cleopatra. It was this 
which caused Mark Antony to forget his conquests, 
and to prefer a woman's smiles to the dreams of gloiy 
and homage of thousands. And who, that has read 
the tale of the days of chivalry, has not recognized a 
revolution, produced by the same power which perva- 
ded the maimers, customs, and institutions of Europe ! 
Yes, so resistless was woman's sway, at that period, 
that had she been educat^ in heart and intellect, she 
might have originated and consummated a reformation 
which would have girdled the globe with results as 
extensive and brilliant as followed the deeds of Martin 
Luther. This is the influence which may and must, 
by education, become the strongest palladium of the 
morals and institutions of our country. Even now, 
comparatively undeveloped as are her proper and pecu- 
liar energies, her controlling power and moral superior- 
ity are distinctiy recognized in the standard of charac* 
ter which public sentiment has established for the sexes. 
Vice in a female is like a "stain on an angel^s robe." 
When she falls from virtue, she falls, like Lucifer, 
never to rise again. The abandoned man, who wan- 
tonly snaps the tenderest ties, may walk abroad unhurt 
and unrebuked, tossing his guilty head in contempt 
and derision; whilst tiie poor agonized victim of his 
wickedness is even torn from the hiding-place which 
she sought to weep over the desolation of her hopes, 
that she may be crucified afresh by the ridicule of the 
world. We ask not that this standard of character may 
be lowered, but we ask (and, if we mistake not, the signs 
of the times indicate the speedy approach of the happy 
day) that the moral power which the female possesses, 
may be so nerved, by high intellectual and moral culture, 
tiiat around all her associations shall be thrown a sanc& 
tity and energy, which will, as the lightning's glance, 
rive his inmost soul, who, reeking with the impunity 
of unrepented crime, would seek her society. 

But there is another view in which this influence, 
as it mingles with and controls the tide of public sen- 
timent, may perhaps be more strikingly exhibited. 
Contemplate that young man. Yesterday he was in 
the haunts of dissipation — scofied at the claims of 
Christianity — pointed the finger of derision at those 
who plead virtue's cause, and gloried in the shame of 
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his ungodliness. To-day he visits the female circle. 
How changed his appearance— how graceful and dec- 
oious his actions-— how he padlocks his lips as the pro- 
fane sentiment rises to his tongue— how he casts his 
eye around as if danger lurked in his path — ^how he 
tremhles as the tone that tells of yesterday fiiUs upon 
his eara! Ah! he feels the overawing influence of 
female purity and intelligence. There is no heart so 
sunk and stupified — none so debased, that the felt 
presence of a nobler heart will not influence— none 
that can withstand the stem rebuke of a pure-minded 
lady--^ rebuke which, as the voice of an earthquake, 
sends a thrill of terror into the darkest bosom. £du- 
cate the female, and this chastening energy will become 
universal as the flow of the atmosphere; and, like a 
flame of holy fire, it will settle upon the manners and 
morals of the worid. Now, it is hidden as a light 
under a bushel; then it will become as a city set upon 
an hill — ^now it merely falls from the tongue; then it 
will speak from the pen, and on the wings of the press 
be borne to the eye of every individual — ^now it is 
uttered in the feeble notes of the uneducated ; then, 
clothed with argument, eloquence, and appeal, lik^ the 
omnipresent energy of nature, it will 

"Live throttgh all life— extend through all extent— 
Spread undivided— operate unspent." 

Let educated ladies but combine and concentrate this 
influence, which is their peculiar native endowment, 
and let the exalted sentiments of a hi^^ intellectual 
and spiritual education, as inscribed upon a bright 
banner, ever float before their minds, warm their hearts, 
and inspire their actions, and they will do more for the 
glory of their country, than *' lofty battlements, moated 
gates, or cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned;*' 
and, like the vestal virgins of antiquity, they will keep 
alive the sacred fire of patriotism and religion — ^not 
merely upon one altar, or in one temple, but in the 
hearts of all people, and wherever the power of knowl- 
edge, harmonizing with purity of affection, extends. 

The importance of female education is better un- 
derstood as it comes in contact with our most interest- 
ing associations. Home is the palace of the soul ; and 
who does not wish to see that not only hallowed by 
af^tion, but illumined with those lights which con- 
stitute the glory of the moral universe 1 Is she' not 
lovelier, whose heart is mellowed with the modesty of 
true science — ^whose eye kindles with the mingled fire 
of elevated thought and pure feeling, and whose coun- 
tenance is invested with those radiant lines of thought, 
which, like stan on the broad canopy of heaven, tell 
of a bright spirit within 1 Is that not a happier para- 
dise, where the educated wife, mother, or sister, may 
lead the mind to fountains, at which it may quaff plea- 
sures adapted to its immortal capacities — ^where she 
may point to flowera and firuits that never grow old — 
open up the world's magnificence and variety to the 
astonished vision and aspiring intellect, and breathe 
over the brilliant sceneiy the rich fragrance of deep, 
devout feeling? The presence of such a female, to 
cultivated mind, like the presence of God to the saint, 



will never become irksome — the more frequent the 
communion, the more varied will be the delight; and 
the admiring heart, as it contemplates the movements 
and mannere of such an one, can well adopt the poet's 
language — 

^ With goddess-like demeanor, forth she went, 
Kot unattended, but on her, as queen, 
A pomp of winning graces waited still ; 
And from about her shot darts of desire 
Into all eyes, to wish her still in sight." 

How blessed a refuge does a home, watched by such 
ministering spirits, become, when desolation reigns 
without, and the pining heart sighs for enjoyment! 
The rill, the rivulet, the meadow, the lawn, the grove, 
the forest, and all the rich variety of nature*s magnifi- 
cence which sunounds the earthly paradise, may regale 
the mind, and captivate its tastes and sympathies - 
How tame such scenery compared with the grand pan- 
orama, all adorned with the discoveries and utilities of 
science, the magnificence and splendor of art, the trea- 
sures and luxuries of literature, and, above all, the 
cheering anticipations and enjoyments of religion, 
which spread out before the delighted heart, as by the 
magic of enchantment, at the bidding of educated 
females! What son, educated amid all the thrilling 
associations of a home, enriched with all that can re- 
fine the sensibilities, expand the intellect, and ennoble 
the heart, will ever be found a prodigal in a far coun- 
try, recreant to the hopes and anticipations of his by- 
gone and better days, his mother's name forgotten, and 
her example unfelt? What husband, blest with the 
affection and communion of a wife who has linked 
him, in sympathy and noble purpose, with the loftiest 
achievements of intellect — ^introduced him to a com- 
panionship with master-spirits of all ages, will ever 
become so debased as to exchange the hvrthrright of 
such an inheritance for the miserable pottage of this 
earth's low and degrading pursuits 1 

But the importance of female education appeara 
more prominently, in its influence, in elevating, intel- 
lectually and morally, its possessor. Some may not 
understand the various and extensive power of educa^ 
ted mind, in its multiplied relations; but all, either by 
observation or experience, appreciate education as a 
rich source of enjoyment There are intellectual joys 
to which the possessor clings as the Christian to the 
altar of his God, and after which the uneducated sigh 
as for the light of immortality. Contemplate that lady, 
whose mind has been illumined with the light, and 
enriched with the stores of varied knowledge. She has 
no sympathy with the vain and frivolous amuaements 
which charm the untaught; for she has exchanged the 
gay wings of the butterfly for nobler pinions, by which 
she may soar to the upper skies. She is undisturbed by 
the jealousies, suspicions, and calumnies which torture 
the vacant mind, and poison the springs of social and 
domestic life-^these come over her as harah discord 
upon the ear attuned to harmony, and her spirit, like 
the peaceful dove, seeks a purer atmosphere. She has 
no talent for unriddling the dark insinuations which fel( 
upon her ear, and no taste for interpreting the dreams 
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and predictions of the busy prophetess. She qoits the 
narrow sphere of prejudice and passion, and is borne 
aloft, by the impulses of a new and sublime life, to a 
loftier theater, where a range opens up adequate to the 
aspirings of a nobler spirit. She watches the tide of 
emigration that rolls over the land — contemplates 
the rising grandeur of her country— meditates upon 
the enlarged plans of philanthropy and religion — un- 
rolls the map of the world, and, as from an observa- 
tory, looks abroad upon the various moral conflicts 
which are agitating its interests — sees kingdoms rising 
and falling-— scans the discoveries of science — surveys 
those moral enterprises which arc spreading the bright- 
ness of a better day around the depravity and darkness 
of earth's multitudes, and in the spirit and practice of 
a kind instructress, interprets to her family and friends 
the varied signs of the times, and the mighty events 
which cluster around the movements of the age. Nor 
is slie confined to the present in the sources of her grat- 
ification ; for the same power which confers the privi- 
lege of a delightful participation in the movements of 
this age, lifts the curtains which shroud the past from 
view, and secures a rich inheritance in its choicest pos- 
sessions. The scenes of other days rise at the bidding 
of her will, and memory throws them before her vision. 
She walks over the ground consecrated by the deeds of 
divinity, and the announcement of eternal life^o fallen 
humanity — ^visits every spot hallowed by interesting 
associations; and as she marks the traces of mighty 
events and ancient glory, the illustrious dead of centu- 
ries troop up before her, and alike rivet the steady gaze 
and warm emotion of her enraptured intellect and 
heart Conducted by the same kind patroness, she 
visits the land of story and of song — stands amid the 
ruins of that architectural magnificence which has 
given immortality to the genius of antiquity — ^looks at 
the grove where Socrates breathed his lessons of phi- 
losophy — glances her eye over the scenery which once 
surrounded the masters of oratory and poetry, and 
moves over the plains where once assembled the wis- 
dom of the world, and where was exhibited the daring 
and devotion of the first-born of freemen. In a word, 
memory spreads before her delighted view the grand 
panorama of sixty centuries, and enables her to thread 
its mighty events, and to commune with those who 
participated in its loftiest deeds. Who doubts the 
importance of preparing the mind for the luxury of 
such entertainment? But science unseals still richer 
fountains of pleasure. She walks abroad upon the 
earth, and nature, as by enchantment, throws open the 
gates of the vast temple of the universe, and admits 
her an interested spectator of its profound mysteries. 
To her eye are unfolded all the varied phenomena of 
matter. She knows how the air bears to her the tones 
of music, and the melodies of ten thousand voices, and 
how light diffuses joy over animate and inanimate cre- 
ation* With Newton, she can admire its nature and 
results in die rainbow, which bespangles the vault of 
heaven, and in the telescope, by which other worlds 
are bronght to move before her eyes. With Franklin, 



she can bring the lightning from the thunder doud, 
and play familiar with that fluid, which spreads its ter- 
rific agencies over the empire of matter. With the 
astronomer she can scale the heavens, scrutimze the 
vastness of other planets, examine their relations, their 
distances, their courses, their satellites, with ail their 
influences upon this globe of onrs, and all the glories 
of their being — ^in a word, it is her privilege and high 
prerogative to gaze with rapture and delight upon all 
that is grand, beautiful, and picturesque in that temple 
in which she worships and adores. Nor b thif all. 
The spirit of religion, ever the kind attendant and 
handmaid of true science, will lead her ** through nap 
ture up to nature*s God.'* As her mind expands with 
the splendors of the material universe, her heart will 
be taught to feel the holiest impress of that love which 
planted the stan in the firmament ; and as she locks 
abroad, 

" She callB the beauteous scenery all her own ; 
Hers are the mountains, and the valleys hsn, 
And the resplendent riveri hen to enjoy, 
With a propriety which none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And, smiling, say, My Father made them all.'* 

Let us briefly inquire what ought to be the kind and 
character of female education. We need not now dis- 
cuss the question of the comparative intellect of the 
sexes. A century or two ago it might have been 
doubted whether the female possessed a capacity for 
high intellectual and moral cultivation. Then she 
appeared but as a twinkling star above the horizon. 
Education, however, has since borne her up to mid- 
heaven, and she now shines with as rich a luster as 
any of the kindred orbs which spangle the literary fir- 
mament The bow that God set in the cloud is not a 
clearer token of his covenant with his people, than are 
the results of female intellect, that he stamped upon 
male and female the same moral and intellectual image. 
We are formed for different spheres of action by the 
same Providence which <'bids the oak brave the fury 
of the tempest, and the Alpine flower lean its cheek 
on the bosom of eternal snows.'* This very variety, 
so far from being any evidence of inferiority, b one 
of the strongest proo£i of his wisdom, who adapts 
intellect to the purposes of his varied empire— who 
qualifies a Newton to scan the mysteries of science, 
and a Hannah More to unfold the love and excellence 
of his moral government. 

We have already glanced at the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the female, and we will, incidentally, discuss 
the most appropriate kind of education, by noticing one 
or two errors, as we conceive, in the past, if not in 
many of the present systems of study. 

One of these is a disproportionate attention to what 
are termed the <* fine arts and accomplishments.** Do 
not accuse us of underrating these branches of study, 
or of being too cold-hearted to appreciate the charms 
with which they invest the educated female. Music, 
drawing, &c., added to the acquisitions of an intellect 
enriched by substantial literature and science, are as 
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admirable as the dome, the portico, or the alcove, adom- 
iag the splendid edifice. The original and proper object 
of these studies ought to be to decorate solid and use- 
ful attainments — as rich drapery for the magnificent 
saloon — carved work for the gigantic column, or rich 
apparel for the majestic form; but in the perversion of 
this object, in fashionable education, we frequently find 
the ornament without the mind— the drapery of the 
palace hung around the kitchen — the firetted work upon 
the hewn log, and apparel befitting queens overahadow- 
ing dwarfik We cannot better describe this system of 
education, than by adopting, with one or two excep- 
tions, the picture as drawn by an eminent lady — 

" See Bulwer and Scott laid out on the lap — 
Then dancing springs up and skips into a gap^ 
Next drawing, with all its varieties, come, 
Laid down in their place by the finger and thumb ; 
And then, for completing her fanciful robes, 
' Geography, music, and a look at the globes, 
And so forth, and so forth, which, match as they will, 
Are sown into shape, and set down in the bill. 
Thus science, distorted, and torn into bits, i 

Art, tortured and frightened half out of her wits — 
In portions and patches, some light and some shady,**^ 
Are stitched up together and make a fine lady." 
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Unpopular as the charge may be, it is, nevertheless, 
true, that there has been more effort, among those who 
have supervised and controlled the education of the 
female, to clothe her with light and gaudy wing, to 
float sportively through the under-current of thought, 
than to invest her with strong and steady pinions, with 
which she might boldly soar to the loftiest heights of 
intellectual attainment Is it not the fajct that educa- 
ted ladies are more prone to exhibit their specimens of 
painting, or their proficiency and skill in music, than to 
imfold those beauties and curiosities which they have 
gathered in the empire of Bcience, and to discuss those 
prominent subjects of philosophy whose wonders are 
the glory of the universe, and whose results and appli- 
cations are mingled with the daily duties, employments, 
and enjoymoits of life? Yes, so popular and absorb- 
ing b this phrensy for accomplishmentB, that the little 
miss who has scarcely reached laker or crudfiXf flutters 
with restless desire to seize the paintrbrush, or play the 
piano ; and if she is even told that there are useful stu- 
dies first to be attended to, it is more than probable that 
she will overcome the tender-hearted parent, by the pre- 
vailing argument, that "than things are not for ladies 
to study." I ask, in the language of an eminent author- 
ess, is it right that "what relates to the body and the 
organs of the body, I mean those accomplishments 
which address themselves to the eye and car, should 
occupy almo^ the whole thoughts; while the intellec- 
tual part is robbed of its due proportion, and the spir- 
itual part has almost no proportion at all?" It is this 
error in education which has given currency to the false 
sentiment that &e mind of woman is incapable of grasp- 
ing profound or lofly subjects of thought-— that her in- 
tellectual structure is not framed upon that broad and 
magnificent scale which adjusts the proportions of the 
temple of true genius. It is the same error which led 
such a man as Dean 8wift to blunder on the opinion 



**that after all their attempts at learning, women, in 
general, would be surpassed by the attainments of a 
common school boy." To be sn educated lady in the 
Dean's day, was to be qualified to whirl gracefully 
through the mazes of the ball-room, to strut the ad- 
mired, in form and fashion, of every circle — ^to shroud 
the simplicity of a generous nature in the tawdiy tapes- 
try of art, and to substitute the graces of person for the 
enduring embellishments of a cultivated intellect An 
educated lady, at the present day, presents a more inter- 
esting spectacle of contemplation; and whenever the 
system of study shall be so improved as to give the 
cultivation of the mind more prominence than the cul- 
tivation of the mannen, she will then ascend to the 
full exercise of that power which is to usher in a 
brighter day for himian hope and energy. We would 
not be understood as even insinuating that the error and 
its consequences are to be charged upon the female. 
No; the blame must rest upon an erroneous public 
sentiment, which has controlled her education. Fe- 
males have been taught that it was not their province 
to survey the empire of God — scale the heights of sci- 
ence — ^regale themselves in the fields of literature, or 
be equal participants in the privileges of nature*s vast 
and magnificent temple. No; the mount of science, 
like Mt Sinai to the Israelites, has been guarded against 
their approach, '<lest they should break through to 
gaze;" and the command has been, *<Take heed to 
yourselves, that ye go not up to the Mount, or touch 
the borders of it" They have been told, in great con- 
descension, that they may pluck the flowers which 
beskirt the borders of the fields of literature, and play 
the harp or thread the organ for the man-worshipers in 
nature's temple; and yet the task-master has asked 
them, " Where are your gems of science, and g^lands * 
of literature 1" and coolly said, as the task-masters of 
Pharaoh, " Ye are idle, ye are idle." « Go, therefore, to 
work, for there shall no straw be given you; yet ye 
shall deliver the tale of the brick." Thanks to the 
redeeming spirit of the age, a better sentiment is now 
warming the hearts and inspiring the thoughts of man- 
kind. The female is now being taught that her life is 
to be something higher than a school of pasteboard pa- 
geantry — "a court where fashion and folly are presi- 
ding deities." She now learns that a higher destiny 
awaits her, than merely to tickle the ear and please the 
eye of creation's lord — "to adjust the toilet — ^project * 
dresses — study colors — assort ribbons — ^mingle flow- 
ers — choose feathers," and at the sound of the psaltery, 
harp, and all kinds of music, like the subjects of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, ftdl down and worship fashion's gdden 
image. 

She now studies, as if the immortal mind and the 
heart, out of which arc the issues of life, were her cho- 
sen possessions — contemplates the nature and destiny 
of that immortal guest whose home is in her own bo- 
som — scrutinizes its powers — cherishes its lofty aspi- 
rations, and admires its achievementB. She follows the 
range of this intellect, as it traces the wonders of na- 
ture's wide domain — ^unrolls the map marked with the 
deeds of Providenoe and the doings of the illustrious 
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dead — ^unlocks the portals of the futarei and, as with a 
prophet's pencil, describea, in characters of living fire, 
those mighty themes which swell the song and enrap- 
ture the powers of angelic mind. Aye, more— enrich- 
ed with these acquisitions, she goes to the social circle, 
and the kindled eye, attentive ear, and awakened intel- 
lect, greet her approach, and wait on her ministrations — 
visits the hut of poverty, and the bounding heart pro- 
claims her errand, and the little wilderness, by the force 
of her kindness, begins to bloom. Yes, she may now 
be contemplated in the still loftier attitude of a mission- 
ary of literature and religion. Many of the educated 
daughters of Zion, animated with a zeal which diffi- 
culties cannot conquer, nor disappointments crush, 
have pledged their all for the world's redemption ; and 
they may now be seen communing with the desolate 
child of superstition, on the dark borders of our conti- 
nents-threading the rivers and scaling the mountains 
of Hindostan — ^treading with noiseless and timid steps 
the gloomy coasts of Africa, and riding on the surging 
billows to the lone isles of the sea. Thus may and 
does the educated lady of the nineteenth century live, 
at home and abroad, a visitant angel of her species ; 
and when she dies, her memory will be identified with 
the moral grandeur of the age, and enshrined in the 
tears and pure recollections of the virtuous of all ages — 
a prouder mausoleum than that of marble. 

{To be continued*) 
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"Wliere are the elves that our childhood caressM, 
And the friends that in girlhood attended our wayl 

They are gone like the bubble on ocean's rough breast— 
Like the mists of the morning thej're vanished away. 

"The scenes of my childhood!" With what mel- 
ody do these words fall on the ear of the lone wan- 
derer firom home, at the age of forty years ! How 
many hallowed recollections of parents, brothers, and 
sisters, and friends, and of joyous moments, unmixed 
with care, do they awaken ! Looking back firom this 
distance, no thorn grows upon the soil that was pressed 
beneath our infant footsteps — no cloud rests upon the 
sky that smiled over our childish delights. The 
meadows were greener, and the flowers sweeter than 
they now are, after all that we have learned of hues 
and odors ; and the stars of heaven sparkled with a 
brighter luster when we knew not but they were (in 
the language of the little girl) "gimblet holes to let 
the glory through," than they do now, after all that 
we have been told of their magnitude and majesty. 
These scenes are not dear to us in proportion as they 
are beautiful; but when the charms of nature are com- 
bined with those of association, the intensity of inter- 
est is greatly increased. 

It was recently my privilege to re-visit my native 
home. It is a delightful vale, quite environed by hills, 
and watered by streams, which, flowing from moun- 



tain springs, are pure as the mountain air that plays 
above them. Every spot upon which my eye rested, 
recalled some memorable hour, which, though itself 
lost in the tide of time, had left its impress so folly 
upon my heart, that evexy feature could be distinctly 
recognized. Again the friends of my youth qiorted 
about me in joyous glee— I heard their bursting laugh- 
ter, and looked upon their meny fisbces, and amid the 
living visions of fancy, I almost forgot that << years had 
rolled between," bearing on their dark waves sorrow 
and death. Roused to recollection, I asked, where are 
they 1 and firom the cities of the dead a voice answered, 
where I 

In the old buiying-ground I found the graves of my 
parents. Side by side they sleep in that sequestered 
spot, to me more dear than all the abodes of the living. 
To speak of them were useless. Those who have read 
on the cold grave-stone the names of father and mother, 
can appreciate my feelings — those who have not, could 
not understand me should I attempt to describe them. 

Of my fiiends few remain, with whom, in the morn- 
ing of life, I mingled my griefs and pleasures; and 
while I am in this strain of musing, I will sketch what 
is perhaps more interesting to me than it will be to the 
reader — ^the history of some of the buried, but not for- 
gotten. It is profime to awaken the faults, as it is 
painful to recall the sorrows of the dead. I will speak, 
therefore, of the lovely and the happy. 

Harriette was my companion, till, arrived at mature 
age, I took my departure for a distant clime. Intelli- 
gent and affectionate, she was admired and loved, 
though not remarkable for any exterior grace. Even 
now I seem to sit with her on the g^reen hill-side where 
we plucked the meadow violet and dandelion, to form 
our rich boquets, and watched the clear spring brook 
at our feet, as it danced and sparkled in the sunlight, 
and presented to our infant &ncy cataracts more inter- 
esting than Niagara itself. At the age of twenty years 
H. became the victim of consumption. She had not 
been religiously educated; but pleasure seemed not to 
have taken so strong a hold upon her as upon many 
others. She sought and found the Savior. I was told 
that her last days were indescribably blissful, the love 
of Jesus bearing her above her sufferings, and his name 
filling her with rapture as of^ as it was repeated in 
her hearing. 

Ella was my class-mate. Like Timothy, she had 
known the holy Scriptures from a child. At the age 
of seven years she became wise unto salvation, and 
firom that period till her death, at twenty-two, she 
retained the "witness of the Spirit," and lived a bright 
example of the power of grace. We seldom visited 
but prayer was proposed, and it was often my privilege 
to witness the fervent outpourings of her heart Even 
our hours of recess at school were rendered sacred by 
devotion, while the silent groves were our temples, and 
the winds wafted our orisons to heaven. The close of 
her life was attended with extreme pain, but religion 
sustained her, and she was enabled, in nn»ments of 
keenest anguish, to choose the will of her heavenly 
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Father. Her final conflict was neveie ; but leaning her 
head upon the bosom of Jesus, she died exulting in 
the assurance of a blissful eternity. 

Caroline was another whom I tenderly loved. Nev- 
er shall I forget the affectionate look and manner of 
this £uiy creature, when, after a long absence, I met 
her again for the last time. Consumption had taken 
hold upon her, and a few diort months wore her down 
to the tomb. Her life had been a scene of perpetual 
sun-shine; and finally having married one in all re- 
spects suited to her tastes, the object of her heart's first, 
deepest love, two years of uninterrupted conjugal bliss 
closed her career. Our dwellings were separated by a 
distance of half a mile. The intervening grounds were 
singularly romantic, combining wood and meadow, 
copse and field, with rock and stream, and it was often 
traversed by us, while mutual expressions of sympathy 
and love sweetened our walks. I well remember when 
on one of these occamons we had reached the most 
interesting point in our way, C. surprised me by ex- 
claiming, **l wish I was a Christian !'* It was a calm 
automnal day; and the whole scene was calculated to 
inspire those unutterable feelings which can only be 
undentood by kindred spirits. The eye of my friend 
sparided, and her cheek glowed with the excitement of 
the moment Never did she appear more lovely. As 
I gazed upon her with mingled emotions, she faulter- 
ingly added, "but I could not resign the gratifications 
I now enjoy — I could not, for instance, dross plainly as 
you do, G.; and to enjoy religion, I know that I must 
deny mysetfl*' At this moment, she doubtless felt that 
the Christian calling was holy, and that it embraced 
our all of being and of action. The particular cross 
which presented itself to her, and which caused her 
(like the young man in the Gospel) to go away sor- 
rowfiil, was self-denial in dress. Had she then sub- 
mitted to walk in the divine light which shone upon 
her heart, with what luster might her setting sun have 
declined ! But she died pleading for mercy. Strange 
that one so intelligent, so generous, should thus cling 
to a single indulgence which conscience taught her was 
to her forbidden ! But this was her idol, and trifling 
as it was, she loved it more than she loved her Savior. 

Maiy possessed numy graces of temper and person, 
with every advantage that wealth and education could 
afibrd. She was a favorite with all. She had suffered 
conviction of sin, and had attached herself to the 
Church; but the fiiscinations of gay life were too pow- 
erful for her firmness, and she was religious without 
the comforts of religion. With her hce turned toward 
Zion, she wandered amidst the mazes of the world. 
Pledging her heart to Grod, she still yielded it to pleas- 
ure. Violating conscience and grieving the Holy Spir- 
it — ^resolving, yet lingering, she went on till disease 
assailed her, and with scarcely time to cast herself on 
the mercy of Heaven, she was hurried to eternity. 
My heart was pained as I contemplated the issue of 
such a life. I could not yield to the apprehension that 
M. was Ion; but if, perchance, she was saved, how 
much holier might she have been ! how much more 



happiness might die have enjoyed ! how many might 
she have rescued firom the snare of the fowler! 

But enough. I will only add a few lines, which 
were handed me by a friend during my visit. They 
are beautifully descriptive of the place, and are expres- 
sive of my feelings. 

^ Beautiful bower, my long lov'd spot, 

Tn past life's sunny day ; 
Happy and rare has been thy lot, 
For finger of change has touched thee not, 

Nor spirit of cold decay. 

Touchingly true thy features look 

To memory's glistening ey6 ; 
It knoweth them all— the shady nook, 
The dark gray rock, and the little brook 

So noisily whirling by. 

The sinuous path with' leaves bestrew'd, 

The bank with moss o'ergrown. 
The sunless gloom of the white pine wood, 
And that old sycamore tree which stood 

Just down by the stream alone. 

The leafless oak, by the hillock's brink. 

That scathed and splintered thing, 
With a mark on its trunk like a streak of ink ; 
And last, not least, as we used to think, 

The limb that upheld the swing. 

And here's the old stump of the hollow tree, 

With squirrels in it still ; 
And there, again, as it used to be, 
A wood-chuck burrows his gallery 

At the foot of yonder hill. 

Again I hear in the forest's hush, 

The chewink's plaintive cry ; 
And here, as of old, the mocking thrush. 
Perched over his nest in the under-brush. 

Whistles melodiously. 

How strangely like ! and memory's light 

Plays softly o'er the scene : 
The visions of youth come fresh to sight, 
As if they were of but yesternight, 

Tho' years have roU'd between. 

Yet mournfully has my spirit mov'd 

Amid these scenes to^ay ; 
They are unchang'd, but those who rov'd 
Beside me once, those forms belov'd, 

I see nol—wftere are they 7" 

GSBTRVDK. 
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WINTER EVENINGS. 

Wx have abundant cause of thanksgiving to God 
for his goodness to us, as manifested in the changing 
seasons, and can exclaim with rapture, in the language 
of the poet, 

«The rolling year is full of thee." 
But while spring, summer and autumn, each in its turn 
proclaim the wisdom and beneficence of our Creator, 
winter seems most favorable for reflection and improve^ 
ment The trees, indeed, are stripped of their foliage; 
the streams are bound in icy fetters ; bleak winds sweep 
around our dwellings; but within, around the blazing 
fire, may be thankful hearts and happy voices. When 
the labors of the day are past, and the long night comes 
on, it is, to parents especially, the golden opportunity 
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for the inciilcatioii of moral truth, and giving bent to 
the intellectual and moral powers of their children. 

The cultivation of the intellect and afiections should 
he inseparably connected ; for the noble energies with 
which we are endowed, are only productive of happi- 
ness when employed in virtuous pursuits. On whom 
rests the responsibility of the proper direction of these 
powers? On the teachers to whom we commit the 
youth of our land 1 No. They are but auxilaries — 
oflen powerful it is true ; but it is in the sanctuary of 
home, under parental influence, the child is to be train- 
ed in the way he should go. 

The parent can call many auxiliaries to his aid, and 
one of the most important is to be found in well select* 
ed books. And how can we more profitably employ 
the winter evenings than in a course of useful reading? 
Let the subject we read be the theme of conversation. 
Let the standard of parents in mental and moral excel- 
lence be high, and a proper direction to the talents of 
youth will be given, by the most powerful of all teach- 
ing — example. Biography, for the young, has many 
charms. History will enlarge our views, and free the 
mind from narrow prejudices. Natural science will 
open a field for our observalion boundless in extent, 
where we may gaze upon the wonders of creation until 
we can exultingly exclaim, with the poet above men- 
tioned, 

" These are thy glorious worica, Parent of good." 
But we need, also, something of a miscellaneous de- 
scription to revive in our memories the events of the 
past — ^to speak to us at the present, as with a Uving 
voice — ^to point out our duty, and cheer and animate 
us in the peformance of it — ^to give to the aged, the 
middle aged, and the young, their portion in due sea- 
son (every month.) As a desideratum, therefore, we 
hail the ** Ladies' Repository, and Gatherings of the 
West," We welcome it with joy, as a New- Year's 
gift. We still bid it welcome, as a faithfiil friend and 
counsellor. We welcome it as the "gatherer,'' whose 
rich gleanings shall give a new interest to ** home, sweet 
home" on a winter's evening. L. E. A. 



FILIAL LOVE. 

The love of parents may be considered the law of 
human nature. In most bosoms the affection is as 
spontaneous as the pulsations of the heart. From this 
fact arises our horror of the crime of parricide, vidiich 
is reckoned the most aggravated offense within the 
power of fallen man. 

Filial fidelity is, in some instances, instinctive with 
hrutes. The stork is an example. Its Hebrew name 
signifies mercy, and indicates its attachment for its dam, 
which it will guard and cherish at the sacrifice of life. 
The Romans are said to have called it aviaptOf or the 
pious bird. Sometimes it was denominated pietatu 
euUnX; i. e., one that cherishes or cultivates piety. 
Thus does the Abnighty provide, that irrational tribes 
shall admonish us of our duty, and shame us into the 
practice of virtue. 
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Mav stands at the head of the animal kingdom. His 
superiority to ail other animals is obvious in his physi- 
cal, and in a still greater degree, in his mental constitu- 
tion. He b properly styled, "lord of the lower world." 
Under all his various modifications he is but of one spe- 
cies, though divided into several races, or varieties. As 
to the number of races, a great diversity of opinion has 
existed among naturalists. Linneus referred all the 
human £unily to five; Cuvier admitted but three ; while 
Malta Brun recognizes sixteen. The arrangement of 
Blumenbach, however, is now generally adopted. He 
has five varieties ; viz., the Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethio- 
pian, American, and Malayan. The following descrip- 
tion of these several varieties or races, is from Du 
Morton's Crania Americana : 

I. The Caucasian Race is characterized by a 
naturally fair skin, susceptible of every tint; hair fine, 
long and curUng, and of various colora The skull is 
large and oval, and its anterior portion full and elevated. 
The face is small in proportion to the head, of an oval 
form, with well proportioned features. The nasal bones 
are arched, the chin full, and the teeth vertical. The 
race is distinguished for the fiusility with which it at- 
tains the highest intellectual endowments. This race 
is sub-divided into the Caucanan, Garmanicj Cekk, 
Arabian, Lybian, Niloiie, (Egyptian,) and Jndotiame 
families. 

n. The Monooliak Race. This race is chaia&> 
terized by a sallow or olive colored skin, which lE^vpean 
to be drawn tight over the bones of the &oe; long, 
black, straight hair, and thin beard. The now is broad 
and short; the eyes are nnall. Mack, and obliquely 
placed, and the ey&-browB arched and linear; the lipe 
are turned, the cheek-bones htoad and flat, and the 
zygomatic arches salioit The skull b oblong-oval, 
somewhat flattened at the sides, with a low forehead. In 
their intellectual character, the Mongolians are ingen- 
ious, imitative, and highly susceptible of cultivation. 
The sub-divisions are the Mongol- Tartar, Turkisk, C/d- 
nese, Indo^Chineae, and the Pohr fiunilies. 

in. The Matlat Race. This is characterized by 
a dark complexion, varying from a tawny hue to a v&j 
dark brown. Their hair is black, coarse, and lank, and 
I their ey&-lids are drawn obliquely upwards at the outer 
angles. The mouth and lips are large, and the nose is 
short and broad, and apparently broken at its root. The 
face is fiat and expanded, the upper jaw projecting, and 
the teeth salient The skull is high and squared, or 
rounded, and the forehead low and broad. This race 
is active and ingenious, and possesses all the habits of 
a migratory, predaceous, and maritime people. The 
sub-divisions embrace the Maylay and Polynesian (or 
South Sea Island) families. 

lY. The Axebigak Race is marked by a brown 
complexion, long, lank, black hair, and deficient beard. 
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The eyes ave black and deep aet, and the brow low— 
the cheek-bonea high, the nose large and aqnaline, the 
mouth large, and the lips tumid and compressed. The 
akull is small, wide between the parietal proturberanoes, 
prominent at the vertex, and flat on the occiput In 
their mental character, the Americans are aveTse to 
eultimtion, and slow in aoquiring knowledge; restless, 
revengeful, and fond of war, and wholly destitute of 
maratnne adyentuie. The iamilies into which this 
nee is subdived, are two— the Ammean and the Tot- 

y. Tn Ethtopijlv Ragb is characterized by a black 
complexion, and black, woolly hair; the eyes are large 
and prominent, the nose broad and flat, Kpe thick, and 
the mouth wide; the head long and narrow, the fore- 
head low, the cheek bones prominent, the jaws pro- 
jecting, and the chin smaJL In disposition the negro 
is joyous, flexible and indolent; while the many nations 
which compose Uiis race present a singular diversity of 
intellectual character, of which the far extreme is the 
lowest grade of humanity. The Negro, Caffrtgnan^ 
SbUentat, Ootrndc Negro, AustraUan, and Alforian 
^*»iti*«j belong to this race. I shall now give a veiy 
brief description of some of the most important parts 
<if the human body, commencing with 

THX BOirxs. 

The number of bones entering into the composition 
of the human body is more than two hundred. They 
('constitute the frame-work of the body, and are gener- 
ally divided into those of the head, trunk and extrem- 
ities. Some of these are designed for the protection of 
the parts which they cover, but most are constructed 
with special reference to locomotion. Bones are com- 
posed of two kinds of substances; viz., those of an 
animal, and those of an earthy nature. The propor- 
tion of animal to earthy matter in persons of middle 
age, is about as one to two; while in in&ncy the ani- 
mal portion greatly predominates, and in old age the 
earthy. Hence, in the young the bones are soft and 
yielding, in middle life strong and elastic, and in old 
age diy and brittle. To describe the forms, relations, 
and purposes of even the most important bones of the 
system, would transcend the limits prescribed for this 
article. It need only be added, that ip the wonderful 
ad^itation of the bones to answer the purposes for which 
they were designed, the wisdom and goodness of the Cre- 
ator are most strikingly displayed. Here is neither su- 
perfluity nor deficiency. In form and position, no im- 
provement could be suggested. Like all other works of 
natme, the human skeleton shows that the hand that 
made it was divine. In no part is there the least indi- 
cation that it is the woik of blind *< chance,*' but eveiy- 
where there is indelibly impressed the most unequivo> 
csl marks of design. 

THX xrscKxs. 

Covering the bones and attached to them are the 
muscles. They are very numerous, and employed in 
communicating motion to all parts of the system. 
They constitute what is commonly called the lean flesh, 
or the red fleshy part of the body, and are composed 
10 



of small fibres, each of which is inclosed in a thin, 
delicate sheath, er membrane. A stronger membrane 
surrounds each of the muscles, by which they are sep- 
arated from others with which they come in contact, 
and over which they move with perfect fireedom. Mus- 
cles are generally divided into three parts; viz., the 
middle, which is the thick fleshy portion called the 
beUffy and the extremities which are denominated the 
or^gwi imd iruertimu Most muscles are attached to 
two bones; to one by the origin, which b the fixed 
extremity, and to the other by the insertion, which is 
moved towards the origin by <he shortening of the 
intervening part To give room for the attachment of 
the muscles to the bones, there is an enlargement of 
the latter, and a contraction of the former. This 
enlarged portion of the bone is called a proean. The di- 
minished portion of the muscle, which is white and shi- 
ning, is called a tmdon, or tineto. It is sometimes called 
a cord. This arrangement, also, adds much to the beau- 
ty and symmetry of the form. We next notice 

THX SKTir. 

This is^ composed of throe layers — ^the cuticle, or 
scarf-skin, the retemucoeum, or mucous coat, and the 
corium, or true skin. Each of these has important 
functions to perform in the animal economy. The cut' 
ick, which is the outer coat, though exceedingly thin, 
serves as a protection to the more sensitive parts be- 
neath. It is furnished with neither blood vessels, nor 
nerves, and is, therefore, wholly insensible; and if it 
has pores, they are too small to be seen even by the 
aid of the microscope. On some parts of the body, 
especially such as are exposed to pressure and friction, 
as the palm of the hands, and the soles of the feet, the 
cuticle is naturally thick, and is rendered still more so 
by use. The nails belong to the cuticle, separating 
with it from the true skin. 

The mucous coat lies between the cuticle and corium. 
It is a thin, sofl net-work, which seems to be dedgned 
to preserve the moisture of the nerves, which are spread 
out upon the surface of the true skin, to moderate the 
effect of external pressure and friction. It is, like the 
cuticle, unprovided with nerves and blood-vessels, and, 
of course, like that, insensible. It is the seat of the 
coloring matter of the skin. 

The corium, which is the innermost coat, is a dense, 
firm tissue, peculiarly adapted to bind together and 
protect the more internal parts of the body. Unlike 
the other layers, it is distinctly organized, and abun- 
dantly supplied with nerves and blood-vessels, which 
are so numerous and minutely divided, that the point 
of the finest needle cannot be placed apon the sur&ce 
vrithout coming in contact with them. It is the seat 
of sensation and touch, and an organ of absorption 
and exhalation. It also assists in regulating the heat 
of the body. As an organ of exhalation, it is of great 
importance. The amount of waste matter carried oflf 
by the skin is, undoubtedly, much greater than is gen- 
erally supposed. By the most accunte experiment it 
has been found that, under ordinary dreumstances, no 
less than twenty ounces of such matter is thrown off 
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in thii xnumer every twenty-four hours, mostly by 
what u termed inseniible perspiratioiu 

THX HKABT. 

This may be considered the fountain-head whence 
issue the streams of life. It is a strong conical shaped 
muscle, situated in the thorax, and, in man, somewhat 
upon the left side. It contains four large cavities ; viz., 
the right auricU, which receiyes the blood as it is re- 
turned by the veins from the difierent parts of the 
body-^the right ventricle, into which the blood is dis- 
charged by the right auricle, and which, in turn, sends 
it to the lungs through the pubnonaiy arteries — ^the kft 
auricki which receives the blood on its return from the 
lungs, pouring it immediately into the kft veniriele, 
from which it is propelled, through the aorta, or large 
arteiy , intp all parts of the system. The blood, in its re- 
turn from the extremities to the heart, and until it reaches 
the lungs, is of a dark color, and is called venoue blood. 
In the luBgs it is changed to a bright red, after which, 
until it again reaches the extremities, it is Imown as 
arterial blood. The former is incapable of supporting 
life until renovated by the process of respiration. The 
organs or vessels which return the blood to the heart, 
are denominated veins ; those which distribute it through 
the system, arteries. Both of these may be seen at the 
wrist — ^the dark blue vessels seen near the surface are 
the veins — those in which the pulsation is observed are 
arteries. Perhaps in no part of the system are the 
marks of design more obvious than in the organs of 
circulation, especially in the beautiful contrivances 
called valves, employed for the purpose of preventing 
the blood from turning back in some parts of its course. 
These, however, cannot be well described without the 
aid of diagrams. Inmiediately connected with the 
organs of circulation, in position and object, are 

THE Luarcs. 
These are those large, spongy bodies found with the 
heart in the thorax. They are the organs of respira- 
tion, and are made up of the bronchial tubeSt which are 
merely a continuation and subdivision of the windpipe, 
air cells, blood-vesseh, nerves, and cellular membrane. 
The air cells, which are connected with the bronchial 
tubes, are exceedingly numerous, varying from the 
twentieth to the hundredth of an inch in diameter. 
Their entire sur&ce, in a human subject, of ordinary 
size, is supposed to exceed 20,000 square inches. In 
respiration, these are filled with atmospheric air, which 
is separated from the blood by the thin membrane with 
which they are lined. Through this membrane the air 
acts upon the blood-— oxygen, one of its elements, being 
absoibed, and carbon g^ven ofL Aqueous vapor is ako 
. exhaled. As to some of the chimical changes which 
take place in respiration, there is a diversity of opinion. 
A due quantity of oxygen, however, is indispensable. 

THE HXRYXS. 

In many respects the nervous ^stem is the most 
interesting portion of our physical nature. It is here 
that the mind holds its mysterious communion with 
the material world. The nerves are the instruments 
with which the mind acts upon external objects, and 



the ni^um through which they, in turn, act upon the 
mind. A nerve conveys the decision of the will to the 
member which is to execute its highest resolve ; or it com- 
municates knowledge from without, which wakes up the 
strongest emotions of the soul. The system is cost- 
posed of the brain, spinal marrow, and nsrvu* The 
foimer occupies the cavity of the skull. It consists of 
two parts — ^the cerebrum and cerebellum* The formsr 
occupies all the upper portion of the cavity, and is divi- 
ded into two equal parts, called hemisphires, one lying 
on each side of the head. These are again subdivided 
into three lobes-<-the anterior, middle, and posterior, 
occupying the portions of the head indicated by their 
names. The cerebellum lies in the back part of the 
head, immediately below the cerebrum. The whole 
brain is marked upon the sudace with a great variety 
of undulating windings, called eanvoluUnrmi and is !»> 
closed by three memkvanes. The dura mater, which 
is the outer one, is thick and strong; the /na mater, the 
inner membrane, is of a much finer texture; and be- 
tween tiiese is the tunica araeknoideaf which, onkss 
inflamed, is nearly txansparent 

The spinal marrow, or cord, is oannectsd with the 
brain, and consists of an elongated cylinder of nervous 
matter, extending down tiie back, and lodged in the 
canal formed by the grooves and arches of the verte- 
brae. It is of the same substance as the brain. From 
this cord proceed nerves, which extend to all parts of 
the system — those which are appropriated to the frmc-^ 
tion of sensation from the posterior portions, and those 
designed to communicate voluntary motioh from the 
anterior. The nerves communicating with the organs 
of sense will be noticed in anotiier place, as, also, more 
particularly the/unc^tofu of the brain. A few practi- 
cal hints may form^the subject of a separate communi- 
cation. 



Original. 
ACROSTIC FOR AN ALBUM. 
Fill'b are they with joys divine, 
On whose path God's &ce doth Bhine>^ 
Round whose heart his blessings twine. 
May All-gpiidnig light and love. 
In life's way teach thbe to wve\ 
Sunny paths of peace be ihme. 
Sure, to thee, the sinless clime! 
Alpine height, or flow'ry valet. 
Northern blast, or southern gale. 
Nightly gloom, or morning beam. 
Winter shade, or summer gleam. 
Harvests rich, or gleanings rare, 
In their offerings equal are, 
There where Christ hath his abode. 
Ever loved and served as Grod, 
Seek, beloved, seek below, 
All the depths of grace to know ; 
Leam that, rich or poor on earth. 
Bound to Christ by second birth, 
Upward home thou soon wilt rise, 
Meet for mansions in Ae skies. H« 
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Original. 
THE BAILOR. 

BT BEY. A. M, LORRAIl^E. 

Mt "Voyage up the Cattegat" naturally enough 
produced a train of recollections and reflections, Tvhich 
I trust would interest the readers of the Repository. 

I closed that recital hy observing, " that we had many 
a fearful talk about the pinnace, after we put to sea.'' 
These conversations were generally wound up hy Old 
Chaplain Jack, who, with an indefinable squint, would 
exclaim, " Away with your ifs and your ands — ^your 
rotmd turns and half-hitches! My great comfort is, 
* What is to be, will be.' He who is bom to be drown" 
tdj cannot be hanged. Didn't I make fast the painter 
with my own flippers 1 And when they raised the 
holloo below, did I not run to haul up the pinnace? 
But never a piece of a boat could I see, as big as you 
might stuff in your eye. Bad luck to the old yawl ! 
rris not the first break that she has taken. I would 
rather pull the bow oar in the jolly-boat, than to sit in 
the stam sheets of the pinnace." 

But Old Jack would not say this until he had ex- 
hausted his own eloquence on the subject, and had lis- 
tened to all that could be said, pro and con, from the 
boatswain down to the cabin-boy. And when he 
found that we began to gather in our slack, *< for want 
of argument," he felt it to be his province, as an 
" ancient mariner," to wind up the whole with relig- 
ion — ^if that can be called religion which throws 
aloft the blame of all that is done on the land and 
on the sea. Poor Jack's insight of the doctrine of 
Vitality was extremely convenient. It absolved him as 
readily of the sin of a drunken frolick, as it did of the 
death of Charley, of which he was indeed innocent 
However, there was no protest to his dogma in those 
days ; for it was indescribably pleasant to all hands, to 
know that they had done all that could be done to 
save their ship-mate, and that, as it regarded them- 
selves, no shark could devour them until iheir time 
came. 

If there were no hereafter, it is questionable whether 
it would be an act of mercy to dispossess the sailor of 
this delusion. It is. a deadening opiate, lulling the 
seaman in danger, and in tempest, just as it quiets the 
fears of the Mussulman in the rage of battle. But 
when we consider that man is immortal — ^that there is 
a God to be loved — a heaven to be obtained — that our 
eternal states are hanging on liie feebte life^rope of a 
fleeting probation, and that man is a moral agent, we 
most acknowledge that it is philanthropic to anoint the 
eyta of seamen, that they may see. 

I spoke in my former communifiation of the sailor's 
fupentttion. But the wpid *< superstition " I do not use 
in the infidel sense. It does not embrace that strong 
persuasion which the mariner has of the truth of the 
Bible. In all my acquaintance with seamen, (and the 
morning of my life was with them,) I never found one 
who had the temerity to deny the Scriptaies; and my 
oondusion is, that salt water might breed any thing 



sooner than Atheism. They have, as thty think, a 
more formidable reason for not ob^ing the word of 
God, than infideliQr. They admit that it is all true 
and good, very good; but they contend thsit God will 
make an exception for poor sailors, in consideration of 
the tempests, disasters, and shipwrecks which they 
encounter in the world, and the dog's life which they 
live. They urge that he will not call into strict quea- 
tion an occasional sprey on shore. Nor do I mean by 
superstition the unshaken belief of sailors in the possi* 
bili^ of occasional visits from the world of spirits; 
for, as many pious and learned men have advocated 
this, I leave it to others dogmatically to denounce it at 
superstition ; and when they have proved it such, I shall 
agree with Dr. Clarke, that it is infinitely less danger- 
ous than infidelity. 

But by superstition I mean the voracious credulity 

with which seaman swallow every hook that is baited 

with a ghost or hobgoblin. They will tell not only of 

the spirits of departed men and women, but of the 

apparitions of houses, ships, boats, and things which 

were never sentient in this world or the world to come. 

When a boy, I could not desire snugger moorings, in 

the mid watch, than to be pressed in the circle between 

two shaggy pea-jackets, while, 

** Heard solemn, went the goblin story round, 
'Till supefBtitious honor crept o'er all." 

One fellow would go on with his chilling and unearth- 
ly tale, until the whole watch drank in the panic, ex- 
cept himself, he being braced by an inward conscious- 
ness that the story was of his own fabrication. But 
as, soon as he would wind up his yam^ and give place 
to another, himself would begin to drink the same' cup 
of trembling which he had been administering to odi'^ 
ers. Thus did they proceed, each believing others 
more honest than himself. And it was no hard matter 
thus to believe, as each succeeding tale was more and 
more strongly fortified, by the most solemn asserva- 
tions — sometimes honor, life, and every thing el«e 
being pledged for the veracity of the story. This was 
an indispensable prefaced; for a sailor would pay veiy 
little attention to a tale, were he advertised beforehand 
of its falsehood. "Away with your spoon-drift," he 
would say, "who do- you think will hearken to your 
iiel" Sometimes they would all become so timorous, 
that it required considerable effort for the stoutest of 
them to gcf alone on the forecastle to call the watch. 
However, they did not always riot in the supernatural. 
At times they recited tales that would not discredit 
the "Arabian Nights' Entertainments." 

A fellow might be ever so shiftless and lazy — ^might 
turn the ship into a sloop forty times in a day — (to 
" make a sloop of a ship," is to skulk on the forecastle, so 
as to bring the three masts in a range with the offioera 
abaft) — ^he might, in one word, be a perfect land-lub- 
ber, yet when night came, the crew would forgive him 
all, if he could only tell a fine yam, or sing a good 
song. 

When religion spreads extensively on the sea, how 
delightfully will the nocturnal hours he employed by 
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"THY WILL BE DONE. 
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the watch upon 4eck ! Then will thej talk about the 
melting fltoiy of the cro«i tell their Chrietian experience 
over, and aing the songa of Zion, until the very waves 
will be vocal with the praises of God. 

The history of the most illiterate sailori if written 
by a masterly hand, would be filled with the most 
thrilling incidents— incidents as astonishing as ro- 
mance, but far more interesting, because they would 
be clothed with the power of truth. Why, then, may 
we not hope that when religion and science shall have 
diffused their influence over the seaa, the ocean will 
become an unceasing fountain of intellectual and of 
lawful amusement to mankind 1 

No missionaiy efforts so ravish my soul as those 
that are made for the salvation of seamen. The be- 
nevolence of the Church has now put one foot upon 
the land and one upon the sea, and is crying with a 
loud voice, **TeBX God, and give glory to him; for the 
hour of his judgment is come; and worship him who 
made the heavens and the earth, and the sea and the 
fountains of water." But the rivers appear to be too 
much neglected, aa though they belonged neither to the 
land nor to the sea. Who will arise to bless the " foun- 
tains of water,*' whol O, ye daughters of Wesley, 
here is a work for you to do ! You might form socie- 
ties, powerful and unique, and as merciful as singular, 
whidi would loom forth as the redeeming angel of the 
waters, until Scriptural holiness should cover all our 
rivers. Metbinks one will say, ''What a singular 
proposal! Have v^e any thing to do with the rivers?'* 
Yes. Remember that those streams will ever consti- 
tute the principal avenues of our trade and enterprise. 
Look now at the lovely boy in your arms, and reflect 
that his home may be upon the waters, as captain, offi- 
cer, supercargo, or trader. Before thai day arrives, if 
you hasten the beneficent work, your bounty will go 
before to prepare the way — ^to make the rough places 
smooth — ^to destroy the snags and sawyers of infidelity 
and intemperance— to raise a highway for our God, 
and sanctuaries for. your ofispring, until the Ohio, the 
Missouri, and the Mississippi, witli their tributary 
streams, in all their vast extent, shall see the salvation 
of the Lord. 



Original. 
THE CONSUMPTIVE. 

Tiiou*RT hastening to that land of shades 
Where sleeps life'a restless billow—- 

Where low the weary head is laid« 
Upon a dreamless pillow. 

Thy sunken form shows, even now, 
The grave's not flu: before thee ; 

And paleness seated on thy brow, 
Says death*s dark shade is oVr thee. 

Prepare ! for lo, the hour is near- 
Time yet to thee is given, 

That when thy sun of life sets here, 
It may arise in heaven. 



Original. 
"THY WILL BE DONE." 
It was the twilight hour. Within a room, whose 
heavy satin draperies, and costly furniture, told of 
wealth and luxury, knelt a fair young girl, in deep and 
earnest prayer. With hands slightly clasped, and 
tears glistening on her pale cheek, she seemed more 
like an inhabitant of some brighter world, than a child 
of earth; and though time had traced no lines of grief 
or care upon her brow, yet the expression ntnu was 
one almost of agony. And why knelt she there— that 
bright beloved one, in all her dream-like beauty and 
innocence 1 Was it to give away her heart to Him 
who read its most secret thoughts 1 No; she had 
done it long before, and had often realized a Savior's 
love. But he had now called her to a severe trial of 
her fidth, firom which nature shrunk in fear and trem- 
bling. She had been asked by one whom she loved 
with the deep and confiding trust of woman, to leave 
the splendor which surrounded her, to brave the perils 
of the raging deep, and go with him to lift the standard 
of the cross in those lands where 

** The heathen, in his blindnesi, 
Bows down to wood and stone." 

She must forsake friends and country — must break all 

the endearing ties which bound her to a happy home, 

and it might be, give up her young lifii, for ChrisCs 

sake. It was a bitter struggle; but grace triumphed 

over nature; and rising fit>m her knees, with high 

resolve and noble resolution beaming firom every line 

of her beautiful face, she said, in a low musical voice, 

"I have given up all — thy will be done »*»••• 

She hath gone— she hath left the home of her 
childhood — the fond parents who had watched over 
her infancy, and with but one earthly arm to lean 
upon, one noble heart to call her own, she hath wan- 
dered fiir firom the land of her birth, to the sea-girt 
isles of paganism, to tell the perishing milUons there 
of a Savior's love, and point them to heaven and im- 
mortality. Years have rolled away, amid sorrow, pri- 
vation and suffering, but she has never regretted the 
step she took in earlier life; and often, when its storms 
have been gathering in gloom around her — ^when hope 
seemed to have fled, and every succeeding wave threat- 
ened to overwhelm her firail and shattered bark, she 
hath heard, in the still small voice of Jehovah, 

'Tear not, I am with thee. O, be not dismayed. 
For I am thy Ood, and will etlll give thee aid ; 
I'll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand. 
Upheld by my rightoua, cnmipoient hand." 



8ABA0TH. 
This word is sometimes confounded with Stdibaih, 
Its meaning is very diferent. Sabaoth is a Hebrew 
word, and signifies hoets or armies. The expreasion, 
therefore, •* Lord God of Sabaoth," b the same as Lord 
God of hosts. It may refer to hosts of angels, or 
redeemed saints, or to God's people on earth. It even 
applies to the stars, marshaled as an army in battle 
array, to execute the pleasure of the Supreme Being. 
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Original. 
ON FEMALE INFLUENCE. 
Dba» Bbothxb Haxuvb,— In my former oommn* 
akation under the above caption, I deaigned scarcely 
any thing more, than to offer my hearty congratulationfl 
upon your auapicious commencement of the Ladies' 
Repository, and to indioaU the topic upon which I in- 
tended to write. And what, with the laborious duties 
of two entire profiBssorships, which, for the sake of 
economy to the College, I have voluntarily undertaken 
to peribnn, together with other indispensable engage- 
ments, I have sometimes been tempted to iear, that 
what I may furnish for the Repository, will be r»- 
gaxded by its numerous and intelligent readers, as but 
little better than mere scribbling. For though I am 
not BO vain as to proclaim with one of old, pmgo in 
eUmamr-'l write for immortality ; yet I confine that I 
am, by no means, unsolidtous that what I do write 
may not be altogether unworthy the attention of those 
who may honor it with a perusal. In writing, how- 
ever, (even under the most &vorable circumstances,) as 
in the performance of every other duty, I am under the 
necessity of throwing myself upon the kind indulgence 
of those whom I endeavor to serve. And were I so 
ftstidbus as not to be willing that any thing I write, 
should meet the eye of that important chaiacter--the 
public-— until it has been brought to such a state as 
perfectly to satisfy my own mind, I should be in the 
condition of the man, who is said to have stood on the 
bank of a river, waiting for it to run by, that he might 
be able to cross to the opposite shore. 

But a truce to apologies, which, in general, are none 
other than indirect and ill-disgtiised compliments to the 
very persons who make them. And, especially, must 
I endeavor to avoid the enor into which a member of a 
oertain Legislature is said to have been in the habit of 
ftlling; who, in the beginning of his speeches, would 
always apologize to the House for what he was going 
to say; and in the conclusion, would repeat and spin 
out a great many additional apologies for what he had 
aaid. A fellow member who felt himself annoyed by 
tins seemingly interminable habit, observed in reply, on 
one occasion, that the gentleman's speeches reminded 
him of a kind of houses, that he had frequently seen in 
Virginia, which were all front-porch and back-porch. 
I must try to keep clear of falling into the same con- 
demnation. 

• In pursuing the subject which I have selected to 
write upon, it may be well» for the sake of something 
like method, to notice the effects of female influence in 
the formation and modification of the human character, 
during the several successive perioda of infancy, child- 
hood, youth, and mature age ; intending in all that I 
may oflfer, to produce, if possible, an increasing convic- 
tion of the vast importance of cultivating, to the great- 
est practicable extent, the intellectual powers, the moral 
focnhieB, and the religioas sensibilities of that interest- 
ing portion of society. 

Education, in its most enlarged and appropriate sense, 
not only AoukI commence ; but, either for good or for 



evil, aetnklly does commence in every solitary instance^ 
during the periods of in£mcy and childhood. Then it 
VB that the mind and the heart are "wax to receive and 
marble to retain " the impressions that are made upon 
them. The future tree or shrub does not more certainlv 
partake of the nature of the plant from which it springy 
than is the future character of the man or woman, de- 
cidedly influenced by the education they may have re- 
ceived in the cradle or the nursery. We need not 
repeat for the twenty-thousandth time, the universally 
admitted principle, that "just as the twig is bent, the 
tree's indined." I know that this maxim, and a multi- 
tude of others to the same purpose, have become ex* 
ceedingly and almost intolerably trite. They are nev- 
ertheless true, and, as is usual with all such ma-ritm t^ 
they are trite because they are true. And until their 
importance is more generally felt and acied upon, those 
who take a becoming interest in subjects of this natuiei 
must continue to repeat and insist upon them, in eveiy 
variety of form, at the risk of being set down by your 
lovers of flash and novelty, as intolerably prosing. 
Such truths as these, like those of the sacred Scrip* 
tures, (with which they are in admirable keeping,) are 
not to be passed over, or pressed with less frequency or 
earnestness, because the people may happen to be tired 
of hearing them. It is the solemn and imperative duty 
of every friend of humanity, to persevere in the pro- 
mulgation and enforcement of them, whether the people 
will hear, or whether they will forbear. 

We repeat, therefore, that the education which we 
receive during our infancy and childhood, is of vital 
importance to our future prosperity and happiness. 
And it is equally indisputable, that female influence, in 
almost every conceivable case, great^ predominates in 
the impartation of that education, of whatever charae* 
ter it may be. And, alas ! how injurious, and yet how 
common is the mistake, that very slender qualifications 
(of an intellectual and moral kind) will suflice to meet 
all the wants of our nature, during those interesting 
and critical portions of our existence. Ladies, who 
would not permit a bungler to manufacture for them, 
the most trivial article of wearing apparel, we are sony 
to say, are not unfrequently willing to surrender the 
entire charge of their children, into the hands of those, 
who are but little else than a compound of ignorance^ 
coarseness, passion and vulgarity. And no marvel, if 
in the hands of such persons, they acquire a viciousneai 
of mind, of manners and of morals, which the most 
assiduous attentions of their parents, and the most la- 
borious eflbrts of their subsequent instructors, are alto- 
gether insufficient to eradicate. Those who for years, 
have been accustomed to the education of youth, know 
a little of what we are now saying, from wofiil experi- 
ence. And because they do not sometimes work mira- 
cles in the transformation of such children, these very 
parents, whose indiscretions in the early training of 
them, have thrown insurmountable obstacles in their 
way, are ready to charge them with being impudent 
pretenders in their profession. Let parents do their 
duty to their children at home, and then if teachers do 
not succeed in improving their minds, and preserving 
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their morali, let them be held to a rigid responsibility, 
and let them be banished from the stations, which they 
so unworthily fill. 

But of those parents, who do not abandon their chil- 
dren into other and manifestly incompetent hands, it 
is not every one that has intelligence and wisdom to 
adopt, and firmness and patience to pursue, such a 
course as will be most conducive to the happiness of 
their of&pring. Some of the most profound principles 
appertaining to the philosophy of the human mind, 
may be, and indeed should be brought to bear, in the 
performance of this task ; whether these principles be 
acquired in the schools or elsewhere. But in nothing 
whatever is there more of quackery displayed than in 
tills department of human duty. If it is one of the 
most prominent and distingui^ing traits of empiricism, 
to contend that all diseases may be cured by the same 
remedy, and by the same mode of treatment, we may 
find an abundance of it among parents, in the manage- 
inent of their children. With many of them, the great 
^p0ct/fe for all diseases, whether of the mind or of the 
heart, is the rod* And you will generally find, that 
those who have the least ability to reason with their 
ehildren, and the least control over their own passions, 
are the very persons that ap^dy this wonderful remedy, 
the most frequently, severely, and indiscriminately. 
And while they are applying it, they show by their in- 
furiated manner, that they are as much in need of this 
kind of discipline, to say the least of it, as the child is. 
Their manner is so violent, outrageous and revolting, 
that tiw sight it presents to the spectator is as grossly 
inooRsisjtent, as would be that of Satan reproving sin. 
In a word, it is obvious to every one who is compelled 
to witness the unpleasant and humiliating scene, that 
the child, whatever its fault may have been, "is more 
thmed against, than sinning." The rod, the rod ! this 
Is the potent and magical instrument, which, with such 
persons, severs the Gordian knot of every difiiiculty. 

I do not pretend to say, that there are no occasions 
on which the rod should ever be used. Such an asser* 
tion would be alike contradictory to reason and to Scrip- 
tare. But a single chastisement suitably timed, and 
administered with a proper temper, and persevered in 
until the child's rebelhous disposition is subdued, is 
worth a thousand administered in the manner above 
mentioned. Worth a thousand such did I say ? Nay, 
the oflener such chastisements are administered, the 
more valueless, and the more pernicious they become. 
Every successive flagellation of this sort, only hardens 
and imbrutes the mind and moral feelings of the c^ild, 
and makes it the more necessary to increase the dose, 
when it is resorted to again. The child is soon, and 
very properly impressed with a conviction that it is chas- 
tised as much, or more to gratify the passions of the 
parent, than to correct its own faults; and the conse- 
quence is, that it renders obedience, (if indeed it obeys 
at all,) not from motives of affection and respect, but 
from a principle of servile and self-degrading fbar. And 
where this is the case, the child is gone almost beyond 
the hope of redemption. 



On the other hand, there are many parents, and espe- 
cially mothers, who unfortunately err by going to the 
opposite extreme. Whatever may be the conduct of 
the child, they are all smiles, indulgence and careasasi 
They are afraid, forsooth, that they will cramp its Imm^ 
ding genius, and break its, high and chivalrons qpiiit, 
unless they allow it to have its own way. And with 
shame be it spoken, there are not a Sgm who witness in 
their ehildren, exhibitions of pride, profanity, insolence 
and cruelty, not only without any symptoms of ragrat 
or disapprobation, but with manifest marks of pieasmie^ 
and sometimes even of exultation ; believing or afiec^- 
ing to believe, that such things are hopefrU indicatkms 
of superior parts, and of future distinction in the world. 
And what is worse, ■ there are some, who are so utterly 
reckless of what is due to themselves and their children, 
as to tolerate, and, indirectly at kast, applaud these 
things when practiced by their children towards thom* 
selves. Of such children it may be truly said, that, 
while young, <' they tread upon tiieir parents* toes^ but 
when they become older they will tread upon their 
hearts." I have known some of these promising sprouts 
myself, and I know some now, who, as fast as idleness^ 
dissipation and profanity can do so, are bringing down 
the gray hain of their too-indulgent parents, with sor- 
row to the grave. So certain, and so deplorable is the 
retribution, by which such mistaken indulgence is fol- 
lowed even in this world, that methinks it ought to be 
sufiicient to induce every mother to forego the exerdsa 
of it, whatever temporary sacrifice of feeling it may 
cost. And conscious I am that every mother, whose 
own mind and heart have been properly cultivated, and 
who possesses that moral courage, which becomes every 
enlightened rational being, and who has the interest 
and happiness of her child reaUy at heart, will repudi* 
ate such a course as I have mentioned, and steadily, 
temperately, and afiectionately purmie such a Une of 
conduct, as wiU best promote the reputation and per- 
manent welfiure of her child, whether, for the time 
being, it may be most agreeable to its feelings or not 

Among the many and powerful motives that should 
urge mothere to take such a course as this, it is by no 
means one of the least, tliat the veiy diildren upm 
whom such wholesome restraints are imposed, in the 
midst of their waywardness, will never cease to bless 
them for it in after life. And when the mortal remains 
of such mothers are reposing beneath the clods of the 
valley, and their spirits are basking in the beatitudes of 
another and a better world, these very children will oft* 
times moisten their graves with teara of gratitude, at 
tojd recollection of those maternal admonitions and 
restraints, which would not permit them to gratify their 
childish propensities and passions, at the expense of 
their present peace, and periiaps their eternal salvation. 
How many are there in Uie world, and possibly of those 
who may read these lines, who, with the deepest emo- 
tions of filial regard, can rise «p and testify, that, under 
God, they owe all that they are, and all that they hope 
to be, both in this world and in that which is to come, 
to the agency and influenoe of such mothers as tbose^' 
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mhoa» chancterf I have feeUy attempted to describe ! 
Tba writer of thia article is acquainted with one, >at 
least, who is devoutly thankful for such a mother. One 
who feels himself constrained to acknowledge, and on 
all suitable occasions, sincerely delights to acknowledge, 
that to the instnunentality of her whplesome instruo- 
ItoQs and timely restraints, he is indebted for having 
escaped many of the snares and temptations, into which 
others have unhappily fallen ; for any little good that 
he may have been the means of doing to his fellow- 
men ; and above all, for the prospect which he is some- 
times permitted to enjoy, of ere long associating with 
her, and with other departed relatives and friends, in 
that house not made with hands eternal in the heavens. 

For the want of time, | n\ust beg you to excuse me 
for breaking off at this stage of my subject, by sub- 
snribing myself as ever, most truly and affectionate^, 
your Mow laborer, in the gieat cause of human im* 
provement and happiness, J. S. TovLiirsoir. 

Avgtuia ColkgCf February, 1841. 

-^■*»e#e M ii' 

Original. 
LOVE AND HOPE. 
Iv dreams I have gone to a sunnier land. 
Where the akiee are more blue and the bieezes more 

bland, 
Where the flowers am emblems of hope and of love. 
And all of them point to a bright world above. 

But I found there, of sorrow, an emblem more true. 
In the dark mourning cypress and shadowy yew ; 
For the loveliest flower that blossom'd to-day. 
To-morrow would whisper of early decay. 

Then trust not in hope— it will shade thee in gloom ; 
Its pathway of brightness soon leads to the tomb : 
Love*8 witchery comes, too, like dreams soft and bright, 
But the swift Upse of years tells the tale of its flight 

Life itself is a weary and desolate way, 
If Heaven should deny us love's warm sunny ray—- 
And I care not how soon its sad journey is o'er. 
When the dear light of hope can illume it no more. 

EXXA. 



Original. 
LIFE. 

LiFB, like this page. 

In hoaiy age, 
Has every folded leaf inscribed ; 

Its deeds and days, 

Of blame and praise. 
For judgment scenes are treasured. 

Its hopes and fears* 

Its smiles and tears. 
Are lost, like traces, on the wave; 

Its toils and toys, 

Its grie& and joys, 
Are fled, like ahadowa, to the graviEL H. 



Opiginal. 
LIFE. 

BT B. J. cox. 

• — 

^ Our life, as a sireaiD, 
Glides Bwiiliy away.** 

Dost thou see the smaU rivulet, gathered from the 
drippings of yonder rock, and gliding down the moun- 
tain side— now increasing in its velocity, and bounding 
over rocks, and plunging down the abyss, and hunying 
along with an impetuosity little characteristic of its 
beginnings 1 Now it sweeps by with an irresistible 
force, hastenmg to join itself to the more gigantic 
stream. See! it dashes along as if in haste to be swal- 
lowed up. Thus it is with life. It commences with 
gay, but placid movements. In the bud of existence, 
the stream glides softly ; but in time the tide of thought 
and passion rises, till it takes the excited movement of 
the rushing cataract. Life in its earlier periods, is 
like the rivulet already described. Manhood is the 
majestic river, moving on with a concourse of wa- 
ters, which keep a steady flow. Now 'tis checked by 
some obstruction, until, by accumulation, it bursts, and 
hurries on. Again it meanders silently along the vale, 
then rushes down a frightful precipice, and forming 
whirlpools, threatens destruction to all. 

Such is human life. Youth gains maturity, and, for 
awhile, moves among the great mass, " unknowing and 
unknovra,"— his course bright in the prospecte of the 
future. Anon he meets with difliculties, that seem 
about to ingulf him in ruin, until, by mighty efforts, 
and by the mterposition of Providence, he rises above 
them, and again his course is smooth and calm. 

The stream moves on, until it mingles its waters with 

the ocean. Thus the stream of time bears us along^ 

till the cheek is blanched, the hand paUed, the voiee 

tremulous, the ear heavy, and the evemng of life passes 

away like the beginning, softly and silently, till, like 

the stream moving on to its final destination, it ceases, 

and is lost in the ocean of eternity. 

** Life, like an ever-rolling sureaaii 
Beam all its sons away.'* 



Original. 

ACROSTIC FOB AN ALBUM. 
Mat the flowers her hand baa watered. 
At her window bud and bloom, — 
Roses that her care has nurtured. 
Yield, O yield! a rich perfume. 
And ye roses and ye flowers, 
Never witi^or, never fade ; 
Near her window yield perfume— in her arbor deck the 

shade. 
ACay the vine her hand has caltured, 
Olive-tree, thy branches twine ! 
Never &de ye lovely flowers— languish not thou lovely 

vine! 
Rose of Sharon— lovelier Vine, 
O, protect this branch of thine ! * H. 
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Origin«l. 
CLOSE THOUGHT. 

BT BBT. B. TBOXSOK. 

• ■ 

Thought U the foundation of all intellectual excel- 
lence. What ifl it that constitutes daikness in the indi- 
vidual oi; the agel The absence of thought — solid 
thought. What is it that has handed down innumer- 
able errors from generation to generation? The want 
of thought. What was it that entombed the world's 
mind for agesi The world's fearful experiment to 
dispense with thought 

What was it that burst the diains of religious bon- 
dage, and gave to Europe moral freedom 1 What is it 
that has spread before our vision so many natural 
truths— that has opened so wide the path of discov- 
eiy — has crowded it with so many anxious inquirers, 
and is preparing the way for the general education of 
the human race? Thought* 

And yet, it may be doubted whether men, even in 
the most enlightened portions of the world, do not act 
more from authority than from reason. Man's natural 
indolence induces him to adopt the opinions of others, 
rather than form opinions for himselfl He would 
rather read or write, look or hear, talk or laugh, than 
think. Perhaps no one has ever acquired a habit oi 
reasoning without having tried a variety of expedients 
to dispense with it; while thousands forego the pleas- 
ure of original thought, because they will not pay the 
price. Like sheep, they follow a leader, and have no 
other reason for being gregarious, than "ipse dixit — Ua 
ettr 

May I not hope, therefore, gentle readers, that an 
hour of your time may not be unprofitably spent in 
pondering a few remarks on doat thought? 

As the theme is a term, and not a proposition, it will 
be necessary to prescribe some limits, in order to avoid 
discursive remarks. I propose, therefore, to inquire, 
ftr$ti what close thought implies; and, teamd, what are 
some of the subterfuges of those who avoid it 

1st It implies unity of thought I do not suppose 
that a man should have but one thought, or one favor- 
ite thought, or one particular series of thoughts. 
There i» a man of one idea. He seems fitted to re- 
volve but one thought In silence and in uproar, in 
sunshine and in shad^— whether he sings or prays, 
laughs or cries, reads or writes, flies or triumphs— at 
mom, at noon, at dewy eve, and ^ even in visions of 
the night, when deep sleep falleth upon man," his 
favorite conception occupies all his faculties. He 
hears it in running brooks, reads it in beauteous vales, 
sees it in eveiy thing. He treats men, books, and 
things, as did Lord Peter in the ''Tale of a Tub," his 
father's will, who, determined to find the word « shoul- 
der knots," picked it out letter by letter, and at last 
sabstituted C for K in the orthography. His mind, 
like the touch of the fabled Midas, which turned every 
thing into gold, transmutes all the thoughts with which 
it meets, intb the one golden idea. Such a mind may 



h«ve variety, but that 'variety must consist of the 
various phases which the fiivorite thought assumes in 
pursuing its endless revolutions. 

Perhaps most of you may be acquainted with Uving 
examples. As it would be manifestly improper for me 
to allude to such, I will advert to the well authenticap 
ted story of an ecclesiastic of a former age, whose mind 
was so thoroughly pre-occupied with cMtain doctrines, 
that he often preached election, reprobation, and fore> 
ordination from the text, *<Parthiana, Medes, and 
Elamites." 

It is a beautiful hypothesis of a school of philoso* 
phy, that there is a regular gradation among created 
beings, from the tallest archangel to the minutest par- 
ticle of inanimate matter. As the polypus serves to 
connect the world animated with the world inanimate, 
so this mind may be serviceable as a connecting link 
between soul irrational and spirit rationaL 

Such a mind is like the polypus in more than one 
respect It is said of that parasite, that, deriving nour- 
ishment from the moisture of the atmosphere, it flour- 
ishes as well on the sea-washed rock, as on the verdant 
vale — Shaving no organism-^ut living by absorption, it 
may be turned inside out, without sufiering injury or 
inconvenience; and being unique, it may be cut into 
sections, and each part retain its beauty and perfection. 
So with such a mind — ^it is the same in the most banen 
as in the most fertile region of conception; and all its 
delicate and complicated machinery being drawn into a 
simple hollow canal — ^increasing by no elaborate pro- 
cesses of secretion and digestion — ^but by simple ab- 
sorption from the inner and outer surfaces, it might be 
indefinitely divided, if mind were divisible, and each 
part possess all the loveliness and perfection of the 
primordial being. 

I say not that such a mind must necessarily be 
weak— it may be strong, but it cannot be healthy — its 
condition is that of mono-mania. It is as pitiable an 
anomoly in the moral world, as an animal with one 
muscle and capable only of flexion and extension, 
would be in the natural world. 

By unity of thought I mean that a man should have 
but one thought at a time. Unity of effort is essential 
to vigorous action. The human mind, in its best es- 
tate, is Umited. The triumphs of the proudest human 
soul are few and humble. Physiologists have said that 
no two general specific diseases can occupy the same 
system at the same time. If a stronger malady assail 
the body pre-occupied by a weaker, the besieged may 
retire from its fortress, and give phioe to the besieger; 
the latter having run its course, may retire, and the 
former may return and finish its career. Upon this 
principle the dreaded practice of exciting ptyalism, in 
febrile a£feetions, is founded--the physician expecting 
that, by inducing the mercurial fever, he will overcome 
the more dreaded intermittent or remittent We leave 
to others the settlement of the physiological principle 
and the practice founded upon it 

Our purpose is to illustrate the physiological law that 
the mind cannot be occupied wHh two important 
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thoughts at the same moment. By attempting to grasp 
many thoughts at once, we grasp no one firmly. The 
story told (if I mistake not) by Dr. Franklin, of the 
child who, while he held an apple in each hand firmly, 
sought to bear off a third and lost all of them, (a story 
originally employed to exhibit the folly of avarice,) will 
serve to illustrate the futility of the attempt to seize a 
dozen thoughts together. The mind, crippled by a 
thousand ideas at once, can no more reason, than could 
a shepherd discourse with his fiiend, amid the din of a 
thousand forge hammers. 

I would not be understood that in examining one 
thought we may not examine others, collaterally. In 
tracing one'thought we shall meet with many ; for no 
one is isolated. As in sailing down a stream we find 
ourselves in a swelling channel, constantly enlarging 
by the accession of tributaries; so, in pursuing a 
thought, we shall find it enlarging and multiplying its 
relations. Only let us take care to sail down the main 
channel instead of trying to sail up each tributary. 

It may be thought that by limiiuig the mind, it is 
contracted. It is true that there is a mighty intellect, 
capable of far sweeping thought, which seems crippled 
when confined. It spurns all conmion restraints, and 
stationing itself on an eminence, which others may 
never hope to gain, and placing to the eye a telescope 
of greatest power, sees &r beyond the vision of ordinary 
minds, and reveals wondere before unconceived. But 
generally the man who always makes the wide world, or 
the wider universe, the theater of observation, will see 
no more than any other eye can perceive. Whereas, if 
he limited the field of observation, and applied a micro- 
scope to it, he would discover a thousand beauties, not 
less new, not less wonderful, though less magnificent, 
than those which the telescope discloses to the observer, 
on the eminence which, to all common footsteps, is unap- 
proached and unapproachable. Allow your thought to 
range fireely, direct your attention to nothing in particu- 
lar, and you may have variety ; but it will be barren, 
common, tasteless — ^nothing new, nothing original, 
nothing striking. 

Take a single thought, and trace its connections — if 
it belong not to the exact sciences, in which the rela- 
tions are those of degree and proportion, or to the ethical, 
in which they are those of conformity to established 
rules, you will find a thousand beautifiil relations. Let 
us specify a few : 

1. Relations of connection. Every thought is con- 
nected with a fiunily of extensive ramifications. To be 
thoroughly acquainted with it, we must noit be content 
to view it alone. Like the ingenious suitor, we must 
allow it to introduce us to its relatives, watch its move- 
ments in the family circle, observe it under the play of 
domestic afiinities, compare it with the other branches 
of its beloved sisterhood, and question, fiequently, and 
ingeniously, its most intimate companions. It is only 
in this way that we can obtain a knowledge of its occult 
characteristics. These, like the skillful coquette, it will 
hide from all but the close and practiced observer. 

2. There are relations of conrespondence. Every 

n 



thought may be regarded as having an extensive part- 
nership— «o-operating with others in manufiKturing cer- 
tain moral febrics. It is amusing and edifying to trace 
out, in any given case, the members of the firm — ^to 
examine the bond which binds them — to mark the stock 
which each has in trade— to ascertain the part which 
each performs in the common business, and see their 
mutual communications and operations. 

3. Relations of dependence. Every thought, unless 
it be a first truth, has a basis on which it reposes, and 
in its turn, affords foimdation to others. To see how 
&Lr it is dependent, and how far independent— 4o mark 
where it receives, and where it fiumishes support, is an 
exciting and gratifying task. 

4. Relations of analogy. The endless variety observ- 
able in the natural world is no less noticeable in the 
moral world. It is, at once, an exerdse of attention, of 
memory, of judgment, and of imagination, to group 
together analogous thoughts, and to mark differences 
and resemblances. And this exercise confers the power 
of nice discrimination. 

6. Relations of composition. The unlearned man 
may wonder why one single mass of ore, not larger 
than a nutpshell, should furnish matter of experiment 
to a chimist for a whole day— should induce him to call 
into requisition so many tests — to employ so much 
curious apparatus — to blow up his fires and fill his 
retorts; while he could plow over ten acres of the soil, 
or shovel up twenty cart loads of it with less time and 
trouble. Many a thought which a coarse mind would 
deem too small to be picked up, if subjected to a discern- 
ing intellect, may be deemed a worthy subject of long 
hours of experiment under the most complicated mental 
processes. Do you doubt 1 then take some thought, 
subject it to rigid analysis, and see if you do not find 
matter for all your attention, and power, and furniture of 
mind ; and if you do not receive, as the result of your de- 
composition, some element, which, if inflamed, may illu- 
minate the darkest chamber, or fuse the hardest metal. 

You will perceive, therefore, that the steady direction 
of the mind to one thought, so &r firom causing paucity 
of ideas, is productive of a rich variety. So intimately 
connected are sciences, that no man can obtain a perfect 
knowledge of any one, without acquiring a knowledge 
of many others. So it is with single fiicts. The Por- 
tuguese, in returning firom Cape Bajadore, discovered 
the island of Madeira. In their voyages to more south- 
ern capes, of the then unknown parts of Africa, they 
met with Cape Verd islands, and the Azores. In their 
search afler a new way firom the Tagus to India, they 
discovered the rich country of Brazil. In their glo- 
rious career of geographical discovery, they enlarged 
their commerce — in increasing their commerce, they 
enlarged their manufactures. 

Send out the mind upon the ocean of truth, and 
even though in pursuit of a single thought, it will meet, 
in its voyage, with others of which it does not dream. 

2d. Close thought implies fixedness of attention and 
oonceniraiion of mental energy, Washington Irving 
has remarked, that this habit is rarely poaaessed by 
Americans. They are more accustomed to observe 
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than to reason — they rely more upon facts than upon ar- 
guments. If this be so, it is the more important to call 
attention to the subject; for it is the stem decree of Heav- 
en that oonoentxation of mind is essential to powerful con- 
ception. The poet*$ soul, Uke the maniac's eye, may roll 
in pleasing phrenzy. To the student or the phibsth 
pher, whose object is the discipline of the mind, or the 
investigation of truth, steadiness of gaxe is indispensa- 
ble. The light of the sun possesses no power, when 
radiating fireely, to lire the softest piece of tinder. Is 
there a mind so glorious as to challenge the orb of day 
as a fit emblem of itself it must converge its rays to a 
focus before it can become a burning light There must 
be a fixing of attention, a combination of the faculties, 
a gathering of the soul's energies, a narrow limitation 
of the field of exertion, in order to effect any thing im- 
portant in the region of thought Small triumphs may 
be gained by scattered companies; but troops must be 
marshaled upon the same plain, obey the same com- 
mander, fight ^e same foe, to effect a glorious achieve- 
ment Do you wish to be capable of triumphant men- 
tal exertion 1 Subdue all your faculties, teach them to 
obey your commands with promptitude~-to move vrith 
automatic precision — to act in concert — to rush to head- 
quarters at a moment's warning — ^to seize a subject with 
vigor, pursue it vnth perseverence, and a determination 
never to leave it until thoroughly mastered* This is 
what phrenologists call concentrativeness — ^without it 
the most powerful organs are weak. 

3d. Close thought implies patient, laborious re- 
search. The curse which dooms man to perpetual toil 
as the price of his subsistence, penetrates his soul, and 
sheds the dews of perspiration upon his brow, before it 
allows the spirit to feel a consciousness of health and 
vigor, or permits it to thrust the sickle into a rich and 
abundant harvest of thought Fancy may take flights 
in paroxysms, but reason receives truth as the reward of 
only patient, persevering toil. God has equalized his 
gifts in the moral world more than is generally supposed. 
Excellences of mind are less the gift of nature than the 
rewards of industry. I say not that there are no orig- 
inal differences of mind; but that these are not such 
as to prevent the ordinary peasant, by a slow, steady, 
upward movement of mind, from leaving at a sightless 
distance in his rear, the brightest genius that ever the 
globe rocked — ^if that genius allow his thoughts to range 
unconcentrated, untrained. 

The eagle, fitted by God to sail aloft, directing a 
steady gaze at the orb of day, can neither attain nor 
maintain a loffy elevation without an active pinion. 
The ancients represented, in fable, that Minerva, god- 
dess of wisdom and liberal arts, sprang mature, perfect, 
full-armed, from the head of Jupiter; but if you, like 
the fabled father of men, and king of gods, nourish be- 
neath the membranes of your bmin, a fiiU-armed, perfect 
goddess, you will find that you shall suffer throes within 
the cranium, (as he is represented to have done,) and 
need the skill and the axe of Vulcan, to open your skull, 
before that virgin shall spring, and dance the Phyrric 
dance, and strike her shield and brandish her spear, and 
show her blue eye, and breathe her martial fuiy, and 



enrapture ancient proficients in virtue and wifldom with 
the depth of her counsels. 

Many a noble mind has failed to accomplish aug^t» 
because it would not labor. Much as men are indis- 
posed to physical, they are still more disinclined to 
mental toil. Let a man sit down to cogitation — he 
feels it to be burdensome — ^he thinks his stock of 
thought must soon be exhausted — ^he grows discour* 
aged. Imagination now appears in robes of light— she 
ofiers a lovely bower — she spreads a mossy couch*— she 
promises to fan with gentle zephyrs, to delight with 
lovely landscapes, and lull to repose with murmuring 
rivulets and gently flowing torrents. Without resolu- 
tion, who will not yield to the charmer 1 Sometimes, 
in the midst of our first efforts at original and continu- 
ous thought, works of taste open their fiudnating pages, 
and offer to introduce us into a world of unmarred 
loveliness. Often, when enduring the toil of research, 
wc find a path at hand ready tumpiked, leading to the 
truth of which we are in pursuit The temptation is 
too great — ^we abandon our own path, pass easily along 
the beaten track, with common minds, and although 
we arrive at the object, lose mental strength and confi- 
dence, and the sweet consciousness of original discov- 
ery. Occasionally wc excuse our minds from labor by 
sliding from investigation to some other duty, prom- 
ising a return under more fiivorable circumstances. 
Felix dismissed St Paul, promising to send for him 
when he had a convenient season — ^that season Felix 
never found. 

No one will ever prosecute a coimected train of 
thought, without holding an iron scepter, with a steady 
hand, over the powers of his mind. Never did warrior, 
scaling snow-clad Alps, need more decision and perse- 
verance and steadiness, than he who ascends elevated 
summits of thought, bearing upward his reluctant fiu:- 
ulties against ten thousand persuasive arguments, and 
gravitating influences. Rugged clifib, threatening emi- 
nences, terrific glaciere, are not more imposing obstacles 
to the traveler, than are those which present themselves 
to the imdisdplined mind in its attempt at rigorous 
investigation. 

Second, Let us consider the excuses of those who 
avoid close thought 

1st. It is frequently asked, h not thought sponiane- 
otM— suggested by laws of association beyond the con- 
trol of reason? If so, whence the necessity of mental 
exertion? This query is fi^equently the subterfuge of 
indolence. The agricultundist might say, is not vege- 
table nutrition dependent on laws beyond human regu- 
lation? why, then, need we plow, or sow, or disturb the 
earth with harrows? What though thought be not at 
the bidding of arbitrary will— 4b there no necessity for 
the employment of intellect? The existence of men- 
tal faculties, the rewards which sweeten intdlectual toil, 
the curses which pursue the conscience-smitten slug- 
gard, constitute a burning reply to the question. 

Two ways may be pointed out in which reason may 
influence thought First, it has the power of election 
and reprobation among suggested ideas. It can detain 
a thought which otherwise might pass on uimoticed, or 
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it may diam» a tlunight which qeems fitted to occupy 
the attention. The detention of an idea gives liae to a 
gerieSf which might nerer have been introduced had not 
its precursor been ^fixed4 So, also, when a conception 
is expelled, its associates are banished with it. The 
exertion of this power is of incalculable importance. 
It needs no inspiration to discern within the soul a ten- 
dency to evil, which gives to pernicious thought an 
aptitude to engage. To rai^ a crop of weeds or bram- 
bles, we need neither sow nor plow. Simply to neglect 
the soul, is to abandon it to the possession of all that is 
unlovely. We are naturally indolent; but useful ideas, 
like useful plants, require cultivation — i( therefore, 
wholesome thought springs up in the uncultured mind, 
it wilts, and withers, and dies. What greater privilege 
does the gardener need, than that of sekciing from the 
thousand productions which prolific nature pours around 
him. Let him but eradicate every weed within his 
little incloeure, and dig around the roots of his shrubs, 
his pinks, and his lilies, and he will soon reap his reward 
in the beauties and firagrance of his beds and bowers. 

What but this has transformed a rade spot into that 
"garden of tears** which enraptures every wanderer on 
** sweet Mondego's ever verdant vale ? ' * Nature is no less 
bountiful to the world invisible than to that which is 
physical. Does any one complain of barrenness or 
brambles, let him examine whether the abundance of 
his neighbor be owing to any superiority in soil. Go, 
thou sluggard, go— fence thy grounds, plow thy soil, 
pluck thy weeds, cultivate thy vines and flowers ; and 
scarce wilt thou be able to say, " Awake, O, north wind, 
and come thou south — ^blow upon my garden, that the 
spices thereof may flow out," before thou shalt see the 
grape blush upon the vine, the carnation breathe its frar 
grance, the rose disclose its beauty. 

A second way by which the reason may influence 
conception, consists in putting the mind in approxima^ 
tion to desired thought We are all conscious that we 
are able to exert the mind arbitrarily in the recollection 
of forgotten fects and personages. A friend in the 
street inquires for a mutual acquaintance— we are 
aware that we know him, but are unable to remember 
him. We pause a moment and endeavor to bring him 
to recollection — instantly he flashes upon the mind. 
Here we aio consdouB of voluntarily placing the soul 
iqpon a track which we knew would lead to the person 
whose image we wished to lecalL This is called inten- 
tional memory. In some cases we can distinctly trace 
the progress; in oCfaen, though the footsteps are undia- 
oemable, we are conscious of the movement This is 
bearing the soul backward through fiuniliar truths to 
truths forgotten; but it serves to illustrate what I have 
in view, by the voluntary placing of the soul in relation 
to undiscovered truth. When we seek to discover a 
truth, we may bear the mind onward towards the point 
whence it may be seen. Thou^ we may not be able 
to map our course, we may, nevertheless, be apprised 
of our journey. Though we -may not readt our point, 
we may travel UnuKtrda it, and cannot fiul of ascending 
to elevated points, and opening our eyes on fields of 
unwonted light Do we desire to discover new laws of 



matter or of mind, or to obeerve new correspondences in 
the inner and the outer, the physical and the intellec- 
tual worlds? Let us ascend to the tract of thought, 
where such laws are discovered, such correspondences 
observed, and dwell where the patient eye cannot long 
gaze upon the scenes spread before it, without perceiv- 
ing new and transporting forms. It is by calm and 
persevering observation alone, that unknown truth is 
made known. It may come unexpectedly, but not 
unsought The eye may have no more difficulty in 
opening upon it than upon any other truth; but the 
steps to the ascent whence it was discoverable may be 
numerous and steep. 

This capability of putting the mind in such relations 
as arc fruitful in rich and new ideas, is a great advan- 
tage which the cultivator of the mind possesses over the 
tiller of the soil. It is as though the gardener had the 
power of removing his garden at pleasure to any cli- 
mate he wished, and allowing it to remain there until 
it experienced its characteristic effects, and unbosomed 
its peculiar finits and flowers. 

{To he concluded,) 
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I SAW her once when the early glow 
On her &ir young cheek was high^- 

When a glory lighted her shadowless brow. 
And her soul beamed forth from her eye. 

She touched the lute, and its stealing strain 
Was sweet as the songs of the blest 

And her voice was soft as the wind on the main, 
When the waves are cradled to rest. 

I saw her again, but the joyous light 
From her beautiful eye had pass'd— 

The glow on her cheek had felt the blight, 
And a shadow her brow overcast 

I asked if an unrequited love 

On her heart a mildew had shed; 
For she, alone, like a wounded dove. 

From the haj^y and gay had fled. 

But she breathed not a word of the deep distress 

That on her sad spirit was laid; 
She never complained of the heartlessneas 

Of one who had fidsely strayed. 

I saw her again — a dreamless repose 

Her eyelids had quietly pressed, 
The spirit had passed from a world of woes. 

To a happier home with the blest 

And now on her dreandess piUow she sleeps, 

The wild flowers over her bloom. 
The soft winds sigh, and the clear dew weeps 

Around her neglected tomb. 
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Mr dear S. will pardon my seeming neglect, when I 
assure her that no earthly privilege is more valued hy 
me, than communion with tried friends. Friendship, 
as I judge from my own feelings, is a sentiment inher- 
ent in the human mind. The term is oflcn used in a 
sense almost profane; but this only shows, that in 
itself, it is sacred. To me it has an exquisite charm, 
and draws afler it the most moving associations of my 
life. Pleasures are rendered purer and more pleasing 
by participation, and the sorrows which most cruelly 
oppress and crush the heart, become tolerable under 
the alleviations of a soothing friendship. My fiiend- 
ships have been fortunate. And I ascribe this, first, to 
Providence, from whose beneficence we derive all our 
blessings ; secondly, to the fact that I have not suffered 
myself to be drawn into such sacred alliances with all 
who came in my way, but have sought friends in those 
who appeared, upon cautious inspection, to combine in 
themselves an assemblage of the choicest virtues which 
adorn our nature, and render sweetly amiable the fe- 
male character. 

While penning these thoughts, how naturally am I 
transported back to the scenes of earlier life — to the 
forming stages of that blissful and lasting friendship 
which has so long existed between my dear 8. and 
myselfl How vivid in my memory are the blithsome 
hours of our childhood. I am lost in the musings of 
the past, and seem again to.be whirling along the ave- 
nue near your revered father*s residence, gathering the 
sunny flowrets which were not half so gay and smil- 
ing as our own happy selves. With what rapture 
were we wont to welcome the now waiting season — 
the approach of spring ; and as it brought along a 
clear, cloudless morning, with what enthusiasm did wc 
wander forth to greet the charms, and riot in the gush- 
ing glories of the season ! Then the breezes of the 
fragrant morning, and the softer sighs of evening, made 
the music of the openihg and closing day, and feath- 
ered choirs added choruses to the strain. 

How often did we linger and listen to the murmurs 
of the far off water-fall, or the softer sounds of the 
streamlet purling at our feet Then the fire-fly, rising 
from the surrounding verdure, floated before us on the 
evening air, shedding transient gleams upon the dark- 
ness, and willing, it would seem, to light us on our 
way. These were the days in which we formed gar- 
lands of roses, never to fade ; and painted scenes of 
future happiness, never to sufler the withering touch 
of disappointment. But ah ! how fleeting is human 
bliss, when sought in the vain amusements of this life ! 
I ask, where are the fiicnda of our youth ? A long, 
mournful reverberation returns, saying, many of them 
have gone down the tide of retumless years, while the 
wild grass waves over their graves, hallowed by a thous- 
and sacred recolleetions; and the sculptured marble 
lifts its front to perpetuate their memories, and rehearse 
to the passing traveler their virtues. 

Here lies a letter, bearing the mournful tidings that 



a beloved relative has left the shores of time. In the 
morning of life she espoused the religion of the blessed 
Redeemer. Intent upon the object of her faith, she 
never paused until she was called from the field, not a 
captive, but a conqueror, with a swelling hope of glory 
breaking in delightful surprise, and mingling with the 
everlasting songs of heaven. She was lovely. She 
possessed the happy art of combining gentleness and 
fortitude in all her performances. Often have I, at 
even, when the sun had found his place of repose in 
the purple west, and twilight was calmly bathing the 
bosom of nature, gone witli her to the habitation of 
suffering humanity. With what compassion would 
she hush the cries of the orphan, and dry up the tears 
of the broken-hearted. Our hearts, more than once, 
melted within us while listeiung to the mournful story 
of the woes of her whom dissipation had made twice 
a widow. But this loved one of my childhood is gone. 
On the heath, or when I sit alone by the streams of the 
hills, I'll talk of her who, pale as the marble, lies shel- 
tered by the rock, while the moon sheds its beams on 
her grave. Shall her hand tune the harp to the mild 
notes of glory ? Yes, when the dream of the grave is 
over, she will make music before the throne. 

But whither do I stray? Forgive me. You know 
to write as our thoughts wander, is the privilege of 
friendship. And now, my dear S., before I close, per- 
mit me to recommend to your serious attention the 
subject of religion. From other pursuits you may, 
perhaps, glean some unsatisfactory and transient enjoy- 
ments ; but from religion you will reap a har\'est of the 
most sublime truths, of the purest delights, and of the 
richest and most lasting pleasures. It will embalm 
your morning walks, and sweeten your evening medi- 
tations. It is the fragrance of the garden of love. It 
will soften all the asperities, and enhance all the joys 
of your being. 

Affectionately yours, Aif x. 

Original. 
GOD A DEFENSE. 

" As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so 
the Lord is round about them that fear him.". Jndea 
was a mountainous country, and Jerusalem was situated 
in the mountains* From the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean the path almost constantly ascends to the city. 
But the city is environed by other hills. Catherwood's 
panoramic representation presents these hills in a stri- 
king aspect, so that on entering the rotunda to examine 
the painting, the first glance brings the above text to 
mind. To give force and effect to the Psalmist's excla- 
mation, we must recollect that these mountains were 
generally beautiful and firuitfiil, producing olives, vines 
and pasturage. Moses says, that the rocks of the moun- 
tains give forth oil, by which figure he intimates their 
surprising fertility. What striking emblems were they 
of the power and mercy of him whose arm is our 
defense, and whose paths drop fiitnesB, to . all who put 
their trust in him ! H. 
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THE IMMUTABILITY OF CHRIST. 

BT L. L. HAMLINS. 

" Jeaufl Chrial, the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever," 
Hebrews xiii, 8. 

Immcta b ilitt belongs only to God. It is claimed by 
him in the Scriptures of truth as one of his distinguish- 
ing attributes— an attribute in which he difTers from all 
creatures, and by which he is elevated infinitely above 
them. To the immutability of his nature he teaches 
us to trace the stability of his purposes, and the moral 
uniformity of his government over the world. To his 
immutability we must ascribe that deliberation of his 
providence, which neither his friends nor his foes can 
disturb— a deliberation which prevents all haste to re- 
ward and to punish, and which accomplishes the work 
•of Aoral correction, and of ultimate retribution wisely, 
both in regard to their methods and their periods. *' I 
am the Lord, I change not, therefore ye sons of Jacob 
are not consumed." 

The text ascribes immutability to our Lord Jesus 
Christ Of course, it presents him as clothed with an 
incommunicable attribute of Jehovah. No language 
can be found, in the Jewish or Christian Scriptures, 
which less equivocally, or more forcibly asserts absolute 
and eternal unchangeableness, than does the language 
of the text ** Yesterday — to-day — and for ever ** Yes- 
terday denotes eternity past ; to-day designates the pre- 
sent; for ever points to eternity future. In these 
three states, embracing with an impressive particularity 
and emphasis a whole eternity^ Christ is declared to be 
the same. And the declaration proceeds from authority 
which it were impious to discredit, and proiane to con- 
tradict 

The inevitable inference is, that Christ is tiie << true 
God." This is the conclusion to which the language 
of the text would naturally conduct the mind of a 
dodie disciple. Can we apply its affirmation to 
creatures the most exalted 1 Enoch and David and 
Paul were very eminent men. Substitute either of those 
names, or that of Michael or Gabriel, for Jesus Christ, 
in the text, and you can better determine the propriety 
of redudng our blessed Lord to an equality with angels, 
or to a level with mere man. 

The apostle inculcates patience under iriak, by an 
argument drawn from the unchangeableneaa of Christ. 
Let us briefly dwell on this encouraging theme, by con- 
sidering, Jirsi — ^what is implied in the Divine immuta- 
bility; and second — ^the peculiar support which the 
believer derives from the unchangeableness of Christ, 
as blending in himself the Divine and human natures. 

I. Let us inquire what is implied in the Divine im- 
mutability. On this point we must be cautious, and 
not include in the idea of Christ's immutability that 
which does not properly belong to it When we 
say that he is unchangeable, we do not mean that what- 
ever may be predicated of him is unchangeable. Action 
may be predicated of Christ. But his actions are not 



invariably the same. He employs his agency in new 
scenes of creation and providence, and with variationB 
adapted to the purposes of his infinitely inventive and 
benevolent mind. To speak more plainly, he begins to 
do things which he had never done, and ceases to do 
them when his work is finished. He began to make 
this worid, end having accomplished it, as the history 
declares, he " rested from all his work." The time will 
come when he will begin to destroy this world, and 
having done it, he will cease. It is evident, then, that 
there are variations in Christ's agency. And such va- 
riations we shall find to be in perfect harmony with his 
immutability. 

The immutability of Christ does not imply an un- 
changing providence. His government must always 
suit tile moral states — tiie holiness or the sinfiilness of 
his creatures. If his subjects are immutable, his provi- 
dence must be so; but if they change, his dispensations 
towards them must be varied. His creatures have 
changed. The holy have become sinful, and the sii^ul 
holy. Therefore, his providence towards them has also 
changed. The divine smiles, which origbially consti- 
tuted the bliss of the unsinning pair, have been turned 
into frowns. Curse has succeeded blessing at the mouth 
of the Lord. Paradise, with its charms, has been blotted 
out, and earth has become a depository of plagues and 
curses, to distress and to destroy her rebellious children. 
This is an example of the innumerable variations of 
providence towards capricious moral subjects. Christ's 
immutable rectitude requires that his providence should 
be thus varied, and adapted with infinite skill to 
the moral states of his creatures. 

Christ's immutability does not require that he should 
so adjust his providences to the moral states of his crea- 
tures, as to render their harmony apparent to us in this 
life. He is pledged to the ultimate vindication of all 
his actions. But the time is not now. At present he 
permits his ways to be involved in much obscurity, so 
far as man is concerned. We are left to wonder at the 
Bufierings of the innocent, and the prosperity of the 
guilty; and must wait until "every secret thing is 
brought into judgment," for the clearing up of the mys- 
teries which are involved in the divine administration. 
To us it would seem that there is partiality in the 
controling energy which sends the Gospel to one nation 
and not to another — ^which produces a revival in one city 
and not in another — ^which bears present conviction to the 
conscience of one sinner and not of another. Without 
the Bible to guard us, and without fiuth in its assuran- 
ces, we might infer from such dispensations that God 
is exceedingly capricious, and that he is as firee fit>m the 
control of firm and righteous principle, as the most un- 
stable and unreasonable Of his creatures. But all these 
temptations to misconceive and mi^udge the divine 
administration, grow out of our ignorance, which God 
will sometime disperse, and show us, to our admiration, 
that he was unchangeably wise and righteous in hia 
government of mankind. 

Christ's immutability does not imply a circtunstantial 
uniformity in the revelations which he makes of himself 
to his creatures. His countenance may change— may 
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be vailed and unbailed by tuma, while he lemaina the 
aame. He therefore atppeain and disappears amongst 
men, as suits the puiposes of his infinite wisdom. In 
ancient times he exhibited the tokens of his presence to 
the senses'-fls to Adam, to Jacob, to Abraham, and to 
Moses. He revealed himself in the groves of paradise, 
in the (oUar of fire, and in the lightnings of the stormy 
mount. Sometimes his presence was a form exhibited 
to the eye, sometimes a sound falling on the- ear, and 
sometimes an impression resting on the soul, and over- 
whelming itvnth the tokens of his anger or his love. 
He came also as angel oi as man, to hold converse with 
his degenerate children. But he did not always walk 
in Eden, nor glow in the burning bush, nor thunder on 
the mount of terroxs, nor shine amidst the .tents and 
tabemacles of Israel. Yet vailed or unvaUed, seen or 
unseen, revealed in fire, in thunder, in the form of man 
or angel, or not revealed at all, Christ himself is the 
same. 

But how is he the same ? He is the same in his a/- 
iribuUa, in his purpoaeSf and in hia promises. 

He is the same in his attributes. He is unchangea- 
ble in his omnipresence, his omniscience, and his om- 
nqwtenoe. These are involuntary and necessary attri- 
butes. He can no more diiqpenae with them than with 
his being. They are his, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
They were employed in the creation. In originating 
and cherishing the forms of universal life, they tvitl be 
employed for ever. He is infinitely and unchangeably 
wise. He knows the end firom the beginning, and 
makes an infinitely equitable use of his knowledge. He 
is infinitely and unchangeably holy. This is a volun- 
tary attribute, in which he exceedingly delights, and 
which flows in streams of ceaseleas beneficence to the 
m3nriads of his creatures. 

He is unchangeable in his purposes. These have 
always existed under the influence of unmingled benov- 
oAenee, and thus they always will exist It is now, 
always was, and always will be his purpose to punish 
sin, and to reward obedience. Never for a single mo- 
ment, has he relaxed this holy and righteous purpose. 
It is as inflexible as the pillars of his throne. When 
that purpoee changes, Christ will cease to be Jehovah. 

Lastly, he is unchangeable in his promises. His 
promises are mere records or publications of his purpo- 
ses, and as these are stable, those must be sure. All his 
promises, both to the good and to the evil, will be fiil- 
fiUed in showers of blessings or in storms of wrath. 
He has said that heaven and earth may pass away, but 
that his Word shall not pass away. He has added oaths 
to promises, that, doubly assured, we may be warned or 
comforted — warned, as obdurate sinners, that there is 
no hope of escape; and encouraged, as contrite believ- 
ers, that no wrath awaits us. Thus is Jesus Christ, in 
the language of the t^t, *<the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever." In his essential attributes, in his holy 
purposes, and in his nwfiiiiing promises, he is the un- 
changeable Jehovah. 

H. The doctrine of Christ's imnmtability affords sup- 
port to believers under trials. The unchangeableness of 
Jehovah, viewed separate from Christ, cannot comfort— 



cannot strengthen. It is when Divine immutability 
blends with the condescending sympathies of humanity in 
the person of Christ, that it becomes available to our 
support 

That we may appreciate our Christian privileges, we 
must consider that in Christ we have a new manifesta- 
tion of Jehovah. We have noticed the various forms 
in which he formerly revealed his presence to man- 
kind. In ancient times, these revelations were made to 
select individuals or communities. But when Christ 
came in the flesh, the revelation was intended for the 
world. He who blessed Abraham, wrestled with Israel, 
and talked with Moses foce to face — ^he who associated 
with Shadrach and his brethren in the furnace, and 
guarded Daniel among the lions, came at last on a visit 
less transient, and far more public and gracious and 
mercifiiL For four thousand years, a mysterious sym- 
pathy for our fallen race had occasionally brought the 
Holy One of Israel into the midst of us. At last he 
comes to fix the " habitation of God amongst men.*' 
But he does not appear in cloud or in flame^-in the 
vesture of lightning or of storm. Nor does he come 
in the form of angel, or with the mere countenance of 
man. His last advent of mercy is in the Jleah, and is 
assumed by ordinary forms. Like any of his creatures, 
he goes to the wardrobe of nature, seeks his attire, casts 
it around him, and presents his humbled humanity to 
the world. Why was not that humanity assumed by 
some open and attractive miracle ? Because he would 
not avert its reproach, and invest it with a dignity not 
properly its own. He chose to appear in servile form, 
uncomely as a root out of dry ground. To the eye of 
ambition his was a repulsive, not an attractive presence. 
Whatever was exotic to human nature, he seemed reso- 
lutely to exclude ; while all that was indigenous-— ex- 
cept its moral taint— he seemed resolutely to claim. N a- 
tivity, infimcy, childhood, youth, and mature age, were 
his chosen states. He practiced submission in domestic 
and social life. He had the iimocent appetites of man, 
and sought their sinless gratification. His lot was pov- 
erty and reproach. Privation, vrith its hunger and thint 
— its houseless vagrancy and weariness and pamfulness, 
was his heritage. Can we contemplate him in these 
aspects of depressed humanity, and accredit him as the 
immutable Godi While we look upon his visage, 
<< marred more than any man,*' can we/ee/ that we look 
upon Jehovah? 

We often derive fiilse impressions from outwaid show, 
even when we know that show to be deceitful. V irtne 
in a ragged livery is slighted, while vice in prinedy 
robes is half adored. So it is with persona Royalty 
enthroned, vs feared and obeyed— -in exile, is fntied and 
despised. When David issued his mandates from the 
palace, they were obeyed vrith diligent dispatch; but in 
the vrildemess his royal order was forgotten, and his 
wretched son was slain. We are strongly moved by 
outwaid appearances, and slightly affected by objects of 
firith — ^unless that fiuth be of the operation of God. In 
our views of Christ, the text should correct this tenden* 
cy. From the manger and the cross, it should direct 
our attention to the gioiy which Jedus *<had with the 
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Fadier before the world was." In his humiliation his 
judgment is taken away — ^his character is misconceived, 
unless from the point of observation which discloses the 
scenes of his suffering, faith looks upward and sun^ys 
bis forsaken throne. In his mere agony, can we per- 
ceive any thing to impress us with reverence or adora- 
tion 1 Is there dignity in a crown of thorns? Is there 
honor — is there gloiy in the Roman cross 1 Alas! 
unrestrained by a divinely wrought &ith, how promptly 
does nature rite up in us, as we take our station at the 
cross of the sufferer, and demand— <^ If this Christ be 
Ctod, where now is his Deity 1 Where is his wisdom — 
whero his strength, that he eludes not — resists not 
his sanguinary focsl If this Christ be God, whence 
these throes, these convulsive pang»— the wail bursting 
fiom a spirit overwhelmed with terrors, and confessing 
its exik from the Father 1 

Faith must respond to these interrogatories. They 
rise in the minds of all, and sometimes to the disquiet 
of the sincere. It must be settled in our hearts, that in 
his humiliation the divine glories of Christ — like the 
sun behind the clouds — are not quenched, hut vaikd. 
And do we not see his Godhead now and then beam- 
ing through the concealment which surrounds him? 
Sometimes the tokens of his humanity and his Deity 
blend in most convincing concert. Consider his birth. 
At the mention of it, do the manger and its rude asso- 
ciations suddenly present themselves? Do you seem 
to behold the ejected parent, driven out, like Adam from 
Eden, to implore from nature a shelter for its exiled 
God — or with the embarrassment of meek-eyed mod- 
esty, seeking to fiutemize him with the tenants of the 
stall? While you remember these things, do not forget 
that other events belong to the history of his birth. No 
prince or potentate was ever honored with such rare 
pageantry as attended the natal hour of the Son of God. 
Earth disregarded, but heaven was moved — all its harps 
vrcre strung, and untried melodies flowed to other 
worlds: 

» Swid through the vast expajose it flew, 

And loud the echo roll'd ; 
> The theme, the song, the joy wu new, 

'Twas more than heaven could hold. 
Down through the portals of the sky 

The impetuous torrent ran ; 
And angels flew with eager joy, 

To bear the news to man." 

The nativity of Jesus was heralded by the prophetf of 
four thousand years, and by messengers of God out of 
heaven. 

Our Savior's life, as well as his birth, displays both 
his Godhead and manhood. True, as man, he suffers 
the pangs of hunger ; but as God, he feeds thousands 
upon a few loaves. As man, he seeks fruit from the 
tree; but as God, his word blasts the tree from its root. 
Does he ride into Jerusalem on an ass? He also rides 
upon the wings of the wind, and makes the waters his 
path-way, transporting himself from the mountain to 
Gennessaret, and walking on its stormy waves. Was 
he derisively robed in scarlet, and crowned with thorns? 
At his transfiguration he was clothed in raiment white 
as snow, and his face did shine as the sun. Did he 



yield to the power of death, and give up the ghost? 
Even the grave was his empire, and he held its keys. 
In his own good time he spumed its dominion, and cast 
away its cords. 

Such are some of the tokens of Christ^s supremo 
Divinity. And now, standing by the cross, and watch- 
ing the scene of his deep humiliation, let us realize that 
we behold the true God. Jjet us never forget that the 
expiring Nazarine is infinite in glory. Those very eyes 
which pour out floods of sympathy at the grave of 
Lazarus, look through heaven, earth and hell. Yonder 
victim of human impotence formed the worids, marked 
their courses, and impels them in their flight. He who 
cries, <'I thirst," laid earth's broad foundations, reared 
its massy moimtains, delved its vales, and hollowed the 
beds of its seas and oceans. Is it so ? In that weary suf- 
iersr are there concealed the energies which imi^ess thia 
fair creation with its charms ? To that fronting form 
may we trace the hidden source of all that ever ivas, or ts, 
or shall be ? Yes. He who is now gasping out his 
life, once breathed on chaotic ruins and marshaled them 
in order. He breathed again, and earth forsook her 
chambers to greet the new-bom light He breathed 
again, and verdant charms and flowery graces curled 
and waved upon her surface. He breathed again, and 
from her teeming bosom sprung all that animate her 
dust, shelter in her vales, or flood with life her watery 
depths and airy heights. 

Deem not these views of the character of Jesus irrel- 
evant to my theme. They will prepare us better to 
appreciate the doctrine which the text inculcates. Im- 
mutability, of itself, has no value. Its excellence as an 
element of character depends on other associated attri- 
butes. Let vnsdom, power and benetokneey be stamped 
with the seal of immutability, and they constitute infi- 
nite perfection. In Jesus Christ we have all. But we 
have them, too, in forms of revelation, which assort 
most strangely with our own state. That God in all 
his persons, is unchangeably wise, stnmg, and good, we 
might possibly have perceived widiout their manifesta- 
tion by Christ as our incarnate Redeemer. But whether 
without Christ we could have availed oarselves of that 
knowledge for saving purposes, is more than doubtful. 
In such a case we riiould haw regarded God's wisdom 
as strictly judicial, his power as the minister of stem 
equity, and his goodness as the ahnoner of bounty and 
of bliss to those only who yidd asinless and perpetual 
obedience to his dedared will. We should have infer- 
red firom these attributes of Jehovah, the inevitable d»» 
struction of all moral ofienders, and the preservation of 
the unsinning, in states of peifoct enjoyment. If^ as 
sinners, we had in such dicomstanees fondly looked 
for the &vor of God, it would have been an unreason** 
ble, because an tmwarranted expectation. 

Who now can &il to perceive the nature of our gains, 
as siimers, by the sufferings of Christ ? He is not only 
wise, but he has become our wisdom. He is not only 
righteous, but he has become our righteousness. He is 
not only holy, but he hss become our aandifieaiion. 
And to draw us by the sweet violence of a subduing 
faith to these, his treasures of wisdom, strength and 
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beauty, he makes out to us the evidence of three things : 
First — ^thathe hath borne in himself our weaknesses and 
woes, and of course ieebs a quick sympathy for our sor- 
rows, and a deep concern in our destinies. Second — 
that these benevolent sympatliies are armed with the 
strength of omnipotence, in our behalfl Third — that 
these sympathies of his manhood, and this energy 'of 
his Godhead, are immutable; so that we can fear no 
change in the blessed Savior*B willingness and ability to 
bring *<off conquerors, and more than conquerors," all 
who enlist under his banner, and cleave to him as the 
Captain of their salvation. This last is the doctrine of 
the text 

How can the beUever indulge a servile fear, when he 
istaugfat thus to apprehend Christ ? Entering his closet, 
he bows down between the cross and the throne. There, 
are pledged to him the sympathies of the humanity, and 
the energies of the Divinity. He pleads with him who 
not only occupies the throne, but with him who also 
reposed in the manger — ^with him who not only com- 
mands the winds and waves, but with him who also 
wept over Jerusalem — ^with him who not only will 
judge the worlds, but with him who also felt the agonies 
. of dissolution, and bowed himself submissive unto 
death. 

In the language of the context, then, consider him 
who is "the end" of the believer's "conversation" — 
Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
Consider him in his states of humiliation and exalta- 
tion — of weakness and of power— of BuiTering and of 
triumph. Especially, when grief and temptation, with 
all their waves and billows go over thee, keep thy 
steadfest eye on him who has made the passage of this 
sea of sorrows before tliee, that he might, as an expe- 
rienced voyager along its stormy passes, keep thee 
from harm, guide thee in safety, and bring thee to the 
haven : 

" While he is intimately nigh, 

Who— who can violate thy resti 
Sin, eaith, and hell, thou mayest defy, 

Leaning upon thy Savior's breast." 

Finally — if we would know what Jesus u, let us 
search the records of his life. From his condescension 
while on earth — ^from his tender solicitude for his fol- 
lowers, from the compassion with which his bosom 
overflowed towards the sick and the suffering, and from 
the prompt exerciae of his power to relieve those who 
believingly and reverently sought his mercy, we are to 
judge of his present character. How many, and how 
wonderful were the examples of his charity ! Whose 
hunger did he not relieve ? Whose infirmities did he 
not bear? Whose sicknesses did he not heal 1 And 
has he divorced himself from pity 1 He bore his At«- 
mamty to heaven, and has he left his sympathies be- 
hind 1 No. We have not an High Priest who cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities. He will 
still bear our weaknesses. He was aheady ascended 
when the apostle said, cast all your care upon him, for 
ho careth for you. Blessed be his holy name, he still 
knows, as in tiie days of his flesh, " how to mteeor them 
that are temptedJ" II 



THE VESSEL. 

TRAHSLATEI) FROM TU£ OERXAX. 

A potter, who had no rival in his art, formed out of 
the purest clay a vessel, which commanded the admi- 
ration of all judges ; he took care of it, as of a cabinet 
piece of his art, and put in it his most precious treas- 
ure — a speaking portrait of himselC 

His neighbor, whom before he had brought up in his 
family and loved as a son, forgot his duty and theinnur 
merable benefits which he had received from the pot- 
ter*8 hand and in his house. He became fririons with 
envy against him, and said, "I will destroy your joy." 
He found a by-way into the treasury of the potter, 
and robbed him of his fair vessel ; but he could not 
break it, for the potter had made it indatructUfte — it 
could be destroyed only by the hand which formed it, 
and by no other. The villain did what he could — he 
spoiled it. He took the treasure out of it, effaced the 
speaking features of the portrait,^ poured melted lead 
into the work of art, and made it unfit for its noble 
end. The nuschievous person rejoiced at the success- 
ful stratagem, and to make the triumph complete, set 
the vessel, in this state of corruption, secretly beck 
into the chamber of its owner. 

The artist looked on the work of his hands with all 
the pain of a disappointed artist's joy, and hardly re- 
cognized it. He stood awhile in mute meditation, and 
then exclaimed, with the fullness of his good heart, 
" My neighbor has done this, but he shall not accom- 
plish his design; for he, who has foimed the vessel 
first, can also transform it." This was done. The 
artist separated first the coarse parts of the lead from 
the clay, because that without an entire separation, 
there could be no transformation and reformation of his 
vessel. After that he softened again the clay, and puri- 
fied it carefully from the finest extraneous parts that 
were mixed with it ; at last he formed with lus inimi- 
table hand a new vessel, which was not only equal, but 
far superior to the first, in beauty and worth. For 
now it was not only indestruetibk, as before, but also 
ineorruptible i and it shone in its pristine glory among 
the first treasures of the master — ^the portrait also was 
fully restored. 

As soon as the vessel was done, and stood in full 
beauty there, he called all his friends together, and 
said, " We must make a feast ; for this vessel^ which 
was spoiled, is formed anew** 

This feast was called the feast of perfect transforma- 
tion. The joy was universal — ^the heavens and the 
earth exulted. 



THE SANCTUARY. 

Forth firom the dark and stormy sky, 
Lord, to thine altar's shade we fly ; 
Forth fix>m the world, its hope and fear. 
Savior, we seek thy shelter here, 
Weaiy and weak, thy grace we pray ; 
Turn not, O Lord ! thy guests away. 



PROVIDENCE. 
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Original. 
PROVIDENCE. 

Ws live not in a frtherien worid. True, it ii a world 
of mvolt, when sin has opened wide ite scenes of woe, 
and humanity erects the signal of distress* Yet we are 
not fiimken. The forgotten Father of our race still 
looks with Idve upon his fallen fiunxly. His right to 
reign is not impaired by onr unwillingness to obey. 
Deny him a place in our affiMstions we may, but we 
cannot banish him out of his own worid. Whether 
compliant or hstless, our cases come under his concern. 
The infinite perfections of the Creator are in continual 
ozeicise for the care of his creatures. Such is the doc- 
trine of providence. ''The Lord nigneth, let the eaith 
rejoice!" 

The miffed ofpnvidenee i$ unrihy of our study. 
Nothing can contribute more to an enviable ease of 
mind than the habitual observance of the Divine dis- 
pensations. The volume of providence, like that of 
nature, lies ogeoi before us. Each page is filled with 
ftuit&l themes. The lessons of lifo are written there 
by the finger of unening Wisdom, though perchance 
in cfaaractera too obscure to be unriddled at a single 
conning. It is a teztpbook which the great Teacher 
will not intflqxet to an idle student Hence, many 
wander in darkness, or dwell in discontent— yield to a 
spirit of ignorant repining, and ''grope as the blind for 
the walL" Its patient perusal, however, will not fail 
to renew the spirit for its burdens, reconcile man to the 
cheerfiil entertainment of his numerous relations, and 
inspire a loffy veneration for the Father of our spirits. 

There i$ an metmetive analogy between the toaye and 
toorke of God, The same hand that hung the planets, 
and manages their motion, holds the direction and des- 
tiny of the animate world. Nothing in either is too 
comjrfex to harmonize, or too diverse to combine. It 
is one of the presumptuous ofiSces of a finite mind to 
arraign the unwelcome events of life for a has^ hear- 
ing at the bar of a sensual judgment Providence is 
always dishonored by the verdict 

" Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his worlc in vaia." 

Is it so in nature? Rarely, if ever. Even the unde- 
vout philosopher will range her boundless fields, and 
delve her deep recesses, studious to seek amidst her 
sublime and awful mysteries, proofs of a beneficent 
superintendence. Nor is the search in vain. From 
the vapor to the volcano, from the windfall to the earth- 
quake, nature, under the eye of an infinite Manager, 
is found, even in these, to seek only so many modes of 
relief from greater evils. True, she once wrapped her- 
self in a shroud of waters, not for natural reasons, but 
in obedience to the great Proprietor, to mourn the sin 
of fallen intelligences, and commemorate the penalties 
of his throne. He has since, in special cases, and for 
moral reasons, employed or suspended the laws of na- 
ture, to punish the incorrigible. Yet, as a retributive 
agency, nature is rarely used. It is true that even the 
physical condition of the earth would have been dififer- 
cnt from what it is, if man had not lost hia original 
12 



I glory. How much, and in what way, it might hava 
differed, furnish fruitful grounds for speculation. Still 
the whole phenomena of the visible universe are so 
far explained, or so self-explaining, as to furnish a 
beautiful illustration of the power and wisdom and 
presence of God. Moreover, (and this is the point 
from which we have digressed,) the mind, when not 
foully infidel, is anxious to reconcile eveiy aspect and 
event of the natural workl, with the favorite idea of a 
benign and peifect superintendency. Such anxietiea 
are never disappointed. The whole cabinet of nature 
unfolds its harmonies to the eye, while the great Guar- 
dian and Governor of all, bestowing his needed care 
alike upon the mean and the magnificent, 

" Gives the clear lustre to an insect^ wing. 

And wheels bis throne amidst the rolling worlds." . 

But shall man, who is the master-piece of creation in 
this lower world, lose hie interest in the paternal con- 
cerns of his Godi Shall his own multiplied thoughts 
exclude himself from the space he fills in the eye of 
Providence? All will answer, no. The mind may 
wander amid the fields qf abstraction. It will find 
pleasant but passing entertainmente. It cannot re- 
pose there. It has more to do with the sins and sor- 
rows of life. But even here an ever-presiding power 
is at hand, pondering the paths of men — too wise to 
err, too good to do wrong. 

There is a special providence in the affairs of men. 
It is not meant by this that there are no general laws 
applicable to human conduct Observation and expe- 
rience, in regard to nations and individuals, ahow the 
cont^aiy. With remarkable uniformity, in every age 
and place, like causes lead to like results. There are 
just exceptions enough to this general truth to prove 
the doctrine of a special superintendence. For exam- 
ple, idleness begets want, diligence secures plenty, tem- 
perance promotes health, age brings infirmity. Yet 
many suffer want, who are not idlers-— many enjoy 
plenty who lack industry-^i man may be an invalid 
who is not guilty of excess — unseasonable infirmities 
may gather upon the frame before age has shed its 
snows upon the head. All these, and a thousand like 
instances, may be ragarded as special providences. 
They an measengen sent from the skies to tpesk to 
us in monitoiy and instructive voices. A sudden sick- 
ness, a severe bereavement, a sad succession of unex- 
pected adversities, oflen come to break the spell which 
binds the spirit to the world, and direct the mind to its 
higher destiny. 

It is a consoling idea that Prooidenee inmtes our trust. 
In seasons of trial we are safe in no other hands. A 
darkness, drearier than that with which night mantles 
nature, is the portion of the distrusting. The experi- 
ence of fife is the test of its theories. Nothing is more 
severely tested than our views of providence ; and when 
the test is foirly met, nothing proves more sweetly tme. 
Even the present life reaveals some of its reconciling 
aspects. The clouds that cover the sun render it more 
beautiful when they disperse. The zephyr that now 
regales and enlivens, would not have been half so 
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goothing, had not the stonn, which preceded it, puri- 
fied the air. So, euffeiing often proves salutary to the 
sufferer. The casual ills of life prepare us for its ab- 
sent enjoyments, and render them the more dear and 
priceless when they return. There are extremities of 
human trial which require a deeper and steadier trust 
A succession of misfortunes and disappointments soon 
exhaust the self-supporting energies of the mind. Provi- 
dence is a prop upon which it may always lean — ^lean 
with tranquil trust in direst trials. When common 
causes &il to produce kindred effects — ^when existing 
eflSects can be traced to no kindred causes, a mind thus 
fortified and furnished, may be brought to stand, but not 
to stagger. Though innocence be the victim of inju»- 
tice — though worth pine away in the silence of ne- 
glect — though there be no eye to pity the poor, and no 
heart to sympathize with the sorrowing — though the 
sky be covered with undeparting clouds, and the sun of 
life go down in darkness, there is yet a sleepless eye 
that surveys every part of this varied scene, and an 
unseen hand to harmonize all that seems inexplicable. 
The light of eternity will illumine the darkest page in 
the book of providence. In the glorious sequel, the 
sanctified firom the earth will join with angels in the 
general acknowledgement, " Great and marveloua art 
iky voorks, Lord God almighty, • just and inte are thy 
ways, thou King of saints /" Q. 



Original. 
PEPPER. 

. How unaccountable is the aasodatioa of ideas! 

cFrom grave to gay— from lively to severe," 
they fly, until to trace the capridons joumeyings of 
thought becomes impossible. Just now a peep into the 
manuscript of "Scenes of my childhood," sketched so 
Tividly by my fiiend Gertrude, started my vagrant ftncy 
on a voyage of discovery. Memory volunteered to pilot 
me, and we soon << weighed anchor and got to sea." 
Present and future were speedily lost sight of^ and as 
we went sounding along through the depths of the past, 
we fished up a multitude of long buried treasures. 

And now, to dismiss my worn figure, whither do you 
suppose memory strayed 1 First, of course, (for thither 
would Gertrude's ** Reminiscences" naturally guide 
me,) to the graves of my buried fiiends, where, roving 
among cypress shades, I felt for a season as she felt at 
the sepulcher of her beloved parents; for I, too, have 
friends whose dust is on earth, and whose spirits are in 
heaven— firiends, 

" Whose harp and song 

Will murmur long, 
In rifling tone or lingering trill— 

Whose palm and crown 

Sink lowly down, 
Or wave and shine on Zion's hill." 

Around their graves, which their Savior has blessed, my 

fitncy threw a halo of light; and after lingering awhile, 

memory wandered on in search of other scenes. 

What stages-of human life furnish pleasure without 

alloy 1 I found I could not cull the flowers, and avoid 



the thorns which grow all along the path-way of child- 
hood. I could not taste its joys, and forget that they 
were mingled. Traveling backward, and still back- 
ward in the dim light of die past, I finally lighted cm 
a scene of "Auld Lang Syne," so difierent from the 
train of serious musing with which I started, that I deem- 
ed it sufficiently distinguished in its character from other 
reminiscences, to afford some variety of incident to 
your readen. The occurrence is of such a nature as 
suits my singular caption, which I choose not from 
any affectation of singularity, but from its appropri- 
ateness. 

I lived till I was twelve or thirteen years old in biias- 
fiill ignorance of the medicinal qualities ^pepper, * 
• • • Autumn's frosty nights had swept every ves- 
tige of verdure from the trees, except here and there 
an evergreen, that reared its head in defiance of their 
blasting power; yet the hue of its robe was deepened 
into gloom, as if in sorrow for the loss of its beautiful 
but frail companions. The season passed; and having 
unexpectedly escaped the aasanlts of my old enemy— -a 
severe cold — ^I became indescribably ventoresome and 
reckless of exposure. At last, winter came, ushered in 
by his fiivorite herald— -a snow storm. Emboldened, 
and my nature almost changed by continued impunity, 
I resolved to experiment what pleasure might be found 
in the rude and unfemanine sport of *< snow-balling." 
The sequel, as you will see, convinced me that ''the 
better part of valor is discretion;" and I resolved 
thenceforth to mind the exhortation, "Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed." The next morning all 
was changed. I could enjoy neither luxuries nor com- 
forts. For a century, should I live, the dght of a snow 
ball will scarcely fail to suggest to me the exceedingly 
unpleasant but instructive incident which I am now 
relating. During the day, among other fiiends who 
remembered us for good, was an old lady, whose knowl- 
edge of the properties of herbs was surpassed only by 
her zeal in recommending them to her sick finends. 
Despite the horror of the regular physicians, and their 
ungracious refusal to «/ry tY," she had succeeded in 
securing a general belief in the efficacy of pepper, in 
cases like mine. Now it so happened that, relish pep- 
per as I might among the spices of the table, I abhorred 
it as a medicine; though not perhaps with that perfect 
^Pipet-phobia (I never studied Greek or Latin) which 
I should now feel from the power of association. Im- 
agine my feelings, then, when she aimounced it to my 
mother, as a sovereign remedy for colds. My bewU- 
dered parent, thinking that, at the worst, ''it could do 
no harm," and that "possibly it might do good," sent 
off and procured a quantity of the genuine African 
Cayeime. A syrup was prepared, and well mixed with 
it was a tea-spoonfull of this hottest of all hot things. 
"When taken," said the prescription, "pour boiling 
water in it, and when cool enough, drink." 8o there 
it stood, steaming and cooling by turns, 

"Frae morning sun till night;" 

and you may be sure that the scorching power of the 
medicine destroyed, as the rage of tennagancy does the 
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comforte of home, all the saTorinesB and sweetness of 
the syrup. 

At last (to omit the detail of horrors which, to my 
childish &ncy, were like those of Waterloo) the after- 
piece came ; ^iz., the test of its efficacy. I will not 
specify, only to assure my readers that it was well for 
the reputation of my doctress, that this was my first 
triaL 

My conclusion is, that none can apprehend the burn- 
ing glories of pepper, except the initiated and experi- 
enced. I have tried it, and can testify that it hath the 
power, beyond most things, to turn comedy into trag- 
edy. It exceeds, in this respect, the stiletto and bowie- 
knife. 

From the tears shed upon the above occasion, a 
stranger might have supposed that some rude hand 
had severed every precious tie of friendship in this life, 
and had left me, like Logan, alone in the world. In 
vain did I seek to cool my burning lips with ice. Like 
the martyr chained, I found I must sufier. All around 
were unable or unwilling to afford relief. Equal suc- 
cess attending the application of all the various reme- 
dies, I was compelled to attempt to play the philoso- 
pher, and leave it to time to cool my torment. Frightp 
ened, no doubt, by so warm an assault, my cough gave 
up the contest, leaving me unable to decide which was 
most trying to human nature, the disease or its remedy. 

Fahitt. 
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THE RECLAIMED. 

« And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter,** St. Luke. 

O, TOB that look that piere'd the heart 

Of this diseiple of our Lord! 
That bade th' unhallow'd fears depart, 

Which botmd him by temptation's cord; 
For still, tho' ages round us roil. 
That look can thrill the sinner's sold 1 

And, O, for chasten'd Fancy's plume, 
Bipp'd in the fount of pard'ning love. 

To paint the glance that o'er the gloom 
Of &ithless Peter's heart did move. 

And soon dispers'd the sullen storm 

That darkly gather'd round his form. 

See, in the high priest's hall of state, 

A crowd of eager foes convene; 
Ferocious Jews, with pride elate, 

Throng round the hero of the scene, 
And with rude jests and scoffings, dare 
Insult the Lord of glory there ! 

He stood majestic and alone, 
Compassion mantling in his breast^- 

He who had fill'd th' eternal throne. 
Humbly endur'd the scoffer's jest; 

And tho' one look had struck them dead. 

He gave a pitying glance instead ! 



And was there one who saw that eye 
Shed its mild beams of mercy round, 

Nor felt his inmost soul reply. 
And ev*ry beating pulse rebound. 

Till high-wrought feeling burst the <<cord 
Of silence,*' and proclaimed him <<Lord1" 

Yes, there was one— one who had leam'd 
From his own lips the notes of love- 
One who with zeal intense had bum'd, 

His origin divine to prove— 
One who had sworn with him to die— 
For him to heave his latest sigh I 

O, Peter! was it fear or shame, 
Or both, that through thy bosom ran, 

That bade thee spurn the hallow'd name, 
And say, thou "knewest not the mani" 

Or hadst thou all his love forgot. 

When thou couldst own, **l know him noti" 

But though thou didst forsake thy Lord, 
And impiously his name deny — 

Weakly abjure thy plighted word. 
Thy solemn pledge with him to die — 

He could not — ^would not give thee o*er 

To Satan's dark and wily pow'r ! 

He bent a look of shining light 
O'er the dark workings of thy soul. 

Where passion, shame, and fear unite 
To hold their earth-bom, bsse' control— 

And mark their tempest round him roar, 

TiH Jesus' follower « cursed and swore!** 

That look, made up of sorrow, love. 

Pity, reproach, and mild regret. 
Blending with radiance from above, 

The kindling eyes of Peter met, 
And wak'd those penitential tears. 
Which soon efbc'd his worldly fears. 

The blessed shower of jienitence 

Sweetly descended, like the dew 
That o'er the wilderness dispens'd. 

Robes the lone flow'er in beauty new— 
So love, that in temptation's night 
Had wither'd, sprung to new-bom light! 

Now, blessed Savior! turn again, 
And beam on us that glance of love. 

That we may firmly fix'd remain 
Upon the rock that naught can move — 

That we, thro* fear, and death, and shame, 

May glory only in thy name! E. F. W. 



<<FAiirT indecision brings its own delays. 
Whole days are lost lamenting over days. 
Are you in earnest? sieze this very minute, 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it: 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it." 
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Original. 
PKINCIPLE IN ACTION. 

BT nXV. Tp A. GOnSWITT. 

SoxE persons seek their own happiness in common 
with that of others ; but some seek it to the detriment 
of others. The former are benevolent-^he latter are 
selfish. The former are governed by sacred principle— 
the latter by sordid interest The former are allied to 
angels — the latter to evil spirits. Long since has the 
voice of the world pronounced on their comparative 
merits, by honoring the memoiy of those who have 
been governed by principle, and consigning to obloquy 
those over whom interest has had the mastery. True, 
the latter have won applause for a season ; but it was 
the applause of worthless sycophants. Esteemed by 
the ignoble, th^ supposed they had acquired an earthly 
immortality, and had erected monuments which would 
perpetuate their fame; but, alas ! posterity has despoil- 
ed their monuments, and written on evexy front, ** Thou 
«t weighed in the balance, and art found wanting.*' 
While on the other hand, many who have sacrificed 
interest at the shrine of principle, have enjoyed an en- 
tirely diflerent destiny. For awhile they may have 
suffered loss by their choice, secured the derision of 
their cotemporaries, and perhaps been consigned to dis- 
honorable tombs. But posterity has regarded them in 
their proper light, and each succeeding age has prized 
them more highly than the former ; so that their laurels in- 
stead of withering, have gathered new tints, and the mon- 
uments of their fame have acquired increased stability. 

It was principle that governed Abraiiam during bis 
pilgrimage, and bade him obey the voice of God. He 
determined, that whatever duty required at his hand 
should be cheerfully performed. Having thus resolved, 
he soon heard a voice, which he readily recognized as 
coming from Jehovah, saying, « Get liiee out of thy 
coantiy, and from thy kindred, and fiiom thy father's 
house." Hera must have been a conflict between prin- 
ciple and interest ; the one suggesting the pleasures of 
eariy associations, and the pains of severing the tender 
ligiments which bound him to " his country, his kin- 
died, and his father's house ;** the other promising noth- 
ing but a pilgrim's lot in a distant land. The endeaiv 
ing scenes of childhood, the filial affection of a dutiful 
■on, the prospect of bang wealthy and honorable in 
his native country, were all to be overcome ; but God 
had spoken, and a sense of duty, the ofispring of prin- 
ciple, led him to count all these things as worthless, 
and resign himself into his omnipotent hand. And 
thus he left his *'fiither's house," and sojourned many 
years a lonely aHen, trusting that all things would ulti- 
mately result in the glory of Him whom he served. 
And as a consequence, though to his associates he 
seemed to act the part of a madman, he was protected 
by the strong arm of Omnipotence, made the fiither of 
many nations, the source of an infinite blessing to the 
world, and is still regarded as one of the few, worthy to 
be had in everlasting remembrance. How diflerent the 
fete of the companions of his youth* They looked not 



beyond the present; regarded none hat themaeivea; 
acted from interest, and have long since been doomed 
to oblivion. 

Scripture history furnishes another illustrative exam- 
ple in the case of Moses. Bom a slave, he was raised 
heir to the throne of Egypt But being early taught 
the excellency of piety, when of mature judgment, he 
chose rather to suffer afiiiction in the discharge of duty^ 
than to enjoy for a season the pleasures within his 
grasp. Being brought up at court, his prospects of 
worldly enjoyments were great A princess estate was 
his. He had but to reach forth to obtain the honon of 
regal dignity. Yet as he walked forth from the king^t 
palaces and gardens, he saw his less fortunate brethren 
in affiiction, and was moved with compassion towards 
them. Had interest prompted his actions, such excur- 
sions from the royal premises would have only increas- 
ed the consciousness of his superiority, and enkindled 
in his breast an insufferable haughtiness. But his mag- 
nanimous heart yielded to the influence of tjmpBl^y, 
and he sought rather how they might be benefited by 
his assistance, than how they should contribute to his 
emolument His heart was set upon their deliverance^ 
and he labored to accomplish it Like most choices 
from principle, it was to human appearance at a great 
sacrifice. He was to bid adieu to the favor of kings if 
he espoused the cause of slaves ; yet he shrunk not, 
but undaunted, he maintained their cause and sustained 
his principle. As a conseque n ce, he was denied the 
privilege of approaching the throne, and frequenting 
the pleasant resorts of his childhood; while his princely 
associates forsook him, and counted him unworthy of 
their regard. But he willingly exchanged the palace 
for the tent, and the company of kings and nobles for 
that of slaves. He endured the privations of the camp, 
rather than enjoy the felicities of the court But £ur- 
ther — ^he enjoyed the guidance of God by day and night ; 
conversed with him as friend to firiend ; led his people 
from bondage to lesti and received in future the 
divine testimonials of Heaven's regard. And when 
his days were ended, and task completed, he fell asleep 
on Pisgah's top, having angels as his attendants instead 
of unprindpkd sycophants ; and on that fiivored mount 
received a burial from angels' hands, rather than be en- 
tombed by slaves in some polluted pyramid. Had the 
prospect of worldly honor influenced him, he might 
have escaped, for a season, the persecution of the haugh- 
ty Egyptians, and have still been acknowledged as heir 
to the throne. But would he have escaped the destruc- 
tion which overspread the country 1 

The same sacred history informs us of Daniel's finn- 
ness to his principle, though doomed to the lions' den. 
And of the unwavering resolution of those who refused 
to bow before the golden image set up by King Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Were they firm in vain t History essures 
us, the lions lost their power, and the fire its heat, so that 
they received no damage. And who can read the his- 
tory of Mordecai without admiring his refasal to bow 
before the haughty Haman, although contrary to appa- 
rent interest 1 
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Nor wftB this fimuMM of principle confined to the 
days of old. The new era found a Paul, who would 
forego the honoia of the Jewish zdigion, receive in 
their stead stripes and imprisonmenti, and at last boast- 
ingly say, " I have fonght a good fight," and then exult 
in the prospect of the crown which was soon to be 
awarded him. 

It was principle sustained a Luther, when, single- 
handed, he had to contend with the combined opposi- 
tion of Papal power and worse than Egyptian darkness. 
His friends, who were prompted by interest, advised 
him to cease his efforts for reformation, and save his 
life. But he was deaf to their entreaties. Such sordid 
selfishness found no lodgment in his magnanimous 
heart. He regarded the interests of the Messiah's king- 
dom more precious than all other considerations. And 
it is to this firmness of his, that we ere greatly indebted 
for all we now enjoy above those who lived in the dark- 
est age. Interest would have suggested ease and quiet- 
ness, but principle urged him to activity, and he suo 
oeeded. 

But more modem times have found the same princi- 
ples firmly seated in the breasts of thousands. Fortune 
has spread her priceless ofierings before the eyes of 
many virtuous youths, as inducements to the paths of 
wealth and honor, but all to no eflect. The whisper- 
ings of the " still small voice " were louder than all the 
entreaties of friends ; the love of souls stronger than 
the love of ease and comfort It was principle that 
bade a Lee forsake those whom he loved, and among 
whom he had fived— in short, to leave tiie delights of 
civil society— 

** To roam where none but savage feet have trod. 
And preach the glorious Gospel of our Ood." 

The same moving cause prompted a Judson to choose 
rather to wander on the banks of Burmah's streams in 
quest of degraded heathens, than to enjoy the pleasures 
of the city full. And this, too, sent a Cox to ^e desert 
wastes of Africa, and in his reflecting moments called 
forth from the fullness of his magnanimous heart the 
sublime ex p re s si on, <« Though a thousand frU, let not 
Africa be given up." 

And although the histoiy of the world ia chiefly a 
histoiy of men, yet wherever we read of a female whose 
virtues demand our admiration, we find that principle 
has been her only guide. Nothing else could have ever 
induced a pious Rebecca to leave all the endearments 
of her frUher's house, at the signified will of God, to 
trust her life and happiness with one whom she had 
never seen. It was the source of Ruth's dutiful attach- 
ment to her mother-in-law. And whoever will read 
the deeply interesting narrative of Queen Esther, will 
see that magnanimity of purpose characterized all her 
actions, from first to last — such magnanimity as can be 
derived from principle only. By the providence of 
Ood, she was promoted to the highest honors attainable 
by her sex, yet she forgot not those who were less for- 
tunate than herself. And if we search for her equal 
IB disinterasted benevolenoey it can be found only in 
the hietcny of Moses. 



Maiy remembered her Lord's kindness when Laaazus 
lay in the tomb ; and though the selfish Judas expoih 
tulated, and the multitude murmured at the waste, she 
persisted in her determination to anoint the Savior with 
precious ointment, against the day of his buriaL And 
who were the attendants at the cross 1 The apostolic 
band was scattered, because they thought it for their 
inieregt to be away. But the feithful women were 
there to witness his sufierings, and hear his dying 
groan. And while yet interest kc{>t the disciples from 
the tomb, principle prompted them to be there very 
early in the morning, though they expected to meet 
a Roman band of soldiery. 

Nor is this a virtue possessed only by those who 
lived in the days of other years. The present day 
finds thousands governed by the same pricelesB rule. 
It is seen in their devotedness in the cause of benevo- 
lence and humanity wherever there is any need. And, 
like those of stronger physical powers, many, very 
many, are attentive to the entreaties of the benighted, 
when they call for deliverance fit>m emn's galling 
chains, and will with equal readiness sacrifice earthly 
comfort, to engage in diffusing the riches of redeeming 
love. The lamented Mrs. Lee was the first sacrifice to 
the Oregon mission. And how many rude and unlet- 
tered monuments mark the reeling places of female 
missionaries in Asia, Africa, and the isles of the south ! 
How many more are even now, while we are comfortably 
housed and clad, exposed to all Uie hardships of mis- 
sionary stations! How often in our own beloved 
country have friends been called to part with female 
missionaries to distant lands! Even where I now 
write, but a few yean ago mig^t have been witnessed 
such a parting scene, in one who, in looking, upon pa- 
rents and firiends, could truly say— 

u Hornet thy joys are pasalag lovely;*' 
Yet, as she viewed the fullness of the Savior's atone- 
ment, and the destitution of the heathen, her heart's 
reply was, 

''Pleased, I leave you. 
Far in heathen lands to dwelL" 



Truly, while firiends are reluctant to part with such in- 
dividuals, all must admire* the principle that prompts 
such self-sacrifice. 

And shall we suppose that such scenes will never 
occur again 1 Far be it firom us. While there is one 
who has not heard Messiah's name, such scenes will be 
of finequent occurrence. J9ow much do we esteem 
these amiable characters ! and that chiefly because they 
uniformly acted finom principle, however great might be 
the inducements to a different course. And now, look- 
ing at others with whom we have become acquainted 
through the same medium, we find an uncompromising 
dislike to the selfishness of Pharaoh, who would en- 
slave thousands for personal interest— to the haughtiness 
of Haman, who wished to destroy a whole nation, be- 
cause one man refused him reverenoe— to the treacher- 
ousness of Judas, who would betray his Lord for a few 
pieces of silver— to die inconstancy of Delilah, who 
violated conjugal fidelity for a paltry bribe from her 
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enemies— -cmd to all thoae whose watch-word is interest, 
and who, for a trifling lewaid, will violate the obliga- 
tions of any relation in life. 

After having thus hastily called to mind the deeds of 
the dead and living, and shown what sensations their 
conduct produces in us, it is scarcely necessary to name 
to the readers of the Repository by which rule they 
should regulate all their actions. Of this much, how- 
ever, they must be apprised — ^that if principle be uni- 
formly the rule of their conduct, they may expect oc- 
casionally to cross the path of their erratic neighbors, 
and perhaps incur censure from them; whereas, if 
they yield to every suggestion of interest, they may be 
loudly flattered, yet self-condemned. But with the 
wise, 

*<One self-approving hour, whole years outweighs, 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzus.'' 

Rising Sun^ Jo., February, 1841. 



Original. 
THE GIFTED. 

Lines suggested by seeing a Portrait of Mzs. L. E. Landon. 

BT W. BAZTXB. 

O 8HB was fidr and beautiful. 

Although her cheek was pale ; 

Like summer's rose, when wither'd by 

The stem autumnal gale^ - 

And marks of sorrow I could trace 

Upon her ftir, expressive fibce. 

And she was strangely gifted, with 

The power to touch the heart. 

With song so sweet, which, while we heard, 

We wishM might ne*er depart; 

Though grief was mingled with the strain, 

We paused to hear the sound again. 

Her heart was fall of purest thoughts— 

A clear and gushing spring; 

A worid of burning words it was, 

And bright imagining. 

She seemed a thing of heavenly birth, 

Too fiiir and pure to dwell on earth. 

Her eye, too, of cerulean blue, 

Was fuU of tenderness; 

Though dimm'd oft by the starting tear, 

Which she might not repress. 

For, to the heart surcharged witii grief. 

The silent tear oft brings relieC 

A world entranced, hung upon 
Her notes of melody ; 
And listen*d, as if spirits woke 
Their heavenly minstrelsy — 
And multitudes, eniaptnr'd hung 
Upon the aooents of her tongue. 



'd. 



The song is hush'd — her vMce has 

And she hath pass'd away. 

Unto a holier, happier dime. 

To sing a sweeter lay— - 

Yes, that pure form is reft of breath— 

The brilliant ^e is dos'd in death. 

She died far from her native land. 

On Afric's wildest shore; 

The ocean rolls near her lone grave— 

Her requiem is its roar. 

But her blest spirit joins the songs 

Which flow not but from seraphs' tongues. 



Original. 
THE VIGIL OF RIZPAH. 

BT BXr. X. H. HATCHXB. 

<<And Rixpah, the daughter of Alah, took sackcloth, and 
spread it for her upon the locic, fh>m the beginning of harvest 
until water dropped upon them out of heaven ; and sufRamd 
neither the birds of the air to rest on them by day, nor the 
beasts of the field by night," 2 Sam. zzi, 10. 

Who lingers on yon barren rocks. 

With bosom deeply rent with pain. 
And dew-drops shining on her locks. 
To guard tiie cold, unburied slaini 
Tis a 'lorn mother !— She hath Uixown 
Her sailcloth on the rugged stone. 
And pillow'd there her drooping head. 
To keep her vigil o'er the dead! 

Her own beloved sons are there ! 

The victims of their foes, they rest, 
With haggard face and tangled hair. 

Upon the cold earth's stony breast ! 
There, night by night, she stays and weeps. 
And with the stars her vigil keeps. 
And looks, with hollow eyes of pain. 
Upon her own unburied slain ! 

No holy seer, with thoughtful mien. 

Appears on those wild rocks, to give 
Her heart the light of joy serene. 

And bid her dead arise and live ! 
With fiseble heart, she vainly sighs 
To call their spirits from the akies. 
To linger on the midnight air. 
And hold communion with her there ! 

Now cold and heavy beats the rain 
Upon her faint, unsheltered head ; 
And yet she lingers with the slain, 

«To scare the vulture from their bed!"* 
What arms that mother with the might 
To brook the terrors of the night. 
And stand unmoved while from above 
The rain descends % A xothxb's lotb ! 
FrankUn, Tenn^ January 21, 1641. 



«Thte line, and two or three other thooghts, are borrowed 
from Hn. Hemans. B* H. H. 
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NOTICES. 

Quofm TO CBmxsTXAM Pbbfbotioii. Pebntary, 1841. Boa- 
tm. Edittd and Publi^ted by T. Merritt and D. S. JBngt 32 
Wa»hingUm-MtT€«t. This fai published monthlj, at one dollar 
per annum. It Sa the meet unpretending periodical in all the 
land, and we ahould luuutrd little in saying, that it ie u useful 
as unpretending. It is so highly valued by some penmns who 
hare read it the past year, that they would not forego the bene- 
fit of its Instructions for ten times its subscription price. One 
gentleman in this city has recently ordered, and paid for, 
twelve copies, whether for gratuitous distribution we have not 
learned. Its aim is the edification of Christians— teaching 
them how to ''grow in grace." If we may Judge from its cor- 
respondence, it has not labored in vain. To say nothing at 
pre sen t about the practicability of Christian perfection in this 
life, we venture to believe that no sincere, intelligent Christian 
can read these numbers and not be mottd to ''hunger and 
thint after righteousness." This alone is an unspealcable 
blessing. As a token of the spirit which pervades its pages, 
we give the following extract from iu poetry : 

" The blessed Jesus loves to claim 
The purchase of his blood- 
To take us for his own, and make 
Our hearts his loved abode— 
To purge away our dross and tin, 
And make us glorious all within. 

He loves to take the stony heart, 
And melt its hardness down ; 
Then shape it in the mold divine 
Of his most Holy One, 
That his own impress it may beax^- 
His lovely likeness, shining there. 

He loves to make his shadowing wings 
Our covert from life's storms— 
To shield us from the tempter's darts, 
And from earth's luring charms: 
From all the ills that crowd our way. 
While in this vale of tears we stray. 

He loves to cheer our drooping souls 
In griefs distressing hour— 
To whisper words of peace and love, 
When clouds of darkness lower. 
And cast around their gloomy shade. 
Or burst in torrents on our head. 

He loves to be our " Sun and Shield/' 

Our Comforter and Guide ; 

And " no good thing will he withhold," 

If in him we confide: 

All— all we want, we find, in this 

Blest source of light, and life, and bliss." 

Tm Sabbath: a brirf HMory iff Law^ Peiitiaiu, Re- 
fnnm&trancf and ReporU, with /acts and argument* relating 
to the Chrietian Babbath : by Barman Eingebury. New York : 
Robert Carter, 1840. This is a neat 12mo of 390 pp., and it 
discusses a subject second to none in importance as a religious 
institution. That bold invasion of the rights of Ood, which a 
crusading Owen and Darusmont are now prosecuting with such 
infernal ardor, has probably done something towards producing 
a popular irreverence for the sacredness of the Sabbath. To 
aid them in their profane enterprise, avarice, and all the sin- 
ful lusts of humanity, are quickened to new life and vigor by 
the physical improvements of the age. Canals and milroads, 
as well as our rivers, are becoming highways of iniquity in this 
particular, and threaten by their untoward influence, the abro- 
gation of one of God's holy commandments. What renders 
this state of things more alarming, is the unaccounuble stu- 
pidity of many sincere Christians in regard to the importance 
of the Sabbath. They are blinded by Satan to the universal 
mischief which must result from the habitual disregard of the 
Sabbath. They cannot be persuaded that the destruction of 
Christianity will assuredly result from the universal desecra- 
tionof that holy day— that if infidelity can only succeed to 



blot out of being this perpetual memorial of the creative eneigy 
and redeeming mercy of Godhead, its work is accomplished, 
and Its triumph consummated. We venture to pronounce thai 
Christianity is at this moment in greater peril from this cause, 
than from any, if not from aU others united. And a professor 
of religion who will now journey on the Sabbath, or make an 
excursion in a carriage, or on horseback, around the city, or 
through the country, for pleasure, is doing more to difllue athe- 
ism and promote wickedness, than Fanny Wright could accom- 
plish by ten of her ablest and foulest lectures. At this crisis, 
then, we rejoice to hold in our hands a volume like Mr. Kings- 
bury's. We find, on glancing at it, that it difTers fkom Wil. 
son's and Williston's publications on the same subject, and 
will be useful to them who possess those small treatises. It 
conuins an important collection of facts, relative to the action 
of legislative bodies, both state and national, and of ecclesias- 
tical judicatories in regard to the Sabbath. It also gives a de- 
Uil of popular and congressional proceedings, on the subjeet of 
Sunday mails— pleads for the practical vindication of the Sab- 
bath, and appeals to various classes of society in that behalf. 
Though there is no peculiar skill exhibited in the author's ar- 
rangement or style, yet we do not hesitate to recommend it to 
all who love God's holy institutions, and wish to be duly pi«- 
pared to defend them against the cavils of the imbelieving, 
and the contradictions of the profane. 

SXLXCTXOKS PBOM THX POBTICAL LlTXBATITRB OF THB 

Wbst. Cincinnati : published by U. P. Jamesy No. 26 Pearl- 
etreet, 1841. This is a neatly printed book, made up of selec- 
tions from the multiplied rhymings of western men and west- 
em women. It contains some poetry, and much vene. The 
selections do not seem to have been made with the purpose of 
giving to the public the beauties of western poetical literature. 
Some of our best writers of rhymes, whose choice effusions 
would have added much interest to the volume, are overlooked. 
The following specimen is presented for the gratification of 
our readers. It is an extract from Mrs. Dumont's " Tumulus." 

"Eternal vestige of departed years! 
Mysterious signet of a race gone by, 
Unscath'd while Ruin o'er the earth careen, 
And round thy base the wrecks of ages lie— 
Reveal'st thou nought to the inquiring eye? 
What fearful changes Time has given birth 
Since first thy form, where now the oak towers high, 
A dark gray mass, rose from the verdant earth. 

Ah I where are those who proudly trod thy brow. 
Ere yet thy bright green coronals waved there— 
The strong, the brave, their race— where is it now t 
Earth's living nations no memorial bear! 
Where then the sounds of life rose on the air, 
A grave-like silence, long and deep, has pass'd. 
Save when the wolf howl'd fhim his rocky lair, 
Or owlet^reams rose on the fitful blasu 

Vainly I ask— but o'er the musing soul 
A noiseless voice comes from thy dust to chide: 
'Man may exult in glory's glittering roll, 
And o'er the earth, life, for awhile preside; 
But learn to know the wreck of human pride ! 
Her fairest names Time may at length efbce; 
Dark o'er her cities flow Oblivion's tide, 

And Death abide where life and joy have place.' " 

« 

Slbxp and Dbxams: A Lecture delivered b^ore the Mid- 
dletown Young Men'e Lyceum. By Daniel D. Wheedon, A. 
M.f Prqfessor qf Ancient Languages €md Literature in the 
Wesleyan Vhiveraity. Middletown, Conn., 1841. This Ad- 
dress is somewhat unique, in iu intermixture of the play^l 
and the grave. The author aims successfully at a philosophi- 
cal discussion of his themes ; but to fix the attention he ram- 
bles through the field of thought discursively, and apparently 
unconcerned about method ; but it is evident that his freedom 
of thought and of expression is intentional, and could easily 
have been restrained, had he preferred it, by the severe rules 
of logic and rhetoric. The philosophy of the addre« is instruc- 
tive, and often very amMising. Of this son is the following 
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psngmphi which we had not half finished before we began to 
ftel miagivingB aa to our own aute, and thought aerioualy of 
attempting aome rude ezperimenta, to prove that Mr. Whee- 
don'a Addresa waa aubttantivelj before ua, and that we were 
deriving entertainment from ita pagea. We tniat, however, 
that it ia with him nott a certainty that he addreaeed the Ly- 
ceum ; and if thia notice ever comes forth from the presa, we 
•hall be assured that on the 24lh of February , 1841, we were 
wmkefully employed in reading and commenting on hia doc- 
trlneSf which are, in pan, aa follows: 

** Discrimination between the real and ideal ia lost, or we 
could not be the subject of the dreamy deluaion. Yet even 
here we aeem eometimes to have aome traina of logical misgiv- 
ings. Evaiy one of us can perhapa remember to have had aome 
■age scruples in his sleep, whether, in fact, he might not be 
dreaming. Where, for inatance, we have repeatedly dreamed 
the same thing, we do sometimea begin to dubitate at last, 
whether thiM repetition be not humbug. And then we examine 
the clearness of our own perceptions ; we trace back by recol- 
lection a previous connected train of rational waking certain- 
ties; we stamp or perform some other violent muscular antics 
to test the sound reality of our wakefulness, and we of course 
arrive at the result, sure as a mathematical Q. £. D., that it is 
rampant absurdity to suppose that we are aaleep. And indeed 
it is diiBcult to say that, in strict logic, any man can ever be 
philosophically certain, at any moment, that he is really awake. 
It seems to be certain that no test can be found to prove our- 
aeivea otpoAe, when we are awaken which we have not used, 
with perfect success, to prove ourselves awake when we were 
asleep. Do we trace back the previous circumstances of the 
day, and from their connectedness, infer our wakefulness 1 So 
did we with equal confidence when dreaming, and yet it waa 
miserably mistaken logic. Do we rub our eyes, and protest 
that we were never more clearly and palpably wide awake 1 
That is mere assertion— sincere, no doubt— but you affirmed 
that you were awake when you were in fact fast asleep, and 
what is your afilrmation now good fori Will you jump most 
athletically to show your wakefulnsss 1 Alas, your gymnastics 
are all insufferably bod legic. It proves too much, for it has 
more than once pretendedly proved you awake when you were 
asleep. There is then no possible certain tesL Wherefore be 
ye not rashly confident, my auditors, that ye are not at this mo- 
ment fost asleep. If ye retort that it may be the speaker who 
Is asleep— then I reply ray audience would then consequently 
be a dream, and as, in that case, not only my compliments, but 
tkis my excellent logic must be expended upon nonentity, I 
will proceed to some other topic." 



Trx Amnio an BnueAL Bxpositort, far January ^ 1841. 
The articles in this number possess their usual intorest and 
value. They are— 

I. The Nestorian Christians, by Bev. J. Perkins, Missionaiy 
at Ooroomii^ Persia. II. Baptism : The import of Baptizo, 
by Bev. Edward Beecher, President of Illinois College, m. 
The Ancient Commerce of Western Asia, by Rev. Albert Bams, 
of Philadelphia. IV. Self-CuUivation, by Rev. Tryon Ed- 
wards, Rochester, N. Y. V. Types and Typical Illustration 
of Scripture, by Rev. Joseph Muenscher, Theological Semina- 
ry, Oombier, Ohio. VI. Toleration of Opinion, by D. Fosdlck, 
jr., Boeton, Mass. YII. Observation on the Religious and Ec- 
clesiastical Condition of England. YIII. Notice of Dr. Woods* 
Review of an Essay on Cause and Effect, in connection with 
Fatalism and Free Agency, by the Author of the Essay. IX. 
Examination of the Doctrine of Christian Perfection, as held 
by Asa Mahan and others, by Dr. Woods. X. Exposition of 
Romans vili, 18-23, by Rev. E. Tumey, Theological Seminary, 
Hamilton, N. Y. XI. Review of Wigger's History of AugusUn- 
ism and Pelagianism, by Profesaer Tappan, New York. XU. 
Critical Notices. XIII. Recent Literary Intolligcnce. 

This is one of the ablest periodicals of either Europe or 
America. It is designed principally for the use of clergymen, 
yet laymen and women of cultivated minds and Christian 
feelings— and especially those who have paid some attention to 
the Greek and Hebrew languages, would find it a Repoeitory 
of the richest Biblical and literary treasures. We recommend 
it to our intolligenv readers. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

Cataloocb or thx Oaxlamd Fbmalb Suchiakt at mtU- 
borough, Ohio, for the year ending Sepimnber 18th, 1840. 
Teachers— Rev. J. M'D. Matthews, Principal; Rev. Geo. C. 
Cram, Teacher of Mental and Moral Philosophy* Physblsey, 
dtc. ; Miss A. E. Shields, Miss J. Wallin, Mis. M. G. M>Bey- 
nolds. Assistants in the solid and omamenul branches. Whole 
number of pupils in attondonce during the year, 103. 

Probably no institution in the west is better supplied with 
instructors, or has a more desirable location. Its Principal has 
all the natural and acquired endowments which could be de- 
sired in the superintendent of a female school. The coarse ef 
study is thorough, and all the omamenul branches are tongiii 
by competent assistants. French, Drawing, and Instrmnemal 
Music, ars all embraced, as in our city seminaries. Rhetoric, 
Menul and Moral Philosophy, Mineralogy, Geology, Geometry, 
Political Economy, Natural Theology, Ecclesisstical Hlstoty, 
and the Latin and Greek Languages, may all be acquired in 
this institution. The school is supplied with Globes, on Elec- 
trical Machine, an Air Pump, a Galvanic Botteiy, a set of Me- 
chanical Powers, with flasks and retorts for chimical experi- 
ments, and with a variety of maps. A Library and Cabinet of 
Curiosities have been comm^iced. The most watchful regard 
is ptfid to the associations of the young ladies. Beard with re- 
spectable private families, and with the Principal, is t2 00 per 
week, including all but washing. 

MissioiTABY IicTELLiasifcx.— Oregon haa at last received 
the new missionaries to its bosom. The Lausanne reached the 
Columbia River on the 2Ist of May. All but two of the large 
mission family were in good health. As the Lausanne crossed 
the bar she was observed by Daniel Lee, who was preaching to 
the Indiana on shore. In expectation of meeting his brother, 
Jason Lee, and the mission family under his care, he hastened 
to the spot. That must have been such a meeting as seldom 
occurs on esith. It seems thai since the last tidings from this 
mission one tiiousand Indians have been converted. A camp 
meeting was held in March last, which was attended by more 
than a thousand, nearly all pmy Ing souls. What wonders were 
wrought on the shores of the Columbia during the last year. 
Fifteen hundred souls converted in a few months I If the work 
haa progressed with the same power until this time, thousands 
and thousands who were lately stupid, filthy beings, frightful 
to behold, are now the ennobled sons and daughters of God. 

CHnisTiAM EiTTXBPniss.— Texas now constitutes an an- 
nual conference. The first annual session of this new Judica- 
tory was in December. At the meeting of its Missionary So- 
ciety, in Rutersville, December S8ih, one gentleman subscribed 
1,107 acres of land, and others 600, 300, and so on. One family 
gave a horse, another a town lot, and many othen gave silver 
and gold or their representatives. It is attested by an eye- 
witness from the United States, who has attended many of our 
most successful conference anniversaries, to have been the 
most Interesting missionary meeting that he ever witnessed. 

To CoannspoNDSNTS.— We have several articles on hand 
which will appear in due time. We trust E. H. H. will not 
cease to remember us. His elAisions are well received. Our 
correspondents are requested to be prompt. 

Tan Pbbssnt Numbbh.— We trust our readers will find the 
articles in this number equal, at least, in utility and in interest, 
to the preceding. Let them not overlook, or merely glance at 
Mr. Galloway's address, and the communications of Messrs. 
Tomlinson and Thomson. We suggest, also, that by close at- 
tention to Professor Merrick's numtiera on "Physical Science," 
our readers may become in some measure familiar with the 
general truths, and with some of the most interesting details 
of natural science in several of its branches. " The Immuta- 
bility of Christ " was hastily written, passing into the primer's 
hands scrap by scrap, to meet an unexpected emergency. It 
may be deemed " more suitable " for some other periodical, by 
our distant friends ; but we intend to furnish our " Ladies' Book " 
with matter suited to meditative, judicious readers, and if our 
fair patrons cannot be brought to reflect, to reason, to tolerate 
and even relish eound worde, we may as well hand thwn over 
in despair, to the novelist, the mantua-maker, and the fiddler. 
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VIEW NEAR CINCINNATI. 

(SSB BNORAVINO.) 

As the writer displays genius in his choice of themes, 
8o does the artist in selecting subjects for the pencil. 
Milton's Paradise Lost is an example of the former, 
and Raphael's Prophets, whose 'Hhoughts could be 
seen," is an instance of the latter. Though we will 
not afiect the criticisms of the connoisseur, nor com- 
pare our artists with Raphael or Vandyck, yet we ven- 
ture to aiHrm, that in his choice of subjects, Mr. Lee 
evinces skill and taste. Our former engraving em- 
braced a reach in the Ohio, which, with its picturesqiie 
borders, would have been pronounced attractive by 
any tyro. Not so with the scenery sketched in the 
frontispiece. This, on actual inspection, we should 
have pronounced destitute of all pictorial interest. We 
should have said that there is scarcely another spot in 
the topography of this region so naked of beauty and 
attractiveness. To be sure, there is a charm in the 
receding reaches of the val&-~in the verdant hills 
which bound it, and in the road which stretches 
along the gentle acclivity on the right. But from the 
point of view which the artist occupied, these appear 
to the least advantage. In every other direction, 
near, and remote, there is enchanting scenery, from 
which the painter seems to avert his eye, and with 
singular obstinacy select the unsightliest spot around 
him on which to display the magic power of light and 
shade. Such would have been bur conclusion; but 
the picture is before us, and it proves that the artist 
understood his business. They who are famihar with 
the environs of the city, will probably locate the scene 
at a glance. To others, the following note may invest 
tfie engraving with some interest 

The plain on which Cincinnati is built may be equal 
in area to two miles square. Its southern border is 
beautified by the Ohio. On the east, north and west, 
it is environed by hills which rise from one to two hun- 
dred feet above their bases, and from two to three hun- 
dred feet above low water mark. The high grounds 
on the east are washed by the waters of Deer Creek. 
Here the plain is about a mile in breadth. Towards 
the west, the hills and the river diverge — those to the 
north, and this to Ae south ; and the plain spreads to 
the bVeadth of ne^Iy two miles. Still nearer to its 
western boundary, extensive low grounds open to the 
north, through which flows Mill Creek, at some points 
touching the bases of the hiUs, and at others leaving 
them to the right. 

The city occupies, compactly, the eastern half of 
this plain. But the improvements are now overleap- 
ing these bounds. Dwellings are rising here and there 
on the hill sides, east and north, and graded streets are 
climbing one above another, halfway to their summits. 
13 



Several avenues extend also far to the west and north- 
west Two or three, well paved and partially occu- 
pied with dwellings, reach nearly to the remotest bor- 
ders of the plain. 

Passing to the northwest by some of these avenues, 
we reach the Mill Creek Bridge on the Harrison road, 
about two miles and a half from the Landing. Issuing 
from the bridge, and following the tmmpike about sixty 
rods along the base of the hill, we touch the eastern 
verge of the scene sketched in the frontispiece. The 
elevation on the left, the narrow vall^ which half reveals 
itself beyond, the graceful eminences in the distance^ 
the acclivity on the right, and the turnpike stretching 
along with a continued ascent for nearly one mile, are 
all seen at a glance. 

Although, as just stated, we should not have selected 
this as a subject for the pencil, yet we have always ad- 
mired it as a point of observation. Nothing can be 
more enchanting than the valley which spreads to the 
north and south, interspersed with meadows, gardens, 
and country-seats ; while eastwardly the city is revealed, 
not close at hand, as from the nearer hills, but so distant 
as to clothe it with all the charm of romance, and bring 
to mind Johnson's inimitable description of that valley, 
where "all the diversities of the world were brought 
together, the blessings of nature collected, and its evils 
extracted and excluded." 

" Were there, below, a spot of holy ground. 
By Fain and her sad family unfound, 
Sure Nature's Ood that spot to man had given, 
Where murmuring waters join the song of even ; 
Where falls the purple morning far and widoi 
In flakes of light upon the green hill side. 
How blest, delicious scene ! the eye that greets 
Thy open beauties, or thy lone retreats.'* 



EXTRACT. 

BY woiinswoiiTR. "* 

DsAR native regions, I foretell, 
From what I feel at this farewell. 
That, wheresoe'er my steps shall tend. 
And whensoever my course shall end. 
If in that hour a single tie 
Survive of local sympathy, 
My soul will cast the backward view, 
The longing look alone on you. 

Thus, when the sun, prepared for rest. 

Hath gained the precincts of the west, 

Though his departing radiance &il 

To illuminate the hollow vale, 

A lingering light he fondly throws 

On the dear mountain-tops where first ho rose. 
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Original. 
AN ADDRESS 

DBLIVBBBD BBPOKX THB PUPILS OP THB OAXLANS PBMALB 
SBMIMARTi AT HUX6B0BOUOH, OUIO.* 

BT SAMUEL OALLOWAT, A. 91. 

I CANNOT dismiss this subject, 'without adverting to 
another and yet more fatal error in the literarj studies 
and pursuits of the female. I allude to thai pamonate 
and excessive devotion to fictitious writingSf which is 
the reigning idolatry of the sex. This is not a new, 
but it is an important topic. I speak not of the influ- 
ence of these writings upon pure affections and chaste 
sensibilities — of the impure associations, erroneous sen- 
timent, and splendid but deceptive imagery, which, 
decked in the drapery of virtue, steal upon the soul, 
and possess its sacred dtadcl, whilst " conscience, as a 
bribed sentinel, cries, All's well." It would be strange 
indeed if the intellect, familiarized to scenes of deprav- 
ity and vice, and disciplined to a constant communion' 
with the dark damps and murky vapors of selfishness 
and sin, should acquire a refined relish for the moun- 
tain air and balmy influences of the heaven-inspired 
heart, and love to contemplate humanity robed in celes- 
tial splendors. It is not my purpose to describe how 
this species of literature mingles poison with the ele- 
ments of thought and feeling, and sensualizes the mo- 
tives, hopes, and opertions of the soul — my object is to 
speak of. its influence in seducing the mind from the 
purest intellectual fountains, gushing with rich and 
exhaustlesa delights, and leading it to the turbid 
sti^ams, which, swollen by the sudden freshet, bear all 
the impurities of hill and dale in their currents.. The 
highest merit ever claimed for popular fictions is that 
they supply relaxation and amusement for the exhausts 
ed intellectual energies. They were never intended to 
hold any higher station in the empire of literature, than 
the rose, the lily, or the daffodil, in the natural world. 
And the mind that relies on them for enduring enter- 
tainment, will be as poorly sustained as the body whose 
only nutriment consists of the productions of the flow- 
er-bed. They elicit no patient thought — sunmion none 
of the sterner faculties of the mind into exercise — sup- 
ply no discipline for the high pursuits of literature and 
science — ^furnish no armor with which the intellect may 
gird itself for bold and eflfectivc action, and, above all, 
propose no lofty and enduring rewards for time and toil. 
What orator ever goes to the novel or romance for fire 
to kindle thought, elevate feeling, and quicken the mind 
for high exploit 1 Where, on its pages, can he find fact, 
argument, or philosophy, which "shall speak from his 
lips, and in his looks give law 1" What writer ever 
repairs to these resources for stimulus to rouse slum- 
bering energies — ^to wake the warm emotion of the 
heart — ^to nerve the mind for lofly daring, or for im- 
agery and illustration, which shall give to word and 
thought "the radiant hue of fireV What private 
reader gathers from these productions knowledge which 
enters into the very structure of the soul — enlarges its 



* Concluded from page 70. 



comprehensivenes*-— elevates the sense of duty — ^puri- 
fies and strengthens affection, and urges him or her 
onward in the high career of thought and action! 
And yet unpractical and unintellectual as this tilers- 
ture is, it constitutes three-fourths of the reading of 
the young females of our land. Go to your public 
libraries, and you will see the woHls of Bulwer, Scott, 
Fielding, and Smollett, thumbed and marked, bedewed 
with many a tear, and adorned with many a flower; 
whilst the standard works on history, philosophy, and 
biography, and even the English classics, are untouched, 
except by the curious eye, which suspects something 
to be there, or by the spider and the fly, as they noise- 
lessly pursue the "even tenor of their way." Yes, so 
wide-spreading and pernicious is this passion for fiction, 
that it vitiates the taste for pure and lofty conceptions, 
and blinds the eye to all that is splendid in substantial 
literature. You find the fond admirer of the novel 
preferring the crude sentimentalism of some love ad- 
venture, over which she may languish and pine, to the 
inspiring sentiments of a Cowper, which might woo 
her to the highest luxuries of intellectual life, or the 
lofly strains of a Milton, which might roll her soul to 
heaven. You find her familiar with the rise, progress, 
circumstances and catastrophe of some imaginary 
achievement of chivalry, of treason, or of love, and yet 
unacquainted with those events in the history of our 
race, which have overturned empires — ^peopled conti- 
nents — shaken down the strongholds of superstition and 
cruelty — established the triumphs of Christianity— con- 
summated all that is grand in art and science—in a 
word, which have produced all that is splendid and 
sublime in matter or in mind. Yea, more, you find 
the fond reader trimming the midnight lamp, passion- 
ately threading the incidents and details in the fSuiciful 
life of some mock-hero or heroine, and yet she never 
glances her eye over the biographies of Socrates, Cico- 
ro, Chatham, Burke, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, 
and Whiteficld — of all those gigantic spirits who have, 
under God, wielded t^ world's destinies, and whose 
deeds arc identified with all that is noble, spirit-stirring 
and enduring in the choice possessions of our age. 
Who would not be surprised to see an individual more 
interested in culling flowers on the banks of the Niag- 
ara, than in listening to the roar of its cataract, or in 
gathering pebbles on ocean's beach, whilst navies were 
rushing to the conflict? and yet who is surprised to see 
individuals standing in the midst of the wonders of 
the universe of God, more enraptured with the dreams 
of fancy, than with those facts which comprehend all 
that is thrilling in the deeds and destinies of man, and 
sublime in the operations of God 1 What parent or 
friend of education will not concur with roe in the 
expression of the hope that there may be conducted in 
this seminary, under the auspices of God, and the di- 
rection of its worthy Principal, a system of education, 
which shall render the mind patient, persevering, 
strong and lofty — ^which will create such a refined 
taste for what is intellectual and practical, as to ren- 
der insipid the imaginings of distempered minds, and 
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the caricf^uTM of human frailty and folly — which will 
inliiM a paarionate love for whatever is rich and pure 
m thought, chaste in imagery, claancal in style, orig- 
inal in conception, sound in principle, and holy in pur- 
pose and in hope, and which will elevate the aspirations 
of eveiy pupil to a standard of attainment whose limits 
shall strike the lines which bound finite intelligence. 

Young ladies, I have attempted to describe the impor- 
tance and advantages of female education — ^it is for you 
to illustrate my remariis in your lives and deeds. The 
philosopher may explain the laws of motion upon 
paper, and the agencies of caloric, by the apparatus of 
the laboratory — mankind, however, will better imder- 
stand the beauty and utility of the former, by observ- 
ing the heavenly bodies as they roU in their orbits, and 
more impressively know the power of the latter, as 
they see the stately steamboat, under its influences, 
plowing the waves. So I may describe, to this audi- 
ence, the theory and uses of education, but my most 
illiterate, as well, as my most learned hearer, will bet^ 
ter understand its importance, as it flashes from your 
eye, drops from your tongue, glows in your counte- 
nance, and breathes in your actions. You appear, this 
evening, as witnesses for the importance of education — 
yoii will soon appear upon the busy theater of human 
action, as *< living epistles" of its efficacy and excel- 
lence, seen and read of all men. Do you lack motives 
to diligence and duty 1 Recollect that elevated female 
character illuminated by the <<Sun of righteousness*' is 
the brightest star of promise for this world's parity, and 
that each of you is to be a beam of glory or a dun ray 
of that star. As the high priest of old bore upon hie 
breastplate the names of the children of Israel, so do 
you bear in your example and character the name, dig- 
nity, and destiny, of the American female, for the pres- 
ent and coming ages. This ought to be a stimulus 
more spirit-stirring to the educated lady, than that 
magic watch-word of Trafalgar, '< England expects 
every man to do his duty," was to Britain's sons. The 
expectations which cluster aroupd you are lofty as the 
claims of that Christianity which has rescued you from 
the degradation of centuries, and impassioned as the 
pure gushing affections of that mother whose eye is 
now ftstened upon you, and whose heart palpitates 
with feelings too deep for utterance, as her anticipa- 
tions thread the line of your temporal and eternal des- 
tiny. That you may fulfill these high expectations, 
aim to be useful. The day has gone by, when arilh- 
metie, in science, and reading the Testament, in litera- 
ture, constituted the Mt. Parnassus to which your sex 
might aspire, but higher than which it would be danger- 
ous to climb. The day has gone by, when, if the ques- 
tion had been asked, What is the chief .end of woman ? 
the practical aiumrer would have been, woman's chief end 
eonaisteth in cooking, washing, sewing, and spinning 
welL Now, your chief end, as num^Sf is to glorify God 
by the improvement and exercise of those immortal fiu> 
olties with which you are endowed. The spirit of Chris- 
tianity, like that Spiftt which moved upon old chaos, 
and said, <<Lot there be lig^t, and there was light," has 



breathed anew upon this world's moral chaos; and in 
its new and nobler creation, has planted you in her 
highest firmament among the "greater lights," to rule 
the moral day. Realize the responsibility v?hich this 
honor confers upon you, and feel that you are to be not 
merely this world's beauties, but its brightest benefac- 
tors. The charms of beauty are transient as the hectic 
flush which tinges the dietk of disease; and the dis- 
tinctions won in the court of fashion are fitful as the 
gleam of the meteor. If these be your only posses- 
sions, you will soon become as 

"A harp whose maater chord is gone— - 
A wounded bird, which has but one 
Unbroken wing to soar upon." 

The charms of a cultivated intellect, however, will se- 
cure you a name and home in every heart which pure 
and lotly thought can kindle, and fix upon you the 
admiration and affection of the brightest intelligences 
of earth and heaven. Apply your minds early and 
vigorously to those studies which will endow you with 
the power and privilege to walk abroad, interested spec- 
tators of all that is magnificent and beautiful above 
and around you — to commune with all that is illustri- 
ous in the records of the past, and noble and divine in 
the developments of the future — studies which will 
elevate you to a standard and dignity, upon which your 
friends may gaze with rapture and detight, and which 
shall teach man, in the present and all coming ages, 
that there glows within the breast of woman an intel- 
lect which shall emulate, in its hopes, capacities, and 
enjoyments, that of the tallest archangel which <* adores 
and bums" around the throne of God. Above all, 
cherish tliat purity of heart which a look will define to 
the dull, and a blush defend like lightning from the 
designing. This, combined with intelligence, is as a 
weapon out of heaven's own armory, sky-tempered, 
which ''no buckler nor tower of brass can resist.*' 
With fhts you will become the choicest guardians of 
the institutions of yoiu* country, and you will stand as 
the cherubim and flaming sword of Eden, guarding the 
way to all that is peacefiil and happy in our earthly 
paradise. Females possessing such characteristics, and 
they only, are the truly admired and blessed of heaven. 
Where is the admirer of that Egyptian queen whose 
art once conquered Roman arms, and the music of 
whose voice drowned the trump of ambition 1 Egyp- 
tian spices, perhaps, yet embalm her lifeless body; but 
where, in the world's great heart, has she a choice 
recollection? Where is she who once held suprem- 
acy on Britain's throne ? The record of her deeds is 
on the page of history ; but, in the pure intellect of a 
virtuous posterity, Elizabeth holds no dearer place than 
the disasters of her country's wars. 

Ah ! how do the queens of other times sinlT in com- 
parison with the humbler pretensions, and yet more 
majestic achievements of such spirits as Mrs. Hemans, 
Miss Carter, and Hannah More ! I cannot better ex- 
emplify what I mean by female character and useful 
education, than by holding up before you Hannah 
More, as a model for imitation. The hand that moved 
the pen is cold as the clay of her tomb ; but her uttered 
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and wiitten lentimentB aie now producing a tide of joy 
over the affections of earth's multitudes, wann as the 
life*s blood which mo^es the heart In life's loveUest 
solitudes, her thoughts come over the soul as angels' 
music, and even now, throughout the habitable globe, 
she has the testimony of her worthy deeds in the ele- 
vated hopes and pure enjoyments of thousands. And 
who of you, that has communed with the writings of 
your own countrywoman — Mrs. Sigoumey — has not 
felt the power of education combined with the loveli- 
ness of piety ! Can such a lady ever be forgotten 1 
No, never, whilst the chords of the heart vibrate — never 
whilst there remains a trace of that image which Divin- 
i^ impressed upon the human soul, or a spark of that 
fire which was kindled by the breath of the Lord. 
May it be yours to imitate the example and imbibe the 
spirit of such American matrons! and may each of 
you, by the purity of deeds baptized in the love of the 
Gospel, command, among your kindred, and in your 
country, an influence which the << toll of your funeral 
bell will not drown, nor the earth's green sod muffle," 
but which will speak in thrilling and delightful accents 
when you and I shall have been gathered to the graves 
of our &theT8, 



Original. 
THE SIBYLS. 

Tex word sibyl is probably derived from the Greek, 
and signifies (he counsel of a god. Among tlie pa- 
gans, the Sibyls were prophetesses. * It was believed 
that they foretold fiiture events, and made supernatural 
revelations to such as solicited tbeir oracles. They 
were generally reckoned ten; viz., the Cumsan, the 
Cumanean, the Persian, the Hellespontiacan, the Ly- 
bian, the Samian, the Delphian, the Phrygian, the 
Tiburtine, and the Erythraean. 

That the most intelligent of the ancient heathens 
had some confidence in the supernatural discernment 
or prophetic fimctions of the Sibyls, is very evident 
Plato and Cicero often speak of them with respect, if not 
with reverence. Virgil is believed by many persons to 
have taken from the Sibylline verses what, in his wri- 
tings, applies with so much aptitude to the birth of the 
Messiah. Suetonius coommnicates from the Sibyls 
the^ fact that in his times a general expectation pre- 
vailed throughout the east, that there was then about 
to arise out of Judea him who should exercise uni- 
versal empire. 

Some of the Jewish writers — as Josephus in his 
Antiquities— quote from the Sibyls, but without any 
note of confidence in their prophetic functions, which 
indeed a Jew would scarcely be in danger of, as the 
opinion was obstinate and universal in that nation that 
God had confided his revelations to his chosen peo- 
ple— ** to whom were committed the oracles of God." 

It is more admirable still to find that early Christian 
fathers not only referred with considerable gravity to 
the Sibyls, but insist, also, that the apostles invoked 
them in vindication of Christian hcta and doctrines. 



Clemens Alezandzinus gives the following as the lan- 
guage of St Paul, <' Taking in your hands the Greek 
books, read the Sibyls, and observe what they declare 
of God's unity, and how they prophesy , then you will 
learn that the Son of God has come in the flesh." The 
same writer affirms that in his sermons Paul sometimes 
referred his hearers to the SibyUine books. He may 
posably have done so as he pointed the Athenians to 
the inscription on their altar; but he evidently did it 
with no other intention than to condemn them by their 
own oracles — ^which, however fidse in his estimation, 
were by them accredited and revered. . In this way, it 
is certain that Tertullian, Eusebiu^ St Jerome and 
others, used them with good efiect in their controver- 
sies with the pagans. 

Little is known of these ancient prophetesses. 
Erythrea was the most conspicuous among them. 
Cuma, a dty of Campania, was the field of her pro- 
phetic labors. Her oratory was, so says tradition, a 
cave, or the artificial hollow of a rock, from whence 
issued her solemn responses. 

It is affirmed by ancient writers, that, under the reign 
of the last Tarquin, there came a woman to Rome, who 
oflfered the king nine volumes of &e Sibylline oracles 
for three hundred pieces of gold. On being refused, 
she destroyed three of the volumes, and denumded the 
same price for the remainder. On being refused a sec- 
ond time, she destroyed three more volumes, and still 
demanded the three hundred, which the king, on con- 
sulting the Augurs, paid down and received the books 
as a present from the gods. These books were care- 
fully preserved till the monarchy was destroyed, and 
were then used as instruments of government, the sen- 
ate alone having authority to consult them through 
the quindecemviri, and the responses clothed their 
policy in popular estimation with divine authority. 
Afterwards the capitol was partly consumed, and the 
books were burned. Others were collected and depos- 
ited in their place, but they were gradually corrupted, 
and about the year At D. four hundred, they were all 
destroyed. Whole books of Greek verses have since 
appeared as Sibylline oracles, but they are tittle if any 
thing more than feeble rhapsodies, without the least 
evidence that they are the true oracular responses.. 

The heathen oracles are distinguished from the proph- 
ecies of Scripture in several particulars; as, first, in 
their avowed objects. The divinely inspired are benefi- 
cent in their aim, tending to the promotion of man's 
happiness. The pagan oracles were indifferent to these 
great objects. They were often trivial in tiieir import, 
and injurious in their tendency. Second, the former 
were announced by self-sacrificing i^nts, whose fidel- 
ity provoked persecution, and resulted in martyrdom — 
the latter were uttered by the selfish, who, in their mer- 
cenary greediness, could generally be suborned to senre 
any cause. Third, the former were published in terms 
which could not be misunderstood, so that the event 
must inevitably vindicate or implicate the integrity of 
the seer — ^the latter were ambigupus, and left a way of 
escape. Fourth, the former anticipated events whidx 
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must tniisptie through a fluceonon of fiiture ages, eo 
that the true prophets are yet on probation, and will 
remain so to the end of the world, and every succeeding 
generation will prove them divinely inspired. The 
pagan oracles looked only to present or approaching 
periods, and tve have not, as in the other case, the priv- 
ilege, like jurymen, to make inquisition for ourselves. 
In a word, the divinely inspired still prophesy, through 
th^ unfulfilled predictions, and we aro viritnesses of 
the events which must betray their hypocrisy, or vindir 
cate their prophetic character; whereas, the pagan ora- 
cles have been dumb for centuries, inasmuch as being 
confined to periods and events long past, we have no 
sufficient means to test their truth. 

The following eloquent paragraph from Richards' 
Bampton Lectures, relates to the moral tendency of the 
heathen oracles and of the inspired prophecies: 

"Happy had it been for the heathen world, if, upon 
the subject of morality, their oracles had been invaria- 
bly silent The few sentiments, which they did deliv- 
er, were not always grounded upon the severe princi- 
ples of reason and truth: they varied with the fluctua- 
tion of human opinions, and were even accommodated 
to the prejudices, the passions, and the vices of their 
votaries. Nay, they frequently even commanded the 
grossest violations of morality and decorum, and vailed, 
under the prostituted name of religion, the most flagi- 
tious and horrible abominations, which have ever been 
permitted to pollute the annals of the human race. 

"The prophets of the true God were inspired by the 
purest principles. They actively and invariably exert- 
ed themselves in the cause of virtue. The system of 
morality, which they sanctioned, was pure, severe, and 
founded upon determinate and acknowledged principles. 
They tempered its severity, however, with the love of 
mercy and the gentle feelings of benevolence. With 
all the warmth of zeal, and energy of eloquence, they 
recommended the cause of the stranger, the widow, 
and the orphan. Neither the pomp of station nor the 
tyranny of power could shield Ihe offender from their 
manly and indignant rebukes : and exhibiting a bold- 
ness, which, perhaps, is unparalleled in the whole his- 
tory of mankind, and which could only be inspired by 
the confidence of truth and the certainty of Divine 
assistance, they even chastised a powerful monarch for 
the unlawful indulgence of his passions: and openly 
denounced the vengeance of the high Being, by whom 
they were inspired, against a /ormidable tyrant, who 
had murdered for the sake of plunder the poor posses- 
sor of a neighboring vineyard. The piety, ^hich they 
required, was not the cold and inefficient duty of an 
external ritual ; it was the religion of the heart, the 
control of the internal feelings of the soul, and an in- 
ward and ever-active persuasion of the existence and 
providence of an all-judging God. It earnestly exci- 
ted gratitude for his favors, supplication for his forgive- 
ness, and reliance on his protection. These moral and 
religious duties were not varied with the progress of 
civiUxatipn, nor made to bend to temporal occurrences, 
to the will of a fiivoied monarch, or the caprices of 



contending parties. They were independent of human 
events, regular as the order of nature, and eternal as the 
fountain of inspiration. Their influence was the most 
extensive which the imagination can conceive. They 
were not calculated to aggrandize a favorite state, not 
appropriated to the inhabitants of a particular climate; 
but they were equally usefhl to all countries, and obli- 
gatory on the whole human race." 

In regard to the obscurity of the heathen oracles Dr. 
Dick says: 

" It is probable, that if men had formed a previous 
idea of prophecy, they would have supposed that it 
would be distinct and particular, giving a clear descrip- 
tion of events, and thus guarding against all misappli- 
cation, and against all danger of overlooking the ful- 
fillment This is the character of predictions written 
after the event, as we see in the pretended Sibylline 
oracles, which are often as plain as historical narrative. 
But there is an obscurity in the prophecies of Scrip- 
ture, referrible, however, to a different cause from that 
studied ambiguity to which the obscurity of the heathen 
oracles was owing, for they were so framed as to admit 
an application to the event, whatever it might be. 
Such was the answer to Phyrrhus, when he was going 
to make war with the Romans: 

Aio te JSaclda Romanos vincere posse : 
IbSs redibis nunquam in bello peribis. 

<I say, that thou, O son of J5acus, art able to conquer 
the Romans: thou shalt go, thou shalt return, diou 
shalt never perish in war.* Or, *l say, that the Ro- 
mans are able to conquer thee, O son of ^acus: thou 
shalt go, thou shalt never return, thou shalt perish in 
war.* Of the same Jdnd was the answer of the oracle 
to Crcesus, when he was going to make war with 
the Persians, and which translated reads as follows: 
* Croesus having passed the river Halya, shall overturn 
a great empire.* This was a safe prediction, because 
it would prove true whether his own kingdom or that 
of the Persians was subverted. The obscurity which 
attends the prophecies of Scripture has proceeded from 
the wisdom of God, who designed to give such notice 
of future events as should excite a general expectation 
of them, but not to make the information so perspicu- 
ous and minute as to induce men to attempt either to 
hasten or to impede their fulfillment They are a part 
of his moral administration, and were adjusted, like all 
the other parts of it, to the moral nature of the pe> 
sons who were to be the instruments of accomplishing 
his purposes. < As the completion of the prophecy is 
left for the most part,' says Bishop Hurd, <to the in- 
strumentality of free agents, if the circumstances of 
the event were predicted with the utmost precision, 
either human liberty must be restrained, or human ob- 
stinacy might be tempted to form the absurd indeed, 
but criminal purpose of counteracting the prediction. 
On the contrary, by throwing some parts of the pre- 
dicted event into shade, the moral faculties of the agent 
have their proper play, and the guilt of an intended 
opposition to the will of Heaven is avoided.' But the 
obscurity is not so great as to render it uncertain whetk> 
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er they are prophecies or happy conjectures. It is di0- 
peHed hy the event; and when the prediction is tuned 
into hisloiy, we perceive the exact correspondence. It 
may be observed that the degree of obeciuity is not 
equal in all predictions; and that some of them are 
more minute and explicit than others, insomuch, that 
on account of their particularity, it has been affirmed, 
that they must have been written after the events. 
This was the charge of Porj^yry against the prophe- 
cies of DanieL" 

As these oracles, however, sometimes seemed mys- 
teriously intelligent of future or concealed events, they 
have been ascribed to Satanic agency, as they doubt- 
less should be, if they depended on any thing preter- 
natural ; for they are not of that moral tendency which 
renders them worthy of a divine origin. On this sub- 
ject Dr. Dick says: 

<< Although human foresight could not be the ibun- 
dation of prophecy, it may be supposed that the knowl- 
edge neceasaiy to it might be furnished, not by God, 
but by superior beings. If there are evil spirits who 
interfile in the affiiirs of mankind, and take pleasure 
in deceiving them, it will not be doubted that they fax 
excel us in intellectual endowments, and may possess 
the means of extending their discoveries beyond our 
limited range. *It is easy to conceive Satan,* as I 
have elsewhere observed, <if his pretematunl agency 
upon the mind be admitted, to have enabled the sub- 
jects of his inspiration to reveal secrets, because deeds 
committed in ^kness and in the closet retirement are 
open to the inspection of a spirit. He could farther 
have made them acquainted with distant transactions, 
the immediate knowledge of .which it was impossible 
to obtain by natural means. He might have given 
them some notices of futurity by informing them of 
such things as he intended to do, or as were already in 
a train to be accomplished. He undoubtedly can con- 
jecture with much greater sagacity than we, what 
will be the result in a variety of cases from the supe- 
rior powers of his mind, his longer and more extensive 
experience, and his more perfect acquaintance witli 
human nature in general, and the dispositions and cir- 
cumstances of individuals.* Thus &r his knowledge 
may go; but it is obviously inadequate to such predic- 
tions as are found in the records of revelation. It 
catches a gUmpse of the outskirts of futurity, but can- 
not penetrate into its dark and distant recesses. *A 
real prophecy, or the prediction of an event which shall 
be efiected by causes not yet in existence, or which 
depends upon the free agency of men who shall live a 
hundred or a thousand years hence, we may safoly pro- 
nounce him to be as incapable of delivering as the most 
shortFsighted of mortals.* ** 

We said that the intelligent among the pagans speak 
respectfully of the Sibyls. This, however, is not uni- 
formly the case. The following are examples to the 
contrary : 

** Aristotle says, that 'pretended prophets express 
themselves in general language. In a game at odd 
and even, a man nuy say, whether the number be 



odd or even, much sooner than what it is;' and that 
such a thing wiU happen, than x/jhen, Tbeiefote those 
who deliver oneles never define uAen* Cioero, ]ik»> 
wise has the following remark: <If this be foreto&da 
ioAoisthe pxbsov meant and wtotheTixxl The 
writer has conducted himself so dexterously, that any 
event whatever will suit his prophecy ^ since there is 
iro epeeifitnium of nun and timet* Horace also ridi- 
cules with great humor the pompous nothingness of 
the heathen omcles in the following verses: 

Laettiade, quieqvid dlcam, aut eril, aut non ; 
Divinare etenim magniis miU donat i^llo. 

Shn qf LoftrUa, vhai I now/anttUf will either eonu topaat 

or it teill not ; 
For the great Apollo givee me to divine. 

Lucian, in his history of Alexander, ailer relating in 
what manner that impostor pretended to answer the 
sealed questions delivered to him, without opening the 
seal, adds: <Thus he delivered oracles, and gave divine 
responses, but with great prudence, and giving per^ 
plexedy doubfjui, or obaeure answers, according to the 
custom of oracles. Some he encouraged; others he 
dissuaded, replying as he thought proper. To some 
he prescribed plain remedies and diets, for he knew 
many useful medicines. But, with respect to the 
hopes, (of advancement,) the increase of property, 
and successions to inheritances, he always deferred 
giving an answer, adding, All things shall be done 
when I am xoUUngy and when my prophet Alexander 
shall entreat mCf and shaB offer pray ers in your behalf • 
It is to be observed that this impostor spoke in the 
name of the god ^sculapius; and that he did not give 
his responses for nothing, his stated price being one 
drachma and two oboli (about lO^d. steriing) for each 
answer.' *' 

In all points which go to confirm their claim to 
divine inspiration, the prophecies of Scripture pre- 
sent a striking opposition to the pagan oracles. Those 
predictions which are principally relied upon are une- 
quivocal, and their fulfillment has oflen been so exact, 
that sceptics had no other alternative than to admit 
their validity, or pronounce them historical records 
made up after the events transpired, and imposed on 
mankind as predictions. Some of the leading proph- 
ecies of Scripture that have been remarkably fulfilled, 
are thus noticed by Dr. Dick: 

*< Moses clearly foretells the invasion and conquest 
of Judea. 'The Lord shall bring a nation against 
thee from far, from the end of the earth, as swift as the 
eagle fiieth; a nation whose tongue thou shalt not 
understand; a nation of fierce countenance.* <He 
shall eat the fruit of thy cattie and the fruit of thy 
land, until thou be destroyed.' In these words it is 
impossible not to see a description of the Homans; 
who were not neighbon to ihe Jews, as the Philistines, 
the Syrians, and the Egyptians were, but had estsl^ 
lished the seat of theb government at a great distance 
in Italy; who were distinguished by the extent and 
rapidity of their conquests ; spoke a language totally 
difierent from that of Judea; first reduced the country 
into the fonn of a province, and afterwards laid it 
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in the reign of the Emperor Vespasian. In the second 
place, Mofles foretells the dreadful sufierings of the 
Jews at the time of the conquest 'He shall not re- 
gard the persons of the old nor show favor to the 
young.* 'He shall besiege thee in all thy galea, until 
thy high and fenced walls come down; and thou shalt 
eat the fruit of thine own body, the flesh of thy sons 
and of thy daughters, which the Lord thy God hath 
given thee, in the siege, and in the stzaitness where> 
with thine enemies shall distress thee.' Let Josephus, 
an eye-witness, prove how awfully this prediction was 
verified in the indiscriminate slaughter of men, wo- 
men, and children, by their unpitying foes, and in the 
dreadful famine which the wretched inhabitants suf- 
fered during the siege of Jerusalem. He relates one 
instance, and there might be many, of a woman who 
ate the flesh of her own child; and he says *that no 
other city ever suffered such things, as no generation 
from the beginning of the world so much abounded in 
wickedness.' In the third place, Moses foretells the 
dispersion of the nation: * And the Lord shall scatter 
thee among all people from one end of the earth even 
unto the other.' We all know that the prediction has 
been fulfilled, and that the present state of the Jews 
exactly corresponds with it They have no countiy, 
no province, no city which they can call their own, 
but for more than seventeen centuries have been stran- 
^rs and wanderers, yet remain distinct 

"The fate of Babylon was foretold in the following 
words, 'And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldees' excellency, shall be as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gdmorrah. It shall never 
be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in finm genera- 
tion to generation ; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent 
there ; neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. 
But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there; and their 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures; and owls shall 
dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the 
wild beasts of the islands shall cry in their desolate 
houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces; and her 
time is near to come, and her days shall not be pro- 
longed.' The destruction of a aty so extensive, con- 
taining magnificent buildings, and surrounded by lofty 
walls, could have been effected suddenly only by an 
earthquake. It was the work of time; but evezy par- 
ticular has been fulfilled. For centuries the veiy place 
where it once stood the wonder of the world, was un- 
known." Many of the prophecies of the New Testa- 
ment, as that concerning Jerusalem, have been fulfilled 
in a manner equally convincing; but we have not space 
to notice them. 

We conclude by again referring to the <<Po]lio" of 
Virgil. Whether, as is generally supposed, it be in 
part a translation of some of the Sibylline verses, or 
whether the poet caught his inspiration from Isaiah, 
as some infer, the production, coming fimm a pagan 
pen, is much to be admired. As few of our fair read- 
ers are familiar with the original, and many of them 
doubtless have never seen a translation, we will insert 
Diyden's, which is probably the best in our language, 



and which, in the opinion of Mr. Pope, is the most 
noble and spirited translation that has appeared in any 
language. In connection with it the reader may con- 
sult the eleventh chapter of Isaiah. 

" SiciUian Muse, begin a loftier siraln I 

Tho' lowly shrubs, and uees that shade the plain 

Delight not all ; Sicillian Muae, prepare 

To make the vocal woods deserve a consuI*8 care. 

The last great age, foretold by sacred rhymes, 

Renews its finish'd course: Satumian times 

Roll round again ; and mighty years, begun 

From their first orb in radiant circles run. 

The base degenerate iron ofispring ends ; 

A golden progeny from heaven descends. 

The lovely boy, with his auspicious iace, 

Shall Polllo's consulship and triumph grace: 

Majestic months set out (with him) to their appointed race. 

The lather banlsh'd Tirtue shall restore; 

And crimes shall threat the guilty world no more. 

The son shall lesd the life of gods, and be 

By gods and heroes seen, and gods and heroes see. 

The jarring nations he in peace shall bind, 

And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 

Unbidden earth shall wreathing ivy bring, 

And flagrant herbs (the promises of spring,) 

As her first off 'rings to her infant king. 

His cradle shall with rising flow'rs be crown'd ; 

The serpent's brood shall die : the sacred ground 

Shall weeds and pois'nous plants refuse to bear; 

Each common bush shall Syrian roses wear. 

But when heruric verse his youth sliall mise, 

And form it to hereditary praise, 

Unlabored harvests shall the fields adorn, 

And clusier*d grapes shall blush on every thonif 

The knotted oaks shall showers of honey weep ; 

And thro' the matted grass the liquid gold shall creep. 

Yet, of old fraud some footsteps shall remain : 

The merchant still shall plow the deep for gain : 

Great cities shall wiUi walls be compass'd round ; 

And sharpen'd shares shall vex the fruitful ground ; 

Another Tiphys shall new seas explore ; 

Another Arg o land the chiefs upon th* Iberian shore ; 

Another Helen other wan create. 

And great Achilles urge the Trojan late. 

But, when to ripen'd manhood he sliall grow, 

The greedy sailor shall the seas forego: 

No keel shall cut the waves for foreign ware ; 

For every soil shall every product bear. 

The laboring hind his oxen shall dlqoin; 

No plow shall hurt the glebe, no pruning-hook the vine; 

Nor wool shall in dissembled color shine j 

But the luxurious father of the fold, 

With native purple, and unborrowed gold, 

Beneath his pompous fleece shall proudly sweat ; 

And under Tyrlan robes the lamb shall bleat. 

The Fates, when they this happy web have spun. 

Shall bless the sacred clue, and bid it smoothly run. 

Mature in yeais, to ready howns move, 

O, of celestial seed I O, foster4M>n of Jove t 

See, laboring nature calls thee to sustain 

The nodding frame of heav'n, and earth, and main ! 

See to their base restor'd, eaxOi, seas, and air; 

And joyful ages, torn behind, in crowding ranks appear. 

To sing thy praise, would heav'n my breath prolong. 

Infusing spirits worthy such a song. 

Not Thracian Orpheus should transcend my lays. 

Nor Linus crown'd with never fading bays ; 

Though each his heav'nly parent should inspire ; 

The Muse instruct the voice, and Phabus tune the lyre 

Should Pan contend in verse, and thou my theme. 

Arcadian judges should their god condemn.** 

* 41 * * * * * 
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Original. 
TRAVELING. 

BT BISHOP X0EBI8. 

YovB correspondent, a native of the United States, 
has never visited any foreign lands, and does not desire 
to do BO, as be prefers <*the land of the brave and the 
home of the free;" but he has some experience in 
traveling in our own beloved country. Of course he 
writes not for the entertainment of those who have 
feasted their eyes on the mountain scenery of Italy, 
surveyed the catacombs and pyramids of Egypt, braved 
the sirocco of Arabian deserts, or wandered amidst the 
sacred relics of the Holy Land ; but with the hope of 
benefiting some who have not traveled at all. Amer- 
icans are a migratory people ; the fiicilities for traveling 
are increasing; distant points are apparently brought 
near together ; much conversation on the part of those 
who have been abroad, renders them familiar to all, and a 
general spirit of passing to and fro is cultivated. Many 
who have never been distant from the place of their 
nativity, seem to think they lack but one thing to ren- 
der them happy, that is, to travel and see the world ; 
and they long to be on the go. Some desire chiefly to 
behold the distant city^ with its domes and steeples ; some 
to scale the lofly Alleghanies, those ** majestic pyramids 
of nature;" while others are impatient to explore the 
new countries of the far-fiuned west, strangely suppo- 
sing that the nearer they get toward where the sun goes 
down, the more paraditdacal will be their situation. 
Now it is for the special benefit of those, infected with 
this restless spirit of migration, that your correspondent 
begs leave to submit a few thoughts. * 

That the American traveler enjoys some pleasures 
which he cannot command at home, is readily admit- 
ted. In mid-winter it is decidedly grateful to the sense 
of feeling, to inhale the balmy zephyrs of the south, 
as they rustle through the boughs of the live oak 
and the broad green leaves of the magnolia, wafting 
soft notes of melody from nature's musicians— the 
feathered tribes of every hue. It is no less delightful 
in summer to be fanned by the refreshing breezes of 
the Green Mountain or White Mountain of the north. 
Moreover, it satisfies one's curiosity to gaze on the 
extended prairy of the west; for on entering it for the 
first time, the surprised traveler, like the inexperienced 
voyager, is ready to exclaim, ''The sea, the sea, the 
open sea!" and when he reaches the middle of it, and 
passes some deep ravine, where the distant forest is 
concealed from view, he may carry out the figure by 
saying, " We are out of sight of land." It is equally 
pleasant to others to stand on the shores of our inland 
seas — the lakes — ^whitened with siUls of commerce and 
bordered with new and flourishing villages. To some 
it would appear at least novel, to be conveyed perfectly 
at their ease twenty miles an hour, by a railroad loco- 
motive; whUe others would regard it as quite desirable 
to traverse our eastern cities, thronged with moving 
multitudes of every nation — ^wander among the ship- 
ping of the crowded port, and see "old ocean heave." 



But all these objects soon lose their novelty, and with 
it much of their attractive charms, leaving the weary 
traveler possessed of few pleasures in comparison of 
his numerous discomforts. 

Before commencing a long joumi^^ there are the 
expense, care, and toil of making preparation. Then 
comes the pain of parting with femily and friends, it 
may be, to see them no more. Should the journey be 
prosperous and end in a safe return, still it will not be 
performed without corroding care and sleepless nights, 
on account of the home interest, espedally if the 
absence be long, and the tourist unaccustomed to it. 
Females, particularly, are liable, under such circum- 
stances, to become "home-eick;" and when this dis- 
ease once gets firmly seated on the heart, it destroys all 
the pleasure of traveling, engrossing at once both 
thought and feeling. 

The inconveniences and difficulties of extended 
journies are not all imaginary. At one time the trav- 
eler is oppressed with heat, parched with feverish thirst, 
and nearly suffocated with clouds of dust; at another 
time he is stung with cold, impeded by ice, or in peril 
from the sweeping current of the swollen stream. Again, 
as soon as he leaves the M*Adamized road, he will find 
himself alternately contending with rocky hills and 
muddy vales, with a httle sprinkling of Davy Crock- 
et's railroad; made by laying poles crosswise in the 
track, to prevent the carriage from being entirely swamp- 
ed. It is said that riding on these causeways, is good ex- 
ercise for an invalid, especially one of conjested liver, but 
it is certainly not a pleasant remedy. To these common- 
place evils, which discount so largely from the pleasures 
of travel, must he added exposure to inclement weather. 
It is extremely unpleasant to grope all night in dark- 
ness, exposed to a chilly atmo^here, and the more so 
if pelted by a continuous storm of rain, sleet or snow ; 
for such wear and tear upon a passenger's constitution, 
affects his spirit, and suggests thoughts of a severe ill- 
ness, where he would be at the mercy of uninterested 
strangers. But suppose him to escape this, still he is 
subject to a score of nameless perplexities which must 
be borne, because they cannot be avoided. 

Among the trials of his patience are those which 
arise from delays and disappointed expectation of get- 
ting on his journey. A freshet may carry off the ferry 
or bridge, his only dependence for crossing some river, 
or he may be journeying where there is none to lose, 
and find himself at a dead halt till the flood subsides. 
The coach may break down where it cannot be repaired, 
or the boat may get aground or break a diafl, and leave 
him on a bleak sand-bar, or desolate shore, to shift for 
himselC What is still worse, deception will be palmed 
on him, by interested and unprincipled men. System- 
atic imposition on strangers, is a regular part of the 
trade of many individuals and companies, whose busi- 
ness is to convey passengers in steamboats and stages. 
Your correspondent speaks here from woful experi- 
ence, and may be indulged in giving one or two exam* 
pies, commencing with a trip on the Ohio river. 

According to the printed bills, the boat will leave 
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" this day, at 4 o'clock/' and beside the bill, a positive 
verbal promise is given by the proper officer of piino- 
tnality. Deceived by fidr speeches, smoking chimmes, 
and other appearances of preparation, yon bring your 
baggage aboard, and in conformity to the roles of the 
cabin, enter your name, with the full expectation of 
presently being mider way. Toward dark they blow 
off steam and ring the bell, as if about to duri but it 
proves to be only a maneuver to ascertain whether a 
sufficient number of passengers can be obtained to 
make a profitable trip. They fiiil to appear, the fire is 
lowered, and you are informed they cannot get ready 
to leave till to-morrow morning, and if you really get 
off by to-morrow night, it will be well, unless they are 
finoed out sooner by competition. Now this, to one 
pcessed for time to accomplish the object of his jour- 
ney, or on his return trip, attracted by the considera- 
tion of 

**Home, home, sweet, sweet home," 
is sufficient to put the virtue of patience to a severe test 

Again, on leaving this floating prison, you hasten to 
the stage-office, pay the fiue, and are pleased to read on 
the bills, '< Splendid Troy built coaches, first rate teams, 
steady drivers, good accommodation, and through in 

hours.'* Congratulating yourself on the happy 

change, you set off with fine spirit, in a fine new 
coach, drawn by elegant grays, and manned by a de- 
cent looking coachman ; but alas, shortly after you are 
transferred to an old worn out establishment, with rag- 
ged cushions, broken doors, polluted in appearance, 
drawn by old Ring-bone, Splint-leg, Club-foot, and 
Wheezer, which ought to have been diachazged from 
the service years ago. The driver, degraded by dissi- 
pation and crime, is more to be pitied than his team. 
He stops at every tavern, except those which hang out 
the temperance sign, and when stimulated till he feels 
his own importance, but can no longer obeerve the difier- 
ence between a level plain and steep ascent, loses his 
temper, and curses and beats his jaded team, for the 
mere love of the cruel sport 

Some relief is afforded the distressed passenger from 
his inq>]eas8nt situation for a few minutes, by arriving 
at the dinner stand, where he expects not only to be 
provided with a fresh team and sober driver, but also 
to be reficeshed with some of the good accommodation 
lefaii e d to in the bilL However, the stage is behind 
the time, and what was lost on the last drive must be 
made up on the next; and before the hungry passen- 
ger gets feirly engaged at his dinner, the impatient dri- 
ver blows his horn ss the signal for starting; so that, in 
die end, the good accommodation turns out to be a very 
hasty meal, only half finished, on cold scraps and bread 
about half baked. They who keep stage passengers 
know that the customer is compelled to stop where the 
stage does, and to eat such as is set before him, or 
starve. Now all this would be quite tolerable, if the 
expense was in keeping with the quality of the dinner 
and the time allowed for eating it — in a word, if the 
pay was in proportion to the accommodation, after the 
manner of a public house kept by an honest lady of 
U 



whom I heard in the southwest, whose bill of fare and 
prices was in this laconic style : ^ Corn-bread and hom- 
ony doings, two bits; flour-bread and chicken doings, 
four bits." But not so, generally, at stage houses. 
Whatever the fitre may be, the bill is always up to high 
water mark. But let that pass— -we off again, and are 
making some headway. 

After dinner is a dull hour of the day, especially 
to those who have lost rest and sleep, and the passen- 
gers are soon dozing; but their pleasure is very short- 
lived, for before they have half finished their nap, they 
are roused by a modest request of the driver to get out 
and fofA it up a long ascent, or over a layer of black 
loam too deep for the loaded stage to pass through, and 
rather soft for comfortable walking. It is not a little 
provoking, after paying for the privilege of riding, to 
be constantly afflicted with wet and muddy feet, by 
being obliged to walk over every difficult piece of road. 
Still it might be worse, far worse; for sometimes the 
stage gets wrong side up, and throws the passengers all 
in a heap; then all whose bones are not fractured, will 
be expected to take hold with the driver and assist in re- 
placing it, which is not rema^ably pleasant, to say the 
least, especially if the coach be very muddy. After all 
these difficulties, you may get through, though long 
after the time appointed, and have at least this conso- 
lation left, you are still alive, which, tmder all the cir- 
cumstances, is g^eat cause of gratitude. 

Exhausted with such scenes of toil, vexation, and 
exposure, the weary traveler longs for a change, such 
as will afford opportunity of rest and slumber. Well, 
here is the steam packet to convey him over the lake, 
or round the coast This would be delightful, only for 
a few considerations, such as liability of being wreoked 
by storm, as in case of the Hoxe, or destruction by 
fire, of boat and life, as in case of the LaxiirGTOir, or 
by explosion, as in case of the Mossllx. It is true, 
we may hope to escape such fearful calamities as these, 
when voyaging on the deep, but there is one scourge 
which seldom suffers any to pass unhurt, namely, the 
sea-sickness, the vexy thought of which is appalKng for 
weeks after. It is the most deathly feeling which I 
ever experienced, and I can scarcely conceive how any 
one could live through it in crossing the main ocean. 

Under the prostrating influence of this lothsome dis- 
order, the voyager longs for the port of destination, that 
he may once more stand erect on solid ground, and feel 
composed. But when he arrives, trouble of another 
sort meets him; before he clears the deck, he is sur- 
rounded by a swarm of porters, ravenous as hungry 
wolves, clamoring and scrambling for his baggage, as if 
the life of each depended on obtaining a few cents for 
the service of cariying it to the hotel ; and ^ould it 
once get out of his sight for one minute, he might 
think himself fortunate if he ever saw or heard of it 
again. 

Some of these difficulties, it is admitted, may be 
avoided by traveling in a private conveyance, as fiu* as 
that mode is practicable, which on some accounts is 
much preferable; but it will require more sacrifice of 
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lime, imposo on you much more caie and fatigue upon 
the whole, and taking the wear and tear of horses and 
caniage into the account, will not in any wise reduce 
the expense. 

Th^BO are some of the ordinary discomforts of jour- 
neying. While suffering them you very soon get clear 
of hundreds of dollars, perhaps earned by the toil and 
care of years, and which might be laid out to much 
better advantage. The time is gone, the money is 
gone, your wardrobe is exhausted, your business neg- 
lected and deranged; and what is gained by this sacri- 
fice 1 Why, a momentary gratification of curiosity, 
and the honor of saying you have been abroad, have 
traveled through more states than one, and have seen a 
few things which some of your neighbors have not 
seen. The pleasure of all this, if there be any left 
after deducting the discomfort, is too dearly bought 
It costs more than it comes to. 

To perform a journey when business, health, or duty 
requires it, is certainly well enough ; but to me it is 
matter of wonder that any one should ever travel for 
pleasure, more especially any one who has any practical 
knowledge on the subject. 

In reference to a Christian, the worst of the story 
remains to be told. Traveling is unfavorable to relig- 
ious prosperity. It divides the attention and dissipates 
serious thought— breaks off the regular course of duty, 
depriving the Christian traveler of the means of grace 
and the society of his religious friends. Beside, it 
throws him into taverns, steamboats and stages, crowd- 
ed chiefly with the careless, &shionable, dissipated, and 
profime, with whom it is difficult to be associated in 
any way, except for the purpose of imparting religious 
instruction, without sustaining spiritual loss. On this 
subject I can speak with the more confidence, a word 
of admonition to my Christian friends, having proved 
by experience the truth of what I say. There is noth- 
ing better for the Christian than to be generally at home, 
<'Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving 
the Lord." And now, if any of your readers, who are 
Ured of home, and anxious to make an experiment of 
the blessedness of packing trunks and band-boxes over 
moimtains, to virit places of fashionable resort, &c., 
can profit aught by these few hints fi-om one who 
has journeyed much — not, indeed, for pleasure or profit, 
but on duty, they are heartily welcome, and the object 
of this communication will be accomplished. 



IMPROMPTU. 

ABJ17BIK0 kindred, firiends and home, 

Happy, whom dtUy bids to roam; 

His closing eve and rising mom, 

Toilsome may be, but not forlorn ; 

No perils can his steps attend, 

Whom Powers omnipotent defend ; 

No fears his trusting heart annoy. 

To whom the promise whispers joy ; 

Whom Jesus calls o'er earth to rove, 

He guides with light, and guards with love. H. 
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THE HARP OF DAVID. 

BT BET. L. B. OUBLET. 

Ma^tt instances are related of the power of mono 
over the passions of man ; but none surpasses in inter- 
est the triumphs of the harp of the son o( Jesse. 
Where did the youthful David acquire his skill in the 
science of harmony? This is a question we leave to 
the curious. Instrumental music may be traced to a 
period beyond the flood. Moses informs us that Jnhsl 
was the *' &ther of all such as handle the harp and the 
organ." But there were music and poetry before the 
harp and the organ were thought ofl The soul of man 
is attuned to harmony; and no instrument can suipesi 
in effect the melody of the human voice. Donhtleas, 
the first lovely pair of our race made vocal the groves 
of Eden with strains of holy melody. 

The shepherd's reed may have been the instrument 

on which the sweet singer <^ Israel first tried his duH. 

But his was a soul which could take lessoBs of nature 

herself — ^nature, 

(«.~-^ whose garmants were the cloads, 

Whose minstrels brooks, whose lamps the moon sad stax% 
Whose organ choir the voice of many ¥r8terB.'* 

He read the heavens, the "work of God*s fingers, the 
moon and stars which he had ordained." He caught 
the wild moaning of the mountain winds— he heard 
the stem voice of the maddening tempest — he lis- 
tened to the whisper of the evening zephyr; and all 
that was moving, and all that was inspiring in their 
tones, he transferred to his obedient haip. Its notes 
were heard from the shadowing willow, when noon- 
day beams descended; and they mingled with the 
bleating of his flock, when the dews of evening fell on 
the hills of Judea. A poet has sweetly sung-^ 

" Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert tar.** 

But no such destiny awaited David. The &me of the 
shepherd's harp spread for and wide. It even readied 
the royal palace; and the minstrel was summoned to 
play in the presence of Saul. 

This sovereign had incurred the displeasore of Qod» 
by sparing alive Agag, fipom an impulse of vanity, that 
he might make a triumphant display of his sueoess in 
arms. The Spirit of God departed from him, and, 
moreover, an <*evil spirit from the Lord troubled him.'* 
Dark, proud, and sullen, the soul of the ejected mon* 
arch felt sll the bitterness of remevse. The voice of 
God had pronounced his doom, but he struggled haid 
against the decree of Heaven. And there were seer 
sons when all the darkness of despair enshrouded him— 
when his brow gathered gloom bke the darkening 
thunder cloud ; and the storm of passions raged in his 
bosom ; and the maniac's glare was gentleness to the 
aspect of his troubled countenaihce. 

Who it was that suggested the tones of a haip to 
soothe his troubled spirit we are not distinctly infonned ; 
but it must have been one who had felt on his own soul 
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its ftibduing influenoe. The &bled lyre of OrpheuB, it 
is Mid, moved the sumninding rocks, and enchanted the 
UstMung trees with its enrapturing minstrelsy. But 
David's haip was brought to soften the haughty spirit of 
« mao forsaken of bis Qod, and given up to the hardness 
of his own heart It was a wondrous task. If the youth- 
ful minister c^ten trembles beneath the cross, what must 
bttve been the feelings of the young shepherd as he 
entered the royal apartments, and appeared before the 
throne! Hitherto he had touched his harp amid em- 
bowering groves, or in the shepheid's tent--did he not 
torn pale as he gazed on the troubled countenance of 
Uie fiUlen kingi See, he lifts his eyes to heaven, and 
brings down his hand upon the wires of his well tried 
harp — ^he touches its finest chords and brings forth 
notes of sorrow. They vibrate along the excited 
nerfes of the stricken monarch, and reach the fount of 
feeling in his bosom. The imprisoned tears gush forth 
and roll in burning streams down the warrior's cheek, 
and the rebel king sits convicted, overwhelmed, and 
subdued. What gave to the harp of David its won- 
drous power 1 was it merely the tones of the instru- 
ment, or was it the power of songi Doubtless both 
were used with ofiect; but it was the inspiration of 
Heaven which gave to that harp its victory — doubt- 
less, as his hand struck its sounding strings, his lips 
were touched with hallowed fire. 

O, what is music fiom a cold heart and thoughtless 
tongue! ''Give us thoughts that breathe and words 
that bum," and souls on fire with celestial love, and 
then give us harmony, and melody and concert, and 
emphasis; and then, indeed, we may "sing unto the 
Lord, and make a joyful noise unto the Rock of our 
salvation''— we may come before him with thanksgiv- 
ing, and make a joyful noise unto him with psalms; 
and the blessed efibct will even surpass the wondrous 
triumph of the harp of David. 



Original. 
VITAL SPARK. 

BY MISS BAKXB. 

Tab closing eyes were dim and dark, 

life's taper faded fest — 
I look'd, and lo ! its latest spark 

Was quench'd by death's cold blast. 

No ray of light was glimmering there. 
The form was cold and dead ; 

Then turning, sad, I ask'd me where 
The vital spark had fled. 

Did the bright beam of heavenly light. 

That gave dust life before. 
Decline in shades of endless night. 

To rise and shine no more? 

O, no! it shines with purer light, 
Beyond the gloom of death's dark night 
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Whilx fint^bom prophets looked through distant time, 

And future yeare before them swifUy pass'd, 

Nations with' pomp and kingly pride came forth, 

To rule the world, then sunk into the toml>«- 

And other nations rose, and slept in death* 

Far down in time, like ocean's wandering waves. 

New kings commenced their reign, new poets sung^— 

New prophets lived — and birds and beasts were riatn, 

To testify the death of Him "to come." 

Like one who on the shore of ocean stands, 

When the blue wave lies still, and pendent stars 

At twilight gild the main ; till the pale moon, 

With broader beams, comes forth on the deep sea. 

And last of all the sun lights up the day — 

So ancient seers lookM out on time's broad sea. 

First, in the shadowy distance, scarcely seen, 

While age on age, like wave on wave, flowed on, 

They just discerned, through mists of centuries. 

The "promised seed^* — the appointed Shiloh crowned. 

Tracing the opening vista they beheld 

An era of increasing light and joy ; 

Beyond, &r down, an age of darkness lay — 

An age of terror and the reign of death. 

Few prophets lived — ^few poets sung — ^few fires 

Were burning on the altar of the Lord, 

And they but dimly, till like oil-less lamps. 

Their beams expired and left the world in night. 

Intently through the yean of fearful gloom, 

They traced long shadows, reaching down— Aa^ down 

The day of time; at length, like morning clouds 

Before the sun, they vanished in the light 

Of Bethlehem's Star, which shed his effluent beams 

O'er the world's gloom, gilding the hoaiy locks 

Of coming yeare with hues like those which crown 

Angelic forms in the bright realms of bliss. 

At length, the day long pronus'd and desir'd 

Arrived, fulfilling ancient prophecies. 

Earth slept, unconscious of its destiny. 

Not knowing the Messiah was at hand. 

Calm was the air, serene the cloudless heaven, 

When rose in brilliancy the star whose beams 

The wise men guided to the infimt King. 

Mute was the shepherd throng and prostrate, while 

They wondered and adored. Silent their flocks — 

And silent all, except the vocal spheres. 

Where angels, with loud, bunting melodies. 

In strains of rapture sung, "Good will to man. 

On earth be peace and universal joy ; 

For unto you is bom a Savior, who 

Is Christ the Lord — whose reign shall never end — 

Whose name shall be, Immanuel — God with us." 

They, listening, not in vain, but full of faith, 

With joyful haste to Bethlehem repair. 

Approach the manger and the lowly couch. 

Where, with rich gifts, they bow themselves before 

The infimt Majesty of earth and heaven. 
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CLOSE THOUGHT. • 

BT KIT. X. TBOXSOK. 

3. It has often been reinaAsdiiuLt original discovery 
-^■original thought, is gtneraUy aeddeniaL It may be 
■o tgifparenili/, but not reaily. Two facts may satisfy 
US of this. Ignorant men are not discoverers. New 
truths are revealed only to patient observers, and bold 
and persevering inquirers. Who discovered the circu- 
lation of the blood t Not the ignorant, thoughtless 
butcher ; but the scientific, reflecting anatomist Who 
discovered the asteroids 1 They who by years of re- 
flection and observation were led to susp^t their exist- 
ence. Who revealed the laws of the heavens 1 He 
who, for a life-time, had laid his head in intense and 
untiring thought about them. The least exertion may 
be sufficient to make a fortunate discovery, when a 
mind is filled with the rich results of long reflection; 
whereas the same reflection on the part of an unfur- 
nished mind may be utterly unproductive— as the 
weight of a grain may turn a scale-beam against a ton, 
•fker nearly twenty hundred weight have been put into 
the opposite dish. 

It frequently happens that discoveries are made simul- 
taneously in different parts of the world ; but rarely is 
a discovexy made in advance of the age. Roger Bacon 
is the only remarkable example of a mind outstripping 
the race by ages, and the Pope excommunicated him 
and imprisoned him ten years for supposed dealings 
with the devil. The human mind, during the dark 
ages, scarce ever shot a spariL into the regions of sci- 
ence ; but when the intellectual night receded, the beams 
of B thousand stars mingled their light for the illumina- 
tion of Europe, and each nation had her constellation. 
Simultaneous discoveries are the legitimate offspring of 
the times. The discoveries do not illustrate the age, 
but the age develops the discoveries. They are the 
necessary results of the accumulations of generations 
of excitement, and ages of progressive thought 

3. It may be objected that the happiest productions 
in the department of /cw/e, at least, are often th^ sudden 
effusions of moments of inspiraiion. Granting that an 
extraordmary genius may take happy flights in unpre- 
pared moments, is that any reason why ordinary minds 
should wait for poetic breathing 1 In judging of the 
labor expended upon any given production, an unprac- 
ticed composer may be deceived. That which smells 
most of the lamp is not really the most elaborate. A 
celebrated critic pronounced the finest writing to be such 
as a reader would imagine exceedingly easy to equal, 
and yet such, that whoever should attempt to imitate,' 
would perspire over his task. It is the half-finished 
production which leaves the marits of labor. 

A distinguished clergyman of my acquaintanflb, 
whenever he preached a long, and learned, and involved 
sermon, generally apologized by saying that he had not 
time to prepare a short and sunple one. A celebrated 

* Concluded from page 83. 



banister of one of our eastern citiea a said to empioj 
a style which is the personification of sim^idty, and 
yet he is perh^M mora stndiovs and laborioiw in his 
pr^wmtions for the bar than all his oonqtetitonL A 
little tract sometimes costs more labor than a TolnmsL 
The perfected composition, like the finidied edifice, is 
the result of doable toil, labor in erecting, and labor in 
removing the scaffolding, and scraping away the tnces 
of the tools. It is said of Pericles, «who li gh««n ftd^ 
thundered, and astonished Greece,*' Uiat he never spake 
extempore, nor even ventured to deliver an opinion 
without ample preparation. Virgil occupied ten years 
in writing six books of the ^nead. Kot a single page 
of fine writing wbm ever produced without mudi intel- 
lectual effi>rt; a solitary sentence may express the result 
of years of thought The harvest may be gathered in 
a day, but plowing and planting and growth require 
time. If inspiration may be relied on, why does it not 
operate upon the indolent as well as the active, the fool 
as well as the wise man 1 He, who, too idle to think, 
sits and sighs, and invokes the Muses, will drink the 
Lethean, sooner than the Pierian spring. 

4. T%e privileges of the UnwersitywiU not supply the 
tvani of thought; but strong, oontinaous thon^t, wiU 
atone for the want of them. I hope that this remark 
will neither be misundentood, nor misrqnreeented. I 
trust I am as deeply impressed with the value of dasai- 
cal studies as any man ought to be; though I regard 
them not as education itself, but as its instruments. 
Their chief value resulto firom the mental discipline 
which they afford. How sadly mistaken, then, is he, 
who rolies uponJiis literary privileges merely, for fiiture 
greatness. He selecte the best University, matriculates 
regularly, carelessly cons his lessons, but slnn over 
every difficult passage ; relies much upon the aid of his 
superior classmates, and {daces his head upon the red- 
tetion bench in the vain hope that the intellects of otheis 
operating upon his passive soul, will mold him into a 
genius, as the hanmtier of the blacksmith shapes the 
iron upon his anvil mto a horse-shoe. Verily such an 
one has his rewardr-a sheep-skin. But can the drone 
thus purchase pental power with his iather^s gold? 
No. Nature spurns the insulting proposition, and 
says, " Thy money perish with thee." Better ibr snch 
an one that he had never opened a page of Virgil or of 
Horner^— that the temple of sdenoe had for ever closed 
its gates against hhn. At the termination of his colle- 
giate course, the University clothes him with its honors ; 
the world expecto hun to stand "a man;" the fether 
fondly looks to him for a realization of the deluave 
dream he had indulged concerning his cherished idoL 
He enters upon the duties of active life; but, lo! per- 
haps in the very first collision with the vigoimis mind 
of the self-taught woodsman, he is doncmstrated to be 
a learned fool. He deserves the sting of scorpions; 
but his mortification is keener than the lash of an exter- 
minating angel. This is no fency sketch. It has many 
prototypes in real life. Nor is it much to be wondered 
at; but it is strange, pasnng strange, that so many of 
the modem "improvements'' in the plan of education 
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dioold be baaed upon a liinilar deloaion. I reCsr to m- 
terpretetiioiia, interlinear trandationay itc^ dec, hj 
which thovight is suiierBeded, and the very pturpose far 
which the daaiics oug^t to be valiied ia fruatrated. 
When the ancient poet ^achylua drew a picture of a 
great man, (a picture which, presented in the theater, 
canaad all the audience to tiimto Aristidea, as he whom 
it precisely snited,) he painted a field deeply plowed, 
and therefore richly prodnctiTe. 

lUdviMir S\OMe Jta f {free «a^9iW/U9oc. 
The following is a literal translation of this part of the 
description : 

*< Reaping In mind the produce of the deep ftirrow." 

It is because the precious mental fruit springs from 
the deep furrow, that the classics are so valuable— they 
are the plow-share. To render them easy, by injudi- 
cious aids, is to grind your plow-share into dust, and 
scatter it over moral turf. The mere information they 
communicate is of little consequence. 

There have beeu men who have arisen to eminence 
without classical attainments; but they acquired by 
other means, that habit of thought which the classics 
are so peculiarly calculated to confer. As examples, 
take Franklin and Cobbett, the one an American phi- 
losopher, the other a British statesman — one was 
the gloiy of a former age, the other the gloiy of the 
present What was the secret of their eminence ? 

'* I learned grammar (says Cobbett) when I was a 
private soldier, on the pay of sixpence a day. The«dge 
of my berth, or that of my guard-bed, was my seat to 
study in; my knap-sack was my book-case, and a bit 
of board lying on my lap was my writing-table. In 
winter time it was rarely that I could g^t any evening 
light but that of the fire, and only my turn, even of that 
To buy a pen or a sheet of paper, I was compelled to 
forego some portion of food, though in a state of half 
starvation. I had no moment of time that I could call 
my own ; and I had to read and write amidst the talk- 
ing, laughing, singing, whistling, and bawling of at 
least half a score of the most thoughtless of men, and 
that, too, in the hours of freedom from all control." 
Here was discipline. Here was the habit of self-control 
— K>f dose, patient, vigorous thought 

6. There are some who have fallen into the sad mis- 
take, that reading is a aubatiiuie for thinking. This 
has been the curse of thousands. The age is emphati- 
cally a reading one. We read in in&ncy, in childhood, 
in manhood and old age ; literally, we read ourselves 
from the cradle to the tomb. Scarce has an infant time 
to open its eyes upon the world, before it is tied to a 
stool to learn its book; and a man is considered an ig- 
noramus, unless he has read a line of pages large enough 
to reach from the earth to the moon. It often happens 
tfiat a father eongratnhites himself upon the genius of 
his son, and the sure omens of his future eminence, 
simply because he ia fimd of reading. He seems to 
think the mind a repositoiy, and that the process of 
making a great man consirts in filling it up with books, 
and then putting it into some important sitnatiim in 
life to give occasion to its (Operations; as though die 



soul were a tea-kettle, and you could fill it up, and set 
it over the fire, and produce the breathings of genius 
ad libitum. To such a fiither I would say, beware, lest 
thy son prove an intellectual epicure— a dreaming foot 
Such a caution is more necessary at this period, because 
much of our reading matter is worthless. It must be 
admitted that literature is increased, but is it not also 
diluted 1 Authors are multiplied, but is genius advan« 
ced? Eveiy thing now is done by steam. Books are 
written and read in a hurry. There is evidently a de- 
generacy in the producing mind. Books seem to make 
up in size what they lack in sense, and often, a grain of. 
the solid g^ld of an old author is hammered into afiimsy 
octavo, to be called a *' new book.'* The eccentric John 
Randolph once remarked in Congress, tiiat he wished 
there were but two books in the world, ** the Bible and 
Will Shakspeare." Although I demur, in part, to the 
selection of that erratic genius, I acknowledge the wis> 
dom on which the suggestion is founded. 

Books are needed to convey information, and to stim- 
ulate the mind. When used for these purposes, they 
are legitimately employed; but when they are used for 
amusement instead of instruction, or to reHeoe the mind 
instead of assist it in cogitation, their tendency is per- 
nicious. Equally so, when they fill up all the atten- 
tion, and leave no time or motive for thought The 
mind always flowing in the track of borrowed ideas is 
weak — inactive — dependent It has no tendency to 
observe, no curiosity to inquire, no capacity to produce. 
It \s destitute of original conceptions, of loffy thought, 
of elevated purpose. 

To excite the mind, and supply it with ideas, go rather 
to nature than to books. The heavens and the earth 
ofier food to the soul. Would you have pure and flog- 
inal thoughts? Go to the only pure and original foun- 
tain of ideas-— nature. There lie on all her pages, the 
beautiful and the sublime. Gro send your soul to pillow 
herself upon the green earth, or enthrone herself upon 
the heavens ; bid her sail upon the whirlwind, step into 
the terrific tempest; place her ear to the thunder, and 
open her eye upon the lightning's path. She shall 
meet with ideas of beauty and of grandeur, and hold 
fellowship with Him who maketh the earth his footstool, 
the heavens his throne, the thunder his voice, the clouds 
his chariot, and whose footsteps are on the wings of the 
wind. What is the secret of success in medicine, in 
law, in divinity, in oratory ! Thought Who is the 
distinguished doctor 1 lawyer? divine? He who is 
given to patient observation and reflection. Show me 
the philosopher who was more fond of books than of 
nature. Was it Aristotle, who gave laws to Europe 
for more than thirteen centuries ? Was it Bacon, ^riio 
poured 8ud& a flood of lig^t upon the fields of philoM^ 
phy ? Was it Newton, who unraveled the laws of the 
uuverse? Was it Locke, who applied the principles 
of the inductive philosophy to mind ? Was it Bichat, 
who carried the same principles into the physiological 
sciences ? ■ No, no. 

How did the ancient poet do? Homer had no books. 
— aiid yet, for his image, the temple of feme opens her 
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''holy of holiefl," and sends up the sweetest incense 
that ever exhaled from her altars. His soul kept house 
in the universe. The scenery of his native land sup- 
I^ed him with ideas, and like the widow's cruse of oil, 
was never exhausted or diminished by the using. The 
naked rocks of the ^gean fired his mind. His heart, 
like the ^olian har^ was responsive to the passing 
breeze. ''Sublimity covered him all the day long, and 
dwelt beneath his shouldere." He was blessed for the 
precious things of heaven, for the dew, and for the deep 
that coucheth beneath, and for the precious things 
brought forth by the sun, and for the precious things 
put forth by the moon, and for the chi^ things of the 
ancient mountains, and for the precious things of the 
lasting hills. The mind can scazoely fail to bring good 
tidings when its feet are upon the mountains. It is not, 
however, by an idle ramble that nature's beauties can 
be perceived. These are hidden firom every eye that 
hath not been taught to dwell upon them. It was a 
beautiful idea of the ancients, that the heavens and the 
earth are an allegorical representation, under the exter- 
nal form of which are couched ideas which the wise 
only can read. The soul formed to contemplation sees 
a thousand charms never revealed to the untutored 
mind. Before it, the wilderness breaks forth into sing- 
ing, and the solitary place buds and blossoms as the 
rose. To such a mind the universe is like Anacreon's 
lyre, which, whatever was the poet's theme, or however 
he swept its chords, sounded out love only from its 
strings. 

. O let me listen to the ravished mind that has been 
musing on the fields ! "Her lips drop as the honey- 
comb ; honey and milk are under her tongue, and the 
smell of her garments, is like the smell of Lebanon.'' 
Whence does the metaphysician draw his ideas 1 
By turning his mind's eye inward, surveying the Acui- 
ties, and their operations, tracing the thought through 
its stages — studying the laws of memory, imagination, 
judgment — ^making the soul the theme of its own ob- 
servations. Thus was Locke, Reid, Brown, Stewart, 
Cousin, taught. 

Who is the succeasful minister! The book-worm ? 
Nay-— the diligent student of his own heart It was 
firom his own bosom, next to the Bible, that Maosilon 
drew his eloquence, Whitefield his power, Wesley his 
eharm. Here, in the mysterious workings of the bosom, 
as in a mirror, you may behold the secret springs of 
human action,, the various phases of human character, 
ihe defimnily , and hideousness, and devilishness of de- 
praved humanity. Here you may examine the excuses 
of the sinner, and his refuges of lies; fiere, see his 
fban and forebodings, his hopes and doubts; here trace 
the sflent, melting, mellowing energies of the Divine 
Spirit, and the hellish suggestions of the invisible foe. 
O then are wells of inspiration in each human bos^ya, 
whence angel souls might draw ! Here is the true Cas- 
talian fountain. Drink, drink deep, and then trust 
your pen, or tongue, for vivid delineations of burning 
thought Inspired by communion with his own heart, 
ihfi miniflter cannot hut be eloquent He comes forth 



on vantage ground. He has obtained a perfect knowl- 
edge of the inmost workings of his hearers' hearts: 
" As foce answereth to fiice in water, so the heart of 
man to man." The audience sit in mute astonishment 
The stillness (like that of death) is interrupted only 
by the falling tear, or the half^uppressed sigh. No 
wonder. An unseen hand goes forth firom the p ie a d ier 
into each bosom, and searches it; every one is con- 
scious, that for tiie time, he is a prisoner chained by the 
heart It is almost as though one rose firom the grave. 

What gave to Shakspeare his power! SurAy he 
knew little of books. He read scarce any thing bat 
human nature, /fence he drew whatever of sublimity, 
of fire, of elegance, of sweetness, inspired his song^ 
and hence he derived that indescribable charm, which 
is spread over all his pages. O that it had been sanc- 
tified! 

But you inquire, if poets and orators have g^ne to 
nature for ideas, may we not go to them ! Go rather to 
the substance than the shadow. Go to the pure foun- 
tain, not the polluted stream. Think not so meanly of 
your soul as to suppose it imworthy, or incompetent, 
to receive a thought fresh from its source. To you, the 
universe opens its rich and abundant fields of thought 
If you would know their native fragrance and sweet- 
ness, you must gather them with your own hand. But 
if ideas could be derived from books, firesh and green 
as we receive them from nature, there would yet be a 
reason why we should rely upon our own efforts. The 
strength, and health, and happiness of the soul, is de- 
pendent upon the proper exercise of its fiiculties. 

6. Rhetoric and logic have been supposed, by some, to 
be substitutes for thought I quarrel not with these 
sciences. They have a beneficial influence on the mind, 
and are to be ranked high among elevated studies. But 
so fiir firom being substitutes for thought, thought is a 
substitute for them. They may be serviceable, but they 
are not essential to the poet or orator. They did not 
go before, to dig the channel in which the stream of 
genius should flow forth ; they merely followed to ob- 
serve its direction, and map the tributaries which swell 
the sweeping tide. 

With all the logic and rhetoric of Aristotle, a man 
could never produce an original thought, any more 
than a surveyor, with his compass, could call Into exists 
ence the mountain he surveys. , 

Think — if you would be eloquent; think — and the 
brain will send down its influence upon the heart, and 
the heart will pour up its heated, reddened current to 
the brain; and the brain will radiate afiresh its exciting 
influence upon the heart — and then, the tongue cannot 
avoid eloquence. She wHl come down, and seat her- 
self upon the lips. 

Does the excited heart need direction as to the manner 
of its pulsations! As well teach the earth how to 
move in her orint Ton cannot, if you would, direct 
As well attempt to give laws to the earthquake, or the 
▼olcano, or learn the exploding magazine how it shall 
expand. The excited heart scorns to thinji of rbetoiie 
or logic Theyiltire not speak to her; but sit mote 
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md ennqitiued spectatora of her motions. The^ cease 
to be Uaekera, and become silent and hnmble, bot en- 
chanted wonhipen. What was the eloquence of De- 
mosthenes ? The outbursting of an overflowing soul. 
What the eloquence of Logan 1 The plaints of a 
wounded heart What the eloquence of Tecumsehl 
The eruptions of pent-up levengo and indignation. 
There is no rhetoric like that of the stimulated spirit 
Who would lecture on the arrangement of arguments 
to the prisoner pleading for his life ? Who would teach 
the inflexions of the Toice, which sre suitable for com- 
mand, to the pilot, with his eye on the headland, the 
fareaken, the midnight ocean storm, while his whole 
aottlis roused to a struggle with the maddened elements 1 
Would you preach on the tones appropriate for suppli- 
cation to Dives putting his head out from the flames of 
perdition, to call on Abraham for a drop of water to 
cool his tongue t 

Rhetoric and logic have theb uses— 4hey do not j9f«- 
eede, they follow thought They may be concerned to 
criticise, to subdue, and chasten. But even in this 
office, let them** be watched with suspicion. If you 
have written a line with a throbbing boeom, beware, 
then — beware how you put the rude hand of cold criti- 
cism upon it Nature is nature's best interpreter. 

These sciences find their occasions of service in the 
outset of the mind ; but they only attend it in its gro- 
veling walks. They are earthly instruments, and fitted 
only for terrestrial valliea. Once wrap the soul in a 
chariot of flames, and like Elijah ascending the heavens, 
it vriU fling away its staff and mantle. 



Original. 
MY PARENTS' GRAVES. 

Thxsv is, remote from cities &r, 

A lovely spot of earth. 
Which is, to my sad heart, more dear 

Than yean of graceless mirth. 
'Tis not that wealth and taste have spread 

Enchantment o'er the scene— . 
For there no column leais its head. 

Nor weeping marble's seen. 
'TIS not that natoie of her store 

More lavish there has been; 
Shedding her choicest graces o'er 

Th)) sunny, floVxy glen; 
Nor is it that I ever spent 

One smiling moment there ; 
But tears instead, whene'er I went. 

Were all I had to share. 
Yet sorrow to it charms hath given, 

Which joy could ne'er impart; 
No spot beneath the dome of heaven. 

Is held so near my heart 
Thither how oft is memory borne 

On strong affection's ^aves ! 
For ever there my thoughts shall roam, 

Around my parenU^ graoea, E li z a. 

Louisvilk, Ky,, Jamtaryt 1^1* 



THE MARTYRS. 

TBAKSlJk.TED FROH TOE GERMAX. 

It will produce a strong and encouraging impression 
on the mind of every believer, to hesr how the^first 
Christians, having received the light of the Gospel, 
willingly sacrificed fortune and life for ^eir Savior, 
and proved, by their actions, that they were true foi" 
lowers of Him who gave his life for the salvation of 
the whole world. The martyrdom of primitive Chris* 
tians is related in sublime simplicity, and shows that 
the Lord of life gives his followers the most triump 
phant victory over the most cruet death. 

Some Christians, from the city Scillita, in Numidia, 
were, in the year 200, brought before the tribunal of 
the procunsul Satuminus. He said unto them, "You 
can receive pardon from our emperors, (Severus and 
Caracalla,) if you turn in good faith to our gods." 
One of them answered, ** We have done evil to no- 
body, nor spoken evil to any body; but for all the evil 
which you have done to us, we did thank you. We 
praised the true Lord and King for all things.'* The 
procimsul answered, " We are also pious, and we swear 
by the genius of the emperor, our lord, and we pray 
for his welfare, which you must do likewise." Where- 
upon Speratus said, ** I know of no genius of the ruler 
of this earth; but I serve my God' in heaven, whom no 
man has ever seen, nor can see. I pay my taxes for all 
that I buy, for I acknowledge the emperor as my lord ; 
but I can only worship my Lord, the King of all kings,, 
the Lord of all nations." Then the procunsul sent the 
Christians back into their prison till the next day. When 
they appeared again the next day, he exhorted them 
once more, and gpranted to them a respite of three day& 
But Speratus answered, in the name of the others, "I 
am a Christian, and we are all Christians. We will 
not forsake the frdth of our Lord Jesus Christ Do 
with us as you please!" They were sentenced to 
be beheaded, because they acknowledged themselves 
Christians, and would not show to the emperor the 
honor "due to him." When they received the sen- 
tence, they thanked God, and arriving at the place of 
execution, they fell again on their knees with thanks- 
giving. 

A few years later, three young men, Stevocatus, 
Satuminus, Secundulus, and the young women, Per- 
petua and Felicitas, all yet catechumens, were arrested 
at Carthago. Their imprisonment and sufilerings show 
us the most beautifril combination of the power of 
Christian faith with the most tender sensibility. Per- 
petua, a woman twenty-two years old, mother of a 
child, which she bore on her breast, entered the prison 
with the peculiar tenderness of her sex — ^besides the 
struggle against nature, which dreads death, in the 
moat courageous — and with those sentiments of pure 
humanity, whose claims Christianity fully acknowl- 
edges, and which, when genuine, religion makes only 
more lively and tender, but which, nevertheless, must 
be sacrificed to the One to which all things must be sub- 
ordinated. The mother of Perpetna was a Christian, 
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but her old &ther was yet a heathen. The life of his 
daughter was very dear to him, but he still more feared 
the disgrace, that she should be put to death for her 
Christian ftith. As soon as they were brought into 
the Dolice office, the old father came to her and urged 
her to deny Christ. She pointed him to a vessel which 
lay on the ground, and said, " Can I call this vessel 
any thing else than what it is 1" No. ** For the same 
reason I can say nothing else, than that I am a Chris- 
tian.'* In the meantime, they were bi^tized ; for the 
clergymen could often, by giving money to the jailor, 
gain free access to the imprisoned Christians, in ordei 
to perform their office. It was in this case, perhaps, 
not necessary, as they were yet not put in such close 
confinement Perpetua said, "The Spirit told me at 
my baptism that I should ask for nothing else than pa- 
tience." A few days afterwards they were cast into 
the dungeon. "I trembled,'' said she, *< because I never 
had been in such darkness. O, what a hard day! 
The great heat from the number of the confined, the 
harsh treatment by the soldiers, and, most of all, I was 
tormented by anxiety for my child." The deacons 
who administered to them the communion, (the Lord's 
supper,) procured them for money a better room, 
where they were separated from the other criminals. 
Perpetua took now her child to her breast, felt com- 
forted, and spoke consoling words to her friends. 
''The dungeon,'* said she, "has become a palace to 
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me. 

The aged father was informed that the trial ^ould 
take place. He hastened to her and said, "My daugh^ 
ter, have pity on my gray hairs! — ^have pity on thy 
&tfaer! If I yet deserve to be called thy fiither — if I 
have brought thee up to thy blooming age — if I have 
preferred thee to all thy brothers, O do not expose me 
to such public disgrace ! Look upon thy mother — ^look 
iqx>n thy aunt — look upon thy son, who caimot live if 
thou diest! Give up thy high mind, and let us not 
all be ruined, for none of us will dare to speak if 
thou diest" Whilst he said this, he kissed her hands, 
threw himself at her feet, called her, with tears, not 
his daughter, but his sovereign. "The gray hairs of 
my frither," said the daughter, "pain me. O, that he 
alone in my family should not rejoice at my sufier- 
ings!" Then she addressed him, "When I stand be- 
fore the tribunal, the will of God shall be done; for 
know, my father, that we are not our own, but God*s." 
When this decisive moment came, the old father was 
again present, in order to try, for the last time, all his 
influence with the daughter. The governor said to 
Peipetua, "Have pity on the gray hairs of thy figither, 
have pity on the tender child! Bring a sacrifice in 
honor of the emperor." " I cannot do it" "Are you 
a Christian 1" "Yes, I am a Christian." Her frite 
was decided. Perpetua said, "I felt for my unhappy 
old frither as much as he did for me." They were all 
sentenced at the approaching anniversary of the inau- 
gitfation of the young Cesar, Gsta, to amuse the peo- 
ple and the soldiers by being thrown before the wild 
beasts. They returned joyfully to t^ dungeon; yet 



Perpetua did not suppraas a mother's lender feelings 
She begged her old &ther to let her have the infimt to 
give it the breast once more; but the fitther would not 
send it to her. 

Felicitas, while in the dungeon, gave Inrth to a child, 
and the jailor said to her, during her labor, "As iSboa 
sufierest now already, what wilt thou do when thou art 
thrown before the wild beasts 1" She answered, " Now 
/ mytdf sufier what I suffer, but then another will 
suffer far me, becaus^I shall suffer for Mm J' 

It was the custom, originating from the human sacri- 
fices, which were ordered in the African Baal worship, 
to dress the criminals in priestly gannents. According 
to this custom, they sought to make the Christian men 
appear as priests of Saturnus, the women as priestesses 
of Ceres. But it was refused in a noble manner, wor- 
thy of the fi«e spirit of a Christian. "Voluntarily," 
said they, **have we been brought here, not to give up 
the liberty of our consciences. We have sacrificed our 
lives to be saved from doing such things." The heath- 
ens themselves acknowledged the justice of this daim, 
and yielded. 

Before they received the death blow, being already 
lacerated, they took a farewell of each other, inter- 
changing the holy kiss of Christian brotherhood. 



THE TRIUMPH. 
OxxBSis xxzn, 28. 
LxT me go, the day is breaking, 
Dear companions, let me go; 
We have spent a night of waking 

In the wilderness below. 
Upward now I bend my way, 
Part we here at break of day. 

Let me go, I may not taiiy, 

Wrestling thus with doubts and fears ; 
Angels wait my soul to cany 

Where my beck'ning Lord appears. 
Friends and kindred, weep not so, 
If you love me, let me go.* 

We have tiavel'd long together, 
Hand in hand, and heart to heart, 

Both through fidr and stormy weather. 
And 'tis hard-— 'tis hard to part ; 

While I ogh frrewell to you, 

Answer, one and all— adieu ! 

Tis not darkness gathering round me 
That withdraws ine from your sight. 

Walls of flesh no more can bind me. 
But, translated into light. 

Like the lark on mounting wing. 

Though unseen, you hear me sing. 

Heaven's broad day hath o'er me broken. 
Far beyond earth's span of sky ; 

Am I dying ? By this token 
Know that I have eetued to die. 

Would you solve the mystery 1 

Come up hither— come and see ! 
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A TBIBVTS TO TBK HXXOMT OF XR8. C. B. KIDSBB. 

Cbbistiabity not only elevates woman to her 
proper sphere, and insures her the respect to which, hy 
nature, she is entitled, but also opens a wide field for 
the exercise of those peculiar talents and virtues which 
under the influence of a pure religion are resplendent 
in her chjeiracter. When prompted by ardent pie^, the 
most retired walks of domestic life are enlivened by her 
cheerfulness, and hallowed by the benign influence of 
her devotedness to God. Her humane attentions miti- 
gate in a thousand forms the lot of suflering humanity; 
they soothe the pains of sickness and the anguish of 
death. In no situation is she destitute of means for 
winning souls to Christ, while her noblest energies, 
combined with the highest wisdom, find ample scope 
in giving character to the youthful mind, and in appro- 
priately training the immortal spirit for its present and 
future destinies. 

When, moreover, we regard Christianity not only as 
designed to be enjoyed, and to be practiced in order to 
its enjoyment, but aUo as the means of staying the 
desolations of sin, and of saving souls firom death — 
when, as the only hope of a lost world, it becomes the 
duty of those who have proved the saving power of the 
Gospel to carry it to the ends of the earth — even this 
enterprise, than which human thought cannot conceive, 
nor human agency execute a nobler — this enterprise 
may receive important aid both firom the sympathies and 
services of woman. 

Those who have fixed upon the corrtet standard of 
human greatness, no longer search for examples among 
the annals of strife and slaughter. To be truly great, 
man niust assimilatft his Maker, and rise in the moral 
image of God. The day is coming in which he wiU not 
covet distinctions gained through power and conquest, 
and for the sake of which he has trampled upon whatever 
was dear to humanity. In that day, the humble virtues 
of the Christian will be of greater price than all the 
trophies of mad ambition. Then, doubtless, many a 
brow that has been adorned with a diadem, will, to say 
the least, wear a far less radiant crown than others, 
which in this life never even assumed the gaudy trap- 
pings of fashion. And in view of that day, what lady 
would not prefer the allotments of a Mrs. Judson, a 
Mrs. Winslow, and others, who have suffered and died 
for Christ, to that of a Joan of Arc, a Mary, or an 
Eliseabeth? 

It is cause of joy that females of this age have set 
befi»e them the examples of many of their own sex 
who, fiom the part they have taken in the great woik 
of the world*s conversion, have secured that which is 
infinitely above any emolument or dignity within the 
power of man to confer. They may remain unnoticed 
in history and unknown to feme; but they have re- 
ceived '<tfae honor that comeCh down from God." Per- 
haps no age ever furnished a greater number of such 
examples than the present. That they may be abim- 
15 



dantly multiplied should be the prayer of all who feel 
for a "world lying in wickedness." The fields are stiU 
<* white for the harvest," and the petition of all feithful 
disciples is for more laborers. May they Db raised up 
from among the readers of these pages ! 

The desire of encouraging any who are willing to 
contemplate the whole duty that God may require of 
them, prompts an endeavor to exhibit a few traits in 
the character of one who esteemed it a privilege to 
consecrate her life to the cause of her Redeemer. Her 
history, as a Christian, is short but eventful. She was 
the first, and is hitherto the only missionary from the 
United States knovni to have labored and found a 
g^ve in South America. 

Up to the nineteenth year of her age. Miss Cyntibia 
Harriet Russell was known to an extensive circle of 
relatives and acquaintances, as a beloved and dutiful 
daughter, an afiectionate sister, an enthusiastic sdiolar, 
an interesting associate, and a devoted friend. Pos- 
sessed of an extraordinary vivacity of mind, and buoy- 
ancy of feeling, she was an ornament of the domestic 
and social circle, and her presence not unfirequently 
enlivened the festivities of the ball-room and scenes 
devoted to pleasure. Hitherto no permanent impres- 
sions had been made on her mind, by the most impor- 
tant of all subjects, and very little of her attention did 
that receive. She at length became deeply and expert 
imentally convinced that the pursuit of happiness amid 
the fascinations of mirth and gayety, would end in bit- 
ter disappointment. We have her own testimony: 
"I sought the phantom in the halls of pleasure— 
I mingled in the throng that knelt at the shrine of 
fashion — ^I entered the crowded gates of folly, and 
glided through the mazes of the giddy dance— but no, 
not there ! With the meny music of the dance, and 
the heartless laugh of the dancer, a voice was mingled 
that whispered to my aching heart, sick of the scenes 
in which I was mingling, * Immortal being, dost thou 
seek to satisfy the cravings of thine undying soul in 
joys that perish with the hourl Can the allurements 
of pleasure give peace to thy rational and accountable 
mind? It may not be! Pay not here thine adorar 
tion! Happiness dwells not within the grasp of this 
thoughtless throng— her abode is in a purer, brighter 
realm — ^her home is on high — ^her dwelling place in 
heaven.' I turned and knelt at the feet of my Savior. 
I bowed at the altars of God, and happiness was mine." 

Her conversion took place while a member of the 
Amenia Seminary, Dutchess county, N. T. She was 
there reviewing her whole course of study and extend- 
ing her acquaintance with the mathematical sciences, 
for which she cherished a decided fondness. Although 
with this event she did not lose her relish for study, 
yet the objects for which she lived and learned, became 
entirely changed. She gave evidence to all of being a 
new cx^ature in Christ Jesus, <' walking in newness of 
life." At an early period she attached herself to the 
Church of which she continued a member until death. 

As detail is not designed in this brief sketch, many 
scenes of deep and tender interest connected with her 
life will be posfled over in silence. 
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The following lines were written immediately after 
her conversion, and are subjoined to illustrate the new 
character which had now been given to all her thoughts 
and feeling Like other fragments from her pen that 
have been preserved, they are the spontaneous effiiaion 
of a soul warm with gratitude and invigorated by 
hope — ^penned without reference to the rules of the 
art or apprehension of critidsm. Indeed, she is not 
known to have ever composed a line of poetry with a 
view to publication. 

VABTXB SUNDAY. 

Nature, rejoice, for thy Maker has risen — 

Let thine incense of praise, like gratitude, rise; 

Man, let thy soul soar above its clay prison, 
And in rapture ascend to its primitive skies. 

Break forth in gladness ! for death is subdued — 
Our Savior hath died, but hath risen again — 

The fell fiend is conquered, the sepulcher strewed 
With the conquerors laurels, who in it was lain. 

Roll on in rapture, sweet rivers and streams ! 

Like you, I am boimd to a happier home — 
To " the home of the waters " your path onward gleams, 

Where the Peris are waiting the tributes that come. 

And my eye is fixed on a fiir better land. 
To " the home of the blessed" Vm wending my road. 

Where the ransomed of earth at the pearly gates stand. 
And angels shout welcome t* the city of (rod. 

To expiate sin my Redeemer hath died. 
He hath slept in the tomb to conquer its piide — 
He hath yielded to death, but death's reign is o'er. 
His arrow is stingless — ^he can wound us no more. 

Then, nature, I join thee to swell the glad song. 
Let earth, sea and sky the same chorus prolong. 
The Savior has conquered the tomb, death and sin — 
He has risen triumphant — let us glorify him ! 

In November, 1836, Miss Russell became connected 
in marriage with Rev. D. P. Kidder, and immediately 
thereafter removed from Wetang, the seat of her pa- 
ternal residence, in the delightful valley of the Housa- 
tonic river, to Rochester, N. Y., where her husband 
was then stationed as a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. In this new and extended field of 
Christian exertion, her feelings became deeply interest* 
ed. She was conscious that with her youth and brief 
experience as a Christian, her only hope of sustaining 
the reqranabilities devolving upon her, would be in 
the Divine assistance. For that she fervently sought 
She was unremitting in her attentions on the Sabbath 
School, the class, and the prayer meeting; while it was 
her pleasure to co-operate with her female fiiends in 
every practicable branch of benevolence and Christian 
effort Her visits to the poor and afflicted were not 
imfrequent; and to what extent, in the discharge of 
these varied duties, she became endeared to a numer- 
ous and afiectionate people, let their remembrance bear 
witness. 

In entering into the retqponsible relations of a pas- 



tor's wife, ^e had contemplated not only the privi- 
leges to which she would thus be introduced, but also 
the trials. She fully understood and admired the sys- 
tem of an itinerant ministry, notwithstanding the in- 
conveniences to which it subjects the fimuly of the 
minister. Writing on this subject, she remarked, 
"Our home is in the hearts of our people;*' subjoin- 
ing the sentiment that although her residence might 
be repeatedly transferred among strangen, yet she 
would hope to find, even there, other homes, periiaps 
equally dear, while the former would in no case be 
abandoned, but, on the contrary, rendered sacred by 
the tender and hallowed recollections of the past 

Iff indeed, there be any philosophy in the precept of 
one of the philosophers of Greece, "Let no day pass 
without having gained a friend," then, truly, a life 
spent in multiplying the pure and exalted fiiendships 
that subsist between the pastoral family, and a Chris- 
tian congregation, is one of no ordinary privilege. 

In the course of the following ye^ her husband 
received an appointment as missionary to Rio de Ja- 
neiro. Although such an appointment had been unso- 
licited, and indeed but a short time anticipated, and 
would of necessity involve the subject of this notice in 
all the counsequences of a long and perhaps final sep- 
aration from kindred and country, yet on her part it 
was cheerfully acceded to. Nor was the question of 
duty in her case regarded as it has been in many simi- 
lar instances — as separate and independent from deter- 
minations already fixed. In short, she had conndered 
the act of becoming a Christian as one of entire con- 
secretion to God, requiring every sacrifice that could be 
promotive of his glory. Hence, it was not. a question 
absolutely, "Is it my duty to become a nrfsainniny?" 
but, rather, "Being a Christian, can I be moat usefiil 
abroad 1" Regarding the world as "the field, is h 
the Older of Providence that I should occupy a fiareign 
allotment^ She, moreover, considered the decisions 
of proper authorities of the Church as a satia&ctoiy 
indication of the will of Providenoe, and sofiend no 
personal considerations to divert her from a pronqii 
comi^iance. 

The separation firom her bdoved firienda in Rocheater 
occurred in Sept, 1837, and was rendered less painful in 
anticipation of a visit to her parents and fiiends in Con- 
necticut In that vint she renewed the fond and deep 
attachments which her affectionate heart ever cherished 
towards her relatives; and after a few weeks, aocompa- 
nied by one of her sisters, bade a tender farewell to the 
home and scenes of her childhood. A month ebqpsed, 
while engaged in necessary preparations in the cities of 
New York and Boston, after which, on the 1 3th of 
November, we embarked from the latter port for our 
foreign destination. 

Mrs. Kidder had anticipated much satis&ction from 
the voyage at sear Unfortunately, by the protracted 
afiiiction of sea-sickness» this was greatly fiFmmial^^- 
But notwithstanding being thus very much reduced in 
health and spirits, she was deeply alive to the various 
interesting phenomena which successive changes of 
latitude developed, both in the sky and in the waters. 
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IndMd, go powerful wm the impiMBon made upon her 
mind hy the vBftnen and mUbhiokty of the ocean, that 
her warm fiuM^ led her to choose, momentarily, iti 
••daik unfitfhomed caTes'* as a resting place for her 
remains, in ease, as she leemed to anticipate, they could 
not repose on the soil of her &theriand. 

The following stanzas were composed soon after she 
landed in Rio, while residing on the shore of the bay, 
in a part of that city, denominated the Gloria^ but 
never copied out until subsequent to her death. They 
must not be understood to express any permanent de- 
sire of her mind, but rather a poetic reverence for that 
mighty element which now seemed the only material 
object to connect her with the scenes and loved ones of 
her native land ; although, in other respects, the lines 
are proved to have been literally prophetic 

We arc far from home in a distant land, 

Our friends are beyond the sea; 
Our hearts are pledged, and hand in hand 

rU gladly toil with thee; 
But, O, when the hour of death shall come, 

I ask to be laid in the sea! 

O, bury me not in Brazilian earth, 

Though its beauty enchants my eye ; 
Thus fiir away from the land of my birth, 

'TIS a solemn thing to die — 
To be laid in a cold and narrow tomb. 

Which my friends may never see; 
O, then, my love, at my hour of doom, 

Wilt thou not lay me in the sea? 

When thy loved one *s gone, and thou no more. 

Her voice shalt have to cheer; 
When she sleeps in fleath, who e'er befwe 

Hath waked thy voice to hear; 
O, yes, beloved, when thy wife is gone^ 

I know thou wih lonely be, 
And thou'lt to our friends at luxne return; 

O, boiy me then in the sea! 

And when thou Grossest my ocean grave. 

My spirit shall hover near. 
And at balmy eve, on the rushing wave. 

My voice thou*lt seem to hear ; 
For my form shall be laid in the sea — 

O, bury me then in the sea"! 

On her passage out, Mrs. Kidder had made a good 
be^nning in the study of the Pertoguese language, 
and thus commenced qualifying herself for the especial 
duties of the station to which she was introduced ; and 
notwithstanding the additional and multiplied cares 
which subsequently devolved on her as a mother, she 
attained a very free and correct use of that idiom in a 
comparatively short time. This was not only made of 
essential service in her various domestic relations, but 
also in the Sabbath School, and in private endeavors to 
instruct persons of little opportunity in reading the 
Scriptures and in the truths ttf religion. 

After the lapse of nearly a year, spent in acquiring 
a knowledge of the language and customs of the coun- 



try, ooiyointly with the perfonnanoe of other dutias, it 
devolved on her husband to visit different and distant 
parts of the Brazilian empire. His first tqur was to 
the province of S. Pauilo; and with this began a 
series of duties and trials more calculated to call forth 
the peculiar energies which need to characterize the 
female misaionary, than any situation in which she had 
been previously placed. Not to feel, and deeply feel 
the exposure and loneliness to which she was subject^ 
saying nothing of apprehensions in behalf of the ob- 
ject of her hope and affections, would have been the 
triun^h of stoicism and not of Christianity. But it 
was her happiness, while she fully realized the crosses 
of her situation, magnanimously to bear them, and find 
abundant consolation in the love and supporting grace 
of that Savior for whose sake they were endured. A 
letter written at the time, among other lines, contains 
these, which are evidence in point: 

• ••••• 

O, what is this drear world, when absent from thee. 
To the wife thou hast chosen — ^thy partner in car^— 

To her who can wish naught else than to be 
Ever near to thy side, thy fortune to share ? 

• ••••• 

But hush'd be my grief that thou art away. 
Though dark be my path alone in this land, 

Our Savior requires us, we'll cheerful obey, 
Surrendering all to his merciful hand. 

Full soon he will call us, if feithful we prove 
To the trust he has giv'n in our pilgrimage here, 

To the light of his smile, in the heaven of love, 
Where never shall enter, parting, aorrow, or fear. 
February 11, 1889. 

Her husband had not been long returned from this 
tour before he commenced preparations for another and a 
longer absence. In the course of these, it was deemed 
expedient to unite the mission femily under one roof. 
This was done by a mutual removal of Mr. Spauld- 
ing's femily from the Gloria, and our own from £n- 
genho Velho to the Largo d* Ajuda. 

This residence was peculiarly agreeable, and calcu- 
lated as much as it could have been, to lessen the incon- 
veniences and loneliness unavoidable to Mrs. Kidder 
during the long voyage of her husband up the northern 
coast. 

Her dwelling was pleasantly located at a abort dis- 
tance from the praya, or beach. Upon the north, was 
the fastellohill, surmounted by the towera of the Jesuit 
College and the Church of St. Sebastian, strangely 
contrasting the relics of a former age with the gay and 
changing pennants of the signal-staff that floated near 
them. West, and on the opposite side of the street, 
stood the Ajuda Convent, in gloomy grandeur, with its 
massive walls and grated windows. South, within a 
few steps, was the Public Promenade, or Battery 
where, amid the balmy shades of the mango, the tama- 
rind, the palm, the ever-flowering jessamine, and num- 
berless other trees of tropical growth and beauty, it 
was at any -moment inviting to thread the winding 
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walks, almost secore from a vertical smi. Eastwaid, 
beyond the proud ^afts of granite that mark the en- 
trance of the bay, stretched the expanse of the broad 
Atlantic From the balcony overlooking the garden, 
her eye would instinctively fidl upon <*the sea, the 
open sea !*' and might daily gaze upon the enlivening 
scene presented by the entrance and egress of vessels 
from every commerdal nation; while not unfirequently, 
the surrounding mountains reverberated with peals of 
cannon from forts and frigates, announcing in thunder- 
tones the courtesies of naval life. 

This residence has been more particularly noticed, 
as being the last which Mrs. Kidder occupied during 
her sojourn on earth. It was here, also, that in con- 
nection with Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding, she had the 
pleasure of welcoming the large and interesting com- 
pany of missionaries bound to Oregon. Although no 
one could be more sensible of its beauties and outward 
attractions than herself, yet the Christian and social 
privileges it afforded her in the society of Mrs. Spaul- 
ding, and the small, but interesting circle who regularly 
worshiped at the Mission-House, were much more 
highly prized. Having the constant care of an infant 
son and daughter, a great portion of her time was ne- 
cessarily engrossed in attentions due to their helpless- 
ness; nevertheless, she found intervals for reading, and 
in which to conduct an extensive correspondence. Her 
c(mvictions of the necessity of constantly seeking wis- 
dom and grace from on high, are recorded in her jour- 
nal, where, among other pious resolutions, is this: ** I 
have al^ determined regulaily to observe the hour of 
twelve, M., as a season of prayer for the especial direc- 
tion and blessing of God, in my maternal duties/' 

From subsequent events it is now probable that her 
health was, during this period, fearfully, though almost 
imperceptibly, declining. This circumstance will ac* 
count for a more than ordinary degree of melancholy 
feeling which seems to have, at times, weighed down 
her buoyant spirits, notwithstanding all her Christian 
fortitade and perseverance in using the means of grace. 

Many additional extracts from her journal and letters 
might be given, but this one from the former must suf- 
fice: 

"Nov. 15, 1839. — ^Another week has gone ? Its re- 
cord is filled and closed up for eternity ! Why am I 
yet so cold, so indifferent to the goodness of God ? My 
heart is sorrowful ; but is it not for the absence of earthly 
firiendsl O Lord teach me to be content in this, and 
all the dispensations of thy providence. Securely 
stayed on the Rock of Ages, my soul should rest, un- 
moved by separation from parents, brothers, sisters, hus- 
band, friends — all — all ! O for this heavenly peace of 
mind!" 

The weary half year of her husband's absence at 
length rolled away, and safe from the perils of the deep, 
and exposure in scenes where a Protestant missionary 
had never before gone, he was once more restored to his 
affectionate wife and family. But the health he had 
uniformly enjoyed during his voyage and journeys, was 
soon after interrupted by a severe illness, during which 



the assiduous attentions of Mm Kidder could not be 
too highly prized, oontzibutang, as they doubtleaB did, to 
a speedy recovery. Her elasticity of spirits seemed 
now greatly restored. In addition to the several lelifl^ 
ious meetings on shore, she repeatedly attended the 
Bethel service on board diip, and availed herself of every 
occasion to manifest the interest she felt in difierent 
branches of Christian enterprise. Her letters, written 
to fiiends at this time, exhibit great cheerfulne8^,jn in- 
creased attachment to the work in which she was en- 
gaged, and a disposition to continue in it as long as 
might be necessary. Her promptings to arduous duty, 
and her cheerfiil encouragements in their accomplish- 
ment, were invaluable, and such as may ever render the 
female missionary among the most serviceable laborers 
in a foreign land. 

Nor did her experience of the pains of absence fix>m 
the partner of her bosom, cause her to shrink from en- 
during them agam, in view of the objects to be thus 
subserved. She voluntarily and cordially assented to 
his undertaking another journey to a distant inland 
province. That was not, however, thought expedient 
at the time, and she commenced assisting him in im- 
portant and voluminous translations. 

But alas ! her willing and fiithful services in *< the 
work whereunto she was sent," were suddenly and fa- 
tally interrupted by the hand of death. After a few 
days of sickness and bodily suffering, *' her spirit retmn- 
ed to the God who gave it." She was indeed ** full 
soon" called up higher, as we fondly trust, ever to re- 
main in the presence of that Savior, 

"For the light of whose smile in the heaven of loTe," 
the aspirations of her heart had been continually uplift- 
ed. In April, 1840, at the early age of twen^-two and 
a half years, she ceased at once to work and live. The 
circumstances of her death and burial have already 
been given to the public, and will not be here repeated. 

Cut down in the midst of usefulness and in the morn- 
ing of life, by an unlocked for stroke of the destroyer, 
her memory is sacredly cherished on earth, but her 
record is on high. Her death, like untimely winds of 
autunm, swept away many tender blossoms of hope and 
promise to the oblivion of her own '< peaceful grave." 

Her resting place is not in the depths of ** the deep 
blue sea," but in the Protestant burial ground of Rio 
de Janeiro. Her remains repose on the northern de- 
clivity of Gamboa, at whose rocky base the tide of ocean 
ceases not to ebb and flow, and where the breezes of the 
Tropic will daily fan the luxuriant foliage that shades 
her tomb. 

The following finagment of poetry was found among 
her papers, and is believed to be the last she ever com- 
posed. It is added to speak her sentiments on the great 
change that she was conscious awaited her. 

" O death, where ia thy sting? grave, where is thy 

victory?'' 

This beating pulse, this aching heart. 

When shall they thiob no more 1 
When freed firom sin and sorrow*s smart, 

Be all life's anguish o'er ! 
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When in the calm and peaeefol graven 

Beneath the clay I rest, 
O then, fiom lilis, no angiy wave. 

Shall sweep acroea my breast. 

Ah, yea ! beneath the clay-cold sod. 

No storms of sorrow come ; 
There, grief and pain, care, and the rod, 

Are all alike miknown. 

The dreamless sleep, the mournful gloom. 

Which nature shrinks to see ; 
The ''boasting grave,'* of sin the doom. 

Are terrorless to me. 

For Jesus slept the sleep of death, 

And in the tomb was laid ; 
To his dear hand I yield my breath. 

He has my ransom paid. 

Like Him who died that I might live, 

I sure shall rise again ; 
And blessing now the rest death gives, 

I then shall prove it gain, 
November 1, 1839. 

Nora. We had wlicited from pur worthy friend, Rev. D. P. 
Kidder, some pieces from the pen of his deceased and lamented 
companion. One has already appeared in the Repository ; and 
as the two which follow were not in time for the March num- 
ber, we insen them here, in connection with this interesting 
biographical sketch.*— Ens. 

HOURS OF GLOOM. 

Orr, when worldly cares oppress me, 
When the ills of life distress me, 
When my heart is grieved and weary, 
And each earthly prospect dreaiy. 

Then my spirit soan to thee, 
' Savior, bom to set me free I 

Charms like thine on earth I find not ; 
Love like thine in life I seek not; 
To thee alone I raise mine eyes; 
O look down from yonder skies. 
Hear thy suppliant daughter's prayer, 
Fit her for thy dwelling there. 

To mortal cares my spirit chain not , 
To life*s poor gifts thy grace restrain not; 

But while I pass these dreary scenes, 
.Remove the vail that intervenes 
Between my spirit, soaring high, 
And ** the heaven of yonder sky»*' 
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By thine anguish, groans, and fears. 
By thine agonizing tears, 
By thy sufferings here on earth. 
By thine ignominious death, 
Savior, dissipate my gloom, 
Light my path-way to the tomb ! 
Mardh 1836. 



HYMN TO THE SAVIOR. 

Jssvs, Lord, to thee we come, 

llion alone canst give us aid ; 
Other refuge want we none. 

On the Rock of Agea stayed. 

In affliction's darkest hour, 
Thou the heaUng balm canst give; 

On us, then, thy blessings shower, 
Bid us in thine image live. 

Long we've grovel'd in the dtist, 
Long the death of sin we've proved; 

Jesus, Lord, thou canst be just. 
And yet, by our weak prayer, be moved. 

Give us, then, the living faith 

That brings thy promised blessing down; 
The costly purchase of thy death, 

The hallowed radiance of thy crown. 

From the power of sin set free. 

Thy full praises let us sing ; 

Wholly sanctified to thee, 
Grateful homage may we bring. 

Mercy, Lord, is all our plea, 
Stained with sin and guilt we are; 

Mercy, open, boundleaa, free, 
Hear, O Lord, our fervent prayer. 



Original. 
MAN AND THE GRAVE. 

BT F. H. BLADBS. 

This life is the twilight of our being. Its progres- 
sive stages are presumptive of the fiu^t, that man is des- 
tined to another and more noble state. This is too cir- 
cumscribed a scene for our god-like powers. Man bears 
upon him the impress of Divinity. His erect posture, 
and his intelligent eye glancing towards the infinite 
source of his being, indicate him to be of heavenly 
origin. Whether he be considered in regard to his ma- 
terial organization, or to the quenchless immortality of 
his naharet he is wondeHully made. His trij^le nature 
embraces the elements of various worlds. His physical 
and intellectual powers render him a fit actor in the 
scenes of the present ; while his moral, connect him 
with the future, and render him the subject of an end- 
less destiny. In him, the extremes of honor and dis- 
honor—of dignity and vileness— of exaltation and 
humility, are blended. 

" How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderfhl is man I 
From dlflbrent natures manr^onsly mlzt, 
Ck>nnection exquisite of distant worlds, 
Distinguish'd link in being's endless chain, 
Midwaj from nothing to the Deitj. 
A beam ethereal, sullied and absorbed, . 

Though sullied and dishonored sUU divine." 

Man claims intimate alltanoe with earth ; yet with up- 
lifted eye, and a soul thrilled with the visions of immoiw . 
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tality, he may call God his &ther, and angels his breth- 
ren. Bat he nnut die. The scenes of earth must fade 
from his view, like the departing glory of spring. Cut 
down by relentless death, he will disappear like leaves 
of autumn. Sometimes he withen like the bud, 
nipped^* by the wind^s untimely blast." Should he 
long survive the "pestilence that walketh in daTkness," 
or the " destruction that wasteth at noon-day," yet is 
he doomed. The "silver chord" shall be loosed — ^the 
tenure by which he holds life be dissolved. And though 
he possess wealth and honor, they shall be to him as 
nought 

He who visits the everlasting pyramids and catacombs, 
must be impressed with a deep sense of his mortality. 
He must realize the force of what Horace says, " Death 
is the utmost limit of earthly things." As a mighty 
con({aeror, he sways his sceptre over men and empires. 
The pride of fHinoes and the haughtiness of kings van- 
ish at his approach. The hero, who has slaughtered 
millions, must yield hinuelf a victim. The conqueror 
of mighty Babylon slumbers in the tomb with his Oth- 
ers ; and the fidlen hero of Waterloo sleeps in undis- 
turbed solitude. Cicero is silent; and the irresistible 
appeals of the impassioned Demosthenes are no longer 
heard in the forums of Greece. Those men, with their 
thousands of speU-bound hearers, are no more. Sha- 
dows overspread them, and long since they have min- 
gled with the dead. Where' are the millions that once 
crowded the ancient cities of Palmyra, of Nineveh, of 
Thebes, of Jerusalem, of Athens, and of Carthage? 
Echo answers, ** Where !" Well may we say, in the 
language of the poet : 

** The ipade, the plow, disturb our anceitori ; 
The globe around earth's hollow suriace shakes. 
O'er devaetAtion we blind revels keep, 
While buried towns support the dancer's heel." 

To us, thus doomed to the grave, the resurrection 
beoomes a matter of deep interest and importance. 
Shall the millions who have been cut off by death feel 
the animations of returning lifel It would be melan- 
choly to look at the grave as the extinguishment of hu-^ 
man being and hope. But turning fix>m these gloomy 
anticipations, we catch the light of the glowing torch 
of revelation. Grasping this Book of inspiration, we 
read, " Death is swallowed up in victory." 



Original. 
ViCTos Covsxir was an eminent French philoso- 
pher, whose writings form an interesting epoch in the 
history of metaphysical science in France. He found 
the French school of philosophy almost incorrigible 
supporters of materialism and infidelitf. He has 
wrought wonders towards its reformation. He has per- 
* formed almost as great a service for science on the Con- 
tinent, as Locke did in Great Britain ; and indeed a 
greater, in a moral point of view. His system is 
founded on induction; an induction, too, which does 
not overlook the grand elements of the human char- 
acter. H. 
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THE JEWISH SACRAMENT. 

The Passover was one of the most solemn Jewish 
festivals. It was instituted in remembrance of the fact, 
that the Lord passed over the dwellings of his chosen 
people, when he slew the firstrbom of the Eg^tians. 
" All Scripture is given by inspiration of God ;" let 
us then search in the oracles of truth for the origin and 
aim of those customs, which, though now no longer 
obligatory upon us, nevertheless may afibxd us instruc- 
tion in righteousness. 

Dark, indeed, was the moral state of the children of 
Israel during the Egyptian bondage. It was aptly illus- 
trated by their temporal condition. Four hundred and 
thirty years were they dwellers in Egypt, in which time 
kings reigned who knew not Joseph and were strangers 
to the God of Jacob. Their rapid increase had excited 
the jealousy of the Egyptians, and measures were de- 
vised for their extirpation. But the God of Abraham 
was their protector, and they still increased. Task- 
masters were set over them, who exercised their power 
with most cruel rigor, till the groanings of the people 
were heard on high. *'I have seen, / have seen ihe 
affliction of my people," is the language of Jehovah. 
A deliverer was sent to conduct them from the land of 
their captivity, to Canaan, the land of promise. Mira- 
cles were wrought in their beha]£ Ten plagues were, 
in rapid succession, inflicted upon their haughty foes, 
fidling upon them in terrific wrath. The first plague 
turned the waters of Egypt into blood thiou^^ut all 
the land. The plagues of frogs, lice, flies, murrain, 
boils, blains, hail and fire, and of darkness that might 
be felt, speedily followed. Still Egypt refused to let the 
people go. Then came the tentli and last great plague 
— ^the slaying of the first-bom — connected with which 
is the institution of the Passover. This was to be kept 
in the Jewish month Abib, which answers to portions 
of our March and April. 

A lamb was to be slain for every household; the 
blood was «b be sprinkled upon the two side-posts, and 
upon the upper door-post of the house ; the lamb was 
to be eaten in haste, with the loins girded, shoes upon 
the feet, and staff in hand, ready for departure. All this 
was done. That night the destroying angel went forth, 
and passing over the habitations where the blood was 
sprinkled, slew the first-bom of Egypt, firom the first- 
born of Pharaoh, to the first-bom of the captive in the 
dungeon. Terror seized the Egyptians, who now be- 
came urgent for the departure of Israel, for, they said, 
** We be ali dead men." 

Though the Passover was designed to ooirmiemorate 
this great deliverance on the part of Israel, it had also a 
higher objectr— it was typical of the Lamb for airmers 
slain. 

We spoke of the moral condition of the Israelites as 
unfiivorable. We infer this from their subsequent ca- 
reer — ^the weakness of their fiuth compared with that 
of the patriarchs, their frequent rebellions, and their 
murmurings against QoA. How brightly in the midst 
of this gloom is shadowed forth the long-snfiering of 
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Qodf his mercy and goodneM in providing a MM^rifice 
for ain, so clearly and beautifully typified by the aacii- 
fice of the Paschal lamb! And with what interest may 
we suf^poee this ordinance to have been cherished by 
the truly pious in succeeding generations ! When the 
promise to Abraham was fulfilled, and his descendants 
had become as the stars of heaven, inhabiting a land 
flowing with milk and honey ; when they were permit- 
ted to worship in a gorgeous temple, in that fiivorcd city, 
Jerusalem; when prophets, priests, and kings assembled 
at the festival, how must the heart have exulted at the 
invocation, ** Come, let us g^ up to the house of the 
Lord ; let us offer saerifiee, and seek the Most High !" 

Our Savior, diligently fulfilling the law, was ever 
found at the feast of the Passover. When but twelve 
yean of age, he went up to Jerusalem with those whose 
delight was in the ordinances of religion. Just before 
he was offered up on the cross, he partook of this sacra- 
ment with his sorrowing disciples. But the Passover 
was to be kept throughout all generations; and though 
the types are now no longer necessary, yet we, who live 
under the better dispensation, have the same interest in 
the things typified as had those who lived l)efore the 
crucifixion. 

The sinner is in a more deplorable condition than was 
the Israelite when a bond-slave in Egypt He sees the 
Avenger in pursuit Justice cries, "Cut him down; 
why cumbereth he the ground 1" But the immaculate 
Lamb was sacrificed for him. By an application of the 
blood of sprinkling, wrath may be averted, " for even 
Christ, our Passover, was sacrificed for us." We need 
a sacrifice for sin — ^we need the all-cleansmg blood to 
wash away our pollutions-— we need something to re- 
mind us of our obligations, which, while it cherishes the 
memory of past deliverances, shall also point to the 
momentous realities of the future. Such an ordinance 
our Savior instituted in the holy eucharist This shall 
conmiemorate the death of the true Paschal Lamb, till 
time shall be no more. Christians, adore the love of 
God; and as ofl as ye are permitted, surround his table. 
Remember it was the Savior who said, << Do this in re- 
membrance of me." Feed oh him by faith, realizing 
th ^ the time of your departure is at hand. Renew 
your covenant to be more holy — and as it is your privi- 
lege to live under a more glorious dispensation than was 
granted to the Jews, let your fiiith be more vigorous, 
and your zeal more ardent in the cause of your divine 
Master. Jesus was your Sacrifice— he is your Inter- 
cessor — ^remember, he unU be your Judge. 

Louisa £. A. 



** TuERS are athousand femiliar disputes which reason 
never can decide ; questions that elude investigation, and 
make logic ridiculous ; cases where something must be 
done, and where little can be said. How few can- be 
supposed to act upon all occasions, whether small or 
great, with all the reasons of action present to their 
minds. Wretched would be the pair above all names 
of wretchedness, who should be doomed to adjust by 
reason, every morning, all the details of a domestic day." 
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WOMAN'S BEST FRIEND. 

BY PROFX8SO& Ml'cOWIT. 

Ths Bible should be the first, the most endeared, and 
the most repeatedly read book of every lady^s library. 
The Bible alone has asserted and established woman's 
high claims to dignity, importance, and influence. As 
flowers are bereft of their hues without the light of the 
sun, but are adorned and penciled with their varied 
charms when blest with his genial rays, so has woman 
languished in obscurity, neglect and oppression, where 
the Bible has not blessed society; whilst her virtues 
have acquired a charm, and her chkracter an influence 
most extensively exerted and admired, wherever the 
Bible has illustrated her worth. It alone is the pallar 
dium of her virtue, dignity, and liberty. What woman 
can fear the oppression of vice, superstition, and tyraimy, 
when guarded by the blessing bequeathed our world in 
the promise of her sufleringa, that her seed should bruise 
the serpent's head? What wife can fear rudeness, 
insult, or ill-treatment fit>m a husband, who acknowl- 
edges and reveres the divine injunction, ''Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church, 
and gave himself fer itl** And surely that wife is pre- 
paring for herself a bed of thorns, upon which, at last, 
to lay a heart pierced with many sorrows, who delights 
rather to see her husband in the hants of fiushionable 
pleasure, than an humble penitent at the altar of prayer. 
What mother can fear neglect and ingratitude firom a 
child, who is a nncere disciple of that blessed SavicH", 
who, amidst the intense agonies of the cross, and the 
more exquisite pain he endured as the victim of our 
world's guilt, still felt the indescribably tender emotions 
of filial love for a parentis safferings and wants, and 
with a voice full of gentle tenderness, committed his 
mother to the care of his beloved disciple 1 What 
mother can neglect that book, whose precious words 
assure her that her little one, gone down to the grave in 
infancy, has become an angel in heaveni That the 
flower, which for a few bright but flitting days, adorned 
and perfumed her bosom with its sweetness, though un- 
expectedly snatched away, has been transplanted to a 
heavenly clime, to bloom and shed its fragrance in the 
garden of paradise. May this precious book be the 
solace, the guide, and defense of our mothers, sisten^ 
and daughters! A woman's tears bathed those blessed 
feet that unweariedly traveled the mountains of Judea, 
in pursuit of the lost sheep of the house of Israel ! A 
woman's love embalmed with rich ointment that pre- 
cious head, in whose thoughts the bitterness of the last 
cup was then mingling ! And woman's heroism, like 
the rainbow arching the storm, rose in its grandeur, con* 
stant and true, on the dark doud of the Savior's trage* 
dy, reflecting an honor on the female character une- 
qualed in the world's history, and proving that no danger 
can appal her heart, when summoned to defend the 
croM by endurance, patience, and fortitude! Woman! 
art thou seeking thy Savior 1 Thy Bible says, " Fear 
not ye, for I know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified.'* 
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PACTS, NOT FICTION. 

Thb ibnowing incidents occurred in the order here 
related— poflriblj they may be of sufficient interest to 
occupy a place in the Repontory. 

On a clear morning in the month of I left 

the bustle of a commercial city in the southwest, to 
visit a worthy and interesting fiimily in M. Its head 
was a venerable minister of Christ— a fidthfiil pioneer 
in the work of his Master, who had, in early life, for- 
saken the nameless charms of home in the north, to 
scatter the light and fire of truth in this benighted val- 
ley. Then it required aaaifiees to cultivate the vine- 
yard; for the itinerant, like his suffering Loxd, was 
often a homeless pilgrim, without a place to lay his 
head. But this inde&tigable man went forth, and from 
the summit of the mountain to the deepest glen, in the 
city and in the desert, in the wigwam and in the tem- 
ple, to ail ranks and all complexions, for about thirty 
yeare» preached the unsearchable riches of Christ At 
length, domestic cares induced him to retire to a more 
limited sphere. He left his former field of labor, fol- 
lowed by the benedictions of thousands, and selected a 
home where dwelt the sons of the forest — ^where moral 
gloom then prevailed, but has since been disperaed by 
the beams of the Sun of righteousness, till the who<^ 
of the savage has been superseded by the notes of 
prayer and praise. 

I was, at the time referred to, directing my course to 
the hospitable dwelling of this good man, whom I loved 
to visit, and to whose recitals of the triumphs of the 
Gospel among the untutored Indians, now gone to seek 
their new home in the farther west, I had often listened 
with delight 

The occasion of my present visit was one of peculiar 
interest The amiable, intelligent daughter of my wor- 
thy friend, who had just entered her sixteenth year — 
who was a treasured jewel of the fether and the mother, 
and the pride of affectionate relatives and associates, 
had yielded her young aflections, in all the ardor of 
their pure youthfiil glow, to one who, well worthy of 
her, was now to receive her hapd, and interchange with 
her the vows of fidelity at Hymen's altar. • • • 

The company wss assembled. The ceremeny pro- 
ceeded, and was consummated. We looked with fond 
delight on the youthful pair, starting hand in hand on 
the journey of wedded life. Friends gazed with undi»- 
guiwd satis&ction on the worthy couple, and every eye 
and eveiy Up confessed, that congeniality of temper, of 
sentiment, of habit, and of taste, and mutual a£fection so 
ardent that it required restraint rather than provocation, 
opened to them a prospect of long continued and unmo- 
lested happiness. Friends sainted them with congratu- 
lations, kindred lavished upon them the caresses of pure 
affection, the ministera of Jesus devoutly implored the 
covenanted grace of heaven upon them; and having 
received the benediction of the fether and the blessing 
of a weeping mother, they uttered their tremulous fere- 
well, and, escorted by a large company of their youth- 
fnl fri<!nd8, pursued their way towards H., where others 



were waiting to receive them, and welcome the brid^ to 
her new home. There, each possessing the object of 
the heart's warmest afibctions, who could but antidpata 
that they would pass long years of undistuibed and 
overflowing felicity ! In this instance, at least, I might 
have ventured to predict, as I turned my course home- 
ward, that the poet*s aphorism, 

" Marriage In praipect may appear 
A beauteous garden all in bloom — 
A hedge of thorns we find it ntoTf" 

would prove untrue. And, indeed, so fer as it depended 
on the voluntary deportment, or on the moral attributes 
of the parties, it doubtless would have proved untrue. 



God hath a providence over mankind. And he 
it best for us, that our cup should be mixed. He per^ 
mits us to gather the sweet, but often freely intermixes 
with it the bitter. How else should we leam not to 
love the world and the things that are in the world? 
O, the mercy of afflictions, sent to wean us firom these 
low grounds and mortal joys, and compel our souls to 
spread their wings, and soar to higher regions ! Sweet, 
and only sweet, were the draughts of innocent pleasure 
which my young friends had so carefully laid in store 
for themselves; but probably Infinite Wisdom saw it 
would be necessaiy to take from them the intoxicating 
cup. Their souls were more precious than their {dea^ 
ures, and God was mindiul of it 

When I parted with the bridegroom, he was in the 
fiill vigor of mature youth. Not a symptom of dis- 
ease, of debility, or of the least predisposition to any 
malady, could be detected in his manly countenance or 
form. The bloom of youth, and the ripeness of man- 
hood seemed to blend in his person and features. 
While his young bride hung confidingly on his arm, 
with her eye dancing and sparkling in the brilliancy of 
conjugal rapture, little did we think how soon her love's 
young dream should be disturbed ; and this beautiful 
creature become awakened to the experience of unmin- 
gled and of almost incurable agony. Alas! in one 
short month I saw her again. She wept Her hus- 
band was not beside her. He was not on a journey— 
nor was he meditating in the fields — nor was he pursu- 
ing the wild deer on the plains, or on the mountains- 
he lay pale and speechless in the grave-— 

Where flupentition*s feais 

Their offerings unfold — 
Where evening weeps her pearlj tean 

And the glairy moon shines cold. 

His widowed bride, in robes darker than the midnight 
in whose shade she sought his mient sepulcher, mingled 
her sighs with the moanings of the breeze, and sobbed 
out the notes of her wild and unsubdued agony on the 
turf which sheltered his moldering remains. A month ! 
What a change! How unexpected the assaults of 
death! — ^how rapid its work! — ^how fatal to earthly 
bUss, and earthly prospects, and earthly hopes, its ter- 
rible but unavoidable issues! Who, while contempla- 
ting this instance of its fearful power and triumph, can 
fail to exclaim in the language of Blair — 

" Inyldious grave ! how dost thou rond asunder 

Whom love has knit and sympathy made onf^ !" ' 
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WOMAN. 

BT BIT. J, ABAXS. 

How great U the abiardity, and how pernicious the 
tendency of a belief hi the intellectual inferiority of 
females. That there are characteristic mental differen- 
ces between man and woman, corresponding to the 
clearly defined spheres of each, is apparent This 
might be inferred from their physical conformation. 
The muscles of the female are of a finer mold ; in her 
there is much more delicacy of structure and sensibility 
of nerve, and she requires comparatively little exercise 
to preserve health. Her duties and vocations are of 
course peculiar, and should not be confounded with 
those of man. Though nUndiB entirely undistinguish- 
ed by sex, it develops itself and operates through the 
phyacal organs. 

In the sublime account of the creation by Moses, 
the identity of mind in man and woman is plainly indi- 
cated. On the sixth day, as the last and crowning 
production of his hand, ** God created man in his own 
image; mak and femak created he them." Speaking 
in the plural number, he joins them in their supremacy 
over all that he had made, saying, ** Let them have 
domiiuon over tiie fish of the sea, and over the fowls 
of the ab, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
ftnd over every creeping thing that ereepedi on the 
carUi." 

Mind knows no sex. It is the distinguishing excel- 
lence of the human species. Though it now lies in 
ruins, it retains traces of its original magnificence. 
My fiaelings, in contem|dating the ruins of mind, are, I 
judge, like the emotions of the oriental traveler as he 
approaches Palmyra, called by the ancients, '< Tadmor 
in the desertt*' tluough a narrow plain, spread with the 
wrecked remains of antiquity. There lies the temple 
of the sun in ruins, and it is approached through fields 
of beautiful, but dilapidated columns of white marble. 
What npture would succeed the melancholy of that 
traveler's heart, were a minister of Jehovah, clothed in 
the radiance of his native heaven, to descend and re- 
build those ruins as by enchantment, until *< Tadmor in 
the desert" should rise up before him, as when the an- 
cients, in their glory, dwelt Uiere ! What that bright 
seraph would be to Palmyra, Christianity is to man's 
wretched and blasted immortality. 

Christianity has found its wannest devotee in iooman^ 
One has well said, that was " the Christian religion to 
be banished from the eardi, its last altar would be the 
female heart." In that solemn hour, when Jesus cried 
with a loud voice and gave up the ghost — ^when the 
▼ail of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom — ^wben the centurian said, ** Truly, this man 
was the Son of God," there was woman looking on afar 
o£ When Joseph of Arimathea took him down from 
the <7oss, wrapped him in fine linen, and laid him in 
the sepulcher, woman was there, and watching, beheld 
where he was laid. When tiie Sabbath was past, and 
the moniiog of the fint day of the week dawned on 
16 



Judea, at the riBtng df the mn the two Maiys aonghi 
the sepulcher of their Lord. 

Who of the sorrowftil disciples fivt saw the risen 
Loidl "Now when Jeans was risen, early tiie first 
day of the week, he appeared Jlret wrto Mary Magda^ 
lene, and she went and told tiie disciples, as they 
mourned and wept." 

Woman was last at the cross, and first at the sepul- 
cher on the resurrection mom; she was last at tiie 
burial, and first to look upon the risen Jesus. None 
should glory save in the cross of Chiist It ii lifted up 
in the sight of the nations, and a^ are invited to look 
upon it and live. But to woman would I say psiticu- 
larly, clasp it to thy bosom, and hold it as with a death 
grasjH^imitate thy asters who lived in darker ages of 
the worid; and rather let the last drop of thy heart's 
blood be spilt, than let loose thy hold. For was not 
the promulgation of Christianity the triumph of wo- 
man 1 Christianity came to bring into notice a class 
of virtues, that man, in the pride of his heart, despised 
as womanly. It proclaims God*s approbation of those 
virtues, and teaches that they do not grow sponta- 
neously, or spring up in the unregenerated heart; but 
that the firuits of the Spirit, in the new bom soul, are 
love, joy, peace, longp-sufiering, gentleness, meekness, 
temperance, fidelity » 

Retbons may be drawn firom the sphere in which 
woman moves» why she should treasure religion in her 
heart, as ** the pearl of great price." She is destined 
to look upon the same objects, until, by their familiarity, 
they lose their charm, unless gilded by the unfading 
halo which religion throws over them. She, too, as a 
mother,, a aisttr, and a wifet feels the tenderest sympa- 
thies of our nature, which rendera her peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the high and ennobling feelings of religion. 
Virtue, as intimated, is not a native of the human 
heart, since . man's defection from his Maker. Yet, 
though an exotic, it may spring up and diffuse its frap 
grancc in every heart, by " repentance toward God, and 
by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ" But where, let me 
ask, does it bloom with more grace than in the female 
heart? 

Much has been sud in regard to the proper sphere of 
woman. I need not pause to define the sphere of Amer- 
ican females. Our own customs I prefer, in this respect, 
to those of any other country. They assign to woman 
duties nearly in harmony with her morsl, physical, and 
intellectual nature. And here she is destined to exer- 
cise an influence, wider and nobler and more salutary 
than the world has ever vritnessed. 

The following view of woman in Europe, is from 
Jewett's Passages in Foreign Travels ; " In every coun- 
try from Turkey upwards, woman has her certain place. 
In Italy, in Switzerland, in Germany, in England, in 
Scotiand, and more than all, in woman-adoring France, 
I have seen her in instances witiiout number, perform- 
ing offices of hardship and notoriety, with which her 
heaven-given, womanly nature, seemed to me wholly 
incompatible." That the age of chivalry has passed 
from Europe, Mr. Jewett remarks, "No thousand 
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Bwoids leaped from their scabbards, to save the beautifol 
Marie Antoinette. In Munich, a woman does the work 
of a printer's devU. In Vienna, I have aeen her making 
mortar, carrying hods, digging cellars and wheeling 
forth the clay ; and there have I also seen females har- 
nassed with a man, nay, with a dog, and once even 
with a jack-ass, to a cart, dragging the same through 
the most public streets of the metropolis. In Dresden, 
she saws and splits wood, drags coal about the city in a 
little wagon, and wheels eatables for miles through the 
highways to the market, in a large barrow. In Eng- 
land, it is well known, that her position is, generally 
speaking, less degrading than on the Continent And 
yet in England her duties and vocations are confounded 
and mingled up with those of the stronger sex.'* Mr. 
Jewett has not here deecnbed the few thousands^ the 
higher walks of life, but the many millions. *'My 
.eye," says he, "is not on the little summit of a pyra- 
mid, but upon its broad base and large center." 

Our missionaries, who have eg^plored pagan lands, 

** Where the heathen, in his blindness, 

Bows down to wood and stone," 
portray, in melancholy colors, the condition of woman* 
Oppression and servitude are her inheritance. In south- 
eastern Asia, a land smiling in the ceaseless verdure of 
the tropics, she is doomed to toil unprotected from the 
rays of a vertical sun, regarded as without a soul by 
her master. I will not enlarge. The sad story of wo- 
man's wrongs, where the true God is not worshiped, is, . 
or should be, familiar to my fair readers ; and heavenly 
aspirations to Qod shouM arise from every devout heart, 
that the sacrifice of a Jones, Newell, and a Judson, 
may be sanctified to the redemption of their sisters firom 
the servility and degradation of paganism. 

Daughters of Columbia, your lines have fallen to 
yon in pleasant places — yon have a goodly heritage. 
The subject of female education — ^liberal and thorough 
female education — ^is being agitated, and the best dis- 
crimination in the land abhors the charge of woman's 
mental inferiority. Seminaries are multiplying, open- 
ing their portals, and offering every facility for thorough 
intellectual and religious culture. Finally, the Ladies' 
Repository b successfully contending for that kind of 
reading which vrill prove a healthful suocedaneum to 
those frothy issues of the press, y doped **Ughi litera- 
ture." But let our female firiends remember, that in- 
creased privileges heighten our responsibilities. Living 
in a land favorable to the right formation of character, 
and the exercise of a broad and benign influence, let 
them act in view of the assize, where all shall be judged 
« according to the deeds done in the body." 



** SwxET are the sounds that mingle from afiur, 
Heard by calm lakes, as peeps the folding star, 
Whcro the duck dabbles 'mid the rustling sedge. 
And feeding pike starts from the water's edge. 
Or the swan stirs the reeds, his neck and bill 
Wetting, that drip upon the water still ; 
And heron, as resounds the trodden shore. 
Shoots upward, darting his long neck before." 



Original. 
CHRISTIAN HOPE. 

BT BXY. M. F. GADSIS. 

The sun was setting as Louisa and her young Inend 

went out to gather flowers. They wandered to the 

grave-yard, and resting in its cypress shades, gazed with 

emotion on the monuments of the dead. All around 

was calculated to stir the deep fountains of afiectioii 

in their bosoms. Their hearts grew faint while mem- 

oiy dwelt on scenes of death which each had already 

witnessed, and on the relics of friends treasured in the 

graves around them. They felt as they gazed, that 

" Tears might sooner cease to flow, 
Than cause to weep." 

Louisa broke the silence, and exclaimed, ** Our friends 

shall live again." The expression fell upon her young 

companion's heart like dew on friinting flowers. In an 

instant, enrapturing faith supplanted the chill despair 

with which, in a moment of forgetfulness, they had 

contemplated the tokens of the conquests of death. 

**True," continued Louisa, <<by the resurrection of 
Christ we are assured that this dust shall be reanim*- ' 
ted, and these wrecked and moldering forms shall live 
and glow in strength and beauty." 

'<Yes," said her friend, <*the roses which bhiahon 
these hillocks, and the wild flowers in the spaoea be- 
tween, are foint emblems of the gnces which sball 
spring up from these sepulchers of the dead." 

They proceeded in a strain of chastened joy to speak 
of the glory which shall be revealed in the saintly 
<* At the great rising day.*' 

The resurrection of the body is a thing revealed. 
Heathenism did not conjecture it. When Socfatea 
was about to drink the poisoned cup, his friends asked 
him what disposition fhey should make of his body t 
He was offended to think they should be at all con- 
cerned about it "O!" said he, **the body/ poor 
body/ I care nothing about it!" Socrates vras not 
cheered in his last moments by the hope of the resur- 
rection fix)m the dead. There was in Christ's day a 
diversity of opinions in regud to the resurrection. 
Some affirmed that '<it was past already;" othera 
mocked, and not a few ** thought it a thing incredible 
that God should raise the dead." But this doctrine is 
now generally believed. The Scriptures clearly incul- 
cate it It was made known to Job, to the prophet 
Isaiah, and to many others under the Old Testament 
dispensation. But it is more distinctly revealed in the 
New Testament; which affirms that there vrill be a re- 
surrection, "both of the just and of the unjust" Sal- 
vation respects the body as well as the soul. Our souls 
are not only offered redemption firom sin and its oonae- 
quences, but our bodies are rescued from the dominion 
of the grave. But some will say now, as in the days 
of the apostle Paul, "How are the dead raised upl 
And with what body do they come V We answer, 
the infinite wisdom of God unU identify , uid his omni- 
potence will raise them firom the dead. ''To eveiy 
seed Us own body." Our bodies at the resoirBction 
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will be dunged and fiMrikioned like unto Christ's giori- 
ofubody. 

To tbe wieked the resnnection will be a cone. 
TboM who hmve done evil, "shall come forth to the 
Msnrreetioii of damnation." To the righteous, the le- 
•amction will be an indescribable blessing. His hap- 
pineas will then be fully consummated. •* Blessed and 
holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection.'* How 
consoling this truth to those who << mourn departed 
Jnmde/* And vtho among us has not been ber^yed ? 
Out Others, where are thej 1 Many of us can ex- 
datm, with David, * Lover and friend thou hast put 
fiur fiom me, and mine acquaintance into darkness." 
Our parents, who watched over us in infancy, and 
guided our emnt youth — ^brothers and sisten, who 
once shared our joys and griefs, have gone to the tpint 
k m d. But Jesus died and rose again; and them also 
that sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. Death 
shall not always have dominion over them. The voice 
of the Son of God shall call them forth. We shall 
meet them again — 

"Bejond the flight of time, 
Bejond the reign of death." 



Original. 
THE TOMB OF BIGELOW. 

''The storm that wrecks the winter*fl akj, 
No more dlstmts hfs deep repose 
Than sommer evening's latest sigfa, 
That shuts the n»e." 



TO MY INFANT. 

rnox wonnswoHTH. 

Ths days are oold, the nights are long, 
The north wind sings a dolefol song; 
Then hush again upon my breast; 
All meny things are now at rest, 

Save thee, my pretty love ! 

The kitten sleeps upon the hearth. 
The crickets long have ceased their mirth ; 
There*s nothing stirring in the house 
Save one wee, hungry, nibbling mouse, 
Then why so busy thou ? 

Nay ! start not at that sparkling light; 
"Tis but the moon that shines so bright 
On the window-pane bedropped with rain : 
Then, little darling ! sleep again, 
And wake when it is day. 



PATIENCE. 

DowH, stormy passions, down; no more 
Let your rude waTes invade the shore, 
Where blushing reason sits, and hides 
Her from the fury of the tides. 
Fall, easy Patience, foil like rest, 
Whose soft iqpells charm a troubled breast ; 
And where those rebels you espy, 
O ! in your silken cordage tie 
Their malice up 1 so shall I raise 
AHan to thank your power, and praise 
The sovereign virtue of your balm, 
Which cares a tempest by a calm. 









Thi grave of the Rev. Russell Bigelow is situated 
in a retired, but beautiful spot, in the Columbus City 
Burying Ground^-a spot where my youthful footsteps 
have often roved, to gather the lily and the buttercup. 
In that field of the slumbering dead, may be found the 
hallowed resting-place of a "disciple whom Jesus 
loved." No mourning cypress, or drooping willow, or 
fragrant rose-tree, designates the spot; but a neat mar- 
ble slab shelters the resting-place of his remains. ^ His 
tomb may be thus described : On the surface of his 
grave lies a slab of dark-colored, chiseled stone, which 
supports six pillars of colored marble, beautifiilly but 
simply wrought On these pillars rests a slab of marble 
of snowy whiteness, six feet in length, and three in 
breadth, the edges of which are elegantly molded, the 
surface finely polished ; the whole presenting a plain, 
but tasteful aspect. It cost about one hundred dollars, 
and owes its erection to the kind regards of a few spe- 
cial friends, who held in high estimation his moral 
worth and rare endowments. It bears the following 
inscription, designed to perpetuate the memory of de- 
parted greatness, the relics of which it has the honor 
to enshrine. 

'^SACBKS TO THE MXXOBT 

of the 
REV. RUSSELL BIGELOW, 
Who for more than thirty years was a follower of Christ, 
And more than twenty, 
A faithful minister of his Word. 
He was bom in Chesterfield, New Hampshire, 1703, 
And died in Columbus, July 1st, 1836. 
<He shall shine as the stars, 
For ever and ever.* " 
What recollections, mournfully pleasing, rush upon the 
minds of thousands at the name of Bigelow. Though 
his voice is hushed in death, yet in fancy we still seem 
to hear those thrilling peals of eloquence from lips on 
which hung in breathless admiration and awe enrap- 
tured throngs. O how many have listened, trembled^ 
and wept, while he urged upon tlieir consciences the 
claims of religion, throwing around it the inter- 
ests of an endless duration. How impressive was the 
doctrine of eternal life, dropping like dew from his per- 
suasive lips. « It was the harp of David, which, struck 
by his skillful hand, sent forth more than mortal sounds." 
He descended to the tomb honored and beloved by a 
whole generation. 

<< High in the temple of the living God 

He stood, amidst the people, and declared 

Aloud the truth, the whole revealed truth. 

Yet he was humble, kind, foi^ving, meek, 

Easy to be entreated, gracious, mild ; 

And dying men, like muaic, heard his fert 

Approach their beds, and gtiilty wretches took 

New hope, and in his prayers wept and smiled, 

And blessed him, as they died ibtffiven." M. B. G. 
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Orifinal. 
THE RIDE. 

It wu a bright, lovely afternoon in tho sweet month 
of smiles and tears, when a merry little party, of which 
my humble self made one, took possession of an old 
baroache, with an old horse to<lraw it, and started off 
for a short ride through a neighboring wood. The 
party consisted of two young ladies beside myself, one 
officiating as driver, and three or four little cousins, 
whose laughing faces are even now before me, just as 
they were on that quiet eve. The broad praiiy was 
stretching out before us, far away to the old ocean, 
like a vast sea itself, with groves of tall trees scattered 
here and there, resembling fleets of ships on its placid 
bosom. The cattle were either standing in groups, or 
lying down on the green carpet nature gave them for a 
resting place, chewing the cud of aweei or bitter fancies, 
as the reader chooses to imagine. Millions of wild 
flowers were lending their sweetness to the air, and the 
sun was just setting in a world of white, purple and 
crimson clouds, his glorious rays lighting up prairy, 
village and wood, with a splendor which made all 
around us seem like a scene of enchantment. A mer- 
Ty groupe we were on that mild spring evening; and 
as the old horse jogged along towards the wood, the 
ringing laugh of childhood, and the joyous tones of 
more advanced youth, scarcely less thoughtless than 
the youngest there, might be heard mingling with the 
sweet south wind, as it wooed the young flowers, and 
gently whispered to the trembling buds that the reign 
of winter was over. We reached the point of desti- 
nation, after urging our steed with voice and whip, 
until it would have taken a very close observer to tell 
which was the most tiied of the two, the horse or his 
driver. It was not the first time we had visited that 
beautiful spot; yet as we rode along under the shade 
of the solemn old trees, a passing shadow stole over 
the youngest brow, and the mirth of the party, for a 
moment, wss hushed into silence. The " monarchs of 
the forest" were almost covered with the long Spanish 
moss, which waved about in the light breeze, and looked 
like funeral drapery hung there by the hand of nature 
to mourn over the decay which *' time's eflacing fin- 
gers '* had wrought in some of her noblest works. 
There was a mysterious, whispering sound amopg 
the young leaves, and I almost imagined that un- 
seen spirits were hovering over us in the dark old 
wood, and in that strange tone reminding us that we 
were in ** God's oum temple.** But the spirits of child- 
hood are never long subdued, and the silence was bro- 
ken by the voice of a merry little prattler, who exclaim- 
ed, '*Look, cousin ! the horse has stopped!'* And so, 
in truth, it was. We had been listening to the music 
of nature so intensely, that *'old Jim" had quietly 
walked to the side of tho road, and unnoticed by any 
of us, was helping himself, with the greatest noncha- 
lance, to the sweet grass growing there. In doing thus, 
the horse had but followed our example, and his only 
punishment was being laughed at — a sentence regarded 
with the utmost horror by many of a certain noble 



I nee, but which our old ftinid nunded as little, I traw, 
as he did the many injunctions to proceed, uttered by 
the now impatient children. The road wound beauti- 
fully through the trees, now and then crosong a little 
glade, through which the sun was pouring in softened 
radiance his bright beams, and lighting up each little 
fiaiiy green in lovely contrast to the dsrknesH on either 
side. On we went, the sunshine becoming fainter at 
every step, until we stopped abruptly before a fence, 
inclosing an old dilapidated farm-house, at which teimi* 
nated the wood. **0, I am so sony this is all," said 
one. "But, cousin," exclaimed another, *< there is a 
road just as pretty as this, leading another way—- let ua 
see where it goes to." All agreed, and away we start- 
ed, in quest of we knew not what Afier riding per- 
haps a quarter of a mile, we emerged once more on the 
open prairy; but the scene which now met our gaze 
was far different from that we had lefl a short time 
before. Twilight was stealing rapidly, (for it was not 
in a northern clime,) where the *' greater light" had 
been so recently shedding his brilliancy ; and as each 
deepening shade gathered over the blue sky and beau- 
tiful earth, the day might have been taken as an em- 
blem of life. Glorious it may be while it lasts, but the 
twilight of a fast coming night, is sure to steal that 
glory away. The falling dews of a southern climate 
warned us that it was time to seek a shelter; and bid- 
ding adieu to the noble old wood, we turned our faces 
homeward. 

It is just one year ago; yet it seems like a long, hng 
time since I wandered to my childhood's home, and 
with those happy companions took that pleasant ride. 
A thousand thoughts of loved ones &r away are crowd- 
ing upon me; and even while I write, fancy is recall- 
ing, with ifa strange distinctness, many joyous scenes, 
until now forgotten. Years from to-day, those old trees 
will be destroyed, and a change will come over all that 
was then so bright and beautiful ; yet long as memory 
lasts, the recollection of that merry ride will be a ph 
ant one. Exma. 



PRINTING. 

This noble and important art was found out about 
the year 1440, by John Gutenberg, a native of Mentz 
in Germany. The fint attempts were made by him on 
characters carved in small tablets of wood. Afterwards 
he, with others, made use of moveable charactere cut 
in wood; and finally, as at present, of moveable me- 
tallic types. The invention of founding ^pes in molds, 
or matrices, is attributed to Peter Schoeffer. He and 
John Faust were partners with Gutenberg, and carried 
on the business partly in Strasburg, and partly in Mentz. 

The first Bible ever printed, was a Latin one, without 
date, or printer's name, supposed to have been printed 
at Mentz, between the yean 1460 and 1466, in two 
volumes, folio, probably by Gutenberg and Faust 
Copies of this very rare edition are in the Royal, the 
Bodleian, and other libraries. One in Earl Spencer's 
is praised for its beauty and magnificence. 



JEHOVAH. 
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Original. 
JEHOVAH. 



PARAPHBA8E OIT THB 38tH CBAPTBR 07 JOB. 

Wbex sore diaease had vail'd his form, 

And mental angniah smote Ms breast. 
Job saw with joy the coming storm. 

And hail'd the whirlwind in the west; 
For 'neath that whirlwind*s thickening shroud 

Weie heard the tones of Mercy's voice ; 
And omnipresent Goodness bow'd, 

To hail the <*man of his own choice/' 
Yes ! dread Omnipotence did bend 

To lay aside his glory's robe, 
And in the whirlwind's vail descend, 

Thos to commune with wond'ring Job : — 

Poor blinded mortal ! impotent and weak, 

Say, who art thou, that darest thus essay. 
By the unknowing words which thou dost speak. 

To darken counsel, and to lead astray 1 
When erst this world in native chaos lay. 

What time Omniscience call'd it into light, 
Bay, if thou canst, hadst thou then seen the day, 

Or still in embryo, wast thou wrapp'd in night 1 
Of all this vast and ample round of earth. 

Who laid the measures, now declare to me? 
Or tell me, if thou canst, what hand gave birth 

To the long line that marks th' extended sea? 
The strong foundations — whereon are they stay'd. 

That hold this beauteous world in order bright ? 
The eomtT'gtone of Time — say, who has laid, 

And what hand fashion'd this first gem of light — 
When new intelligences proudly sought 

To spread the glories of their blest employ — 
When morning stars first issuing from nought, 

Clapp'd their glad hands and sang aloud for joy ? 
And when the swelling sea, in conscious pride, 

First burst the barriers nature had impos'd. 
What hand tnm'd back the overwhelming tide. 

Or who its fuxy within doors indos'd ? 
Who made a garment of the spreading cloud ? 

Who of thick darkness form'd a swaddling band ? 
Encircling with them every wave that flow'd. 

And bid defiance to the threaten'd land ? 
Say, canst thou tell who held such firzh control, 

And what commanding voice triinnphant said, 
** Here, and here only, shall thy billows roll," 

** And at my feet shall thy proud waves be stay'd ?" 
Has thy command call'd from yon orient sky. 

Mom's waking orb to run his daily race ? 
Or hast thou caus'd the day-spring from on high. 

To know its early — ^its abiding place ? 
Feariessly daring, have thy mortal feet 

Essay'd to find the fountains of the sea ? 
Hast thou descended to the still retreat 

Of ocean's depths to fathom mysteiy ? 
Has life's grim tyrant op'd for thee his gate, 

Or tum'd for thee his adamantine door ? 
Hast thou beheld him on his thione of state, 



And dar'd his fearful secrets to explore ? 
Knovr'st thou the region of light's ludd ray— 

Th' abode that cow'ring darkness makes its own ? 
Come, if thou canst, and point th' untrodden way 

To light's bright realm, or darkness' dusky throne ! 
Hast thou discem'd the treasures of the snow, 

Or seen the hail-stones form'd in realms afar. 
Which I've reserv'd to aid the tenfold woe, 

When war's wild victims mount th' embattled car ? 
Tell by what way yon orient light is broke. 

Scattering the east wind round the teeming earth-— 
Who gave the wateis their dividing stroke, 

Or who presided at the lightning's birth ? 
On the lone wilderness by man untrod. 

Who caus'd the precious rain of heaven to fall-^— 
With renovating freshness thus to bless, 

And bid the bud of spring redeck the soil? 
And hath that rain a father ? or who claims 

As his own ofispring, yon bright gems of dew ? 
Hath ice a parent ? or is his proud name, 

That gender'd heaven's frost unknown to you ? 
Has thy hand reach'd yon glitt'ring gems of night. 

And the sweet influence of the Pleiades' bound ? 
Or still more daring, hast thou loos'd the bright. 

The gulden bands that circle Orion round ? 
Canst thou bring Mazzaroth in his season forth— 

Guide Arcturus and his sons on their bright way^ 
Set the dominions in the bounds of earth. 

Of ordinances form'd in realms of day ? 
Canst thou exalt thy voice into the clouds. 

And whelm thyself in waters from afar— 
Call pointed lightnings from their awful shrouds, 

With thundering voice proclaiming, '* Here toe are /'* 
Who hath put wisdom in the soul of man. 

Or understanding to the heart hath given ? 
Number the clouds in wisdom, ye who can — 

And ye who dare, stay the blest rain of heav'n ! 
For the beast's monarch wilt thou hunt the prey, 

And feed his wild young with thy hard-won spoil, 
When crouching in their dens they silent lay, 

And wait in covert to reward thy toil ? 
Say, when the dark-wing'd raven roams for food. 

Who then provideth what man cannot give ? 
Or when his wand'iing young ones cry to Grod 

For lack of meat — who hears and bids them live ? 



While thus Job listen'd to his Maker's voice, 
Full tides of mercy rush'd into his soul ; 

Hush'd were lus bitter sighs — ^restor'd his joys — 
And GocTs omnipotence pronounc'd him whole/ 

E. F. W. 



" SwxET were your shades, O ye primeval groves, 

Whose boughs to man his food and shelter lent, 

Pure in his pleasures, happy in his loves. 

His eye still smiling, and his heart content ; 

Then, hand in hand. Health, Sport, and Labor went — 

Nature supplied the wish she sought to crave, 

Nolle prowl'd for prey, none watch'd to dicumvent" 
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Original. 
A MOTHER*B SHADE. 

BT XI88 BAKSR, 

I CANXOT come to make thee blessM, 

As mothers kindly come ; 
Too soon, alas ! I sunk to rest-*- 

Too early found a tomb. 

But if in some sequestered grove. 

Where music thrills the ear. 
Thy little feet ahould lonely rove, 

Unseen, I'll hover near. 

I'll come, when the cool night-wind nghs, 

To thee, my fair young boy ; 
And while sweet sleep sits on thine eyes, 

ril bring thee dreams of joy. 

I win not leave thee, dearest one, 
When night's drear shadows fly ; 

Nor when in glory, the bright sim 
Rides proudly up the sky. 

I'll come upon the mom's sweet breath. 

To fen thy^brow so fiur ; 
And ahovld thine evening doee in death, 

I will be with thee there. 



Original. 
INVOCATION. 

BT BXy. X. B. HATCBXB. 

(< Are they not all ministering spiriu, sent Ibrtli to minister 
for them who shall be hoiii of salvation," Hebrews i, 14. 

Yx guardian spirits of our race, 
Whose home is in that world of light, 

Where pain and weeping have no place, 
And where is feared no deadly blight; 

In love to mortals, O ! descend. 

To guide, to comfort, and defend ! 

On viewless wings, O I linger near 
The path-way of the pilgrim saint. 

To diield in danger, and to cheer 

His pious heart when weak and faint ; - 

And charm his view, while on the way, 

With visions of a brighter day ! 

When evening shadows dim the wave. 
Find where the widowed one hath fled. 

To weep beside the new-made g^vo 
Where sleeps her dear, lamented dead. 

And tell her of that blissful shore 

Where fiiends shall meet to part no more ! 

Go to the cell, with noiseless feet, 

Where pines the captive in his chaina; 

Speak to hia heart in whiten cweet, 
To soothe his anguidi and his paina; 



And tell of freedom in the land 
Where tyrant* may not bear command. 

O! let your gloriouB wings be furl'd 
About the orphan's pillowed head. 

And give her dreams of that sweet world 
To which are flown her kindred dead ; 

And bend a rainbow in the gloom 

That dims her path-way to the tomb ! 

But O, the dying ! speed your flight 
To where in feebleness they lie; 

Unfold to them a world of light, 
And make it bliss for them to die ; 

And then on radiant pinions rise, 

And waft them to your native skies! 



Original. 
TO MISS M. B. B. 

BT WX. BAXTXB. 

Thxbx are channa around thee, thou gifted oae^ 
Which dasle my eyea while they gaze upon— 
Charms not like those of which lovefa speak— 
The downcast eye and the blushing cheek ; 

Bat beauty I find 
In thee mon pracions— Iha beanty of mii^ 

Thou bast been to the pure Pamaasian fount, 
Where it wells from its source, the Grecian mount ; 
For the lowland streams, where many recline. 
Could never inspire such thoughts as thine : 

To the rocky brink, 
Thou hast been, where none but the poets drink. 

Thou didst not wait in the vallies so &ir. 
Till the scanty stream came wandering there ; 
But mounting alofi thou wast watching near 
Where its waters gush so fresh and so clear. 

And drank of the wave 
Which sparkles so bright near the Muses' cave. 

And thou in the fiuned Arcadian bowers, 
Haflt wandered akme in thy chik)hood*s houis, 
Or roved through the fiiar Calypso's Isle, 
Where youth and beauty for ever smile. 

And in thy soft strain, 
We hfiai the sweet song of the Nymphs again. 

I have heard thy song in thy own sweet voice, 
And its cadences sofl made my spirit rejoice ; 
I have caught the glance of thy flashing eye. 
As it beamed with a poet's ecstasy, 

And poetic fire 
Breathed in the notes of thy sounding lyre. 

Fame yields thee a garland — O take and wear 
The wreath in the folds of thy raven hair ; 
Green be its leaves, and fadeless its flowers, 
As those which e'er bloom in Elyalan bowers : 

No proud hand shall 
Dare pluck a green leaf from thy coronal. 



NOTICES. 
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NOTICES. 

Sbijbct Mxmor P0SM8, from the German gf Goethe and 
Schiller. Boeton: Hillard, Gray t Co. 1839.— This volume 
belongs to " Specimens of Foreign Standard LiteraturCi" which 
are coming in translations before the American public. It may 
be necessary to state, for the Information of some readers, that 
Goethe and Schiller are princes among the poets of Germany. 
They are represented, by those who read them with sound 
judgment in the yemacular, to have almost created new worlds. 
The Translator's Preface states that they were, through their 
lives, "the foremost fellow workers in the cause of a genuine 
literature of life and nature, and in doing away the old empire 
of Voltairism, with all its atmosphere of artificial tastes, arbi- 
trary rules, and over refinements, in which the true soul of po- 
etry and art could no longer breathe." 

There is no doubt, from the testimony given by competent 
witnesses, that they wrote, to speak poetically, "in words 
wonli dying iir.'* 

We have, in this volume, some evidence of the vanity of 
translations. It is, we doubt not, a version of merit ; and while 
we express our disappointment in perusing it, vre mean not to 
insinoate tliai all has not been accomplished by the translator 
which was in the power of correct taste and skillful schol- 
uship. The preface professes that with one or two excep- 
tions "the measure and rhyme have been preserved, and the 
thoughts rendered nearly line (or line;" yet acknowledges 
that " the peculiar genius of every language is in the way 
of perfea translation." With these cautions the reader will 
undoubtedly be pleased to have a specimen of Goethe and 
Schiller, at nearly as the best translioions can present them. 
The following is the "Song of the Angels," from Goethe's 
Taust," a tragedy, if we mistake not, founded on the old story 
of " Dr. Faust and the devil." This extract does not " smell " 
of tragedy or comedy, nor should we, nninformed, suspea that 
It was not simple description. Such it may be considered ; and 
the reader may perceive that like almost every thing fh>m mod- 
em German writers, it is tinged with the spirit of a certain 
mystical philosophy,^hich imparts to it an obscure charm. 

" KAPBABX.. 

The son resounds with ancient wont, 

'Mid brother spheres in rival song, 
And, with appointed journeyment, 

Rolls in his thunder movement on. 
His vision gives the angels might. 

Though none to fothom him assay ; 
While rest thy lofty works of light 

Lordly, as at their natal day. 

oabhibl. 

And, swift incomprehensively, 

Earth speeds in splendor round, 
Changing Elysian brilliancy 

With shuddering night profound. 
Foams on the cliff's deep-sunken basement. 

In widening streams, the sea-wave hoarse ; 
Earth, sea, and cliff, in fearful amazement. 

Speed— ceaseless— quick— their spheric course. 



MICHAEL. 

Fell, rival storms sweep forth amain, 

From sea to land, from land to sea, 
And form in wrath their potent chain. 

That girds, and girds eternally. 
Waste, waste and wild the lightning gleams 

Before the bolted thunder's way. 
Yet, Lord, thy servants praise the beams 

That, softly changing, form thy day. 

THB THKBS TOOBTHSR. 

Thy vision gives the angels might, 
Though none thy glories fathom may, 

While rest thy lofly works of light, 
Lordly, as at their naul day.*' 

The volume contains some of Schiller's choicest minor 
poems, such as ballads, &c. At least, so we should presume, 
firom the certified foct th&t they are io^ ■« were written at a 



mature age, when his genius was in its ripest vigor, and was 
Capable of its best efforts. We give to the reader the follow- 
ing specimen on " Hope." 

"A still, small voice in every soul 

Of happier days keeps chanting; 
And eagerly on to the golden goal 
We see men running and panting. 
The world grows old and grows young again; 
Still this hope of improvement haunts man's bialn* 

Hope welcomes to life the smiling child ; 

Her light shapes round the school-boy swim ; 
Hope fires the young man with visions wild ; 
And she goes not under the earth with him, 
When his race is run, and the grave doth ope — 
On the brink of the grave he planteth hope— hope. 

It is not an empty, flattering dream, 

Offiipring of idle thought; 
Through every heart it sendeth a gleam 
Of that better world we've sought. 
And what the voice within us speaks, 
Deceives not the soul that trustingly seeks." 

We would say, in conclusion, that those of our readers who 
know German, would doubtless find much to admire in the pro* 
ductions of these authors, and the translations are worth con- 
sulting. For sale by U. F. James, Pearl-street, Cincinnati. 

MSMOm ON THB DISS ASBS CALLED TrSMBLSS, ANO TBBSiCX 

Stomach or Milk Sicknbss, as they appear in the Virginia 
Military DUtrict, in the State qf Ohio. By Daniel Drake, 
M. D. LouisTilUf Ky., 1641. — Dr. Drake spent half the month 
of September last in examining a small portion of the region 
in Ohio which is subject to this dreadfiil disorder. He traveled 
for this purpose 150 miles, and conversed with many physicians 
and intelligent farmers, to obtain the results of their experience 
and observation. The information thus acqired is presented In 
the pamphlet before us. The object is to give as far as possible 
the peculiar characteristics of the soil, water, vegetable pro- 
ductions, &c., of this region. The paper was read before the 
Medical Convention of Kentucky, on the 12th of January, 1841. 

Thb Book of Jashbr, r^erred to in Joehua and 2 Samuel. 
fhithfiUly tranakUed/rom the original Hebreto into English. 
New York: publUhed by M. M. Noah and A. S. Gould, 144 
Naaeau-etreet. 1840. — This literary curiosity is certified by 
Professors Nordheimer, Turner and Bush, and also by Rev. 
H. y. Nathan, of Kingston, Jamaica, to be in the purest Rab- 
binical Hebrew, and the translation before us is pronounced by 
them very correct. Its inscription is, " This is the book of the 
generations of man whom God created upon the earth on the 
day when the Lord God made heaven and earth." It begins 
with the creation and closes with the conquest of Canaan by 
Joshua. The translation is an octavo of 267 pages. 

LiTBRART CcRiosiTiBs.- It is Said that there is in the poss e s 
sion of a Mrs. Parkes, of Golden Square, London, a copy of 
Macklin's Bible, in 45 large folio volumes, illustrated with 
nearly 7000 engravings, from the age of Michael Angelo to 
that of Reynolds and West. The work also contains about 
200 drawings or vignettes, by Loutherboiug. The prints and 
etchings contain the works of Raphael, Mark Antonio, Albert 
Durer, Callot, Rembrandt, and other masters, consisting of re- 
presentations of nearly every fact, circumstance, and object 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. There are, moreover, de- 
signs of trees, plants, flowers, quadmpeds, birds, fishes, and 
insects, such, besides fossils, as liave been adduced, in proof of 
an universal deluge. The most authentic Scripture atlases are 
bound with the volumes. This Bible was the property of the 
late Mr. Bowyer, the publisher, who collected and arranged 
the engravings, etchings and drawings, at great expense and 
labor; and he is said to have been engaged upwards of thiitj 
years in rendering it perfect. 

It is said, too, that in the city of Cairo, there has recently 
been discovered a commentary on the Bible which was written 
in the tenth century. Relics of this kind are of much greater 
interest and utility than reputed fragments of our Savior's gar- 
ments, or of the wood of the cross. 
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EDITORS' TABLE. 

Tbs Bibi>b m Hbathbm Tonoubs.— A copy of the Bible in 
the native language of the Sandwich Islands haa recently been 
presented to the Massachusetts Legislature, and placed in the 
library of the commonwealth. It is about twenty-one years 
since the missioftarieff of the American Board first visited 
Oahu, and commenced their apostolic labors. What has fol- 
lowed} Thirty thousand natives can read, fifteen thousand 
children are in the schools, ten thousand copies of the New 
Testament and twenty thoiisand copies of the whole Bible are 
in circulation in the native language. 

The letter of Mr. Amistrong to the President of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate^ accompanying the presentation of the Bible, 
contains the following: 

** If the chief glory of every nation arises from its authors, 
may we not reasonably rejoice, as Americans, and as citizens 
of Massachusetts, that from the bosom of our venerated com^ 
monwealth have gone forth the men who have waked up the 
sleeping intellect of the Islanders — have imlocked the trea- 
sures of wisdom in the word of God, and lilted the banner of 
Christianity to the view of a whole nation !" 

It seems, from the information communicated by Mr. Bing- 
ham, one of the first missionaries to the Sandwich Islands, who 
has recently returned to America, that the native churches are 
nineteen; that the whole number of piofeasors during twenty 
years were 21,000, of whom more than 4,000 were added last 
year— members in good standing at this time, 18,000. These 
are nearly as many as belong to the Baptist Church in Ohio, 
and more than half as many as the Methodists in Kentucky. 
Many of the Churches are very large, some of them contain- 
ing from four to seven thousand persons. Secular improve- 
ments have followed in the train of religious reformation. 
Beads, bridges, dwelling houses, stone churches, agricultural 
products, &c., bear witness that it is the tendency of the Gos- 
pel to humanize mankind. 

There are in Tahati about 20,000 souls, all professedly Chris- 
tians. Of these twenty thousand, more than 2600 attend school, 
which is a greater proportion than in Cincinnati. Indeed, in 
several Pacific and South Sea Islands, the number of Chris- 
tians and scholara, compared with the whole population, is 
equal to those of the most religious communities in Europe and 
America. 

Blending these interesting facts with those relating to the 
Oregon mission, we can scarcely express our admiration of the 
signs of the times, which admonish us that the promised day is 
dawning upon the world. 

Pbotxstanism in FnAMCB. — ^Beside the £food work which i» 
slowly progressing in Paris and elsewhere, under the pastoral 
labors of Wesleyan missionaries, God is greatly blessing the 
eflbrts of the Evangelical Society of Geneva. This institution 
aflfords instruction to about thirty theological students— seven 
of whom are converted Roman Catholics— furnishes a preached 
Gospel to many destitute places, and by the agency of the col- 
porteurs, distributes the Bible gratuitously, and without note 
or comment. It is a seed of life in the midst of continental 
Europe. 

MuNiFioBKT Grant.— The Wesleyan Missionary Society 
has received from the British and Foreign Bible Society 10,000 
copies of the New Testament in the New Zealand language. 
This will be a timely aid to render efficient the arduous labors 
of the indefatigable men who labor in that field. 

MissioNABT Intslliosncb. — Mr. Kincaid, in a recent com- 
munication from the east, states that the Gospel is effecting 
wonderful changes among the Karens of western Burmah. 
The following is his language : 

*< You will be happy to learn the wonderful triumph of the 
Gospel in the Bassein province. It commenced among the Ka- 
rens in the latter part of 1637, and now there are more than 
two thousand rejoicing in the glorious liberty of the Gospel. 
Brother Abbott, at Sandoway, is in communication with them, 
and he has fifty or more promising young men in school. All 
the men who have come over the hills, represent the work aa 
still going on; spreading from village to village in every direc- 
tion. Moung Shway Moung, who was baptized the latter part 



of 1836, was appointed hy the ktaig govanm of all the Karens 

in the Bassein province. He was sent down from Ava the lat- 
ter part of 1837— the Karen* soon found he was a disciple of 
Christ, and that he would shield them to the utmost of his 
power from oppression and persecution. The Karens testily 
that 'he was a just man, and would never take bribes;' *thia 
on the Sabbath he closed up his house and remained alone.* 
About this time the conversion of the young chief took place. 
He is a young man of great energy and powerful intellect, and 
all his influence was thrown into the work of publishing the 
knowledge of God among his countrymen. The full extent 
of this revival we do not know, but enough has been learned 
to convince us that it is an extraordinary display of Divine 
grace. Probably more than tw6 thousand souls have l^en 
turned from the worship of demons, to the service of the living 
God. This too has taken place under the jealous and intoler- 
ant reign of the new king. It is God's glorious work." 

Rbv. J. Knzoht has ceased from his labors, and emerod iato 
rest. He was an Episcopal mlssionaiy, has occupied (he field • 
twenty years, and was an eminent Tamul scholar. He died «t 
Columbo, in Ceylon. 

Thb Rbpositokt.— Its success surpasses all hope. It Is now 
better patronized than any magazine west of the mountains, 
and subscribers are rapidly increasing. The publishers gobi- 
menced with five thousand, but soon saw their error. Wiik 
the second number the issue was enlarged to seven thousand, 
which, it is now apprehended, will scarcely meet the demand. 
The five thousand are more than exhausted ; but the first mnn- 
her will soon be reprinted. 

It goes to prove that such a magazine was called for, and it 
proclaims the willingness of females to read for edification, 
and not for mere amusement. We rejoice in these evidences 
of a popular relish for instructive compositions. 

We are resolved, with the Dfvine blessing, to be pn^m-^d 
for patronage. The friends of this enterprise may hep^ that 
the Repository will not deteriorate. Will they continue their 
efficient efforts 9 Let their zeal last but a few short monlhs, 
and for the second volume of the Repository we shall have ten 
thousand subscribers, and an engraving in each number. 

Approbation op thb Prbss. — ^We never looked for impu- 
nity, much less for co-operation in our uncompromising opposi- 
tion to novel reading. But we are mostly disappointed. The 
ablest political journals have favored our views, at least so for 
as periodical literature for ladies is concerned. An individ- 
ual pronounces us ultra, and speaks of our holy horror (it 
is his own elegant phrase) of novel reading. This we chron- 
icle for the benefit of our readers. 

PoBTs. — We hope never to quarrel with poets ; and for two 
reasons. First, it were downright suicide. As editors, our 
life depends. At all hazard^, then, we conciliate the poet. Is 
he offended, we make submission. We frame memorials. 
We »xe first for pardon, then for peace, then for smiles. These 
gained, we wax confident, and to his left ear we softly insin- 
uate — POBTBT SIB I a morsel of poetry, for the love of pamb ! 

But, second, necessity would render us placable toward the 
poet. How can we contend 1 Our pinion is not^tjppant 
enough to scale the tenth story, and if he stoops to us, it is a 
atooopi and like the noble eagle he darts upwud and is out of 
sight. We sue to poets, therefore, for xmiversal peace, on any 
terms they may please to prescribe. 

To Correspondents. — We admonish inexperienced writers 
that they cannot be admitted into the Repository, unless they 
write with care. Some young authors bestow little pains in 
composing, and say they have not time to review, when a pro- 
fessor in college would review half a dozen times. We com- 
mend to young extempore writers the article on Close ThoughL 
We ask our invited correspondents to be punctual. In regard 
to matia: we cannot say that ** we know how to abound.'* 

Rbsebybd Artxclbs.— *' The Influence of Woman " was too 
late for April. It will appear in our next number. The late 
contribution of E. F. W. is very acceptable. We will endeavor 
not to mar it. We perceive that this pen could produce prose 
as well as poetry. We solicit both. We are anxious to hear 
fnwi Athens and from Norwalk. 
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Origin&l. 
AN ADDRESS 

DBLIVBRBD BSFORB THB COLLXOB OF TBACHBB8, AT ITS AN- 
NUAL MBBTINO IN OGTOBBR, 1639. 

BT WX. JOHXBOX, KSa* 

Mb. Pubbidbstt, — I have read, that the people of 
one of the interior nations of Africa elect their king hy 
iistemng a cord to the top of a tree, and requiring all 
the candidates for the regal office to pull at it; and that 
candidate who can draw it nearest to the ground, is by 
acclamation declared king — ^not because he is wiser or 
better, but because he unites in his person more of the 
important properties oi weight tjod power than any other 
man in the nation. 

Now, sir, not being a traveler, I do not know wheth- 
er this is true or not; nor would I take off my hat and 
4hank you for telling me the truth of the whole matter. 
The moral of the story is all we have to do with ; and 
■0 considered, it affords a happy illustration of the prin- 
ciple on which the residence of power is ascertained in 
every country where the benign influences of science 
and religion are not felt. 

In savage and idolatrous countries, in all ages, the 
power to acquire dominion has been regarded as a suffi- 
cient guaranty for enslaving the feeble and defenseless. 
Hence it is that because her muscles are weak, and her 
frame tender, woman has become the slave and inferior of 
man, and has been doomed to drudgery and degradation to 
promote his pleasure or indulge his pride. But as degra^ 
dation is the consequence of ignorance, and slavery the 
condition of the brute, he who would degrade or enslave 
even the feeble, must first degrade and enslave the mind, 
by keeping it locked up in ignorance, both of the dig- 
nity of ilB origin and the glory of its end. Hence 
tyranny in pagan countries has denied woman the book 
of knowledge, and in Mohammedan countries the exist- 
ence of a soul. But wherever civilizalion has dawned 
on the world, and the influence of Christianity been 
felt, her chains have fidlen off— female character has 
progressively risen, and female education become of 
greater and greater importance. But much as she has 
advanced in both these respects, she is yet very fiir be- 
low her proper level and her ultimate destiny. Her 
education is yet very far from what it ought to be to 
make her the instructor of her offspring, the ornament 
of society, and the free, equal, and happy companion of 
man ; and even where its progress has been sufficiently 
great, it has been encumbered with so many wild and 
wanton growths as to make it almost fruitless of its 
great and important end. 

Situated as we are in reference both to time and eter- 
nity, all education is valuable or valueless, as it tends 
to make the relations we shall hereafter occupy happy 
17 



or miserable. How unwise, then, to spend the vigor of 
youth in the acquirement of that which youth only can 
enjoy, and which, if carried into the more advanced 
period of life, would only be adding the follies of youth 
to the follies of age. Life is a short drama at best, and 
the parts which women play are soonest over. It is 
the old age of the other sex only which b tormented 
by the plague of avarice and ambition. It is man only 
whose 
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pale wiihered handi are still Btretched out. 



Trembling at once with eagemesg and age, 
With avarice and convulsions grasping hard." 

Woman's chief ambition is gratified by a single con- 
quest — ^the scope of her happiness and usefulness is cir- 
cumscribed by the domestic and social circle. Beyond 
this her influence is only felt by its moral reflection on 
the hearts and lives of mankind. Nor is this the result 
of any system of education — it is a distinguishing cir- 
cumstance in her existence— one which God never in- 
tended to be otherwise. 

What, then, is this highest object of woman's ambi- 
tion — ^that in which she feels the deepest interest, and 
from whence she draws the greatest happiness? It is 
to be beloved — ^to call one gallant faithful heart her own. 
Poverty, exile, slavery and death have no aspect to her 
so gloomy as the thought of being forgotten. She will 
smile like an angel over poverty's scantiest meal — she 
will follow a lover's footsteps to ** distant barbarous 
climes" — she will ply her hands to the spindle and the 
distaff with the constancy of a galley slave — she will 
meet death with the fortitude of a heroine — ^but ah ! to 
be neglected — to be neither the object of joy nor grie^ 
of hope nor fear, of love nor hate, but to wither unseen 
like a neglected weed is more than she can endure. 

" The keenest pangs the wretched find, 
Are raptures to the dreary void — 
The leafless desert of the mind — 
The waste of feeling unemployed.'' 

How then shall she attain and keep that which ib thus 
the soul of her ambition and the well-spring of her life? 
If the rose on her cheek was perennial, and the fire in 
her eye unquenchable, then might she trust in the pow- 
er of beauty ; but when sickness tames the bounding 
pulse — ^when the rose fades from the cheek, and the fire 
from the eye, what then remains to be admired but the 
superior beauties of the immortal mind? 

To our sex is given more of the muscular power pos- 
sessed in common with the inferior animals ; but the God 
of nature, as if he would form a connecting link between 
men and angels, has given to woman the tiny form, the 
fragile frame, and pictured in her countenance the per- 
sonification of spiritual existence. How mortifying, 
then, to the ardent admirer of the feir, to find beneath 
that form of beauty — that index of intellect, a starved, 
meager, and dwarfish soul ! 
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Flora was once a lovely laughing girl, poflsessed of 
all the eztemal charms which this world calls beaiiti- 
fal. She danced like a faiiy, and sung tike an angel; 
and when she entered the assembly room, each stran- 
ger with fluttering heart asked his acquaintance, ** Who 
is that beautiful creature 1" A beardless youth of lofty 
brow stepped down from the shades of Parnassus, burn- 
ing with poetic ardor, and revolving in his mind a 
thousand plans of future greatness — she caught his 
eye, and his soul was wrapt with the vision — 

« he looked 

Upon it till it could not pass away— 
He had no breath or being but in hers. 

she waa his sight; 

For hifl eyes followed hen, and saw with hers, 
Which colored all his objecta. He had ceased 
To live within hinoaelf. She waa his life— 
The ocean to the river of his thoughu, 
That terminated all.'' 

He wooed, and won, and wedded her; and she (fond 
enthusiast) thought her happiness complete. For a 
while he doated fondly on her; but — ^he loves her not 
now. Why noti She is now his wife, and custom 
no longer requires that they should consume the time 
by talking over the little nothings with which the fiish- 
ionable gidlant ekes out an evening's conversation. 
The sweet-meatB of the honey-moon pall upon the 
sense, and his taste requires something more substan- 
tial. He talks to her about the realities of life; but 
she has lived all her days in the world of imagination. 
He talks to her about science; but she knows not what 
he says. He talks to her about literature; but she 
knows not what it is. He talks to her about the world 
as it is; but he finds her a stranger in it. He talks to 
her about the world as it has been in past ages; but the 
light of histoiy has never beamed on her mind. He 
finds in her no thought, no feeling in harmony with 
his own. She touches not the strings of his heart, and 
like the wires of an untuned instrument, they corrode 
with the rust of loneliness. He becomes solitary in 
the bosom of his own family, and seeks society else- 
where. Something (it may be jealousy) whispers in 
the ear of the once happy Flora, "Your husband de- 
spises you !" and her peace of mind is ruined for ever. 
There may be something unkind in his conduct, but it 
is the legitimate result of disappointment It is the 
common fate of the disappointed, not only to be un- 
happy themselves, but to make those around them 
unhappy also. The disappointment is always in pro- 
portion to the interest felt in the object of pursuit, and 
human art cannot affect happiness where it is not felt 
He saw the lovely jewel sparkling in the casket, and 
sighed to possess it For a day it sparkled on his fin- 
ger; but the gilding wore away, and the baser metal 
showed itself — ^the cheat was out, and his mortification 
was greater than if he had never thought it a jewel. 
The fond and foolish creature had exhausted all her 
resources to attain her object — like a child enamored of 
a bird in the bush, she had strewn tlic last grain about 
her trap to catch the gilded rover; and when he was 
caught, he was doomed to starve on chaff or rudely 
break his cage and fiy away in search of better fare. 



The conditions of both are unfcntunate, but hers is 
greatly worst He may resort to books for consolation, 
or reason himself into the ridiculous opinion, that wo- 
man is an inferior being, and that his fiite is but the 
fate of all men; but she is without resource — ^without 
consolation. 

But the educated woman forms the nucleus of soci- 
ety at home. Her husband loves her because she is 
good, and venerates her because she is wise. Her 
domicile becomes his library and his reading room, and 
there is the repository of solid wisdom — not merely 
the gilded annuals spread out for show, but some of 
the perennials too — the Miltons, and Popes, and Addi- 
sons, and Johnsons. Not the mere butterfly-wing pro- 
ductions of the day, with gaudy covers and virgin 
pages, unsoiled and untouched, save where the pictured 
Medora droops her languid head, or My Undo Toby 
peeps in the Widow Wadman^s Bye ; but volumes of 
history, philosophy, poetry, elocution and divinity, 
whose merits have redeemed them from all destroying 
time. 

But although the largest portion of woman's happinass 
is derived from her relation to the other sex, yet it is not 
the only source of her enjo3rment, nor the exchisive ob- 
ject of her ambition. There b another point of view in 
which education and a literaiy cast of mind would great- 
ly better her condition. It would o^en to her a source of 
excellence and elevation consistent with her nature, 
and within the reach of the poor as well as the rich- 
one which the reverses of fortune could not take away. 
Some stimulus like this is almost indispensable to her 
intellectual existence; for although her ambition is noi 
so towering, there is a kind of aristocracy, of which 
she is more ambitious than man — ahe is fonder of dis- 
tinction in the circle in which she moves. I have often 
been amused by the embarrassment of soma clever fel- 
low, whose very soul was imbued with democracy, and 
who was so much in love with the people that he ooold 
hardly attend to his own allairs, to see his wife so aris- 
tocratic that she could hardly treat one of the « sover- 
eigns'* with common courtesy, when he called to shake 
hands with his humble servant, her husband. Is this 
ambition of eminence wrong? No, sir, not of itself: 

** Ambition first sprang fiton the bri^t abodes, 
The glorious fault of angela and of gods." 

But like the ambition of the rebel angels, it is wofuUy 
misdirected and tends to ruin and downfall. There is 
no real distinction among mortals, but such as wisdom 
and goodness impart ; and all distinction built on any 
other foundation must sooner or later tumble in ruin on 
the heads of those who aspire to it One half of the 
poverty and misery in the world grow out of this mis- 
guided ambition to be great 

Mrs. Extravagaiua is hapi^ly married to a young 
man in moderate circiunstances, but of industrious hab- 
its, and sufficient income to support his fiimily with 
comfort and credit; and thus begins the world with flat^ 
tering prospects. But she is ambitious to be superior 
to her neighbor's wife. The world acknowledges no 
real distinction between them — ^her neighbor's wife is 
as polite, as learned, as wise, as good as she. From 
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whence then shall her superiority cornel From richer 
flUks, coether furmtore, more splendid equipage, a state- 
lier mansion, and a more numerous train of domestics, 
no one of which is essential to real comfort or conve- 
nience. The ship sails well while the sky is clear and 
the breeze blows Mr; but when the storm of adversity 
comes she is overwhelmed. The expense is too great 
for the income, and by her misguided ambition she is 
doomed to perpetual poverty. 

But extravagance is not the only way in which this 
misguided ambition develops itself. It seeks distinc- 
tion in affedalion of superiority, more ridiculous than 
extravagance or poverty. In the estimation of shallow 
observers, whatever is grotesque requires but little puf- 
fing to make it superior. In this way the veriest but- 
terflies in the world seek and often find distinction, 
while real merit passes to the grave unnoticed. Wheth- 
er our understanding or our education is at fault, I do 
not pretend to say ; but one thing is certain — we are in 
thid respect the most hoaxable people on earth. 

Let some European scullion abjure her mistress' 
kitchen, put on an air of singularity, and appear 
amongst us bedecked with tawdry tissue, and in four 
and twenty hours a hundred gallant sculls are thumped 
together to do her homage. She converses with thril- 
ling eloquence in some language which no one of them 
understands, and the lineaments of Thaddeus Pulaski, 
or Americus Yespucius brighten in her countenance; 
while the beautifiil, the lovely, the learned, the simple- 
hearted Buckeye blushes unseen like the desert rose, 
because she is indigenous to the soil and unobtrusive 
in her manners. 

Several years ago I conversed with a gentleman who 
had just returned fi'om Europe, afier performing the 
duties of minister to a foreign court In speaking of 
the English nobility, he remarked that the ladies were 
plain and simple-hearted in comparison with ladies of 
wealth and fashion in our country. I asked him how 
he accounted for this, seeing that our institutions were 
based on the principle of human equality. ''They 
rely, sir," said he, ''upon their rank, and have no need 
of afiectation to sustain them." In our country there 
is no such rank as that on which they rely. It is not 
desirous that such rank ever should exist But is there 
no rank in the republic of letters — ^is there no eminence 
in the field of science — ^is there no elevation in the art 
of doing good on which the ambitiouB fiiir one might 
rely for distinction, without resorting to the miserable 
extremes of extravagance and afiectation ? 

But woman should not be educated with reference to 
her individual happiness alone; she ia a social being, 
and as such, is destined to have her influence on all 
around her; and you cannot educate one, without to a 
certain extent educating every other in the neighbor- 
hood. They act upon each other like the reeds in the 
fisherman's flambeau — the moment you light one, it 
communicates the fire to another, and another, and 
another, until the whole unites in a flame. 

The old adage, that "it is better to be out of the 
worid than out of the fashion,*' has often been applied 



to ladies. Whether they deserve it 'or not, I do not 
pretend to decide ; but it is certain they are more eu' 
riouSf more eommuniaUive, and more imUaHve than 
men, and consequently more likely to be benefited or 
injured by the influence of society. A city is too large 
and unwieldy for observation. In the country the pop- 
ulation is too sparse. But go to a village where you 
can take in society at a single glance, and there make 
your practical observation. Let some intrigue exist, or 
some deed of darkness be committed, no matter with 
how much secrecy, and you might as well attempt to 
"hide the sun with a blanket, or put the moon in your 
pocket," as to conceal it from their scrutiny ; and when 
it is found out, it rests like sin on the conscience of the 
discoverer, until she has communicated it to every friend 
she has in the village. But she is imitative. Let some 
new example of taste, elegance, or fiishion make its 
appearance, and it runs round the circle with almost 
the speed of electricity; and the thought of being left 
behind is painful in the extreme. 

Mrs. Brocade appears at Church in a new-fangled 
dress, and instantly all the ladies in the neighborhood 
follow amt, Mrs. M'Fiddle sends her little daughter 
to dancing school, and in four and twenty hours half 
the matrons in the village inquire of the parson wheth- 
er it would be a sin to send their little daughters too. 
Miss Exquisite has been to the city, and meeting with 
an improvement in the strait-jacket, has compressed 
her beautiful form to the thickness of a spade-shaft, 
and "live or die, survive or perish," and in spite of 
Dr. Muzzy's lecture,* in one week every young lady in 
town is compressed to the same model. And think 
you, sir, that this anxiety to knaw-rih^B eagerness to 
cammunieaie — ^this tendency to imitaiey was implanted 
in the breast of woman to poison and make war on the 
nobler spirit of sympathy and benevolence? No, sir, 
no such thing. They are the wild luxuriant growths 
of a noble soul, fallen down from their native bower, 
and tangled and interwoven with briars and noxious 
weeds. Only let the hand of education lift them from 
the ground, disentangle them from the thorny maze, 
prune away the rubbish, fasten the tendrils to the bow- 
er, and teach them to aspire to nobler objects; and trust 
me, sir, they will become the ornaments of the sex, 
and make society redolent of moral sweetness. These 
very qualities which have so long and so often been the 
topics of ridicule, are the evidences of mind admirably 
suited, if properly cultivated, to give and take the ble8»> 
ings of society. 

But the influence of woman as a social being, is not 
confined to her own sex. She wields a powerful influ- 
ence over the other sex, and especially over her own 
husband; and very much of his success or disappoint- 
ment in life depends upon her. Let a man of genius 
and enterprise be linked for life with an ignorant wo- 
man, whose thoughts aspire not with his thoughts— 
whose sentiments mingle not with his sentiment*— 
whose heart beats not in umson with his heart; and all 



* Dr. Muzzy, at the same ■easlon, delivered a leaure on the 
iniurious effbcti of tight lacing. 
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his energies, like a living victim chained to a body of 
death, will sicken, gangrene, and die. The man of 
genius requires both the sympathy and approbation of 
the other sex to aid him in his efforts, and without 
them his exertions, however great, will be misdirected. 
He may be ambitious; but his ambition will be for 
gloiy and not for good. His actions in themselves 
may be noble ; but philanthropy will not be their mo- 
ving spring. He may acquire knowledge , but it will 
not be devoted to the benefit of mankind. He may ac- 
cumulate wealth ; but it will not be used for the purposes 
of benevolence. A few examples to the contrary may 
be found ; and Uxose examples are striking, because they 
are singular; but frozen-hearted selfishness is the com- 
mon motive of men alienated from the sympathy and 

> 

influence of the softer sex. 

In the age of chivalry, when a young and valorous 
knight, clad in complete steel, entered the tournament, 
he knew that the eye of beauty marked his deeds, and 
that the hand of beauty would reward his success; and 
as if the fire of Minerva inspired his bosom, and the 
spirit of Minerva nerved his arm, he poised the weap- 
on, warded the thrust, and dealt the blow. And when 
in quest of adventures, he went up and down, fearless 
of danger, and despising repose — as he slept beneath 
the spacious sky, it was not the star that beamed on his 
helmet, nor the dew-drop that glittered on his breast^ 
plate, but the eye and the tear of his lady-love that 
inspired his dreams of glory, and steeled his heart for 
the day of battle. And in the rigorous combat, when 
he covered his breast with his shield, and braced his 
lance in its rest, he invoked the spirit of his lady-love 
to ud him in the desperate conflict. Nor were his 
expectations blasted. When he returned in triumph 
from the field and laid the trophy of victory at 
her feet, as if the victory had been her own, she un- 
buckled his armor, and acknowledged him the cham- 
pion of her honor, and the lord of her heart But 
after the youthful votary of science has sacrificed ease, 
and pleasure, and wealth, to fit himself for usefulness, 
if he enters the arena of life, with no eye to brighten 
at his triumphs — no cheek to blush for his fall — ^no 
bosom to S3rmpathize with his fortunes — 

"If beauty blunts on fops her fatal dan, 
Nor claims the triumph of a lettered heart," 

what motive has he for excellence 1 why should not he 
kneel at the shrine of Mammon, side by side, with the 
mercenary £ur one, much more likely to be enamored 
of his wealth than his learning. 

But there is another relation of life in which woman 
appears more interesting than in any of the former, and 
in which her thorough and substantial education seems 
to be more important than that of man — it is the rela- 
tion of a* mother. Such is the nature of the father*s 
business engagements, that if he were ever so well qual- 
ified to be an instructor, children, during the earlier 
period of life, when they are most susceptible of im- 
pressions, are almost exclusively under the control of 
the mother. To her belongs the nurture and training 
of the moral sentiments, while they are yet so tender 



that the touch of a ruder hand might, snap them firom 
the tiny stem, and blast them for ever. Those very 
feelings of the mother which men call female weak- 
ness, act upon the incipient intellect like the volatile 
oils and the rainbow colors of the blossom on the em- 
bryo fruit, distilling and refining the dews of heaven, 
and reflecting and softening the rays of light, until it 
swells into strength and vigor, to be matured by the 
redundant showers of summer, and ripened in the pow- 
erful beams of the sun. The stem philosophy of the 
father smiles at the sleepless vigilance and thrilling 
anxiety with which the mother watches the sleeping 
infant, and her distracted wildness when its toppling 
footsteps cany it beyond her sight; yet the actions of 
the mother under these circumstances make an impres- 
sion on the in^t mind never to be erased, by time, or 
change, or circumstances; and by an association of 
ideas, too mysterious to be explained, but too palpable 
to be denied, the moral lessons inculcated under these 
circumstances can never be forgotten; and many a 
hcartiess rake has been reformed, and many a reckless 
renegade reclaimed by the recollection of a mother's 
precepts, after she had gone to her grave. This pow- 
erful influence is happily illustrated in one of those 
speeches of John Randolph, in which that eccentric 
orator was wont to wander over the whole universe. 
In denouncing a certain quality of atheists for the mis- 
chief they had done, "Once," said he, "they had weli- 
nigfa robbed me of my religion; but when the last 
spark was nearly extinguished, I remembered that 
when a child, my good old mother called me to her 
side, and taught me to say, * Our Father who art in 
heaven.' " 

If then the mother is to be the instructor of her chil- 
dren, and if the precepts of the mother are of such 
lasting consequence, how important is it that she her- 
self should be well educated — ^that her head, and her 
heart, and her hands should be educated ; so that her 
example may teach where her precept fails, and that 
her life may stand a monumental preacher to her off- 
Bpring, poiiiting its hand to the domestic duties of life, 
and lifting its eye to "the recompense of reward" in 
another world. 

Is there any other consideration which can add to 
the importance of female education! Yes, there is one 
other consideration which is most important of all — 
the influence which it is to have on her future existence. 
Were she, according to the religion of Mohammed, a 
soulless creature of the dust, doomed to fret out a few 
short years on the stage of existence — alternately the 
toy and the slave of man — and then lie down like a log, 
in the hopeless and dreamless slumber of the grave- 
why should any thing else employ her thoughts but 
meat and drink, and the butterfly decorations of the 
body? But Revelation steps in and proclaims her 
immortality, and lifts her thoughts to enjoyments be- 
yond the reach of mutability and decay. 

How vain and empty, then, are all her eccomplish- 
ments which do not tend to enlighten and elevate the 
soul, and fit it for a higher destiny ! The ancients re> 
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preaent Time by the figure of an angel flying with 
outspread wings, and carrying in his hand an enormous 
scythe, with which he cuts down all before him. But 
not so— he creeps upon us with a stealthy step ; he per- 
forms his work with smaller and more malignant weap- 
ons. He marks that form of beauty before the glass, 
and while she polishes her shining ivoiy, knocks out a 
tooth—- while she curls a sunny ringlet, turns it into 
gray-— while she revives the rose on her cheek, plows a 
wrinkle there — ^while she triumphs in the conquest of 
her eye, quenches a beam of light from its orbit — ^while 
she warbles the song of love, mars its music with the 
husky note of age — and anon, like her Hamaak sisters 
of the spring, her beauty withers and is scattered by 
the wind. But the mental and moral culture of the 
mind and the heart impart a charm, which neither the 
malignity of time, nor the ghastliness of age, nor the 
worms of the grave can destroy. Death may hush the 
music of the material organ; but the deathless minstrel 
that was wont to touch its peevish chords shall wake 
in a higher sphere, with her fingers on the golden wires 
of a celestial harp, to weave the sweet, and long, and 
lofty strains of immortality. 



Original. 
ON HOPE. 

BT THS LATK J. BAKXR. 

At evening, when darkness was over the land, 

And shadows encompassed the shore. 
And the wide-heaving ocean that beat on the strand. 

Had ceasM its tumultuous roar; 

The beacon-fire blaz'd fi-om the watch-tower's height. 

To cheer the lone bark on the deep ; 
On the ocean a star shed a tremulous light. 

As the waves huahM their murmurs to sleep. 

The sound of the clarion soft to the shore, 
Came far on the night-breezes borne ; 

The sailor boy sung of his voyage now o'er, 
And of /riends who should greet his return. 

On the bosom of life's troubled ocean, a&r. 
Shall the beacon of light be unfurl'd ; 

Then the vision of hope our lone hearts will cheer. 
And conduct to a happier world. 



<<Fboh rocky deft the torrent dashes; 

Down, down he comes with thunder-shock ; 
The sturdy oak beneath him crashes. 

And after rolls the loosened rock. 
Amazed, o'eijoyed, with awe and wonder 

The traveler stops and gazes round; 
He hears the all-pervading thunder. 

But cannot tell from whence the sound. 
So rolls the tide of song, for ever. 
Where mortal foot hath wandered never." 



Original. 
ON MARRIAGE. 

BT PROFESSOR x'cOWlT. 

No subject is more deeply fraught with the joy or 
anguish of the heart, the happiness or distress of fami- 
lies, the peace or misery of society, than marriage. It 
mingles its cup of contentment or sorrow with all our 
sensibilities ; it pervades our natures, and all our rela^ 
tions to heaven and earth with its influence ; and if we 
have been fortunate in our choice, hope has a buoyancy, 
the heart an energy, and the arm a vigor, that, with 
unabating force, can struggle with life's varying pros-^ 
pects : but if unfortunate, our life has suflered an eclipse 
of deep and somber shade; and, in the reality of mis- 
ery, the heart relinquishes all its long-cherished hopes 
and ideal felicities, and asks for the refuge and solace 
of that divorce, which death alone can give. 

In marriage, there should be a congeniaUty of afiec^ 
tion, religion, and education. No lady should ever 
pledge her hand to one who has not her heart. From 
this principle she should not be seduced by wealth, or 
fiune, or talents ; nor misled by oflicious friends, or awed 
by the authori^ of mistaken parents. Her individual 
happiness is at stake, and her choice, which is to fix 
her destiny for life, should be, I do not say unadvised, 
but certainly, unconstrained. 

There is too often ont sad heart amidst the festive 
joy of the hymenial hour. That heart feels as if the 
decorations of the scene were its fillets for the altar of 
sacrifice. The hand, under foreign dictation and con- 
trol, is yielded to one, but the heart has irrevocably 
fixed its choice upon another. As well might philoso- 
phers attempt to control the magic influence of gravi- 
tation, as parents attempt to awaken and direct the 
charm of a devoted heart, by their own mercenary 
views. Fatal have been the consequences, when pa- 
rental authority has compelled a merely licensed union, 
for which the heart feels a cherished disgust The 
loveliest forms have thus sunk into an untimely grave, 
under the silent, but fatal influence of a withered and 
blighted heart. Whilst parents, who have thus mar- 
ried the persona of their daughters to houses and lands, 
and silver and gold, and thus immolated their afiec- 
tions upon the altar of Mammon, have committed 
an act of cruelty to their children, and a flagrant out- 
rage upon the design of the marriage union, for which 
no fiitare kindness or repentance can ever fully atone. 



A PIONEER. 

It is said that the most accurate map of the Rocky 
Mountains and the regions round about, was prepared 
by Mrs. Spaulding, the wife of one of the missionaries 
now residing there. She is the first white woman who 
ever traversed the vast regions between Missouri and 
the Columbia. With great propriety may she be reck- 
oned among the pioneers and discoverers. May oth- 
ers follow her example, and render equal service to sd- 
enoe and religion. 
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ON FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

DsAR Brothbr Hamliite, — It will be borne in 
mind that in my last number on this subject, I dwelt 
more particularly upon the effects of maternal influence 
during the period of childhood f noticing, somewhat in 
detail^ the pernicious consequences of a mistaken, and 
misapplied indulgence on the one hand, and too much 
severi^ on the other. So many generous natures have 
been seriously injured, and so many more have been 
utterly and irreclaimably ruined by these opposite modes 
of proceding, as to give to this view of the subject so 
mueh importance, that I scarcely know how to give it 
up, without detaining the reader with a few additional 
observations upon it And this I am the more inclined 
to do, because many of those who practice upon these 
systems, respectively, are so firmly persuaded that their 
course is not only correct, but Iqghly commendable, 
that it requires *<line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept," to convince them to the contrary. 

For example, those who err on the side of severity, 
are frequently heard to recount, with manifest self- 
applause, the many occasions on which they gave their 
children the most sage and wholesome advice ; and to 
show that they must have been in earnest, they will let 
you know how often, and how feehngly they enforced 
their advice, by the use of that wonder-working instru- 
ment, of which we spoke in the preceding number. 
And that so many and such powerful appeals as these, 
should all be resisted and rendered abortive, is what 
they cannot possibly comprehend. In speaking of any 
unpromising traits, that may happen to attach to the 
characters of their children, they are wont to console 
themselves by observing, that if they should ultimately 
g^ to destruction, it will not be because ihey have not 
done their duty in giving them a plenty of good advice, 
and of sound bodily correction. They very comforta^ 
bly conclude, that whatever else they may have to 
answer for, their consciences are clear in this matter. 
It has never occurred to them for a moment, that the 
very things for which they take so much credit to them- 
selves, may be the very cause, to no inconsiderable ex- 
tent, of all the mischief which they so deeply deplore. 
It would seem that, in their apprehension, the value of 
advice and correction, is to be estimated more by their 
quantity than their quality; not reflecting that too 
much advice is often worse than too tittle ; nay, worse 
than none at all. They appear, moreover, to have fallen 
into the error of those who give advice as if they 
thought that nothing was necessary but that it should 
be good as to the matter of it, entirely losing sight of 
the &ct that much, and indeed, that almost eveiy thing 
depends upon the manner in which it m conveyed, as 
to whether it will be effectual or not, in the accomplish- 
ment of the object proposed. In short, they are, to all 
appearance, totally unaware that it may be given so 
fivquently, at such unseasonable times, and in such 
unsuitable places-— and, withal, may be accompanied 
with such an air of authority and reprehension, and 
such an evident want of ajfedionate aolicitiide for the I 



wel£ure of the child, that it will soon come to be hated 
and shunned, as a most grievous and intolerable mflte- 
tiarif and by no means sought after and prized, as a 
gratifying proof of parental tendemeas and love. 

And in relation to baorsh and oft^repealed personal 
chastisements, they seem to be aliogetber ignorant, or 
most criminaUy reckless of the important troth, that if 
£ven virtuous precepts are habitually enforced by a re- 
sort to this expedient— so po we rful is the principle of 
association — ^that virtue itself, instea4 of appearing, as 
it really is, the ofispring of Heaven, robed in all the 
habiliments of majesty and beauty-^will soon present 
itself to the imagination of the clnld, with an aspect as 
hideous and repulsive as the frown of a demon. The 
two ideas will be so intimately and invariably oo-exislent 
in the mind, that there is great danger that ere Imig 
they will be regarded as equally hateful and revolting. 

And then as it respects those mothers who err, in 
being excesaivefy lenient or indulgent, it is almost im- 
possible to convince them that ihar course is not tbe 
most amiable and praiseworthy that can be imagined. 
They flatter themselves that if others should take ex- 
ceptions to their conduct in this particular, it cannot 
fail to secure to them an indissoluble hold upon the 
confidence, gratitude, aflection and esteem of those 
children, whom they thus pamper and indulge. But 
alas for them ! in this supposition they are most egre- 
giously mistaken. Such mothers as these, more fre- 
quently than any others, are compelled to feel — 

" How sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child." 

And we may very properly add, that of all diildren 
under heaven, such as these have, in reality, the least 
to be thankful for. They have been permitted to fol- 
low, unrestrained, the promptings of their evil propen- 
sities and passions, until their insufferable petnlence 
and waywardness, have rendered them a burden to 
themselves, and caused them to be hated by some, de- 
spised by others, and loved by nobody. And when in 
moments of calm and sober reflection, they are led to 
bewail their miserable enslavement to vice and folly, 
inexpressibly bitter, indeed, are the reproaches which 
they heap upon the heads of those parents, who ^ knew 
their duty but performed it not ;" — whose imbecility of 
mind, and deficiency of moral principle or moral cour- 
age, were such as to sufler their children to follow un- 
admoniahed and uncontrolled, **^ the devices and incli- 
nations of their own hearts," to the manifest peril of 
body and soul, both in time and in eternity. Reaped 
for such culpably delinquent mothers, they cannot have ; 
and where sentiments of respect have ceased to exist, 
those of rational and sincere affection, will not long 
survive. And when such children go beyond the cii^ 
cumscribed limits of the domestic circle and find, that 
the hasty and ungovernable temper superinduced by 
too much maternal indulgence, subjects them to per- 
petual inconvenience and insult, we may be sure that 
they remember with any thing but pleasure, the instru- 
ments of so much perplexity and unhappiness. And 
should they be so unfortunate, (which is not at all 
unlikely,) as to be dnwn into associations, or habits of 
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such a nature as are cakulated to blast their reputation 
in society, their feelings of indifierence or disrespect, 
are soon changed into those of the deepest execration, 
while they reflect that had not their mothers permitted 
them to live as they listed during their childhood, they 
would, in all probability, have been effectually saved 
from their downward, disgrac^il, and ruinons career. 

The solemn obligations that mothers are under to 
instill into the minds of their children the prindples of 
purity and rectitude, and to discountenance and correct 
in the most prompt and unqualified manner, the slight- 
est deviation therefrom, may be familiarly and most im- 
pressively illustrated, by a reference to an account that 
I have somewhere seen of a boy and his mother; the 
substance of which my readers will excuse me for re- 
calling to their recollection, as by no means inappro- 
priate to the subject in hand. Having for years been 
addicted to an infamous course of life, he was at last 
apprehended, tried and executed. And when on the 
point of expiating his crimes upon the scaffold, he beg- 
ged to be permitted to speak to his mother; and while 
in the act of doing so, is represented as having bitten 
off her ear ; assigning as the reason for the perpetration 
of this shocking and unnatural deed, that had it not 
been for her connivance at some trivial aberration from 
truth and rectitude, during his childhood, he would not 
then have been doomed to atone to the violated laws of 
his country, by a painful and ignominious death. This 
account and numerous others, to the same purpose, that 
might be adduced from the records of well-authentica- 
ted history, not only show the immense importance of 
noting with the utmost vigilance and circumspection, 
and restraining with the most unshrinking and uncom- 
promising firmness, the first and slightest departures in 
children, from " the good and the right way ;" but, in 
addition to this, they mostaffectingly teach this lesson — 
that nothing so certainly tends to entail upon mothers 
the ingratitude, and even the execrations of their off- 
spring, as for them to allow them during their child- 
hold to do as they prefer, without a firm, habitual, un- 
flinching, and, at the same time, an affectionate inter- 
position of maternal influence and authori^. 

In speaking of female influence in the formation of 
character during childhood, we have directed our 
remarks almost exclusively, to that exercised by rruUh' 
en. But there are very many occasidns on which 
others of the sex, have opportunities to exercise a most 
happy and beneficial influence over the minds, the 
moral characters, and final destinies of children. For 
example, what an admirable field is afforded for this 
purpose, by those wise and benevolent institutions — ^the 
Sabbath Schools — ^institutions which, next to the preach- 
iug of th^ Gospel itself, have probably done more 
towards the suppression of vice, and the advancement 
of the great interests of morality and religicm, than any 
of the numerous moral causes with which the world 
has ever been blessed. I shall never for^t a remark 
which an intelligent infidel is said to have made, not 
long nnce, in relation to them. He said that, for some- 
time, he had considered the contest between infidelity 



and Christianity of rather a di:dHous character, as to 
how it would finally terminate ; but that since the gen- 
eral introduction of Sabbath Schools, he had given up 
the cause of infidelity as utterly and absolutdy hope- 
less. He remarked, in substance, that previous to that, 
Christians had permitted the devil to get the start of 
them by pre-occupying the minds of childr^ ; but that 
now, having by means of these simple instnimentali- 
ties, dislodged his Satanic majesty firom this important 
position, his kingdom must inevitably come to nought ( 
that Christians have at last discovered the very valua- 
ble secret, and one which it is strange they should ever 
have overlooked, that in order to be fully and triumph- 
antly successful, in the propagation of the Gospel, they 
should begin at the beginning; that is, should begin in 
good earnest to operate upon the mind, as soon as it 
emerges from infancy into such a state as to be capable 
of rational reflection, and a well-defined sense of moral 
responsibility. 

Now the reader need not be told that female influ- 
ence has a very laiige, not to say a paramount share, in 
cultivating, training, and preserving these interesting 
and invaluable nurseries of virtue and piety— 'nurseries 
from which there are annually transplanted into the 
"garden of God,'* thousands upon thousands of the 
most lovely and beautiful scions, that are soon recog- 
nized by all who behold them as ''trees of righteous- 
ness, the planting of the Lord ;" bringing, by the fiiuts 
which they so abundantly yield, '< glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, and good will to men." Time 
would fail us to enumerate all the burning and shining 
lights, for which the world is indebted to the agency of 
Sabbath School instruction. The translator of the 
sacred Volume into the language of China — a couotiy 
that contains an entire third of the population of the 
globe— owes the comm^oement of bis momentous 
and glorious career, to the instrumentality of Sabbath 
Schools. So firaught are they with good to mankind 
and with honor to God, that their preservation and pro- 
motion might appropriately fill an angel's heart, and 
do fill the hearts and hands of many of those who are 
frequently flattered with the name of angels, and who, 
in performing the quiet and unostentatious, but ines- 
timable duties of the Sabbath School, are doing that 
upon which angels look down with ineffable delight, 
and which assimilates them as much, perhaps, as any 
other course of action could, to those celestial beings. 

With many people the idea seems to be, that because 
the enterprise of which we are now speaking has to do 
with little children, principally, it is a very small or 
unimportant business. But until it can be shown, that 
it is a small or unimportant business to imbue with 
proper principles, and to give a proper direction to 
minds, that are destined to have an extensive and 
mighty influence, in giving character to the rising and 
succeeding generations, we must take the liberty to 
conclude, that the business itself is not small, but that 
those who think it is have very small ideas,' and that 
while they are engaged in schemes and enterprises, 
which, in thnr estimation, are of the greatest imaginap 
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ble moment, they involve consequences infinitely less 
important to individoals, and to society at laige, than 
do the silent, obscure, and unpretending labors of the 
Sabbath School teacher. 

And furthermore, it is very observable to every one 
who has taken any pains to notice the signs of the 
times, that those denominations which cordially cherish, 
and zealously sustain these invaluable auxiliaries, are 
usually in a healthy, flourishing condition, and are 
almost constantly enlarging their borders; whereas 
those denominations which either discountenance and 
condenm them, or adopt them in an apathetic, half- 
hearted manner, are lingering along with a kind of 
sickly existence ; and unless they speedily change their 
sentiments and course on this subject, there is great 
reason to apprehend, that it will not be long before they 
will be reckoned among the things that were, but are 
not. 

There is one object which benevolent and intelligent 
females accomplish, by their participation in the pleas- 
ing task of Sabbath School instruction, that deserves to 
be particularly mentioned. Many of the children who 
avail themselves of the benefits of these institutions, 
(especially in large cities,) are from families whose ex- 
amples and precepts — if indeed they have the ability, 
or ever take the trouble to give any precepts at all — are 
not only unpropitious and useless, but decidedly cor- 
rupting and demoralizing in their tendencies. But 
when the children of such families are introduced into 
these schools, and brought under the tuition and gui- 
dance of enlightened and tasteful females, whose hearts 
are warmed and expanded with the love of God, and 
consequently, with deep and ardent sympathies for the 
ignorant, destitute and neglected ; when, I say, those 
children are brought under the kindly and ennobling 
influence of such minds, their susceptible natures are 
not long in feeling and manifesting the happy effects 
of it Their confidence is enlisted; their ambition is 
awakened; a love of character, and a just abhorrence 
of all that is groveling, dishonest and dishonorable, 
soon begin to make their appearance. And such chil- 
dren, returning to their homes, are not only qualified 
to perceive, and ready to deplore the humiliating scenes 
of folly and wickedness that are enacted there almost 
every day ; but what is far more important, they have 
not unfrequently been the instruments of an entire, 
and most benignant revolution in the principles and 
habits of the whole domestic circle, to which they be- 
long. The hearts of Sabbath School teachers are oflen 
cheered with the most affecting and indubitable proofs, 
that, under the blessing of God, their efforts have been 
productive of consequences of this description. SwJi 
teachers are to sucit children, in loco parerUum — in the 
place of parents; and the sentiments that their pupils 
cherish towards and for them, are as generous, confiding 
and affectionate, as those of the most noble hearted 
children towards the most estimable of natural parents. 
And is there nothing in all this, that is worthy of the 
devoted attention of the most exalted and best endowed 
intellect, that ever dignified and adorned the female 



character? Well may we pity the ignorance or super- 
ciliousness of the Individual that can affect to look 
down upon such an employment, as if it were fit only 
for those who are utterly incapable of lofty aspirations, 
and of vigorous and comprehensive intellectual achieve- 
ments. 

Any additional observations which I may have to 
offer on female influence, I shall endeavor to condense 
within the limits of a single subsequent number; sin- 
cerely trusting, in the meantime, that continued and 
increasing success may attend your arduous, and highly 
valuable labors, in the kindred causes of literature, sci- 
ence, and religion. J. S. Toxlivsoh. 

Augusta College, Ky., Martha 184 1. 
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This is a most interesting period of life. It has, it 
is true, its labors, and cares, and sorrows ; but at the 
same time, it has its hours of sun-shine — of pleasure 
and joy. To those of us who have passed the spring- 
time of life, it is endeared by a thousand pleasing asso- 
ciations, and memory lingers around it as the brightest 
portion of our past history. But how delusive are its 
dreams, its hopes, and its plans for future happiness. 
How few of its expectations are realized; and how 
many of its pleasing dreams terminate in disappoint- 
ment, and vanish away in the cares and anxieties of 
afler years. With what delight do the young usually 
look forward to mature life as the time when they shall 
enjoy all the happiness that fortune and friendship can 
secure— when they will taste of every cap of pleasure, 
and wander without restraint wherever duty or inclina- 
tion may lead. But as they advance in life they find 
that new duties claim their attention, new wants and 
engagements call forth their energies; they look upon 
their obligations to society and to themselves in a dif- 
ferent point of light; and laying aside the visionary 
plans of youth, they enter upon the sober duties of life 
in the belief that all attainable good must be the result 
of diligence and untiring perseverance. 

But notwithstanding there is much of romance in 
the plans and calculations of the young, the morning 
of life is nevertheless a period of vast importance, and 
exerts an influence that will not only be felt in time, 
bat in all the ages of eternity itself. If it be true in 
the moral as in the natural world, that *< just as the 
twig is bent the tree's inclined,** how important to give 
a proper inclination to the thoughts and habits of child- 
hood. While the mind can readily receive and retain 
the various branches of literature and science, how im- 
portant that it be exercised in grasping the treasures of 
knowledge, and in laying the foundation of future use- 
fulness. It is thus that the young will grow up with 
settled principles and purposes, and be prepared to act 
well their parts in the different departments of life. 

It is a well known fact, however, that since the pow- 
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era of the mind have been weakened and disordered by 
the &U, knowledge is obtained with labor, and can only 
be retained with caie and diligence; and hence the 
young would generally prefer idleness and pleasure to 
the mental discipline that is necessary to their exploring 
the treasures of wisdom, and fathoming the sources of 
mental improvement; consequently their progress in 
learning is the result of constraint, rather than the exer^ 
cue of their free, unbiased choice. But could the 
young be made to feel the value of time, and to realize 
the advantages arising from a liberal education, they 
would improve the precious moments of life, by bend- 
ing their entire energies to the pureuit of useful knowl- 
edge. Many, for the want of early application to study, 
have sustained a loss that they never regained in after 
life ; and thus they not only diminished their influence 
and usefulness in society, but greatly lessened the 
amount of their own intellectual enjoyment If all the 
houn that are wasted in idleness and unnecessary 
recreation by the young, were devoted to useful pursuits, 
how much wiser and happier they might be in this life, 
and in that which is to come. I trust that the pages of 
the " Repository " will awaken useful reflection upon 
this subject, and so impress the importance of early ex- 
ertions, as to excite the young to diligence and perse- 
verance in pursuing the various branches of learning. 

There is another subject that should especially claim 
the attention of the young — ^I mean the religion of the 
bUned Jesus. Whatever else they may leave undone, 
they should not neglect the service of God, and the 
interests of eternity. To them the requirement of the 
Savior applies with peculiar force, " Seek ye Jirsi the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness." It should be 
first in point of time, as it is first in point of impoT' 
ianee. And surely there is no sight upon the earth 
more lovely, and upon which the angels look with 
deeper interest, than to see the young devoting the bloom 
of youth, and consecrating the earliest affections of 
their hearts to the praise and service of Him who 
** calls them out of darkness into his marvelous light.*' 
And while the saints in heaven unite with the saints 
upon earth in rejoicing over the conversion of the 
young, the Savior will ** gather them in his arms, and 
carry them in his bosom, and lead them to fountains of 
living water.*' There is every consideration in fevor of 
early attention to the duties of religion. The com" 
mandment is, << Remember f?oti; thy Creator in Me days 
of thy youth" and it cannot be neglected without incur- 
ring the divine displeasure. This, of itself, should be 
motive suflicient to prompt to the performance of du^. 
But there are other reasons that should not be over- 
looked connected with this important subject; for it is a 
feet well established by experience, that before habiu 
of vice are contracted, or the soul is polluted with 
crime* it is comparatively an easy matter to become 
leligioaB— the mind is not loaded with care, and there 
are no long-estabfisbed vices to abandon. Besides, 
those who embrace religioQ in the dsys of their youth 



virtue, and make greater proficiency in religious expe- 
rience than those who neglect the calls of mercy until 
a later period in life. 

But why is it that so many permit the precious mo- 
ments of youth to pass by in the neglect of those thinga 
belonging to their peace! They are generally unwil- 
ling to forego the vain amasements of this world, and 
to submit to the restraints that a profession of Chris- 
tianity imposes; hence they are found living in the 
*'way8 of their heart, and in the sight of their eyes," 
though in doing so they endanger their all in time and 
in eternity; while others are impressed with the im^ 
portance of becoming religious, and fiiUy calculate upon 
making their peace with God before the hour of death ; 
but are putting off the important matter until a 
more convenient season ; and after passing the whole 
journey of life, they will find that the more convenient 
season will not arrive. " O that they were wise ; that 
they understood this; that they would consider their 
latter end!** 

When, therefore, we reflect upon the shortness and 
uncertainty of life, what powerful motives do these 
considerations present, to prompt persevering action. 
How rapid is the journey from the cradle to the grave ! 
The days of youth glide swiftly by, and before we are 
aware, we find ourselves bending under the weight of 
years, and trembling on the borders of eternity. What- 
ever we do towards acquiring useful knowledge, or pre- 
paring for the eternal world, must be done speedily. 
Time, in its noiseless flight, is rapidly bearing us to the 
tomb« Soon " the keepers of the house will tremble, 
and the strong men shall bow themselves, and the daugh- 
ters of music shall be brought low.** Death, with all 
its gloomy terrors — the soul, with all its faculties, and 
eternity, with all its solenm realities, unite with the 
poet in declaring that there is 

" No room for mirth or u-ifling here, 
For worldly hope or worldly fear, 
If life fo soon Is gone." 
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As some fair violet, loveliest of the glade. 
Sheds its mild fragrance on the lonely shade, 
Withdraws its modest head from public sight, 
Nor courts the sun, nor seeks the glare of light: 
Should some rude hand profanely dare intrude, 
And bear its beauties from its native wood. 
Exposed abroad its languid colors fly. 
Its form decays, and all its odors die. 

So woman : bom to dignify retreat. 

Unknown, to flourish; and, unseen, be great ; 

To give domestic life its sweetest charm ; 

With soilness polish, and with virtue warm ; 

Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known. 

Should seek but Heaven's applauses, and her own ; 

Should dread no blame, but that which crimes impart— 



become early established in the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity; they grow up with settled principles of i The censures of a self-condemning heart 
18 
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When the ci-deyant Marchioness de Bois Beranger was con- 
fined In prison at Paris with her father, mother, and a younger 
sister, she foigot her own misfortunes in her efforts to relieve 
thein. She was happy In the thought that they would all die 
together. But when the news came that her family was con- 
demned and herself liberated, she wept biuerly and exclaim- 
ed, " Alas ! we shall not die together." Shortly after her own 
conviction was announced, when she cried in triumph, "See, 
my mother, we $hall die together." She supported her mother 
to the scaflbld, strengthened her by her own example, con- 
soled her with words of love, and then calmly resigned herself 
to death in the assurance of a blessed reunion with her kin 
died in heaven. 

Thah K God ! all, atf are here. Thc«e hideous walla 

Wax warm and cheerful: sun and moon and stars 

Withhold their welcome shining; hut to me 

The stellar beauties of unclouded night. 

And burning glories of the summer noon, 

Are the mere pictures of true happiness — 

Mme be the £^— the aabstanee. Even here 

A constellation shines, fairer than heaven, 

With all its fires, hangs o'er a gazing world. 

A father*s smile, a mother's tearful gaze, 

A sister's glance— be these for aye henceforth 

My sun — my gentle moon — ^my trembling star, 

Of peace, of holy comfort and of joy. 

To deck and gild — ^to light and cheer my way, 

Till I with them, swept from this stonny sphere, 

Find soft and sweet repose! 

Familiar grown, 
With wakeful lingering nighu and anxious days. 
In this damp cell, our guiltless hearts are crushed. 
By fallen fortunes. Earth is no more ours; 
Throughout these rock-bound vaults death ever lurks. 
To guard with sleepless vigilance his prey ; 
We fly, we fear him not. We court his power, 
To free us from this heavy weight of chains. 
Then, boundless, we shall soar — ^we shall o'ersweep 
All change and fear and pain, spuming the storm 
Which closes round our darken'd destiny. 
Yes, half immortal, plumed for airy flight, 
With thought unchained, we already seem t' overleap 
These towering walls, and fetterless and free, 
Dart through illimitable fields of space. 
To a blest home beyond oppression's reign. 
But let my presence now, my cheerful words. 
Cheerful as flowing numbers of the harp, 
To you the drooping objects of my care, 
Impart some crumbs of comfort 

Harkf The door 
Turns on its grating hinges; hurried steps 
Forewarn intrusion on our solitude. 
A messenger ! What tidings 1 Grief or joy 1 
• ••••• 

My honored «tre condemned ! A nudker^a name — 
A aida^Bf written down for death, for slaughter. 
And I marked out to live ! Detested life ! 



My soul's abomination— I am doomed 
Its wretched victim. Call it not rehaae, 
I do abhor, with fierce and scorching hate, 
The sound, the breath, the pulse, the thought of life- 
Its visions torture me. Shall I go forth. 
In friendless solitude, without one tie, 
To bind my spirit to a heartless world 1 
For me the moon and stars will yield no lightp^ 
Stmshine would wear a worse than dungeon gloom* 
The hope to die is quenched; and now the shades 
Which lower'd without, brood deep and durk within. 
Tm as a courser bounding near the goal, 
Driven far back by an o'er-mastering power; 
Or like a mariner making the port. 
From a long voyage on a stonny sea. 
Swept back by veexing tempests mid the rocks. 
Concealed beneath the billow's maddening 
Above and far around a starless night — 
Shore out of sight, sails split, and compass gone. 
• ••••♦ 

And we have past together one more night 

'Tis morning now. How sweetly do the birds 

Carol without ! I never heard them sing 

So charmingly— even the sunshine &lls 

On its accustomed place within these bars 

With an unusual luster: 'tis, perchance. 

That I have grown more calmly thro' the night 

A light broke on my sleep— I had a dream : 

I thought that all at once I heard a burst 

Of strange mysterious music — sweeter far 

Than diapason swells firom thousand harps; 

And all around there spread a brilliant scene, 

Of gently sloping hills, and lovely vales. 

Farther than eye could reach ; and there were trees. 

Surpassing all that I had ever seen. 

For verdant beauty ; even their very leaves 

Rustling above made soothing melody. 

When soft winds stirred them; and the fragrant flowers 

(So it did seem) could neither fade nor fall; 

And all along from out these sunny vales. 

Greener than purest emerald, I saw 

Clear fountains gushing forth, whose ripiing rills 

Murmur'd sweet music ; and the glorious sun 

(For such a sun my vague imagining 

Had not conceived, for glowing radiance) 

Flash'd his broad fires, emblazoning earth and aky ; 

I gazed upon the heavens, but saw no cloud 

To throw a shadow on his shining course. 

And there were forms of beauty exquisite, 

Unlike what I had seen in human mold. 

Near and remote. At last a deep toned voice 

Fell on mine ear. I knew not whence it came. 

Nor how ; but then it thrilled me with these words. 

Never to be forgot, ** Tide-Mhy-home P* 

I then thought of this dungeon and these chains, 

And most of yot», my firiends. But quick as thought, 

You too were there. For joy I then awoke. 

Perchance 'twere better I had always slept. 

For when realities do torture one, 

O, how refreshing to the soul are dreams ! 
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But list! ft loaiid of gathering multitades 

Comes fipom without Methinks it is the noise 

Of clattering hoofih— the neighing of curbed steeds. 

The guard! the guard! See through the opening gates 

Two forming lines^-between, an easy pass, 

Through which, far oS, the scaffold looks and smiles — 

But not on me. There comes a messenger. 

• ••••• 



Mother, see here, my Mnteneel I with you 
Am now elect of death. Bless'd Providence, 
That did reverse my doom and let me die. 
And now, dear friends, sweet mercy bids us soar, 
Helped by one convoy, to the realms of bliss. 
Guardi, do your worlt— knock off these cruel chains- 
From this foul dungeon bear these feeble forms, 
And let us die as one. With tender care. 
Respect the palsied limbs, and feeble forms 
Of sinking age ; and yonder withering bud. 
Please ye, touch gently ; for remember, sirs. 
One tongue there is, can imprecate a curse 
On reprobates, and offer prayer for those 
Who minister the law with mercy *s grace. 

This glare of light enables me to see 

How darkness and the prison's damps have wrought 

Sad desolation; pale and sickly hues 

O'eispread the features of my drooping friends. 
• ••••• 

That arm, on which I pillowed my young head, 
Sinks down in death. Adieu ! a ahcri adieu ! 

SORROW. 

O ! ASK me not why sorrow's form 

These fading features wear; 

O ! ask me not why etUl I turn, 

From all that's bright and fair: 
I could not tell thee all my woes, 
But every heart its sorrow knows. 

There was a time when J could join. 
In every sport, in every joy. 
And not a mirth that art could coin, 
But brought me sweets without alloy ; 
But all these feelings long have closed. 
On this sad heart that sorrow knows. 

My early years have pass'd away, 
Like as a sofl and peaceful dream. 
And not an hour but then was gay, 
Yet transient as the meteor's gleam ; 
But now I would I could repose, 
Where not one heart a sorrow knows. 

E'en in the dark and silent grave, 
Where not a wish disturbs the breast. 
Then rise to Him who died to save, 
And find a lasting peaceful rest; 
There feel no more those aching throes, 
Which every sorrowing spirit knows. 

Mart. 
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Selected from the manoicript of the late Rev. A. Banmgarten. 
Translated from the Gennan by Bev. A. Miller. 

Ih the great persecutions of the Christians under the 
reign of the emperors Decius and Valerian, it was more 
desired to witness the apostasy of disciples than the 
shedding of their blood. Also, were the teachers more 
persecuted than the laity; and some of the teachers 
themselves apostatized. Among other remarkable oc- 
currences is the following: 

One of the laity, Nicephorus, was the fiiend of Sa- 
pridus, a priest. They became enemies to each other, 
and separated without being reconciled. Nicephorus 
was Sony for it He sent by a third person to the 
priest to ask for his forgiveness; but three times with- 
out success. Nicephorus came and threw himself at 
the feet of the priest, and prayed, "Father, forgive me ! 
By the Lord I entreat thee, &ther, forgive me!" But 
again he was unsuccessfuL Now the persecution be- 
gan. The priest was apprehended. He acknowledged 
himself a Christian, and was led to the place of execu- 
tion. Nicephorus heard of it, followed him, and prayed 
all the way along, " Father, forgive me !'* The priest 
was silent. The heathens laughed and mocked that he 
should ask pardon fhmi a man that was about to die. 
Nicephorus answered, '* Ye know not for what I ask." 
The priest was now to kneel down and be beheaded. 
He tremblingly asked, what have I donel He was 
told that he must die, because, for the sake of Christ, 
he refused, according to the decree of the emperor, to 
offer sacrifice. He promised to offer sacrifice. Niceph- 
orus besought him not to forfeit his soul and his crown 
in such a dishonorable way, but in vain. Finally, Ni- 
cephorus exclaimed, '* I am a Christian, take my life 
instead of the life of Sapridus." The judge agreed to 
it, and he was beheaded. 

Though I do not believe that the Christians were 
obliged to betray themselves, nor that all who did so 
acted right, yet it is impossible for me to censure or 
lightly esteem the action of Nicephorus. He was led 
to the place of execution by the spirit of humility and 
of charity, which was more virtuous in him than if he 
had been led there, by the executioners. To him I 
apply the words of the evangelist — ^Mark xiii, 11. 

The narrator continues : The priest had gone to the 
altar on earth without recondliation, and was therefore 
imworthy to approach the altar in heaven. What is 
the altar 1 << Where the voice of thanksgiving is heard, 
and all thy wonders are declared." 



"Public events, of moment, when deeply and fully 
considered, are the fertile source of political maxims, 
which ought to contain the very soul of the moral 
history; and then they are imperishable, and inde- 
structible, worthy of being resorted to as a tower of 
strength in the storm, and spreading their effulgence 
over the tide of time, as a beacon in the night" 
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Is my last article I did not quite finish my remarks 
on man. The present will contain a brief description 
of the organs of sense. In man these are five ; viz, 
those of touch, smelling^, tasting, hearings, and seeing, 
each of which is furnished with appropriate nerves. 
Between these nerves no difference of substance can be 
distinguished, nor between them and other portions of 
the nervous system. Even the expanded part of the 
nerve, which is especially designed to receive the im- 
pression, exhibits no peculiarity except its minute divi- 
•ion, and soft and uniform texture. Still each nerve is 
capable of communicating no other sensation than such 
as was designed to bo produced by the organ to which 
it is appropriated. No other sensation, for example, 
than that of light can be communicated by the nerve 
belonging to the eye, and no other than that of sound 
by the one belonging to the ear; and some assert that 
no part of the nerve except that which is expanded 
npon the organ is capable of giving rise to sensation. 
Upon this last point, however, there is a difference of j 
opinion. Rogct soys that «*no nerve, but the optic 
nerve, and no part of that nerve, except the retinot [the 
expanded portion of the nerve,] is capable, however 
impressed, of giving rise to the sensation of light" 
Bell, however, says that "every impression on the 
nerve of the eye, or of the car, or the nerve of smell- 
ing, or of tasting, excites only ideas of vision, of hear- 
ing, of smelling, or of tasting ; not solely because the 
extremities of the nerves, individually, are suited to ex- 
ternal impressions, Imt because th£ nerves are, through 
their whole course and wherever they are irritated, capa- 
ble of exciting in the mind the idea to which they are 
appropriate, and no other." It is somewhat singular, 
that although these nerves cannot excite but one class 
of sensations when impressed, they can produce these 
even when acted upon by objects for which the organ 
was obviously not intended. If the retina of the eye 
be pricked with the point of a sharp needle, a brilliant 
■pariL of light will be perceived ; if the ball be pressed, 
it will give rise to all the colors of the rainbow. " A 
blow, an impulse, quite unlike that for which the organs 
of the senses arc provided, will excite them all in their 
seTeralways; the eyes will flash fire, while there is 
noise in the ears. An officer received a musket-ball 
which went through the bones of the face— in describ- 
ing his sensations, he said that he felt as if there had been 
a flash of lightning, accompanied with a sound like the 
shutting of the door of St. Paul's." The senses being 
designed to take cognition of external objccte, the organs 
are placed at the surface of the body. 

THB OROAX OF TOUCH. 

By the sense of touch we are made acquainted with 
a variety of qualities, as hardness, softness, roughness 
smoothness, figure, &c. This knowledge is acquired 



by sensations produced through impressions being made 
upon the appropriate nerves by bodies capable of afibrd- 
ing resistance. The hand is generally regarded as the 
organ of this sense, though the skin, perhaps, might be 
so with more propriety. It is true, that the hand is 
generally employed in receiving impressions from resist- 
ing bodies, but all parts of the sur&ce of the body an 
capable of being similarly affected, though in a less 
degree. It will be recollected that the skih is composed 
of three layers; the cuticle, mucous mtm br antj and 
curium f and that the latter only is furnished with 
nerves and blood vessels. These nerves, whidi are 
divided to an extreme degree of minuteness, and appa- 
rently spread over the entire surface of the corium, 
give rise to the sensation of touch. If the external 
surface of the corium be examined with a microscope, 
there will be seen a great number of minute JUamenU 
projecting from it into corresponding grooves in the 
cuticle. In each of these filaments is bound np die 
extremity of a nerve with an accompanying blood ves- 
sel, and a small quantity of semi-fluid matter. They 
are especially conspicuous at the ends of the fingers, 
where the sense of touch is more delicate than in any 
other part of the body. The cuticle serves as a proteo* 
tion to the nerves. Without this protection the contact 
of external and resisting bodies would produce excru- 
ciating pain, and the nerves would soon become callous 
and insensible. Of all the senses,, touch is probably 
the most important, and no one is susceptible of a higher 
degree of cultivation. By the use of this alone the 
blind are enabled to read with faciUty, and perform 
most kinds of manual labor. In some cases they are 
able even to distinguish colors ; not indeed as colors, 
the sensations being purely those of touch. Those 
who have been conversant with any of this unfortunate 
class of persons, must have been struck with the almost 
constant use which they make of this sense, and the 
readiness with which it enables them to recognize their 
friends, articles of dress, and other objects with which 
they are familiar. 



THE OnOAN* OF TASTE. 

The sense of taste is employed in detecting certain 
qualities in substances when in a liquid state. These 
qualities are called sapid. The surface of the tongue, 
which is the organ of this sense, is furnished with a 
great number of blood vessels and nerves. In the fore- 
part of this organ the filaments, ot papiUaCy containing 
the extremities of the nerves, are not only numerous 
but very prominent, so much so as to be visible by the 
naked eye. It is said if these papillae be touched with 
a fluid which has a strong taste, such as vinegar, applied 
by means of a camel-hair pencil, they will be seen to 
become elongated by the action of the stimulus ; and 
it is supposed that this effect always accompanies the 
perception of taste. As this organ is adapted only to 
the action of liquids, solid substances which ai« not 
solvable in the saliva, or moisture of the mouth, are 
tasteless. 

The primary use of this sense, says Roget, the organ 
of which is placed at the entrance of the alimentary 
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canal, is eyidently to guide animals in the choice of 
their food, and to warn them of the introduction of a 
noxious substance into the stomach. With respect to 
the human species, this use hss been, in the present 
state of society, superseded by many acquired tastes, 
which have supplanted those originally given to us by 
nature; but in the inferior animals it still retains its 
primitive office, and is a sense of great importance to 
the safety and weliare of the individual, £rom its opera- 
tion being coincident with those of natural instincts. 
I^ as it is said, these instincts are still met with among 
men in a savage state, they are soon weakened or eUa- 
oed by civilisation. 

THE OBOAir 4iV SMXLLIKO. 

The sense of smelling is somewhat analogous to the 
one last noticed. It differs from it, however, among 
other things, in taking cognizance of the qualities of 
substances in the gaseous form, or in a state of minute 
division. Oderifaroua effluvioj diffused through the 
atmosphere, when the latter is inhaled, are brought in 
contact with the membrane which lines the internal 
sur&ce of the cavity of the nostrils. Upon this mem- 
brane, which is always kept moist for the purpose of 
retaining the small particles which &U upon it, are 
spread out the ultimate divisions of the nerves which 
give rise to the sensations of smelL These nerves, 
called the tdfaekry navest are remarkable for their sen- 
silnlity, especially in some of the lower orden of ani- 
mals. Many of these will detect their appropriate food 
«t the distsnoe of miles. It is well known that the 
<log, by the aid of this sense alone, will follow the foot- 
steps of other animals many houra, if not days, after 
thi7 have pasnd over the ground ; and that he will 
distinguish the track of his master from that of thous- 
ands of others, whether upon the smooth pavement, or 
in the yielding sand. The particles of matter which 
a£kct this organ, in most cases, must be inconceivably 
small — hundreds of times smaller than the minutest 
bodies which can be seen by the human eye, even when 
aided with the most powerful microscope. Musk, asa- 
fotida, and many other substances, will emit a strong 
odor for years without losing any appreciable weight. 

As this sense is employed in detecting vapors in the 
atmosphere which would be injurious to the system if 
breathed, and, in the lower order of animals, to a great 
extent in obtaining their food, as well, also, as in deter- 
mining what is appropriate to be taken into the stomach, 
or fit for nourishment, the organ is placed at the begin- 
ning of the passages of respiration, and adjacent to the 
mouth. It is a singular &ct that if the organ of smell- 
ing be impaired, the sensations of taait become very 
indistinct. Even if the nostrils be closed, it is difficult 
to determine the peculiar taste of any substance taken 
into the mouth. 

THX OBGAir OT EXAHIlfe. 

This organ is exceedingly complicated, and some 
parts of it are but little known. Jt is acted upon by 
vibrations of the atmosphere, or some other elastic me- 
dium. Bodies which agitate the air in such a way as 
to produce sound, are said to be wnorouu. The exter- 



nal portion of the ear, called the concha, is designed to 
collect these vibrations and give them an inward direc- 
tion through the funnel-shaped canal, termed the meor 
iu8 audiiorius, so that they may strike forcibly upon the 
membrane of the tympanum, or ear-drum, which is 
stretched across the bottom of the meatus. Behind 
this membrane there is a hollow space called the cavity 
of the tympanum, which is always filled with air. From 
this cavity there is a small tube opening into the back 
of the nostrils, so that the air is not confined within 
the cavity, but has free communication with the air 
without This contrivance is necessary in order that 
the pressure upon the ear-drum may be the same upon 
both sides. Without it this membrane would be forced 
inward or outward upon every change in the barometri- 
cal pressure of the atmosphere, which would seriously 
impair the perfection of the oigan, and prevent a dis- 
tinct perception of sound. In the mastoid proeesa of 
the temporal bone, there are numerous cells that are 
also filled with air, which communicate with that in 
the cavity of the tympanum. On the side of the cavity 
opposite to the ear-drum is ^e promontory — a rounded 
eminence, which is connected with the membrane of 
the ear-drum by a chain of minute moveable bones. 
It is supposed that the office of these bones is to com- 
municate the vibrations of the ear-drum to a membrane 
which lines a cavity of the promontory. They are 
regularly articulated together, but difier very much in 
size and form. Still further back is the labyrinth — an 
organ of very singular construction, the mazes of which 
I shall not here attempt to thread, as a description with- 
out a diagram would be litUe else than words without 
knowledge. Its use is not well understood ; but that it 
porforms some important function in the phenomena of 
hearing there can be no doubt, as there are appropriated 
to it a large portion of the auditory nerves, 

TRB oROAir or SKSIirO. 

A description of the eye or ear might more properly 
form the subject for an entire article, than a single par- 
agraph. I shall attempt here only a brief description 
of some of the most important parts of the eye. The 
portion of this organ projecting in fit>nt is called the 
cornea, from its supposed resemblance to horn. It is 
highly transparent and very strong. It serves to con- 
centrate the rays of light which fall upon it, and to pro- 
tect the more delicate parts of the organ from external 
injury. Immediately back of the cornea is the anterior 
chamber, which is filled with the aqueous humon^-^ 
transparent fluid much resembling water. The dark 
circular portion of the eye, seen in front, is the iris. It 
is this which determines the eohr of the eye. It lines 
the posterior surfiice of the chamber just noticed, and 
is composed of muscular fiben which have the power 
of contracting and expanding, so as to increase or 
diminish the opening at the center, called ih» pupil, ac- 
cording to the intensity^ of the light to which the eye is 
exposed. Behind the opening of the iris lies the eryS" 
taKne kns. It is of the consistency of hard jelly, and 
perfectly transparent The posterior chamber occupies 
an the mtemal cavity of the eye which lies back of 
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the cryBtaline lena, and is filled with the vUreow humor ^ 
a fluid which veiy nearly resembles, in its composition 
and properties, the aqueous humor. The inner sui&oe 
of this chamber is lined with a fine white net-work, 
formed by the expansion of the optic nerve. This is 
called the retina, and is imbedded in the pigmaUum 
nigrum, a black velvety substance, which absorbs the 
light after it has performed its office upon the retina. 
The whole apparatus is inclosed in a strong coat, or 
membrane, termed the aderotica, which is seen in the 
white of the eye. 

In the act of vision, the light which (alls upon the 
eye is directed by the cornea, through the pupil, when 
it is refracted by the ciystaline lens and thrown upon 
the retina, where an image of the external object is 
formed. Here the light acts in such a way upon the 
optic nerve as to produce the sensation of seeing. The 
following extracts, the first from Sir J. Herschel, and 
the other from Roget, will but exprese what all must 
have felt, who have carefully studied the structure cyf 
this wonderful instrument <'It is the boast of scienoe 
to have been able to trace so &r the refined contrivances 
of this most admirable organ ; not its shame to find 
something still concealed firom its scrutiny ; for, how- 
ever anatomiBts may differ on points of s tru c ture , or 
physiologists dispute on modes of action, there is that 
in what we do understand of the formation of the eye 
so similar, and yet so infinitely superior, to a product of 
human ingenuity— such thought, such care, such refine- 
ment, such advantage taken of the properties of natural 
agentB used as mere instruments for accomplishing a 
given end, as force upon us a conviction of ddiberale 
choice and premeditated design, more strongly, pei^ 
haps, than any single contrivance to be fi>und, whether 
in art or nature, and render its study an object of the 
deepest interest*' *< Of all the animal structures, this 
is, perhaps, the one which most admits of being brought 
into dose comparison with the works of human art; 
for the eye is, in truth, a refined optical instrument, the 
perfection of which can never be fuUy appreciated until 
we have instituted such a comparison ; and the most 
profound scientific investigations of the anatomy and 
physiology of the eye, concur in showing that the whole 
of its structure is most accurately and skillfully adapted 
to the physical laws of light, and that all its parts are 
finished with that mathematical exactness which the 
predsion of the effect requires, and which no human 
effort can ever hope to approach — &r less to attain." 



<< As in agriculture, he that can produce the greatest 
crop is not the best farmer, but he that can eflect it with 
the least expense; so in society, he is not the best 
member who can bring about tiie most good, but he 
that can accomplish it with the least admixture of con- 
comitant ilL For let no man presume to think that he 
can devise any plan of extensive good, unalloyed and 
unadulterated with evil. This is the prerogative of the 
Godhead alone." 
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RELIGION FOR THE INSANE. 

On of the interesting features of that expansive and 
embracing Christian benevolence, with which this age 
ia radiant, is the encircling care it has thrown around the 
once neglected and dreaded lunatic. It has reached him, 
even at the gloomy distance to which a seltaLcusing 
neglect and superstitious fear had driven him, and 
extended to him its warm sympathies, and relieved him 
by its enlightened, skillful care. One by one thebaic 
riers with whieh prejudice had abut him out from the at* 
tentions bestowed upon other unfortunates, have been 
broken down; and now he is made the recipient of all 
the tender mercies which pulsate the Christian heart 
Among the last of these prejudices yielding to this 
happy influence, is the extension of religious privileges 
to the insane. Though as yet an experiment, aub /u- 
diee, its finends have much to encourage them in the 
anticipation of happy results. 

It is only trom some knowledge of mental disease, 
and the success of moral means, in its relief that we 
can properly appreciate this new addition to the long 
catalogue of apfdiances. 

We oAen make a hlae estimate of the extent of 
insanity in the mind. By the sudden onset of some 
highly exciting cause, the intellect seems to be driven 
anchorless firom its moorings, presenting a wild and 
turbulent storm of feeling, or an unruled chaos of illu- 
sions, yidding no obedience to the high attractions of 
reason ; and yet not very far beneath this warring tur- 
moil, there may be some calm current, undisturbed by 
the upper flow. The agitated surfeoe may conceal 
from our view an unrufilled quiet beneath. Such, we 
think, is often true with minds that present in their 
insanity nothing but the uncontrolled waywar d ness of 
passion, or the incoherency of unbalanced intellect 
There is still some chord whose melody is uimiarred, 
that, if skillfully struck, would give forth sweet 
sounds, which might difiiise a harmonizing influence 
over the discord. And often, very often, is this chord 
the religious sentiment in the human heart The ele- 
ments that constitute this sentiment, giving, as they do, 
to our nature its stamp of immortality, raising the heart, 
in its aspirations, to heaven and eternity, are deeply 
engraven on its tablet When all the elements of 
mind, that link our nature to the scenes and excite- 
ments of earth, and enter the lists of its contests, and 
bear away the marks of 0$ battie»--have sufifered their 
worst, there may still remain something with no earthly 
sympathy, unscathed by this contamination. Often 
the heart oeemo to freight some frail bark with all its 
hopes and joys, and send it out on the traitorous ocean 
of life; and when the hurricane mingles sea and sky, 
and darkness gathers around, and it sinks for ever from 
our view, we may suppose all vs lost, while the voy- 
ager may yet have <*laid up a treasure in heaven," 
which <'wind and tide" can never disturb. Thus dis- 
i^pointed and sickened with all earthly prospects, if in 
the darkness of this gloom, its hopes be turned where 
no doud has yet intervened, the mind may be recalled 
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from its despondency, its aberration corrected, and its 
healthful activity again restored. At this stage, relig- 
ious exercises, combined with other means, act as a 
center of gravity, sending out an unseen, harmonizing 
influence, that by degrees pervades the eccentric move- 
ments of mind, and wins them back to the order from 
which they had wandered. 

Experience confirms the propriety of their employ- 
ment The patient convalescing from insanity, feels 
the necessity of something to fix the mind, as it recov- 
ers itself from the dizzy whirl in which it has been 
eddying with a fearful and lawless rapidity. To per- 
mit it to go back to the contemplation of objects that 
first drove it fit>m its balance must be disastrous. The 
great design is to create an interest in new objects, and 
to fiimish new subjects of thought. Hence, the advan- 
tage of a removal from friends and habitual associations, 
cutting off the mind from whatever might suggest a tndn 
of thought encouraging or establishing its illusions. 
The whole system of moral treatment must combine to 
the same end ; and the introduction of religious exercises, 
as part of this system, has already given promise of its 
happy adaptation. To the heart that has sunk to de- 
spondency from the blight of all earthly anticipations, 
they present hopes that never disappoint — to many a 
vacant mind, they relieve the irksomeness of ''an 
aching void ;" and to others fill up the blank of an 
unoccupied memory, with recollections of the distant 
past that soothe and cheer. 

But even those whose derangement is dependent on 
misguided religious feeling, and the extravagant delu- 
sions of fenaticism, are not exempt from the advantages 
to be derived from these exercises. In the quiet sim- 
plicity and unostentatious forms of feiuily religion there 
is nothing to excite, nothing to kindle up the zeal of 
the fanatic, or cast a deeper shade over the gloom of the 
melancholic; but on the contrary there is much to call 
back the wayward wanderings of the former to the 
beautiful simplicity of truth, and by the touching stoiy 
of redeeming love, to shed the light of hope and peace 
over the dark despondency of the latter. These happy 
effects, we think we have seen, as firom day to day we 
have mingled with these children of woes untold, and 
{fathered around the family altar with this companion- 
ship of strangers in all things save a community of 
misfortunes. O, how appropriate to "commit all our 
cares to Him that careth for us,*' and ask the light and 
direction of Him who first lit up the fire of intellect in 
the soul, to bless the humblest effort, to restore reason 
to its vacant throne, and calm the lawless storm of pas- 
don. 

In this, all, in any measure capable of appreciating 
ity seem to unite as in a privilege to which each has a 
omunon inheritance. The homicide forgets the delu- 
sion that had vailed the moral sense in a duftneas pre- 
cluding the perception of rig^t and wrong, and learns 
to shudder at its fatal results— the gloomy victim of 
despair is lured away from his own dark oontiemplar 
lions, and again consents to admit the Ugfat of hope in 
upon his existence — ^unregulated pasrion, receives a 



new motive to subject itself to control — the anchorite 
again seeks society, and the convalescent with a new 
impulse progresses to complete restoration. 

These exercises also dissipate the unpleasant sense 
of confinement, and assist to establish self-respect, the 
great fiilcrum of beneficial influence over the insane; 
while in many minds they preserve one of the enjoy- 
ments of happier days, that may be associated with 
dear and important remembrances. 

May not the Christian rejoice as he contemplates 
these triumphs of that spirit that breathed the message 
of love— >< good will to men.** The lunatic, in the 
dark night that has settled down on his mind, has been 
gladdened by light from the same fountain. Will not 
the Christian's heart pray prosperity to all the means 
used to alleviate his woes, and God's direction in their 
application 1 8. M. 8. 

Ohio Lunaiie Atyhtm, 1841. 



Original. 
FEMALE EFFORT. 

BaoTHxn Hamliitx, — ^I noticed in your "Gather- 
ings of the West" an interesting article on female 
influence, which suggested the caption — ^Female Ef- 
fort One thought provoked another, until my mind 
rested upon some facts in the history of a Christian 
female, who was thirty years a member of the Church. 
8ome of these I present to your readers in the hope of 
rousing to similar exertions pious ladies who know not 
(having never made a trial) how much, by female ef- 
fort, may be accomplished. 

My friend (for thus / may truly call her) was relig- 
iously educated in a sister Church, and before leaving 
Virginia for the wilds of Kentucky united in commu- 
nion vrith that Church. Through the inBtnimentality 
of Fletcher's Checks, and Rev. Mr. Harris of Fay- 
ette county, Ky., she became a member of the Metho- 
dist Church, and found the blessing of adoption. Like 
the woman of Samaria she resolved to tell her friends 
what a change had been wrought in her heart and in 
her joys. She proposed to visit Virginia, and make 
known what great things the Lord had done for her. 
Under the conviction that God would make it a bless- 
ing to her unconverted relatives, she traveled several 
hundred miles. Not long afrer her arrival she com- 
municated to her sister, who was a member of another 
Church, the object of her visit This produced some 
surprise, and suspicions were indulged that the western 
convert was too enthusiastic. How could she preach 
Jesus to her unconverted relatives, so as to awaken 

them, when Br. 8 had been trying it for years in 

vain. The pious adventurer asked that her female rela^ 
tives might be invited to spend a day with her at her 
sister's house. This was agreed to— the invitations 
were sent — the parties came, and after some inqmries 
about the west, dec., our friend modestly requested all 
of them to listen to a portion of her history connected 
with her conversion to God. This was somewhat 
unexpected, but not unproductive of good; for who 
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that has felt the power of Jesus* love can recite with 
indifference the circumstances connected with the new 
creation 1 Her heart wanned, as she talked of Jesus; 
and while her tears flowed, all were more or less afliect- 
ed. Perceiving the effect, she sung a hymn, then 
asked them to join her in prayer and praise. She found 
access to a throne of giace, and wrestled in prayer for 
each one present She sung again, and then asked her 
sister to pray. This was a cross so heavy as to drive 
her sister to God for help ; and he did help, for the 
heart-searching and convincing spirit was there. Be- 
fore they parted she requested them all to seek the 
Lord, and asked the privilege of spending an evening 
with them at the house of one of the company then 
present. This was agreed to, the arrangement was 
made, and all went to their homes reflecting on the 
scenes and circumstances of the day. 

The time between the appointments was employed 
by the pious woman in doing her Master's work where- 
ever she happened to be. When the time appointed 
for the second meeting arrived, their numbers were 
increased; and to all, a recital of the circumstances of 
my friend's conversion, and of her subsequent peace 
and joy, seemed interesting and affecting. She again 
exhorted them to try the Savior, and to " try him now" 
and afler speaking to each, she joined the weeping com- 
pany in prayer. All felt like praying, and in great ear- 
nestness called upon the Lord for mercy. Then the 
good work was manifest — ^prayer after prayer was offer- 
ed up to Him whose ear is open to our cry. Pardon- 
ing mercy was vouchsafed to one or two present These 
in turn began to tell of the wondrous love of Jesus. 

The pastor heard of their meetings, and was led to 
attend the third, where God most powerfully blest 
several penitents. His heart too was touched, and he 
joined the praying circle. The neighborhood became 
interested, and a precious revival of religion was the 
results-embracing many of the relatives and friends of 
the western missionary— for missionary she may be 
truly called. 

In looking back to the past, how pleasant must it 
have been for her to dwell on such events as that here 
narrated. Each lover of Jesus may do some good. 
The woman of Samaria, by her efforts, brought out of 
her native city hundreds that heard Jesus, many of 
whom said, <*Now we believe; not because of what 
thon sayest, but of what Jesus hath said." Females 
have inflaence-— O that they may employ it to glorify 
God! A Frieitd. 



''Fbab deliberates and lowen, but hope animates 
and revives; therefore rulers and magistrates should 
attempt to operate on the minds of their respective 
sotgacts, if possible, by reward, rather than punish- 
ment And this principle will be strengthened by 
another consideration: he that is punished or rewarded 
while he fiUls or rises in the estimation of others, can- 
not ftil to do so likewise in his own." 



THE HINDOO'S DEATH-BED. 

TBANSLATSD FBOM THE OEnXAK. 

« Salvation ! O salvation ! 

The joyftxl sound proclaim I 
Till earth's remotest naiioa, 

Has learned Messiah's name." 

A Hizrnoo widow, Tugudumba, who was converted 
to Christ, died in the year 1821, fifty-three years old. 
Nine years before her death she had been baptized, and 
she was so happy as to see, before she left this world, 
four of her sons, two daughters, and two daughters-in- 
law, give their hearts to Christ, receiving the holy bath 
of baptism. Her husband lived and died a strong idol- 
ater, who would not accept in the last moments of hu 
life any nourishment, because he had once become a 
Christian. In her last sickness she consoled her chil- 
dren, saying they should not afliict themselves for her 
sake, but rejoice with her, that she was going to her 
Master; and when any of them had time, she wanted 
them to read for her out of the Bible. Formerly she 
was of a very passionate temper, but the death of two 
of her sons humbled her very much. She exhorted 
her children to bear with injustice, and to pardon it; to 
avoid bad company; to live sober, and never neglect 
the service of God. When she saw that one of her 
sons was overtaken with grief, she said unto him, 
<' Why dost thou grieve in such a way ? What are my 
suflSsringsl Look up to Christ and behold what he 
suffered for us." When then the tears of both flowed 
together, the youngest daughter entered and said, ** O 
my dear mother, before this thou always didst trouble 
thyself about us; now it seems, however, as if thou 
hadst lost attachment for all earthly things." She re- 
plied, "I deliver you into the hands of Him, who loves 
you more, and takes better care for you, than I am able 
to do." When tlie dying mother saw that all the fam- 
ily allowed their tears to flow, she said, ** Why do you 
cry in this way ? You will lay a stone of stumbling 
in my way to heaven. It is better for you to read in 
your Bible, and pray much, and in particular, pray for 
me." In the night of her departing this life, when she 
awoke, one and another of her relations prayed with 
her ; and in the course of the night, five or six Hindoo 
brethren prayed and sung hymns. Before she died she 
gave her hand to every one, took an affecting farewell 
of all, and with the rising of the sun, her spirit rose to 
the habitation of everlasting salvation. 

How rich are the rewards of the missionary, oonsSst- 
ing not of silver and gold, but of immortal jewelry, 
polished by his unworthy hand. How excellent are 
the rewards of that benevolence which flows from aell^ 
denying pover^, or pious aflluence, into th« treasury of 
the Lord, enabling the missioiwiy to visit the lesdms 
of heathenism, and call audi as Tugudnmba out of 
daifauMB into marvelous light It is enough to tran»- 
foim wmm into phiknthropists, to read of sueh a wo- 
man as this turning fron idols unto the true God. H. 
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Mav m a creature endowed with reason and con- 
science. Ail his Acuities admit of almost nnlimitH 
improvement To an intellectual and moral being, 
some authentic rule of action, and some common meas- 
ure or criterion of excellence, are obyiously indispenssp 
ble. Hence all ranks, professions, and stations in soci- 
ety, must have their rules of conduct, and their acknowl- 
edged standard of greatness and perfection. This 
standard of excellence will of course vary with the 
education, the taste, the circumstances, the vocation, the 
time and the pla<^ in which we live ; because nothing 
exerts a more sovereign influence upon both our princi- 
ples and our practices than popular and arbitrary cus- 
tom. And the vast importance of a correct standard 
cannot but be obvious from the fiict, that as a rational 
and voluntary being, every man must and does give a 
permanent molding to his own character. He not only 
stamps it with its moral features, but with its intellec- 
tual and social. By nature he has constitutional capa^ 
city for astonishing improvement and almost unmeas- 
ured excellence and greatness; but the development of 
this capacity, and the cultivation of his faculties, depend 
ahnost entirely on himsel£ Hence we cannot conceive 
any thing relative to our present or eternal interests, of 
greater importance than the adoption of a correct stand- 
ard of excellence. Upon this our manners and our 
character both depend. This &ct is established by 
arguments the most convincing and conclusive. But 
the importance of such standard is nowhere more ob- 
vious than in fismale education. That this subject has 
become one of great triteness, we frankly concede, can- 
not be denied. And to such an objection we reply — ^let 
the sentiment once obtain that its triteness has divested 

• 

U of its deep and thrilling interest, or has rendered it 
repulsive to the taste, and made it no longer worthy of 
the attention of the community, under pretext that due 
light has been shed on the system, and due improve- 
ment made in the mode of conducting it, and it will 
soon be found that but little has been gained towards 
applying the desired corrective to the various errors and 
evils which have hitherto encimibered the subject 
Should it not rether be constantly kept before the pa- 
rent mind ; turned over and over until it is seen in all 
lis aspects and bearings; till every error and defect in 
the prevailing system shall have been substituted by 
something more excellent ? We know much has been 
said and written on the subject, and much was needful ; 
because the interest is one of vast magnitude to the 
Church and to the world. And allowing that public 
sentiment has undergone a great and encouraging 
change-demounting almost to a revolution — ^much yet 
remains to be done before the desired consummation is 
attained. Differences of opinion must be harmonized 
as to what should constitute the nature and extent of 
female education. To feel its mere importance is not 
enough. What shoukl be its e&orae^ is stiU the grand 
19 



question. And to settle down on fidladous ground, 
making its prominent features of character dispropor- 
ti(xiate or distorted, will manifestly be to destroy the 
symmetry and elegance of the portrait Here lies the 
great danger — an evil scarcely inferior to total indiffer- 
ence. To this point, therefore, attention the most un- 
wavering, enlightened, ' discriminating, and judicious, 
should be directed. And after all, little, very little, will 
be gained till the proper standard of excellence is desig- 
nated, to the attainment of which education is chiefly 
called into requisition. 

To accomplish this object two things may be regarded 
as being indispensable— io determine what is the correct 
standard of female excellence; next, to bring this stan^ 
dazd into uniform regard and adoptioiu This done, to 
sustain and perpetuate the system will be all that will 
remain. Both are attended with great, but we hope, 
not with insuperable difliculties. They have their ori- 
gin, at least in part, in the various and oflen conflicting 
views and tastes of parents, which lead them to pursue 
a different course, and to aim at different ends in the 
education of their daughters. Thus it b quite con- 
ceivable that while receiving their education at the same 
institution, the varying views and tastes of parents may 
give a corresponding bias and molding to the governing 
sentiments, and the controling principles of action which 
are to form the constituents of that personal character 
which must distinguish the pupil much longer, possibly, 
than during the present life. But let the amnt standard 
of excellence be adopted by all, and the conformity to 
each other must follow in exact proportion. And let 
this standard be what it should be, and we have nothing 
to fear for female education. The former must and 
will govern the latter. It will not only have its influ- 
ence on the parent mind, whose taste and judgment, as 
we have seen, impress their indelible image on the 
youthful, plastic mind of the child; but as fiur as the 
formation of character and the attainment of excellence 
depend on self-exertion, the influence must be still 
greater. Because, when character may be said to be 
formed by ourselves at all, it strikes us the instances 
are few in which it is not formed with more or less con- 
formity to some model referred to, real or ideal. Some 
measure or degree of excellence, real or imaginary, 
must be regarded as the object to be attained. Let sudi 
model be incorrect, or the standard too low, and the 
result is obvious — the character thus formed cannot be 
expected to be more perfect than the model, or the ex- 
cellence rise above or reach beyond the standard. Here, 
then, lies the secret of a correct system of female edu- 
cation. Here is the correct and solid basis of pure and 
elevated female character. And if in searching for a 
satisfactory answer to the first question, we find it neces- 
sary to investigate a principle lying still back of this, 
and which in &ct covers the whole ground, to that let 
us direct our fixed and earnest attentioiL 

What, then, constitutes the true standard of female 
excellencel Will any be so rash as to make it consist 
in the most refined and elegant external personal accom- 
plishments? A mere modish etiquetl A symmetri- 
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cal and elegant form ; or wliatever else is merely orna- 
mental 1 Strange as it may appear, doubtless it has 
often been made to consist in nothing better. But if 
such a standard would not give superiority to physical 
over mental and moral attainments, it would be at least 
to prefer the superficial to the solid, the light and tran- 
aent to the useful and the lasting. After all that has 
been written, can it be denied that a false taste still but 
too generally prevails — ^that the standard has not been, 
and is not even now sufficiently elevated, or it does not 
stand erect ? The personal and the ornamental prepon- 
derate over the solid and the useful, the intellectual and 
the moraL But we conceive a correct answer to one or 
two inquiries will reflect sufficient light on the subject 
to guide the unbiased with almost in&llible certainty to 
the right conclusion. 

What are the stations woman is destined to filll 
the relations she must sustain 1 the duties to be per- 
formed ? whose companion and associate will she be- 
come 1 from whose affection and esteem are her own 
interests and happiness inseparable 1 We can be at no 
loss for the answer. 

Though by Divine appointment her station is subor- 
dinate ; nor is her voice heard in Legislative halls, in 
the forum of forensic conflict and disputation, or on the 
waves of political strife and agitation, hor yet in the 
sanctuary as a teacher of religion ; yet is it more eleva- 
ted than that of any potentate that ever filled a throne, 
and more commanding than that of any monarch that 
ever swayed a scepter. The relations which she sus- 
tains and must sustain are the most tender, endearing, 
sacred, and important in human society. We can 
scarcely designate them without exciting emotions the 
most thrilling our bosoms ever felt : instance daughter, 
sister, wife, mother! The very terms are associated 
with " thoughts which breathe," only to be expressed 
in << words which bum." She is to be the associate of 
man, whose society must be made agreeable to be secu- 
red, whose esteem must be deserved to be continued, 
whose affection must be cherished to be enjoyed ; which 
can only be done by the possession of real merit, or 
qualities truly estimable. On this foundation all ra- 
tional esteem must be based. And to maintain domin- 
ion over the empire of his affections, she must be truly 
amiable. Without these traits of character indelibly 
engraven upon her heart and mind, for what more can 
she reasonably hope than his compassion and endur- 
ance! And if this is all, it is an inheritance not to be 
coveted for the happiness it will afford. 

We frankly confess we are not of the number of 
those who can look with indifference on this subject, or 
who wish to see the mind of man cultivated, expanded, 
and disciplined, and the mind of uxmian neglected, 
stinted, and undeveloped. By no means. Let both 
be improved with equal solicitude, and vrith equal pains. 
Suppose a comparative view be taken of the native sus- 
ceptibilities of both, and make this the criterion by 
which to estimate the amount of culture to be bestowed 
on each. Disclaiming all desire to enter the lists with 
those who are disposed to deny or dispute the mental 



equality of the sexes, we shall assume that in her appro- 
priate station, relations, and duties, woman is the peer 
of man. This will not be denied ; nor, indeed, can it 
be, without fiiulting the Author of our being, at the 
thought of which we are shocked. Or if with regard 
to some mental endowments she is man's inferior, must 
it not be admitted that in some she is his equal, and in 
others his superior 1 Has she not a fancy as vivid and 
lively, an imagination which soars as boldly and loftily ? 
Is not her discrimination as clear and as acute, her rea- 
soning powers as strong, and her judgment as correct 
as his ? We speak only of native, original capacity. 
With regard to the affections — do not the gentler and 
the sweeter make their permanent lodgment in her 
bosom, rather than in his who fondly and proudly 
dreams of his own native superiority ? As to the moral 
capacity, including both an aptitude for the attainment 
of moral excellence, and the pleasures arising there- 
from, is she at all man*s inferior? Here, at least, both 
occupy common ground. But in a moral view, equal- 
ity is not all we claim. She is not only a successful 
competitor for superior purity and moral goodness, but 
also for superior usefulness. To oppose this claim with 
success, it must be met firom the time her insinuafing 
smile and her inspiring influence begin to exert them- 
selves, like the gentle showers of spring on the enlarg- 
ing bud, or like the. genial sun-rays on the opening 
flower — on the intellectual being which rests on her 
bosom, or gambols around her feet. Here it begins. 
But where does it end, and what is its measure t To 
see these, it must be viewed in all its operations and 
bearings, instilling principles, forming habits, controlling 
in the choice of pursuits in life, and stamping its influ- 
ence on the character and manners. The amount of 
usefulness, and strength and extent of the influence 
exerted, must be estimated, not in an individual or family 
only ; but in a community, a nation, the worid, befixe 
her claims to rivalship in usefulness can be surrendered. 
But let it not be forgotten, that while it is contended 
she is equal in capacity, the result depends almost 
entirely on its improvement This, we conceive, is the 
true cause of her inferiority. Thus we are brought 
back directly to our starting point — the importance of a 
correct and elevated standard of excellence, intellectual 
and moral, that woman's education, her taste, her aims, 
her principles and standing, may be that in nature and 
elevation to which she is justly entitled in view of her 
endowments, relations, obligations, and capacities, as a 
social, intellectual, and moral being. 

As true excellence, therefore, must consist in a highly 
cultivated state of our intellectual and moral fisu^ulties ; 
and as the cultivation of the former without the latter, 
leaves us destitute of the power both to enjoy and to do 
good, we can be at no loss for the true— 4he only true 
standard of excellence : the combination of high intel- 
lectual and moral culture. The former without the 
latter is like a giant without discretion; wasting his 
strength in sluggish inactivity or misguided and fruitless 
oflbrt, or employing his strength only for his own injury 
and that of others. The latter without the former loses 
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half its present advantage, both to its possessor and to 
others. Such an one is hke a man laboring to do good 
with but one hand, while one whose mind and heart 
are both duly cultivated and improved, has the Aill ex- 
ercise of all his powers, securing to himself a revenue 
of joy and usefulness here, and an eternity of bliss and 
fruition hereafler. 

St, Charka, Mo^ Aprils, 1841. 



Original. 
BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 

To a mind alive to a delicate sense of the beautiful, 
nature presents various charms, either sublime and ter- 
rible, or in more mild and placid forms. Some minds 
are entertained by the wild fury of the elements, and 
the roar of cataracts ; others delight to gaze at the set- 
ting sun, or watch the budding flower, and mark its 
progress from one stage of being to another. Who, at 
the approach of a storm, has noted the clouds hanging 
in huge masses over head, frowning in dark displeasure, 
and then listened to the peals of thunder reverberating 
along the sky, as the lightning's play scathed the hea- 
vens, without being moved by the sublimity of the 
scene, and awed into reverence for that God who ia the 
author of these awful phenomena ? 

But the more mild and placid scenes are also capable 
of entertaining. Sun-set u a lovely scene. At the 
close of the day, when the muscles and chords of the 
mind (if you will allow me the expression) are all re- 
laxed, it is pleasant to watch the king of day gradually 
sinking to repose, painting the clouds with more varie- 
gated and goigeous tints, than the most vivid imagixia- 
tion could conceive. His rising, too, is no less beauti- 
ful. Peter the Great expressed his wonder that men 
should be so stupid as not to rise eveiy morning to be- 
hold one of the most glorious sights in the imiverse. 
''They take delight," said he, ''in gazing on a picture, 
the trifling woHl of a mortal, and at the same time, ne- 
glect one painted by the hand of the Deity himsel£" 

The landscape, the majestic river, or the mighty deep, 
are all subjects which ought to excite in us feelings of 
the deepest humility, and also lead us to adore that 
God who so causes nature to tend to the gratification 
of our minds. 

ISigkt is another state of nature that ought not to be 
overlooked. What pleasure there is in contemplating 
the moon, and the stars and planets, in their nightly 
courses ! These objects should not fail to induce for- 
getfulness of the things of time, and cause us to look 
beyond its bounds, and soar in thought to ''fitirer 
worlds." The contemplation of the charms of nature 
ought to inspire us with devotion. God made all these 
things; we should therefore look through nature to her 
Architect We should trace in the heavens and in the 
earth — in their fields of ether and of light—in their fixed 
or changing forms of beauty and of gloiy, the tokens 
of His supreme wisdom and power, who " stretches 
out the heavens as a curtain, and hangs the earth over 
the empty space." W. 



Original. 
HELEN IN HEAVEN. 

BY MISS X. B. BAKSR. 

O ! WEKP no more for thine innocent child—- 

« 

He who the blest treasure had given, 
Saw best, that all pure and undefiled. 
She should pass to her rest in heaven. 

But now, while the storm of grief is chill. 
And thy heart is with anguish riven; 

Content thee to think, how calm and still 
Is the rest of thy Helen in heaven. 

The scorching noon, the dampning shade. 
The storm that darkens at even. 

The light of her beauty shall never fride. 
For ahe blooms with the flowers of heaven. 

The sorrow, the toil, the strife and woe. 
That to mourners of earth arc given ; 

And the many ills that are thine below. 
Disturb not her rest in heaven. 

Prepare thee for those pure lealms above. 
So that when life's tics are riven. 

Thou shalt clasp in the arms of a purer love. 
Thy departed Helen in heaven. 
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f* The path of the just is as the shining light, that ahineth 
more and more unto the perfect day," Frov. iv, 18. 

Whxrx the cloud-capt mountain's head 
Its dark and barren summit rears. 
Where the eagle makes his bed. 
Morning's glimm'ring light i^ipean. 
Day's bright regent, softly slow, 
Comes to bless the world below. 

Now his golden disk is seen, 
Misty darkness breaks away. 
Smiles the dew-bespangled green. 
Millions hail the opening day, 
Man, and feather'd minstrels too. 
Haste to toil, or sport, anew. 

Clearer gleams the cheering ray. 
Bursting glory meets our gaze. 
Shines upon us perfect day 
Lighted up with orient blaze: 
Heav'n and earth resplendent shine, 
Gamish'd with a light divine. 

Mary ! thus may heav'nly lig^t. 
Rising gently on thy soul. 
Darkness chase, till glory bright 
Dawn upon and fill the whole ; 
Cheering, blessing, grace display. 
Shining to the perfect day. 
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THE FULLY RIPE. 

BT &ST. &. SAPr. 

<* Observe hto awful pomait, and admire : 
Nor flop at wonder ; imitate and Uyo.** 

Oir ft lowering and murky Saturday evening in De- 
cember, my horse stopped at the residence of an aged 
Congregational minister, who resided in the neighbor- 
hood of one of my regular Sabbath appointments, in 
the northern part of Michigan. I gently tapped at the 
door, having my portmanteaus resting on my left arm. 
I was immediately ushered in by the amiable hostess of 
the house, the daughterwin-law of the old gentleman, by 
whom I was introduced to him. I found him to be 

** An aged man, a man of cares, 
Wrinkled and carved, and white with hoary bain." 



He had transcended the period allotted to the children 
of men as pOgrims on earth; and, to be released from 
the hvaz of the world, had taken up his residence in a 
qmet and peaceful neighborhood, waiting the call of his 
Master to enter the upper sanctuary. His features were 
those of the aged pilgrim. I was reminded of Abrsr 
ham, the friend of God and of Israel, ready to gather 
up his feet and depart 

The old gentleman had accompanied his son to this 
country eight or ten yesis ago, and had since then 
gathered around him a small, but interesting flock, con- 
sisting, principally, of Scotch Presbyterians, and his 
own countrymen. New Englanders. To these, he min- 
istered each succeeding Sabbath the treasures of the 
Gospel, from his well stored and deeply pious mind. 

I had not been in his company long before I found 
myself sitting at the feet of a teacher, who, in his con- 
versation, was remaxkably interesting and instructive. 
He had been educated in one of the New England col- 
leges expressly for the ministry ; and this was the fifiy- 
third year of his attendance at the altar. It was like 
talking with past ages. He had been a close observer 
of transpiring events. He spoke of religion as it existed 
sixty years since in the land of steady habits, and of 
the wonderful changes which had come over the face of 
things since that period. He vividly described the pro- 
gress of the French infidelity, and the danger which 
many supposed religion was in of receiving a final 
overthrow. Said he, <'I am truly astonished at the 
contrast presented between the sermons written in those 
days, and sermons written after the storm had subsided,'* 
He then adverted to the rapid rise, in immediate suc- 
cession, of Unitarianism, which had made its appear- 
ance but a short time before the age of infidelity, and 
seemed to think that the latter was aided in its progress 
by the former. After mentioning these things with 
great apparent interest a flash of joy beamed in his 
countenance as he spoke of the final triumph of religion 
and vital piety. 

Our conversation gradually changed from one subject 
to another. He was familiar wiU& the early politicians 
of our country. He spoke of the elder Adams, and of 



Hamilton, and of the great Jefferson, on whom he pas- 
sed some severe criticisms. 

At length I asked for his views respecting the mil- 
lenium. His answer awakened my deepest interest. 
He thought that the period was approaching, and be- 
lieved it would be gradual. The revivals of religion, 
which were taking place throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, were the sure precurson of some 
great moral revolution. In confirmation of this, he re- 
ferred to the prophecies, and spoke particularly of the 
calculations made upon the mystical periods in the Book 
of DanieL He had lived when revivals were almost 
unknown to the people of New England ; and in two 
instances, when they commenced in bis Church, they 
were not understood, and were discouraged. In speaks 
ing of the evident changes in religious feelings and so- 
cieties, as evidences of the approach of this long- 
expected period, he remarked with emotion, <* There is 
something important at our doors; and I apprehend 
that the day of the battle of God Almighty i» at hand. 
Some great events are about bursting upon us. Fire 
thrown from the altar into the world will produce com- 
motion. The political appearance of Europe and Asia, 
at this time, indicate mighty conflicts and revolution." 

The houn of the evening passed with interest until 
the clock struck nine, when he observed that the time 
for retirement had come. He arose and went to the 
book-case, and took down a large Family Bible, and 
read the third chapter of the 1st Book of Samuel, which 
gives the account of Samuel's call to the office of a 
prophet This was the chapter in regular order of fiim- 
ily devotion. I was invited to attend the services of 
the altar. This done, we retired with the most inter- 
esting and pleasant feelings for our nightly repose. 

Little did any of us think that this aged minister's 
end was so near at hand, or that the measure of his 
days was full. How uncertain is life ? It was even so. 
His last hour was just expiring. 

I arose the next morning and found him communing 
with the <<holy Book divine." The services of the 
morning were unusually solemn, just as they should be 
in the chamber of death. He read the chapter in order, 
and assisted by bis grand-daughter, a girl about twelve 
yean of age, who stood by his chair and rested her arm 
around his neck, sung one of Watts' beautiful hymns; 
after which, he offered his last audible prayer. He re- 
tired to his room to prepare for Church; and while 
there, fell to the floor. I assisted to raise and place 
him on the bed. But his labon were closed. He was 
gathered as fruit, fully ripe, into the gamer of the Lord. 
Then fell one of Zion's polished pillars. 



« God's vast existence ne'er decayi» 
His age does never grow ; 

Past, present, future, in his sight. 
Are one eternal how. 

Soon shall th' appointed angel stand 
O'er earth, and air, and sea. 

And swear by Him who ever lives. 
Time shall no longer be." 
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MARTHA AND MARY. 

9T BSY. ISAAC XBBBRT. 

''And Jeeiu answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, 
thou art careful and troubled about many things; but Mary 
hath chosen that good part which shall nci be taken away 
ftom her." 

Mabtha and Mary were pious, and our Savior ap- 
peals to have been peculiarly attached to the family of 
which they were members. They both sought his ap- 
probation ; but the former did not select the best method 
to secure it. She was sincere, but her piety, at least 
in this instance, erred. She supposed that the most 
appropriate entertainment she could bestow upon her 
Master, was a great variety of the fruits of her indus- 
try, and of the offerings of her hospitality ; and with 
this view she was careful and troubled about many 
things. For the time being she seems to have laid 
aside the concerns of her soul, an attention to which 
would of all things have been most agreeable to her 
Savior. 

In the conduct of Martha, on this occasion, we have 
a striking exhibition of a worldly spirit. Worldlings, 
whether male or female, are always careful (anxious) 
and troubled (perplexed;) and while they have the 
care and trouble of many things, they have the real 
enjoyment of nothing. 

Mary's was a different spirit. She dismissed every 
thing but concern for her higher interests, and humbly 
seated herself at the feet of Jesus to hear his gracious 
words. If Maiy and Martha now lived — if this were 
the land of Judea, and Christ were now teaching there- 
in, vriiich of your fair readers would not prefer the 
humble position of Maiy to the ambitious cares of Mar- 
tha*s houBwifery 1 

We have said that the piety of Martha ened. Our 
Savior admired and respected her devotion, but correct* 
ed her error, (an evidence of real friendship worthy the 
person by whom it was given,) and his reproof demands 
OUT serious regard. He does not directly criminate her 
for unnecessary neglect of his doctrines and precepts, 
but appeals to her in love, and endeavors to convince 
her that her choice is unfortunate, and that her sister 
has done better. 

Martha's mistake is the mistake of thousands. She 
attached more importance to present temporal wants, 
than to the wants of the souL This is the error of the 
multitude who think they must have every earthly 
thing before they can be happy. Christ's doctrine is 
different He plainly declares that "one thing [not 
many] is needfuL" By this one thing he evidently 
means the ''love of God shed abroad in the heart;*' 
and as we cannot be happy without this love, how true 
the declaration — ^it is needful— €ui much as if he had 
said, other things, and many are, or may be expedient, 
but this *<one thing" is indispensable. 

It is said that all Scripture is given by inspiration of 
Ood, and is profitable for doctrine, for repnpf, for cor- 
rection, instruction, &c. ; and if this circimistance, as 



detailed by the evangelist, teaches any thing, it teaches 
that religion is so absolutely necessary to our happiness 
that no real happiness is to be consistently looked for 
without it I would (if possible) seize the attention of 
the reader, and fix it intently upon this truth. This 
was the great subject of our Savior's discourse to Mar- 
tha and Mary ; and evidences of its truth are to be 
found in the experience of all. 

Upon the important subject of religion let us consider 
the great f and in too many instances the fatal impropri- 
ety of substituting a mere expedient for that which is 
e88ential — "one thing needful." "Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father," is that for which 
nothing can be safely substituted. We may have 
health, wealth, and friends — we may dwell in high pla^ 
ces, and bask in the sunshine of earthly prosperity — all 
without may be cheerfulness and gladness; but unless 
we enjoy this best gifl, within us will be a sense of 
emptiness, and a feeling of bitter disappointment Nor 
is it strange that it should be so, since the occasion 
exists in the very constitution of our being. 

We are naturally religious. This may be inferred 
firom the aim of the Almighty in our creation. We 
were made to glorify God ; but surely God did not in- 
tend to bring his gloiy out of considerations involving 
merely the symmetry and beauty of our physical 
frames. The glory of our Creator was to be displayed 
in our happiness, and our happiness was made to de- 
pend on the dignity of our minds and our moral puri- 
ty; and these are religious states. This proves that 
in the beguining God gave us a religious instinct which 
would always incline us to him. We are prone to 
think of religion as a mere contingency interposed by 
God, to recover us from our lapsed condition — an ac- 
cidental provision for which we never could have had 
use if we had not fidlen, and which will be of no ser- 
vice to us afler we are restored. If we speak of Chris- 
tianity abstractly, this, to a certain extent, is true; but 
without some quafification, it will be a poor compliment 
either to our nature or our future condition. Religion 
was not made necessary to us by the fall, but only 
Christianity, as a new development of it. We were 
created religious. Our first parents enjoyed God's fel- 
lowship in paradise; and after we are saved in heaven, 
our crowning excellence will be heart-felt devotion to 
God. In the simplicity of piety we shall enjoy that 
heaven of love and happiness for which we were form- 
ed. On this subject it is not too much to say that re- 
ligion is a part of us, and that every person who is des- 
titute of it, is not an integer, but the fraction of a hu- 
man being. Truly, then, religion is needful, and it is 
" one thing." There is a sense in which it is said to 
be a compound of parts; but comprehensively it is 
like its Author — one and indivisible — it is like a chain, 
the which you deprive of its use when you break one 
link. And, reader, it can make you happy. It is com- 
petent to this difficult task. Yes, you can be happy 
without "possessing earth or seas." Then seek happi- 
ness — seek it without delay, or sloth, or intermission. 
Let it be thy portion in time, and thy heritage in eter- 
nity. 
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Original. 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 

IKTBODUCTIOir. 

Evsht month of our lives we witness incidents 
which might be wrought into a useful and entertaining 
volume. If genius and taste could be employed in 
skillfully selecting and setting forth these incidents, the 
public would forego the forgeries of wild imagination. 
I say this not to raise expectations. I have no *< truth 
stranger than fiction'* for the entertainment of the 
reader. I will recite some common place incidents, 
composing pictures of real life and individual character. 
They will not be as exciting as the fabled onsets of 
chivalry, with its clash of helmets and cloven shields. 
But there are yet some gentle spirits who can find 
amusement in scenes less ferocious than glancnig 
swords, pierced breast-plates, and the dying convul- 
sions of vanquished heroes. To such, and such only, 
I present the following sketch. The names of course 
are assumed. 

CHAPTER I. 
17NHAPPT HARRXAOBS. 

" Not souls of melancholy strain, 
Still silent, or that still complain. 

Can the dear bondage bless ; 
As well might heavenly concert spring 
From two old lutes with ne'er a string, 

Or none beside the bass." 

A friend of mine, Mr. Flitwood, once called upon 
me to solicit advice in regard to an occurrence which 
had disturbed his domestic peace, and was causing him 
much anxiety. He was a religious man, but had un- 
advisedly married a woman of the world, with a stipu- 
lation that all the family associates should be selected 
from amongst the serious, and that formal devotion 
should be maintained in their dwelling. For almost 
two yean the course of things had run on smoothly ; 
but recently a new-comer into the neighborhood had 
succeeded in rendering Mrs. Flitwood unhappy in her 
seclusion, and disposed to violate her nuptial pledge. 
From Mr. Flitwood's rehearsal it seems he had dis- 
covered that Mrs. Standish (so I will call her) was 
an unpromising acquaintance, and had endeavored, by 
gently means, to break off the intimacy. '<My dear," 
said he one day as he sat on one end of the sofa, and 
Mrs. Flitwood on the other, " my dear, you seem to 
admire Mrs. Standish." 

"Indeed, Fm delighted with her." 

" Pray, what about her do you so much admire V* 

"Her conversation — ^hcr manners — ^her indepen- 
dence." 

"Her independence ! Do you consider hers a virtu- 
ous independence ?" 

" I deem independence itself a virtue ; and Mrs. 
Standish excels all my friends in that particular." 

" Pray give me an example." 

" Why, last week her husband forbade her going to 
the party, but she snapped her fingers at him and de- 
clared she toould go." 

" My dear, do you call that independence 1" 
Certainly." 
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" And approve of it 1 " 

" To be sure ; and if my husband should thwart me 
thus, I might treat him in the same manner." 

Just then dinner was announced. The subject^ of 
course, was waived ; but Mr. Flitwood was chagrined 
to find that his wife had not only adopted such views 
of conjugal privilege, but had became desperate enough 
to announce them, and as much as warn her husband 
that it would be perilous to interfere with her pleasures, 
however he might disrelish or condemn them. Alas ! 
thought he, as he sat down to dinner, these notions she 
got from Mrs. Standish. 

Dinner being over, Mr. Flitwood silently withdrew 
to his library, and gave himself up to unpleasant fore- 
bodings. In about an hour a carriage stopped at his 
door. Soon after, some persons entered an adjoining 
room, into which the library opened, and commenced a 
conversation. It chanced that the door was unlatched 
and a little ajar, and Mr. Flitwood was in too cold a 
humor to close it. Propriety, however, would have pie- 
vented his listening, had not the first words roused his 
curiosity. Mrs. Standish was there, and for perfect 
security Mrs. F. had conducted her to the chamber for 
private chit chat, which ran in part as follows : 

" I am happy to say, Mrs. Standish, that the work is 
begun. I as good as told my husband to-day, that 
henceforth I will do as I please. I am now resolved to 
re-enter society, and no longer be robbed of pleasure 
by the conscientious whims of my family." 

" Well, Mrs. Flitwood, my impressions are that you 
are right I am glad you are resolved; and now I 
advise you to execute. Mrs. Gaulette gives a splendid 
party next week, and you must go. I will tell her an 
invitation would be acceptable, and she vrill be delight- 
ed. But be sure and come— should you fail, it will 
never be forgotten." 

" Nothing but death shall prevent I may have a 
battle ; but the sooner my husband is conquered the 
better, and conquered he shall be, cost what it may." 

Mrs. Standish applauded her resolution, exhorted her 
to constancy, called her a woman of decision, kissed 
her, and off they trudged down stairs, edified by the 
precious interview. Mr. FUtwood sighed at the pros- 
pect before him ; but resolved with great aidor to meet 
the exigency like a man and a Christian. After some 
deliberation, however, he felt that he needed the counsel 
of a friend ; and making known to me the above circum- 
stances, solicited my deUberate advice. I heard him 
with undisguised interest, and sincerely lamented his 
condition. He was to be pitied. Of all afiiictions, 
that which comes from bad matches is most to be de- 
precated. To be unfortunate in wedlock is the sum of 
human miseries. And above all, deliver me from a 
fractious woman. She is worse than a perpetual 
small-pox. Bind me to an alligator, or weld me to a 
heated plowshare— tie me to any thing in air or ocean 
but a shrew. A simpleton is queenly, and a slattern 
tolerable ; for offensive odors can be endured. But the 
shrew, you know, is a tigress ; and her presence awa- 
kens no other impulse than to watch against violence, 
and provi^for self-preservation* 
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CHAPTEK II. 

▲ LADY WITHOUT DBCUIOV. 

" Woman in years, a child in grief and joy. 
Take back thy doll and re-aaBume the toy." 

I was willing to advise, but asked time to deliberate. 
It was a difficult case. This will be perceived when 
the reader shall have been made acquainted with the 
characters of the two ladies. I will briefly describe 
them. 

Mis. Flitwood was by no means the rude, ill-natured, 
tyrannical woman she would appear to be from the 
above rehearsaL She had been piously reared in a 
family of great wealth and respectability, and all that 
education and the best society could do towards im- 
parting to a beautiful woman the highest polish and 
accomplishments, had been done for her. Her dispo- 
sition was naturally amiable. Her intellect was bril- 
liant, and was displayed in conversation to great advan- 
tage. There was originally but one defect in her char- 
acter — she wanted decision. From her childhood, per- 
suasion could lead her any where. Her credulity was 
past all bounds. It seemed as though all sorts of faith, 
except the Christian, were spontaneous to her mind. 
She believed things just as readily without, or contrary 
to evidence, as with it. Her (pinions had nothing to 
do with proof. She would change them on any sub- 
ject ten times a day without the shadow of a reason. 
She would permit the prating of one whom she knew 
to be the greatest gossip in the neighborhood to con- 
vince her of that which her senses contradicted. A 
mischievous school-mate once persuaded her that the 
water of a neighboring cascade fell toward the zenith, 
and sent her home to prove the absurdity to her mother. 

I said that she originally had but this one defect. 
But it proved in her a prolific seed of eviL Led this 
way and that by the simple and designing, her habits 
were either unsettled or settled wrong. Her character 
was unformed. She yielded to impressions as readily 
as infancy ; but they were soon effaced. Like images 
of the camera obscura, they were shadows, and faded 
away. She had been educated religiously, and her 
conscience, lefl to itself, was on the side of religion. 
In a serious mood she had pledged herself to a sober 
and secluded life. She loved the man who married her. 
He had wealth, reputation, talents, engaging manners 
and a fine person. His piety was sincere and decided, 
and his attachment to her would never have induced 
the offer of his hand, without a prospect of uninter- 
rupted domestic retirement and devotion. For this he 
haxl made provision. Mrs. Flitwood started with com- 
mendable zeal to fulfill this part of her engagement. 
And for months she had been happy. But a change 
had come over her. She was tempted to look back to 
the pleasures she had resigned, and the glance awaken- 
ed desire. From that moment she was unhappy. Do- 
mestic seclusion became, each succeeding day, a state 
of severer duresse. She knew none of the joys of re- 
ligion, and its restraints at last became intolerably irk- 
some. She was still in her rosy youth, and pleasure 
solicited her in every form. It is true that for a few 
months the gay had not pursued her with|>refl8ing in- 



vitations; and Mr. Flitwood was beginning to hope 
that she would soon be free from temptation. But in 
this instance he was a bad philosopher. While pressed 
with solicitations, Mrs. Flitwood was content to know 
that her company was courted, and that her presence 
would be hailed with pleasure everywhere. But when 
she was no longer invited abroad, her ambiiion was 
mortified. To be given up and forgotten by her gay 
friends was more than she was prepared to endure. 
Nor is it the only instance among females, in which 
vanity was a stronger passion than the most intemper- 
ate love of social pleasures. Mr. Flitwood soon b^^ 
came convinced of his error; but not till just now was 
he aware that the serpent was in his paradise, and his 
ruin half accomplished. 

chapteh III. 

A WOMAN OP nCPKSSSIOKS. 

« Alaa ! that innate tendency to wrong. 

Should to our very being's germ belong. 

Alas ! that impulse does our reason win, 

And make our passive souls the slaves of sin ; 

Till vice, unquestioned, makes its easy way. 

And conscience, bribed, yields to its sovereign sway.*' 

Mrs. Standish was the agent of thb mischief. Her 
character is worthy of close inspection. In regard to 
decision she was the very opposite of Mrs. Flitwood. 
Napoleon did not excel her in the sentiment of inde- 
pendence, nor go much beyond her in the masculine 
expression of it But her manners were not uniform. 
She had, in this respect, her Sabbath and week day 
suits. Towards strangers and partial acquaintances 
her decision did not show itself in bold asseverations 
and vulgar obtrusions. To such her manner was calm 
and gentle. Her words flowed like the breathing^ of 
the lute, and the music of her voice thrilled and thraUed 
the soul. Its influence over me, when I first heard it, 
will never be forgotten. It was a conjurer's fiiscina- 
tion. It seemed to me to be composed of all the sooth- 
ing melodies of the universe. I cannot even faintly 
recollect its tones of witchciy, but my soul melts down 
in me to this very day. If Satan discoursed to Eve in 
such honied accents, no wonder the temptation was 
successful, and the immaculate were defiled. Blended 
with this apparent gentleness was an obstinacy uncon- 
querable as death. Like a planet she moved sofily, 
but none could check her flight. And beneath her gra- 
cious manner the discerning might detect the vailed 
tokens of self-willed defiance. 

To her familiars she was difiercnt. They saw ex- 
pressed what from others was concealed. Before her 
household she threw off all disguises. It was a moral 
metamorphosis. O, that she alone (I regret to say it) 
possessed the unhappy faculty of being an angel abroad 
and a demon at home ! 

This woman was religious; and of course she was^.. 
obstinately so. She commenced devotion with surpri- 
sing zeal, yielding her whole soul a sacrifice. High 
hopes there were concerning her; and had she been as 
docile as she was determined, she might have fulfilled 
the highest expectations of this charity. But in three 
months aiier her conversion she deemed herself in the 
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highest state of sanctity* In a year, Christian minis- 
ten were incompetent to counsel her. She knew more 
than they all of the duties and privileges of religion. 
She could instruct a patriarch who had preached forty 
years, while an exhortation in return would have been 
deemed out of place. No wonder she made shipwreck ; 
but houo is the strangest of alL 

Unlike most apostates, she relapsed, not by violating 
conscience. Conscience wss her guide at eveiy step of 
her backslidings. She summoned that mysterious pow- 
er to sit in judgment on her actions; and whatever it 
condemned she vigilantly eschewed. She followed con^ 
science then. Her feult wss that conscience did not 
follow the word of God. She studied her own impres- 
sions — ^not the Bible. Some say that to be Christians 
we must regard both. I incline to believe it But Mrs. 
Standish did not think so. She never referred to the 
Bible; but <'my impressions" wss a phrase scarcely 
ever out of her mouth. By her impressions she con- 
demned, and by them she justified. If her impres^ons 
moved her to pray, she prayed; if not, she let it alone. 
If they moved her to speak, she spoke; if not, she was 
silent If they moved her to Church, she went; if 
not, she stayed at home. If they moved her to prayer 
meeting, she ^ forsook not the assembling of the saints 
together;'* if not, her seat was empty. If they moved 
her to visit the sick, she visited ; if not, she refrained. 
If they moved her to the cucharist, she communed; if 
not, she declined. If they moved her to think and 
speak well of neighbors, she was merciful to their in- 
terestB; if not, they might suffer at her lips. She was 
careful, in one word, not to go contraxy to her impres- 
sions, lead her how or where they might You may 
ask why. Because she deemed the Holy Spirit to be 
the author of her impressions. She received them as 
from God. Of course she must not slight them. They 
were to her as the pillars of cloud and of fire; and like 
the journeying hosts, she must miss her Canaan or fol- 
low her guide. And impressions were her guide. 

I trust the reader is aware that when one yields to 
be governed by impulses, Satan helps the deceived soul 
to all sorts of impulses except the pure and good. The 
Holy Spirit makes impressions by the word, read and 
practiced; not through men and women's fancies. 
Mrs. Standish had repudiated the word, and of course 
had lost the Spirit She was therefore at sea, driven 
by the wind, without compass, chart, or soundings. 
Satan veered the breeze and set the helm. No wonder 
she had lost her reckoning, and drifted beyond the lim- 
its of God*s law. At her conversion, which seemed 
genuine, she fled from gay society as Lot did from 
Sodom. But in twelve short months, under the con- 
venient guidance of these impulses, she turned her 
face backward. Friends admonished her. But she 
replied, *' Corucience does not condemn me,** They 
strove to teach her better, but beyond that point she 
never would go. Led by degrees from one scene of 
self-indulgence to another, instead of a recluse, she 
became once more the frequenter and vindicator of 
pleasure parties; and her gay friends confidently pre- 



dicted that in one year she would be restored to the 
ball-room and theater, and would be as free as any of 
them from the shackles of superstition. 

The prophecy seemed reasonable. Why not! She 
could already abuse a servant, slander a firiend, and be- 
tray a confidant; and meanwhile, be as devout as a 
dervise. I dreaded that she would soon make her debut 
in a waltz, with her eyes upturned, showing the whits 
of pure devotion. For when the religious consent to 
follow their own impressions, there is no reason why 
they should not mistake sacrilege for sanctity, and blaa- 
phemy for devotion. Such persons have been blinded, 
till they could violate the most sacred ties; and bur- 
dened by crimes lees flagitious only than Cain's, could, 
with inef&ble sel^«omplacency, claim **a. conadenoe 
void of offense toward God and toward man." And 
they were sincere. Mrs. Standish was so. 

cHAPTsa ly. 

TBI TBMPTATION. 

" His words, replete with guile, 
Into her heart too easj entnace won ; 
Fix*d on the fruit she gazed, which to behold 
Might tempt alone, and in her ean the sound 
Tet rung of his persuasive words.'* ^ 

Some wonder why it is that error is mora ambitious * 
of proselytes than truth. Suppose, say they, that 
the errorist is sincere, it mostly happens that his system 
brings no experimental good to its converts. They in- 
stance Universalism, and assert that its aseal is incon- 
sistent with its theological assumptions. Its leading 
doctrine is, that all will be saved. But this frdth is 
urged on men as earnestly as though all who waive it 
would be damned. It professes, indeed, to seek our 
present happiness. But this is equally inconsistent; 
for as it teaches that men's sins form Uie measure of 
their punishment, to alleviate their sufferings would 
thwart the divine administration, obstruct the course of 
justice, and peril the sinner's future weed, by rendering 
his present punishment partial and inade<iuate. It ven- 
tures, lastly, to justify its zeal, by pleading its tendency 
to check transgression and to promote moral virtue. 
But this is inconsistent; for it teaches that God, who 
could have prevented all sin, might now consistently 
supplant it from the world ; but is pleased to indulge 
its reign and miseries for a season, in prospect of its 
future resulting gains and benefits. How dare 1/ 
then oppose the plan of God's benevolence, and strive 
against the working of those agencies, by which the 
human family is to increase its stores of happinessi 

It is well argued; and no plausible answer can be 
made. Yet this and other erron are diffused with a 
pains-taking which would not dishonor the most benev- 
olent of mankind. How is it accounted for 1 

The Bible teaches how. We leam from it that sin 
and holiness are both disposed to propagation — that 
phUo-progemtiveness (forgive the term) belongs not 
only to charity but to malevolence. The scenes of 
paradise are prool They show that Satan, as well as 
Deity, is vigilant and active — that he is a relentless pro- 
pagandist First, God appears in his creative eneigieB. 
And what majestic power is employed to form a perfisct 
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worid, prepaie s pdrfect Cden, aoid place a perfect an- 
eeatjy ef a purely happy race in these blisafal regions 
of light and lore. What next? He <'who goes about 
aeeking whom he may devour," itinerates irom hell, 
transfoimB his very person, seductively applies himself 
to our freedom and our frailty, and mars a second 
heavmi. He generates in human souls his own de- 
praved passions, among which is that love of diffunng 
evil which bfooght him into paradise, and fbrmed in 
him the purpose of blotting out its glories. From that 
time to this, evil persons have "waxed worse and 
worse, deceiving and being deceivied." 

Mrs. Standish was deceived, and she was a deceiver. 
She was deceived in regard to her own views and prac- 
tices, and she deceived others into the imitation of 
them. Her eye was now on Mrs. FUtwood, and we 
will trace more minutely than in the opening chapter, 
the steps by which she allured that amiable woman 
from conjugal allegiance and happiness. She seems to 
have had no aim but that of proselyting. She was 
ambitiouB to mold Mr. FUtwood after her own moral 
likeness. But him she could not reach, unless^ as the 
serpent our first parent, she might sway^ him from his 
sobriety by the influence of his wife. She tiierefbre 
bent all her attention and care on Mrs. Flitwood. She 
indulged no malice toward her, and none toward her 
husband; but this only shows that all the fruits of mal- 
ice may grow on the stock of error ; and that it is need- 
ful we should not only believe ourselves right, but 
should actually be so. The manners of Mrs. Standish 
were adapted to secure influence. iNo wonder, then, 
that she controled Mrs. FUtwood, whose inteUect was 
brilliant, but could only soar, not fathom — who had no 
patience for investigation, no suspicion of lurking mis- 
chief; but a creduUty, if not a charity, which covered a 
multitude of sins. Resolved to lead this woman out of 
her retirement, Mrs. Standish met her with a subduing 
manner, claimed her as a friend, professed a finn attach- 
ment, and gave her tokens of what appeared to be un- 
reserved confldence. In a word, she strengthened her 
influence over Mn. FUtwood by the moat guarded, yet 
apparently, the most mgenuous intercourse. Thus erne 
advantage was secured. 

The second step was to destroy or impair the influ- 
ence of her husband. She knew this would peril do- 
mestic peace; but she had too little happiness at home 
to bo soUcitous about preserving it abroad. Here she 
needed caution. She found Mre. FUtwood a most de- 
voted wife, who from her wedding day up to that hour, 
had felt no regret at seclusion from the world. Happy 
in the fruition of all her heart desired, she had well-nigh 
forgotten that there was a world. For of all native 
aidon which glow in human bosoms, the conjugal ap- 
proach in bliss most nearly the divine. ReUgious joys 
are sweeter, but they descend from heaven. 

Mrs. Standish saw that such love toward a husband 
cx>uld not be quenched at once. Patience, like con- 
s^umption, must chill it by degrees. She proceeded 
warily. While she always went before to pioneer the ] 
way, she managed not to advance so rapitHy as to leave I 
20 



her victim without th^ sphere of strong and dangeroua 

attraction. Like Satan, her precursor — 

<' With tmct oblique 
At firM, as one who sought access, but feared 
To interrupt, sidelong ahe worked her \n.j ; 
Aa when a ship, hj sicillful steersmen wrought, 
Kigh river's mouth or foreland, where the wind 
Veers ofi, as oft so steen and shifts the sail i 
So varied she." 

Sometimes she turned the conversation to Mrs. FKt^ 
wood's fiamily-^^poke of its dignity, aasociationB, &c»- 
and then asked about hit family, as though it might be 
doubted if the wife and husband were peers in parent 
age. Mrs. FUtwood noticed such insinuations; but 
her friend only queried, and therefore could not be com- 
plained of. **What a pious, worthy man your hus- 
band is/' she would say; '*but bigotry has spoiled 
him." If Mrs. FUtwood became reative, she would 
add: <*I mean no disrespect— ^e best Christians have 
some errors." Thus did the syren strive to draw har 
friend away from the Eden of her blias, and thrust her 
into the wilderness of this world*s communions. 

Her insinuations took effect. Mrs. FUtwood did not 
know it — did not mean it. She would not for the 
world, have esteemed Mr. FUtwood one jet or tittle 
less. She loved to reverence him, and felt that her 
bliss was bound up in reverence. But it is difficult — 
perhaps impossible — ^to associate with those who dis- 
esteem our friends, and not sooner or later feel the influ- 
ence of their opinions. Mrs. FUtwood became a spec- 
ulator on her husband's character. She watched criti- 
cally for those faiUngs hinted at by Mrs. Standish. 
This was a misfortune. Critics Jind defects, or fancy 
them; and whether found or &ncied they appear as 
real blemishes. There are no critics in heaven ; and 
it is doubtful if there should be any among wives 
and husbands, who, next to angels, are bound by rela- 
tions the most intimate and sacred. If I am ever so 
unfortunate as to get a bad wife, I wiU be blind to all 
her failings, and no one shall expose them to me with 
impunity. 

With all her art and influence, Mrs. Standish might 
have failed, but for an event which seemed of evil ori- 
gin, and brought about to aid her. There came from 
abroad a stranger — stranger in person, but not in name, 
or worth, or sympathies — whose visits in different pla- 
ces were hailed with warranted enthusiasm. Wherever 
he sojourned, the people gathered round, and paid 
public homage to his virtues and achievements. He 

visited the town of , and for a day or two, became 

the guest of Mrs. Flitwood's father. All the citizens 
must see him. Of couft» an evening was set apart for 
their introduction. Mr. and Mrs. FUtwood were there; 
and as a branch of the family and leading citizens, 
were jirominent in those ceremonies which were in- 
tended to do honor to their guest. Here Mrs. FUt- 
wood was at home. The circumstances roused her 
ambition. Her brilUant intellect and fascinating man- 
ners were employed with great success to charm the 
crowd of visitors, and most of all, to entertain the in- 
teresting stranger. He was more than pleased; and 
with becoming gallantry, paid her the tribute of modest. 
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w^ deserved compliment In itsdf, this was innocent ; 
but in its consequences, huitfuL Mrs. Flitwobd was 
beguiled. Her taste for pleasure^ quickened by brief 
indulgence, became as strong as ever. As this appetite 
revived, she grew cold towards her husband. 

Mrs. Standish saw it, and with a mother's fondest 
vigilance, set herself to nourish the swelling bud of 
promise. She now felt herself licensed, and did not 
fail to use her liberty. She openly reproached Mr. 
Plitwood, charged him with conjugal unkindness, and 
pointed to many pious gentlemen who mixed with the 
gay world, and gave their fisunilies fall indulgence. 
This strengthened Mrs. Flitwood's erroneous impres- 
sions, and led her to view his conduct with strong dis- 
satisfaction. One other suggestion finished the evil 
work. It was urged, with too much plausibility, that 
his rigor did not flow from principle, but firom cruelty. 
*<This is proved,** said Mrs. Standish, "hj his recent 
conduct When the temptation became violent, he 
himself could go to one of the gayest parties I ever 
witnessed, and become master of ceremonies !" 

"Sure enough," said Mrs. Flitwood, "he has led me 
into the world, and I will profit by his example" 
Twas settled, and from that fatal moment, her only 
care was how and when to make her debut. 

She reasoned well. If gayety is sinful, nothing 
should tempt us to it Mr. Flitwood thought it sinful ; 
yet an occasion of extreme interest overcame his forti- 
tude, and sin and Satan triumphed. He was wrong. 
He should have practiced total abstinence, or granted 
his wife moderate freedom. By one act of indul- 
gence he stripped himself of all authority. He still had 
power, but not the moral right to use it Like Saul 
pursuing David, he grasped the scepter, but it trembled 
in his^hand. His kingdom had departed. From his 
error we learn two things : First, that the wisest men 
may commit egregious blunders; second, that the best 
often contribute to their own misfortunes. H. 

(7b he concluded,) 

m 

WOMAN'S MIND. 

Ths following production is from the pen of a child — 
a Miss of 13 — in Mr. Chase's Female Seminary, Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut The theme is, 

"misfortuke the kurss of genius. 

« Since first the baid of Greece was cradled in her 
armsy Genius has been the nursling of adversity.' In 
its early growth too delicate to bear the' summer heat, 
she bends over and shelters it from the Aa-rrWng beam, 
and though her breath may be chill on its young brow, 
it hardens the muscle and strengthens the nerve. * 

As he who stands in the deep cave sees stars at noon- 
day, so the child of genius looks up from the depths of 
affliction and reads stars in the silent heaven of thought, 
undazzled by the glare of this world's sunlight 

Were not mind gifted with this power to rise supe- 
rior, and even to derive nourishment from misfortune 

creative as it is, it must have lost its proudest trophies. 



Here and there along the g«ck of time, great intellflcta 
have risen and stretched out their hands acrasa the 
wrecks of kingdoms and empires, transmitting to one 
another the torch of science and art, lit at the c<Mnm<m 
sacrificial altar of earthly hopes and afiections. What 
have not the gifted endured ? ImpriaomBent, and tor- 
ture, and exile, and scorn, and the withering coIdneM 
of the loved. The gems of though we wear so car»- 
lessly on our lips are procured and wrested for us like 
orient pearls, by plunging beneath the wave and search* 
ing fiur in the depths of the souL The world heeds nol 
the struggle. 

In long gone ages a blind bard wandered over the 
hills of Greece, and begging, sung to the passera-by tha 
melodious strains which yet echo clearly through the 
long airies of the past Dante sung in exile ; Tasso in 
the gloomy walls of a mad-house ; Cervantes pined in 
Algeiine slavery ; the eyes of Milton were upturned, 
but sightless; and it was during one of the most agita> 
ted periods in English history, Vhere he as a patriot 
was called upon to act his part in the strife^ that he 
' plumed his spirit by abstinence and prayer to sing the 
praise of his Redeemer.' Socrates was condemnedAL 
die by the same people whom he had taught and lovejf* 
Gallileo languished in the dungeons of the Inquisition 
as a recompense for those discoveries which have^|^- 
dered bis name immortal. 

But where shall we pause in enumerating th 
whose first rest has been in their graves ? The hktoiy 
of genius is but the history of sufiering ; a record of 
sleepless nights, and weary days, and aching hearts. 
The same exquisite perception of all that can afford 
pleasure, which is their allotted portion, renders them 
the more keenly alive to all that can give pain ; yet, as 
beautifully said by another, *It would seem as if all 
their sufferings had but sanctified them; as if the death 
angel in passing, had touched them with the hem of his 
garment, and made them holy ; as if the hand of dis- 
ease had been stretched out over them only to make 
the sign of the cross upon th^ souls; and as in the 
sun's eclipse we can behold the great stars shining in 
the heavens, so in this life-eclipse have these men be- 
held the lights of the great eternity, burning solemnly 
and for ever ' " Classic. 

-^->»e^e<«*' ■ 

Feh^eloit, a very eminent French divine, and one 
of the most able of French writers and virtuous of 
men, was bom, in 1661, at the Castle of Fenelon, in 
Perigord; studied at Cahors and Paris; and entwed 
into holy orders at the age of twenty-four. The arch- 
bishop of Paris appointed him superior of the viiBw)y 
converted female Catholics, and his sucoess in this 
office, and the merit of his treatises on Female Educsp 
tion and on the Ministry of Pastors, induced Louis 
XIV. to send him on a mission to Poitou to convert 
the Protestants. He died in 1715; leaving behind him 
an imperishaUe reputation, as an eloquent writer, a 
conscientious prdate, and an amiable, enlightened, and 
virtuous man. 
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BT J. B. SirOBSBABS, X. B. 



It is a pity logicianB, in their claanficationfl, had not, 
along with tkmr '^'aigumentum ad abanrdum*' — '*ad 
ignorantium'*-^and the like— given ua an argumentum 
ad nauseam. HadI ttuy thus favored ua, one would 
know where to chas wriona arguments penned upon 
Byron. 

Among the many opinions promulged upon the ever- 
lasting theme of his lord8hip*s life and character, (if 
character he reaHy had,) that is the most extraordinary 
which declares that « Milton has been styled the prince 
of poets; but, so far as true poetry is concerned, and 
semblances of nature, imagery, of fancy and imagina- 
tion may be thrown into the scale, thb pbikcb of 

POBT8 WILIi BB CAST IVTO THX SRABX BT THS SUFS- 
miOB OXHIVS Aim TBAKSCXKDBITT TALBJKTS OF LOBD 

G. N. Btbo* ! !" 

Reader, I have supplied the exclamation points — 
jumKMdng the author of the sentiment surely had for- 
ipfen to use them in thus giving vent to his emotions, 
when contemplating the character of his great favorite. 
C^nl^ny one have selected more expressive words for 
ijpmesque panegyric? Surely not For my own 
tj^aart, I have become sick of the eulogiums upon Byron, 
"^Vun constantly meeting with. They are as nauseating 
as ipecacuanha. Seriously — ^for the matter is assuming 
an important aspect — is it not time th^ rank^oi this 
poet were settled ? Or shall we permit his youthful 
admirers to render the very memoiy of his name dis- 
gusting to moral men — and thereby to unduly dispar- 
age his literary merits? Now, I am ready to admit, 
that he possessed talents of a high order. (How well 
he used them, were a very different question.) But I 
have no notion of being humbugged into the belief that 
all the poetic talents granted to humanity were cram- 
med into his cranium — large as the phrenologists have 
been so fortunate as_ to discover it to hai^o been. If 
some of his more candid biographers and personal ac- 
quaintances have not belied him, the secret of the " fire 
of his genius" will have to be referred, not to the in- 
sptiation of the Atit^, but of gin and water. Likely, 
it would have been fully as appropriate for his publish- 
cra to have placed, instead of the Roman characters, 
6. T. between the stanzas of Don Juan — ^which might 
have been either interpreted, ** gin- toddy," or <<gone to 
toddy." While penning parts of that poem, he is sta- 
ted to have taken a glass of gin and water at the turn 
of almost every leaf of his MSS.— of which conduct 
one of hia devoted attendants is reported to have spoken 
as <<a veiy queer habit." Queer enough, indeed, for 
the poet whose &me is destined to ecUpse even that of 
the '< divine poet;" who, as he informs us, attempted 
no << middle Big^t," but sang of God and the angelic 
hosts! 

It is time— high ttmo— 4hat the trne character of this 
poetic lake and outcast were exhibited ; and, if com- 
patible with tiie design of these brief pieces, I should 



take pains to hold up &e Duiror of his own thoughts 
before the oharacter of Byron. I have room for one 
passage only, which must serve as a &peamen of what 
he has uttered, to the confirmation of the Scriptural 
declaration, that out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.- The reader will find the passage to 
which I refer, in one of his Lordship's letters, penned 
upon the occasion of the death of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
*' one of the best and ablest men England has ever had 
to boast" The only cause of o£fense was, having been 
profemonaUy engaged by Lady Byron's friends, and 
having done his duty towards her aa a client Here is 
the language of exultation — language more becoming 
a FiBiTB than the worst of men : 

"I have, at last, seen * * * shivered, who was ohe of 
my assassins. When that man was doing his worst to 
uproot my whole fiunily, tree, branch and blossoft— 
when, after taking my retainer, he went over to tiran — 
when he was bringing desolation upon my hearth and 
destruction to my household gods — did he think that 
in less than three years, a natural event — a severe do- 
mestic, but an expected and common calamity — ^would 
lay HIS CABCASS iir a cross-boad, or stamp his name 
in a verdict of lunacy !•♦•••• But he isin his 
grave and ••.•••• !"• 

The reader may readily imagine the words for which 
the five asterisks are substituted by the biographer, to 
mean something horrific — ^most likely, "inholl!" Jt 
is wonderful that any man, not destitute of the common 
attributes of humanity, could steady his pen sufficiently 
to inscribe such sentiments ! He surely could not have 
been sober at the moment Yet it was to this high- 
daring (perhaps I ought to call it low-daring) that his 
reputation as a poet is mainly attributable. He dared 
to pen what other poets could not venture. He indul- 
ged in fits of passion, and emotions ever-varying — ^hel- 
lishly profime, or hypocritically pious — thoughts which, 
if they ever foimd a home in the brains of other poets 
of the age, they were not sufficiently lost to propriety 
and virtue to utter them. Even the holy shrine of 
Christianity did not prove too sacred for the trampling 
feet of his literary charger. Indeed, he himself avows 
his willingness to sacrifice the glorious doctrines of our 
holy religion upon the altar of that veiy same ambition, 
which he declares, in his Napoleon ode, to be << less 
than littleness." He declared it to be his opinion, that 
** no poet ikould he tied down by a direct profession of 
faith" Why ? Let hia own words answer, reader : — 
** Metaphysics open a wide field — ^nature and anti-Mo- 
saic speculations on the origin of the world, a wide 
range— and sources of poetry ore shut out by Chris- 
iianity"\ 

Is this the creature who is to eclipse Milton t He 
found the best sources of poetiy opened by Christian- 
ity — not " shut out" 

As to the poetical abilities of Lord Byron, I boldly 
affirm, that they have been overrated— uos/Zy overrated. 
His poetry is not natural — ^but forced. It could not 



* Moore's Byron, vol. ii. 
tMedwin's Jounial, p. 197. 
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have been othecwifleywkh one of bii daily habits. The 
Latin poet's notion, that a poet is " bom, not made," 
(poeia ruueitur nonJU,) is, by no means, Teiified in his 
case ; for he was made a poet by the force of edacation, 
in its broadest sense — by the circumstances of his life-- 
in ^hich the stimulus of tbrunkennega had no small 
agency. 0e told little more than the naked truth when 
he said to the author last quoted that — *< gin and water 
was the source of all his insptraUon .'** 

Byron*8 longest poems are mere paich^work — histo- 
riea of his own despicable career, and of the just cen- 
■nres and desertioi^ of his earlier friends. There is 
no unbroken concatenation of thought, ap in Milton. 
The stanzas of Childe ^arolde, appear to have been 
(to use a homely and probably unused figure) woven 
together like the '^ filling " of a rag-carpet Here wo 
fijid pieces of new — there of old and worn out gar- 
ments. Now a strip of filthy silk or worsted — then 
something so rich and brilliant in texture and coloring* 
that we think it a pity it should be foimd in such mean 
fellowship and use.— ^uM^m Uterari/ Messenger, 



Original. 
PORTIA'S DREAM. 

BT XUCT SSTXOUR. 

** Have thoa nothing to do with that just man ; for t have suf- 
feied many things (his day In a dream because of him.**— Tbb 
BmLB. 

I HAD a dream^twas strangely wrought — 
A tissue of disjointed thought — 
Nor is it only in my brain, 
The pictured characters remain; 
I never had a dream, I know, 
Which press'd upon my conscience se. 
And dwelt within my heart of hearts : — 
'Tis said that Heav'n sometimes ini;ipBrtB 
In visions dark his wjll to man ; — 
If this be so, I fain would scan 
The mystic meaning, for though dim, 
And strange, and wild, 'twas all of Him 
The Jews condemn — that man is just; 
Go tell my lord he must not trust 
To what the Jewish conclave tell. 
Their words are false, I know full well. 

O ! while I speak, my blood grows chiU — 
That fearful vision haunts me still. 
And rises to my waking view, 
As something palpable and true. 

I seem to see a dusty crowd. 
And one is there by sufifering bow'd; 
Curses and shouts are mingling round. 
And many a sad, terrific sound; 
And then I see a skull-thronged place, 
And on a rising hillock trace 
A blackened cross — ^red lightning's fly. 
And thunders rend the bending sky — 
Amidst the raging of that storm. 



Extended on the cross, a fonn 

Of matchless majesty appears; 

A missioned band from other spheres, 

Supported on a cloud of gold. 

The dark catastrophe behold ; 

And circling round the blood-stain'd steep, 

In mute surprise they gaze and weep. 

A thousand shifting scenes flit by. 

And leave no picture on mine eye; 

And then, I stand on Olivet 

And watch the sun in radiance set. 

When lo ! the lustrous clouds which throw 

O'er his descending track their glow, 

Gather new light, and concentrate 

Their richest hues— a pearl-wrought gate, 

Their beams reveal— an angel file 

(Rich music floating round the whil^) 

Gome firom the parted skies — ^I turn 

Their errand to our world to learn. 

When Him I see, who late with awe 

^nd shuddering, on th^ cross I saw. 

A pitying smile hia features wear. 

And still his hands the tokens bear 

Of bloody death — and from his side. 

And wounded feet, a crimson tide 

Is slowly ebbing. As I gaze. 

Lost in regret and wild amaze, 

A shout of triumph welcomes Him, 

And all I've known of light grows dim 

In the effulgent glory there; 

Borne on the air a whispering breath 

Salutes me thus : ** O'er hell and death 

The Lamb is victor — see him come 

A conqueror to his heavenly home ; 

Sin is despoiled, salvation won, 

Gentiles and Jews, adore the Son." 

Such was my dream, O herald haste. 

And tell my lord — ^the moments waste. 
• • • • • 

The warning words were giv'n in time*- 

But did they save her lord from crime ? 

When he the water took, and said, 

**Vm innocent — ^the blood ye shed 

Shall not upon my hands remain ; 

It is your act;" then did no stain 

Rest on his consdenoe, fraught with pow'r 

To wrap in gloom his dying hour. 

And wake remorse ? We may not learn — 

The sacred leaves no voice return. 




TO THE EVENING STAR. 
Faib star of heaven ! when day declines 

Far, far below the western wavo. 
Thy dewy eye then brighter shines, 

And breaks the misty shades of eve. 
So, when the Christian's race is o'er, 

That star of hope which did iUume 
His weary path, then shines the more, 

And points to realms beyond the tomb ! 



QUEEN OF MAY. 



iSEf 



Original. 
QUEEN OF MAY* 

Mr. Haxliks, — ^Tou professedly *' gather," in your 
Taluabie <*Repoaitoiy,** offerings for eveiy era in wo- 
man's existence, from the sweet mom of sunny yonth, 
to the twitight hour of sober age. While your gather- 
ers would endeavor to allure the youthful female from 
amusements unworthy her immortal destiny — diould 
they not seek to substitute those innocent enjoyments 
which are in unison with the hilarity of first-awakened 
feeling, and which throw a halo of remembered loveli- 
ness over the caies which will cluster around after lifel 

One of those bright, sunny spots which shine through 
the ''vista of years," even as distant stars sparkle 
through the gloom of night— the gala-day that glows 
on the page of memoiy with the most vivid coloring, 
and that brings to my heart the purest and most endear^ 
ing associations, is that which we were accustomed to 
call the " Fetui ofiht Coronation,** Your readers will 
doubtless recognize my allusion ; for, although the habit 
of celebratmg Maif-day is not general in our west e rn 
yet there are few mothen who cannot recall the 
hrilling incidents which were wont to throng 
:d its annual return, in their own youthful days, 
ht group of joyous beings ia the sweet prime 
od — the flushed cheeky and kindling eye of 
o was chosen Queen of the festal hour— not for 
srior beauty, or pro-eminent talent, but for surpas- 
smg worth — ^the fragrant chaplet of spring's earliest 
flowers, with the dew of heaven still glistening on their 
petals, carelessly hanging on the arm of the blushing 
giri who led the white-robed train that was ^proach- 
ing to twine the insignia of royalty around a brow, 
pure as its opening blossoms : these, are all images that 
memory has traced with her own imperi^iable coloring 
on the tablet of my heart ; and which many of your 
readers will recognize as relics of earlier days. 

The buoyancy of youthful feeling rtquina amuse- 
ments consonant to its own joyous hue — and the moral 
constitution of our being demanda that those amuse- 
ments should be of a aodal character. I^ then, we eon 
substitute innocent enjoymentB for the fescinating, yet 
dangerous excitement of the ball-room, we shall have 
placed one "gathering" among our western treasures 
on which the eye of age may delightedly linger; we 
shall have added onebud to the wreath of female ptjh 
rityt which the wisest and best of our age are endeav- 
oring to twine for the brow of woman / 




* These lines will doubtless please the juvenile reader. 
Should they go abroad in season, they may possibly be adopted 
by soma of our young friends, to help out their « May-day*' 
ceremonies. For there are, we suppose, annual coronations, at 
least in this *< Queen » of western cities. Should the addresies 
come to 80 great honor, may they be used innocently, and not 
to cherish ainfiil passions. While our Jpvenile friends Iceep a 
pastime, let them blend instruction with amusement. Our Sap 
▼lor made a wedding ceremony subserve the interests of his 
misilon. Neither garlands of llowen, nor crowns of gold, 
should tempt us to foiget the crowns immortal which we may 
attain in heaven. The above note leads us to suppose that 
even the agtd, finom association, will glance at these lines with 
interest.— Eds. 



I have thought it probable thikt an address from the 
Maid of Honor selected to preside at a rural coronation, 
with a rejoinder from the Queen, might not be unac- 
ceptable to your youthful readera, or an inappropriate 
« gathering" for your May number. 

ADDRESS TO THE Q,17EEN OT MAT AT HBB COROlfATlOV. 

Queen of this brightly smiling hour. 

Hail to thy sylvan throne ! 
We've cull'd from many a blushing flow'r. 

This dew-gemm'd wreath — ^thy crown ! 
The glowing tones of fqnd^regard 

Unite this festive day. 
As thy superior worth's reward, 

To hail thee^Queen of May! 

On thy young, blushing brow, we've laid 

The roseate braid of spring; 
But, sylvan Queen, full soon will fede 

Its richest coloring : 
• Thus brightly glows thy life's young mom. 

E'en as thy crown to-day. 
Which we have robb'd of ev'ry thorn. 

To deck our Queen of May ! 

But when its rosy tints have pass'd. 

And faded on thy brow, 
ItB innate fragrance still will last. 

And shed its sweets, as now ! 
Thus, when the with'ring hand of Time 

Shall blight thy youth's sweet day ; 
May innate virtues brightly shine 

In our lov'd Queen of May ! 

HER VAJSSTt's RSPLT. 

Could deep-impassion'd feeling speak. 

Friends of my eariiest yean. 
The language of this blushing cheek-- 

These sweetly-thrilling tears; 
I could my bosom's thanks express,^ 

And not in vain essay 
To tell, how deeply you have bless'd 

Your happy Queen of May ? 

Thanks for this blushing crown I wear. 

Type of my royalty- 
Purer than scepter'd queens e'er bear. 

And ah! more dear to me; 
For had your humble fnend her choice 

On this, her regal day-— 
She'd spurn ambition's dang'rous voice. 

To be your Queen of May ! 

Then O ! may heaven profusely pour 

On my companions dear. 
The choicest gifts of its blest store 

Thro' ev'ry coming year ; 
And when the wintry eve of age 

Succeeds to youth's bright day— 
E'en then. 111 turn to mem'iy's page — 

Again, be Queen of May ! 

B. F. WiLsoir. 
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THE HEBJRKW MINBTREL. 



Original. 
THE HEBREW MIN8TRBX*. 

&T X. H. HATCBXB^ 

** A,w«ke up, m J gloxy : awake paaltexy and liarp : I myself 
will aw^a malft" Psalm Ivii, a 

O, WAKXir, harp, waken ! The night winds are still, 
Their pinions aie furled on the mountain and hill; 
The ** stars in their courses'* are fading away, 
And nature ia glad at the coming of day. 

The lily and rose are emhalming the air. 
And, glist'ning in dew-dropa, are bowed as in priiyer, 
And sending abiDad their delicioua perAimas^ 
An oflTiing to Him who created their blooms. 

The daybreak has tinctured the Tapora, unrolled 
By the sides of the mountains, with purple and gold, 
And sprinkled with amber and roseate dyes 
The beautifiil arch of the orient 



The wing of the duteous bird is unfurled 
And fluttered in praise to the Lord of the world; 
Andy fresh from their slumbers, the willow and reed 
Have shaken sweet tones from their leaves in the mead. 

Then waken, harp, waken — let symphonies roll, 
Like the gushings of song from the raptured spul, 
To Him whose sweet presence all nature inspires 
To breathe the soft music of numberless lyres. 



To Him who hath scattered the- darimess of night 
From the worid, and endowed it with restmeBts of light. 
Let strains, Uke the notes that enrapture the aides, 
When struck from the harp of an angel, arise! 

Bat vain in his ears maf be edioed the lays, 
If ihb heart be not toned to the song of bis praise; 
Then touch, holy One! the deep diaids of the soul. 
And tune them aiii^t by thy Spint^s coBtroI! 

And then shall' my spirit be wafUd away, 
As breathes every string with the soul-atainag lay, 
And dream that it hears the sweet tones of a lyre 
Whose song is of heaven, whose chords are of ftn ! 
PrankHn, O^nn., Jfardi 8«, 184L 



Original. 
TO A BROTHER AND SISTER, 

WHO DaSWRHIK rWBMTT<VOUB HOUES CUP BACH OTHISr— 
▲OBD TOBBB AX9 FIVB TBAES. 

Sx.xxp! little brother, sleep! 

In the cold and silent grave; 
Calmly and sweetly rest, 
Thy little spirit blest, 

Through Him who died to save. 

Sleep ! little sister, sleep ! 

Thine infant prattling^s o'er. 
That voice to us so dear, 
We ne'er again shall hear, 

Thy loved form see-^o more! 

Sleep! dearest cfaiMren, Bleep! 

Rest ye both, side by side; 
*^Lovely and pleasant" here. 
In life each other near. 

Even death could not divide ! 



Bleep ! loved and lost ones, sle^ ! 

Beneath the quiet sod; 
With &ith and hope and prayer. 
Yet with full many a tear. 

We give ye up to God t 

Sleep on, dear children, sleep ! 

Your pain and sufiering o*er ; 
Soon magr we meet above, 
In yonder world of love 

Where parting is no more ? 



DEATH. 

'TIS sweet and sad to think of those. 

Who in the darksome tomb repose; 

Tin the archangel's thrilling voice. 

Calls them to mourn or to rejoice; 

Companions of my earliest boom! 

When our path seem'd strew'd with fldw'ni^ 

When the stream of life could cbaim, 

Nor dreamt we of tfae>leesi nlarm ■ 

But they are goneir end I am left^ 

Yet not of comfiort quite bereft; 
For I amongst these aosnes still love to lingar. 
And in msk wied view, with awe behold God's finger. 




SABBATH EVE. 

DnLTMrmrt hoar of saeied rest, 

Of nature's soft repose ; 
Sweet is thy silence to the breast 

Where meditation grows^ 

Departing day*s expiring beam 

In mellow'd radiance dies ; 
And smoothly glides the tranquil stream. 

With image of the skies. 

The woodland tribes in softened songs. 

Their Maker's love procliom ; 
And man the glowing theme prolongs, 

Waxm'd by devotion's flame. 

Tin in a universal hymn. 

Ascending to the skies, 
Creation pours her praise to Him 

Who bids the Sabbath rise. 

With sttoh endearing pleasurae fraught. 

Its rapid fli|^i we grieve ; 
On this shidl dwell enraptured thought. 

The Christian Sabbath Eve ! 

H. JcBTXve* 



NOTICES. 
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NOTICES. 

PntosoPBiCAi. MiBOBLLAMBS, traH^aUdJhfm the I^ench 
ff CoiMfn, Jw^frtiy^ and ComtanU WUh ttOroduetorsf and 
eriHeal nniices. By George MKpley. Im two w4ume9. B<m- 
ion: Baiard, Gray t <^o- 1S38.— Although thU tramUtion 
hM been •evsnl jexn before the American public, prabebly 
not one in ten of our reeden has yet eeen it. Many, dottbtleiti 
will deem it out of place and "in bad taste" to speak of it 
in a ladies' periodical On this point we have but one rule to 
be governed by. In attention to general literature, Vro beltore 
man and women are, or should be equal— ehould pass thmigh 
the same scientific training— should frequent the same regions, 
read the same books, and gather from them equal measures 
of instruction and gratification. We would as soon alBrm that 
males and females must not gace at the same scenery, and use 
the same viands, as to say that tlielr minds must seek relection 
ftnm diflhrent fields of truth, or that modest woman must take 
her walks along the bcMdeis of those fields, while man ranges 
through them in all their length, breadth and beauty. With 
thsse sentiments, we uqse our most inudligent female readers 
to omtt the purchase of the next popular novel, and Instead ot 
it obtain these Philosophical Miscellanies. 

To educated men, the preface recommends a more extensive 
acquaintance with the intellectual labon of continental Eu- 
rope. We oflhr the same advice to iniellectnal women. There 
are good reasons suggested by the editor, In the words of nnoth- 
iter, which apply with equal force to both sexes. 

ight to know the different modes- of viewing and dis> 

It subjects in different nations. We should be able 

the writings of the highest minds in a great varfeiy 

ices. Nothing can Ihvor more our own intellec- 

>endence and activity. I<et English literature be 

litful and profound, we shall still Impoverish otv- 

)y making it our sole nutriment. If our scholars would 

)ve our literature, they should cultivate an intimacy not 

Ty with that of England, but of continenul Europe." 

He adds in his own language : ** It Is imporunt, for the same 
reasons, that a knowledge of the best productions o( foreign 
genius and study, should not be confined to the few who have 
sccass to the original languages, but should be diflbsed among 
enlightened readers of every class and condition. The same 
ciicnmstances which diminidt the number of scholars, and In- 
crease that of thinkers In this country, present an urgent mo- 
tive for the rei»oduction of the noblest creations of thought, in 
n form that shall be accessible to all." 

I^e ** Miscellanies " Is not unsuitable in theme or in man- 
ner for female readers. It glances at philosophy historically, 
psychologically, and ethically— brings to view the variances 
and harmonies of writers, schools, and ages; and although it 
requires thought and patience to read it with pleasure and with 
profit, no doubt many of our readers are prepared to bestow 
upon it all the requisite study and attention. Its introductory 
biographical hints are exceedingly attractive. The principid 
topics of this work are the Destiny of Modern Pliilosophy— 
Exposition of Eclecticism— The Moral Law and Liberty-^ 
Cause and of the Infinite— Religion, Mysticism, and Stoicism— 
and Classification of Philosophical Questions and Schools, by 
Cousin, with ample notes. On Philosophy and Common 
Sense— On Scepticism— On the History of Philosophy— On the 
Faculties of the Human Soul— On the Method of Philosophical 
Study— On Good and Evil— On the Philosophy of History— On 
the Influence of Oreecein the Development of Humanity— and 
on the Present State of Humanity, by Jouffroy, with notes. On 
the Progressive Development of Rel igious Ideas— On the Human 
Causes which have Contributed to the Establishment of Chris- 
tianity—and on the Perfectability of the Human Race, by Con- 
stant, with notes. 

We do not, of course, recommend the theological opinions of 
these men to the approval of our readers. They are ollen far 
enough from the " True Light." But it Is interesting to trace 
the errore of the great, and learn how inadequate are the most 
vigorous intellects to search out and gather up those truths, 
which, beyond the reach of human reason, can be obtained only 
by donation from God, and can be received only by faith in hhi 
word. The chapter on the " Human Causes which have Contri- 



bated to the Establishment of Ohristlaaity," Is a meet iaiflnst- 
Ing development of intellectual smngih and weaknnss com- 
bined. Let this and others be read cautiously, as the carefiU 
druggist selects his poisons, not to be swallowed and remain la 
the system as a seed of disease, but to pass off hastily, cleauk 
Ing the system in its progress. 

Tmb SovntBioirrT op Mxien, apoem delivered b^are the Phi' 
tomaUUBon Society qf^ PenneyliHmia CeUege^ Fkhruary 18, 
ISy. By John N. APJilton. BaUimore: Jeeeph iV. JUwis. 
1841.— This Is, we presume, the production of a youthfiil mind, 
and as sucb we would. If necessary, notice it with indulgence;. 
But sit all events It evinces genius of high promise. Tke thessft 
was difllcult. It cowtt the followship of the Mnsss In walls 
which they do not love. To this chiefly may be traced Its de- 
fects. But hs blemishes are not fatal. lu anthor should bend 
his mind to poetry, and this is a commendation due to few wrl- 
ters. We would be pleased If some of his strains, mingling 
with others in the *' Gatherings of the West," could be brssithea 
over this great valley. Although it is but an echo, we will pre* 
sent our readers with the following passages. The flnt de- 
scribes the reign of Constantine. 

*' The centuries rolled : upon the rending throne 

Where Superstition in her triumph reigned. 

And with her thunders shook the conquered world, 

In mildness, yet in majesty, there sat 

An emperor of peace ; the gory blade. 

Still reeking in the blood his fathers shed, 

He thrust within its sheath and laid aside. 

And taught the nations over which he ruled, 

To turn their thoughts from dark Inglorious deeds* 

To wisdom^s long neglected path of light. 

The pagan worship, with its horrid rites. 

Which had around the sinking empire hung 

The drapery of death, with voice of power 

He utterly denounced, and in its stead 

Restored, in all its simpleness of truth. 

The holy service of the Lord of all. 

Knowledge took wings, and speedily she bore 

Her glowing light to far benighted realms. 

Before its luster fled the shades of gloom 

That gathered when the kings that knew not God 

Assumed the right o'er all the world to rule." 

Below is another passage picturing a diflereot scene. It 
refers to the influence of popery on the minds and mosals of 
mankind. Its description of the rise of this anti<«hristian 
power is omitted. Its baneful energies are noticed thus : 
"A thousand years the tearful torrent swept, 
And the proud intellect and noble powers, 
« In brighter years, when righteousness prevailed. 
That wera expanding to their native strength, 
And raising man to the exalted sphere 
Where his Creator meant that he should move. 
Were prostrate hurled by its resistless force, 
And crushed beneath the devasteting flow. 
Then spread the night of gloom all round the globe, 
And scenes of horror mid the darkness played, 
That showed how deep in infamy and crime 
Might sink the human soul, though made to shine 
Amid the luster of eternal day. 
I looked abroad upon the fertile earth, 
And saw Its flowery vales and verdant hills, 
Their varied fonns outspreading to the sun. 
As though from grotto wild and blooming grove, 
And cultivated field, nature had sent 
Her notes of sweet thanksgiving to her God ; 
And I beheld upon t^e grassy plains 
The grazing herds, in seeming gratitude, 
Partaking of the bounties of His hand ; 
And heard the flocks in sport among the boughs 
Warble their praises in delightful stmtns. 
While man, the noblest creature he had formed* 
Was reveling in sin— his guilty hands 
Deep stained with human blood in malice shed. 
And heart surcharged with every hateful lust, 
Made pitying heaven weep his utter &11." 
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Addbbm, dsiitered b^ore the Patrons ctnd ¥Hend» of tht 
apringfitld High School^ at ito openings January^ 1811. Bjf 
ClumdUr Rob&itUt Principal. Springfield. 1841.— A well 
written addreiM on the subject of education. It notices tlie 
BS^MCtfl of the present age in relation to this subject, and 
glances at the state of education in earlier ages, in proof of the 
march of mind— speaks of the errors of modem systems, and of 
the advantages of solid acquisitions. Many passages are elo- 
quent. Bead the following : 

** To the scholar is opened a store of enjoyment at once full 
and inexhaustible. Said a distinguished professor, in a neigh- 
boring state, to me, not long since, ' I would rather break 
atones on a turnpike, or dig in our canals, with the power of 
accttimie thought, such as an education bestows, than with a 
mind untrained to think, to share the honors of the world.' It 
forms 00 intermitt'mg spring of doubtful pleasures; it Is an 
ever flowing fountain. To the careful student, whose mind is 
disciplined to think, no object of nature, no event of life is 
destitute of interest. Wielded by such an one, the power of 
thought becomes potent as the rod in the hand of Moses ; with 
it he strikes the barren rock in the wilderness, and forthwith 
issues a chrystal stream, fertilizing the desert of life, and call- 
ing forth beauty and gladness from barrenness and desolation. 
All events, all places, all times, are full of meaning, full of 
interest, full of joy. He has learned the language in which 
nature holds converse with God. His enraptured ear drinks in 
the harmony of the universal hymn of praise. ' The music of 
the spheres ' is iu> longer an idle dream of philosophers ; for he 
^ has acquired a new sense by which he hears and appreciates 
it. The ocean's roar, the streamlet's ripple, the dashing tor- 
rent, and the babbling brook, 'the deep mouthed thunder,* the 
sighing breeze, the whirlwind and the zephyr; all utter a 
voice and speak a language intelligible to him. Nor is he 
ever alone. At home or abroad, in every land, in every seas- 
on, in the crowded mart or solitary waste, amidst the tempest 
of human passions, or in the repose of peace, in the darkness 
of midnight or the glare of day, there is no solitude to him. 
All things teem with life. The objects of creation, that to oth- 
ers are but inert matter, form an animated society in which he 
delights to dwell. With earth and sea and air, and the hosts 
of heaven, the greater and the lesser lights, he claims a broth- 
erhood." 

We rejoice to find that the Springfield High School is at last 
in the full tide of prosperity, as we deem it must be under the 
dii^ction of a mind like Mr. Robbins*. 

Thb Rb-pitblication in America of the London, Edinburgh, 
Foreign, and Westminster Reviews, is an enterprise of great 
moment to the American public. We are under obligations to 
the publishers for the London Review. In the March number 
is a Review of Tytler's History of Scotland, Vol. vii, which 
discusses at length the character of the unfortunate Queen 
Mary. Various facts are arrayed to implicate the Queen on 
the one hand, end to vindicate her on the other, in regard to 
the death of Lord Damley. The reviewer adopts the theory 
of her innocence. He gives the following principal reasons for 
this opinion. First, the integrity of Mary's early life, espe- 
cially during her residence in France. Second, her conduct 
during her captivity. Third, the opinion of Damley's mother, 
the Countess of Lennox. Fourth, Mary's complaints to Arch- 
bishop Beautoun against Darnley. Fifth, he insists that several 
of the arguments employed against Mary by her adversaries 
recoil upon themselves. Sixth, because Darnley's murderers 
evidently intended to make the impression that his death was 
violent, and thus proclaim to the world that he was murdered. 
WhereaS} if Mary desired and sought his death, every possible 
reason existed to have him murdered without suspicion, which 
was perfectly within her power. Seventh, the dying confes- 
sion of Bothwell, who expired in great agony and remorse, con- 
fessing the murder of Darnley, but declaring that the Queen 
vras innocent in every respect. 

" Some men," says the reviewer, " might be suspected, while 
revealing their own guilt, of seeking to shelter the guilt of their 
acccmiplices ; but no such chivalrous motive can be believed 
of the selfish and reckless Bothwell, and we can only ascribe 
to him that penitence which, in the hour of death, can pierce 
even the most hardened hearts.** 




EDITORS' TABLE. 

A WosfAN OF Wbaltb.— If we believed in the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls, we shoAld be tempted to think thmt 
the spirit of Croeaus dwelt in the late Countess of Branitska. 
She died recently, it seems, on her estate of Biala Cerktew, in 
the eightieth year of her age. The empress Catharine treated 
her with great respect, and she was regarded with esteem by 
Alexander/ Her fortune was immensa A million sterling in 
specie was found in her chateau. She bad sixty milli<nis of 
roubles in the bank of Russia, and one hundred and thirty thous- 
and slaves on her estates. She was a speculator, a banker, a 
former, a merchant, &c., &c. It is stated that she lent money 
on mortgages, and made nearly all the land-holders of the em- 
pire her debtors. She discounted bills, traded in the preciow 
metals, sold the immense produce of her estates, and executed 
all those supervisory offices which l)elong to gentlemen en- 
gaged in various and almost illimitable businesses for pecuni- 
ary gain. The following statement concerning her seems al- 
most incredible : 

*<It is said that having visited France several yean stnee/ 
and finding human hairso valuable in that country, she, on her 
return to Russia, caused the heads of all her female slaves to 
be shaved, and lAiipped a cargo of chevenures to France, where 
they fetched a handsome return.'* 

She has delivered up her trusts, and gone to her reward. 
Rich and honored as she was among men, how unenviable was 
her state without a good conscience 1 Who would not 
the fortunes of Mrs. Graham or the Dairyman's Dai 
the wealth, luxuries, cares, and probable end of 
Countess of Branitslca 1 

The following notice will interest our readera: 

MBBTUfo OP MuaioMABZBs.— An interesting meetf 
Board of Foreign Missionaries was held last evenini 
Broadway Tabernacle. There were three of the forei 
sionaries present— the Rev. Mr. Meigs froifo Ceylon— the 
Mr. Bingham from the Sandwich Island*— and Dr. Grant 
the Nestorians. Interesting addresses were made by each of 
these devoted ministers of the cross in reference to the pecu- 
liar state of things at their different stations. Mr. Bingham 
exhibited a Bible in the Sandwich Island language, manufoe- 
tured by the natives themselves. He read from this volume 
parts of the fifth chapter of Mauhew. The native language 
struck every one as being sweet, musical and expressive. It 
abounds in those vowel sounds which give great harmony to 
the language. Mr. B. also exhibited a book of engraving and 
a quarto periodical, both the work of the natives and bearing 
marks of superior intelligence and workmanship. 

Dr. Grant exhibited a manuscript Bible written upon parch- 
ment. It was written more than seven hundred years since by 
the Nestorians in the Syriac language, and the work is execu- 
ted in great perfection. Dr. Grant made an eloquent address 
to a numerous and intelligent audience, in which he expressed 
his well satisfied convictions that the Nestorians are the rem- 
nant of the ten lost tribes of Israel, and that they had the Gos- 
pel preached to them by Thomas, Bartholomew, James, and 
others. Dr. Grant made a farewell address to his friends last 
ni^ht, touching and eloquent. He returns to the Nestorians, 
and intends to devote the remainder of his life to their welfore. 

LiTHOoBAPHT.— It is Said that Mr. Hullmandel l^as done 
much to improve lithography— a new mode of producing pic- 
torial efTects on the lithographic stone, by tints washed with a 
brush, like sepia drawing, which yield impressions so perfectly 
resembling original sketches, that the difference is not discern- 
ible. The painters, we are told, will now have at their com- 
mand a means of multiplying their own worlcs, which their 
habitual practice renders available without altering their style 
of handling; for this mode of lithography, or rather painting 
on stone, Is just as if the sketch were made on stone instead of 
on paper. Their tints are wonderfully varied and delicate. 

To CoRBESPONDBNTS.— A numbcr of communications are on 
hand, some of which will appear in the next number. The 
"Address" is a respectable production. But it is so strictly 
valedictory that it would not interest our readers generally. If 
it discussed any principle we would publish it. What has a 
local or circumstantial interest. Is unsuiuble for our pages. 
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Original. 
PRIMITIVE LITERATURE. 

BT £. 1. HAXLIirS. 

Tbb raader is raminded th«t duB periodical U in- 
lioded as a provocatloa to feniale gemus. At p tw a iit 
it scncely aspires to be a guide, because guidance is 
IMS needed than impulse. Of what use were the pillar 
of fire to the Israelites while groaning in Egyptian 
bondage? In coneert with other influences, the Repos-| 
itory is laboring to draw woman into higher spheres of 
mental action and enjoyment It assumes that she has 
a Canaan to possess, towards which she has scarcely 
started— (hat the fields of literature are a bmd of prom- 
-Im^ where she is oflfersd an inheritance. It persuades 
her to pass through the terrestrial paradise to the eeles> 
tial— >4o take the temple of sdenee, in her way to the 
heavenly temple. To eOsct this, it urges IHerature on 
her attention, addressing its topics to Aer sS a jwrw^ 
because if she err in her verdict, no weighty interests 
are periled, while the discussion renders her teuliar 
with, and in some degree intelligent of its themes. 
This is said to be haiardous, because it solicifes her at- 
fention to that which presents few attractioiis to female 
taste. If so, we will venture to hope that a oonvictioB | 
of duty and the expectation of utility will secure her 
attention until taste is reformed. Then will literature 
be to her a source of exquisite gratificatioiu A proba- 
tion of resolute reading will certainly create a relish 
fiir letters. 

These remarks were suggested by the feHowing inci- 
dent Just as the words *<PBiMrTiya LrrsaATVBx" 
were placed at the head of the sheet, a firiend at my 
elbow exclaimed, <<What! primitive literature for 
ladies!" as though it were a disorderly p r o ce e d ing. 
But where is the errorl It is a curious theme; and 
ladies have curiosity. It bears on the philosophy of 
mind; and ladies have minds. It is often a subject of 
conversation, and ladies can converse. True, the fe- 
male reader may not be called formally to discuss this 
er similar themes; but to-morrow may find her in a 
drcle where she will hear it discussed, and should she 
not be prepared to receive instruction from the argu- 
ment? She may be assured that it wouM detract 
nothing from her diarms. Gentlemen take no partic- 
idar satisfiKtion in the stupid simplicity with which an 
untaught woman listens to a conversation on litenry 
sulijects. The Chinese proverb is, <*To renounce sci- 
ence is die virtue of woman." Thanks to Providence, 
^ have no such maxim. Umromantic, therefore, as 
Wfhs theme, some will bestow upon it sn hour's atten- 
tidn. ItAallnotbetruatedaeholastiGaUy. Theobject 
shall be to present it in a shape which will interest 
VoL I.— 21 



those who have but a slight acquaintance with anti- 
quity. 

oaioiir OP LSTTXRS. 

Literature is very ancient It coirunenoed with 
alphabetical writing, but at what period is unknown. 
Whether written language was always in use, and 
whether it was a human invention or a divine dpna- 
tion, have been debated by the most learned of Chris- 
tian ages. Dr. Clarke deems the decalogue the earliest 
written production. He thinks that the writing men- 
tioned in the seventeenth chapter of Exodus signifies 
*'8 monumental declaration of Joshua's victory by some 
symbolical representation.*' He denies that the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, in which Moses was educated, 
embraced alphabetical writing; otherwise, there had 
been no need of God*s act and assistance in writing 
the two Tables of the Law. He adds, "there are no 
vestiges of letters subsisting among other nations till 
after the delivery of the law at Mount Sinai; and as 
then God is said to have written the decalogue with 
his own finger; and as after this time writing is always 
mentioned whenever a suitable occasion ofiers, I con- 
clude that God first taught the use of alphabetical char- 
acters to man." 

Eminent Christian fiitherB, such as Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Eusebius the historian, were of the same 
opinion; and with them agree several able scholars of 
modem times. But others have dissented. A learned 
German professor states that ''twenty-two hundred 
years before Christ, the Hebrew tongue was so far cuIp 
tivated, as to have become a written language, as is 
clear from the document in the twenty-third chapter of 
Genesis, written in the age of Abraham."* In the 
chapter referred to there is no allusion to a contract in 
writing. But it is stated that the field of Ephron << was 
made sure to Abraham in the presence of the children 
of Heth, h^ort all that went in at the gate of the city." 
This does not indicate a conveyance by writing, but 
rather a preparation to maintain newly acquired pos- 
sessions by the testimony of many living witnesses, 
and by fiir-&med tradition. Thus were the ancients 
wont to transact important afiairs, making a heap of 
stones or plucking ofiT a shoe, the token of a public 
covenant 

Mr. Watson is of the opinion that alphabetical wri- 
ting was in use long before the existence of the deca^ 
logue. In proof of it he refers, with Jahn, to the 
twenty-third chapter of Genesis. If the fact were as 
he supposes, the reference is unsatisfactofy. He addu- 
ces, however, many other and stronger reasons, which 
are persuasive, but not conclusive. He says — 

<*In regard to alphabetic writing, all the ancient wri- 
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ten attribute the invention of it to some very early age, 
and some countxy of the east; but they do not pretend 
to designate precisely either the time or the place. 
They say, farther, that Cadmus introduced letters from 
Phcsnicia into Greece, if we may credit the Parisian 
Chronicle, B. C. 1619, that is, forty-five years after the 
death of Moses. Anticlides asserts, and attempts to 
prove, that letters were invented in Egypt fifteen years 
before Phoroneus, the most ancient king of Greece; 
that is, four hundred and nine years after the deluge, 
and in the one hundred and seventeenth year of Abra- 
ham. On this it may be remarked that they might 
have been introduced into Egypt at this time, but they 
had been previously invented by the Phcenicians. 
Epigenes, who, in the estimation of Pliny, is weighty 
authority, informs us that observations, made upon the 
heavenly bodies for seven hundred and twenty years at 
Babylon, were written down upon baked tiles; but 
Berosus and Critodemus, also referred to by Pliny, 
make the number of years four hundred and eighty. 
Pliny from these statements draws the conclusion that 
the use of letters, as he expresses it, must have been 
eternal, that is, beyond all records. Simplidus, who 
lived in the fifth century, states, on the authority pf 
Porphyxy, an acute historian, that Callisthenes, the 
companion of Alexander, found at Babylon a record 
of observations on the heavenly bodies for one thous- 
and nine hundred and three years. Of course the 
record must have been begun B. C. 2234, that is, the 
eighty-ninth year of Abraham. This statement re- 
ceives some confirmation from the fitct that the month 
of March is called Adar in the Chaldaic dialect; and 
at the time mentioned, namely, the eighty-ninth year 
of Abraham, the sun, during the whole month of 
March, was in the sign of the zodiac called Aries, or 
the Ram. The word Adar means the same with Aries. 
But, as letters would be unquestionably first used for 
the purposes of general intercourse, they must have 
been known long before they were employed to trans- 
mit the motions of the stars.'* 

In reply to these Gentile authorities it is enough to 
say that they give no satisfactory account of the ori- 
gin of letters, and in their chronology they are utterly 
at variance. The question must be referred to the 
Jevrish Scriptures. If they are silent, there is no other 
oracle. 

Some will have it that writing was in use from the 
creation, believing, of course, that it was of divine ori- 
gin. They seem to agree substantially with the Jew- 
ish Rabbins who say that *Mettera were created on the 
evening of the first Sabbath." The Sabians have a 
book, which, according to their traditions, was written 
by the patriarch of mankind. It is represented to be 
of a angular character, as we should expect if Adam 
was its author. It is written in Chaldee. Were this 
testimony conclusive, it would prove that the opinion 
of Plato and the Rabbinical doctrine are nearly ortho- 
dox. 

Dr. Blair's views of the rise and progress of lan- 
guage are fiuniliar to many of my readers, whose im- 
1 



pressions on this subject may have been derived prin- 
cipally or solely from that source. He was a fine rhet- 
orician ; but he was a careless philosopher, and a de- 
fective divine. His views of the origin of society are 
fimciful, and the same may be said of some other emi- 
nent writers on that subject Their speculations are 
like the dreams of childhood. Dr. Blair's remariu on 
the progress of language are interesting, but they 
should be well weighed before they are adopted. ** Car- 
ry your thoughts back," he says, '*to the fint dawn of 
language among men. Reflect upon the feeble begin* 
ninga from which it must have arisen, and upon the 
many and great obstacles which it must have encoun* 
tered in its progress, and you will find reason for the 
highest astonishment, on viewing the height which it 
has now attained." • • • • • 

"Think of the drcumstanees of mankind when lao> 
guages began to be formed. They were a wandering 
scattered race; no society among them except fiunilies; 
and the family society, too, very imperfect, as their 
method of living by hunting or pasturage most have 
separated them firequently from one another. In this 
situation, when so much divided, and their intercourse 
so rare, how could any one set of sounds or words, be 
generally agreed on as the signs of their ideas 1 Sup- 
posing that a few, whom chance or necessity threw to- 
gether, agreed by some means upon certain signs, yet 
by what authority could these be propagated among 
other tribes or femilies, so as to spread and grow up 
into a language 1 One would think, that in order to 
any language fixing and extending itself men must 
have been previously gathered together in oonsiderahls 
numbers ; society must have been already frur advanced; 
and yet, on the other hand, there seems to have been 
an absolute necessity for speech, previous to the formsr 
tion of society. So that, either how society could fenn 
itself, previously to language, or how words could rise 
into a language, previously to society formed, seem to 
be points attended with equal difficulty." 

** Difficulty*' indeed; and a difficulty which the 
Christian philosopher should never fell into. The 
hypothesis of such a state of society may be allowable 
for the sake of argument, but it is singular that any 
one accrediting the Scriptures, should contemplate it as 
the possible state of mankind. The second error is 
worse than the fint 

** But supposing language to have a divine original, 
we cannot, however, suppose, that a perfect system of 
it was all at once given to man. It is much more na- 
tural to think, that God taught our first parents only 
such language as suited their present occasions; leav* 
ing them, as he did in other things, to enlarge and im- 
prove it as their fixture necessities should require. Con- 
sequently, those first rudimenti of speech most hare 
been poor and narrow; and we are at fiill liberty to 
inquire in what manner and by what steps, language 
advanced to the state in which we now find it" 

Contraryvrise, language hawing a divine original, it 
was at first a perfect system, but was impaired by the 
fell, and thenceforth deterioriatad, through the injury 
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inflicted on all the human faculties. No doubt, in the 
lips of Adam, langxiage had a significancy and beauty 
which it has never since possessed. 

With regaid to written kngnage, the Doctor pro- 
fesses to unfold the whole process by whidi it advanced 
from the hieroglyphic to the alphabetic form; and the 
very impulses, and their caiuea, which impelled men to 
the invention. 

''At length, in different nations, men became sensi- 
ble of the imperfection, the ambiguity, and the tedious- 
ness of each of these methods of communication with 
one another. They began to consider, that by employ- 
ing signs which would stand not directly for things, 
but for the words which they used in speech for 
naming these things, a considerable advantage would 
be gained. For they xeflected fiuther, that though the 
number of words in every language be, indeed, very 
great, yet the number of articulate sounds, which are 
used in oompoong tiiese words, is comparatively small. 
The same simple sounds are continually recurrinjg 
and repeated; and are combined together, in various 
ways, for forming all the variety of words which 
we utter. They bethought themselves, therefore, of 
inventing signs, not for eaoh word by itself, but for 
each of those simple sounds which we employ in 
forming our words; and, by joining together a finv of 
those signs, they saw that it would be practicable to 
express, in writing, the whole combinations of sounds 
which our words require." 

On glancing at these paragraphs, one is ready to 
conclude that Dr. Blair obtained his impressions con- 
cerning botii the origin of society and the rise and pro- 
gress of language, not from the word of God, but from 
writers like Horace, who represents men as issuing from 
the earth, (probably like locusts,) and cmwling by de- 
grees, through some tendency of nature to improve- 
ment, into the perfect form of conscious, intelligent, 
and refined humanity. 

But to return. The divine origin of letters is infer- 
red from theur antiquity, from the similarity of various 
alphabets, and from the ignorsnce of letters which pre- 
vailed among baibaroos nations, that had no inter- 
course with the Hebrews. 

Dr. Goode thinks that writing is a human invention, 
of very earty date— that at the giving of the decalogue 
Moses and the Israelites, as well as the Egyptians and 
some other nations, were femiiiar with it He says 
that Moses was so for from arrogatmg the invention 
to himself that he uniforaily refers to alphabetic wri- 
ting as a common art, appealing expressly to existing 
records, such as taUeto and volumes, and to the more 
durable art of engraving, as applied to alphabetic char- 
acters. He refers to Exodus xvh, 14, and xxviii, 36. 
He also claims the book of Job as one of the most 
•noient productions of Moses, and in its 19tfa chapter 
finds corroborating language. This needs no other 
answer than to remind the reader that the very question 
in debate is here taken for granted, namely, that the 
writing tiiere spoken of was alphabetical. Dr. Clarke 
and many otiiers say no. And this answer does not 



seem unreasonable. But amidst so many and opposite 
opinions, the middle may be the true ground. Pictures 
and hieroglyphics may have answered the limited wante 
of mankind for the first two thousand five hundred 
years. In their constant use, slow but considerable 
approaches may have tieen made towards the adoption 
of the alphabetic system, till at last tiie command- 
ments, written by the finger of God, perfected a style 
of language which was previously in the rudest state. 

That God wrote the decalogue, or in other words 
produced it miraculously, is indisputable; and he was 
not wont to employ miracles unnecessarily, which he 
seems to have done, if Moses was at that time a scribe. 
Moreover, vocal language (and how much more alpha- 
betical) is unnatural to man. He acquires it with 
labor and patience, and cannot learn it at all but by 
imitation. This is evident from the condition of the 
deal They are always mutes, whose tones are 
neither significant nor uniform, but immeaning and 
repulsively harsh above those of the brutes. These 
fiictB lend support to our theory. 

The conclusion in the mind of the writer is, that 
picture writing and hieroglyphics were in use up to the 
times of Moses; and that God himself by the giving 
of the law, communicated the art of alphabetical wri- 
ting, which art was speedily introduced amongst the 
Israelites, and from them, under various modifications, 
spread extensively among the nations. Those who 
would examine this subject for themselves, are referred 
to Calmet, Shuckford, Jahn, Clarke, and Watson. 
There are other elaborate treatises, but probably few of 
our readers can have access to them. 

THS LAirOUAGX OT XDEIT. 

*'What was the first lang^ge — the language of 
paradise V has been asked a thousand times. It 
would be gratifying to know. Not that it would be 
desirable, as some have suggested, to procure its uni- 
versal adoption, as the world's vernacular. Such an 
event would be almost as great a misfortune as the 
original confusion of tongues is generally thought to 
have been. This assertion may surprise the reader. 
But it is warranted by the fiict that men are doubtiess 
more intelligent for the multitude of existing languages. 
It is true, as has often been suggested, that acquiring a 
new language is almost like gaining a new sense, or 
like entering and surveying a new world. It is not to 
be regretted, therefore, on the whole, that the world ie 
not, and has not always been of one speech, as before 
the dispersion. Human genius is revealed under as 
many varying shades as there ar^ productions in a single 
dialect; but in as many generic forms as there are lan- 
gfuages. The loss to mankind, then, would be great, if 
all languages except one were buried in oblivion. Yet 
our curiosity would be exceedingly gratified could we 
certainly know what were the very tones of paradise. 
This we never can ascertain with the certainty of sci- 
ence; but we are not left to naked conjecture. 

This question, like the former, has been learnedly 
discussed. Various writera have supported the claims 
of the Teutonic, the Chaldee, the Chinese, the Arabic, 
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and the Hebraw to bo great a dutiodioii. Tlieri is 
strong presumption in &yor of the Hehraw. Until 
the building of the tower of Babel, the original lan- 
guage was preeenred. The oonfuaion of tongues inp 
flicted on the builders, originated the many languages 
of mankind. But it should be considered that this 
punishment fell only upon the guilty. And is it pro- 
bable that it involved all mankind 1 Certainly not ; for 
it is incredible that all were guilty. Among the lineal 
dcacenciants of Noah was Heber, who was probably 
innocent^ and who of course retained the language 

of his ancestora. And from him descended Abra^ 
ham, the father of Uie faithful, in whom and in his 

Hebrew posterity, the primitive language was preserved. 
If so, the decalogue was given in that language, which 
would afterwards be guarded from material corruption. 
For their occasional captivities would not blot from the 
minds of a people tenacious as the Jews were of na- 
tional customs, the knowledge of a language in which 
their history, laws, and religion were recorded. Thus 
there is historical presumption that the Hebrew was 
the primitive tongue. 

To this we may add a philological presumption. I 
mean that the genius of the language indicates its 
seniority. Its simplicity, force, and fertility, are such 
as might be expected in a divine tongue. Its proper 
names possess a significancy which enabled Adam to 
distinguish the peculiar characteristics of each living 
creature. Comparing it with other languages, it seems 
to bear to many of them a maternal relation. It is an 
affluent source of roots to its cognates. True, the 
Arabic and other oriental tongues partially recipsocate 
this favor. They seem at least to contain the roots 
of some Hebrew words. But it is believed fay the 
best scholars that these Arabic and other roots were 
originally Hebrew, which not being preserved in the 
Old Testament, (the scanty surviving depository of 
Hebrew words,) were lost to the mother tongue, and 
found their way into other languagea, where they now 
appear indigenous, while to their native soil they are 
become exotics. Still it is indiqtutable that the Arabic 
borrows more— ten to one— from the Hebrew, than the 
Hebrew does from iL If radical dependences, then, 
are to decide this question, Hebrew is the primitive 
tongue. Add to these conaderations the w^ known 
fact, that the most ancient literature of the world is in 
Hebrew, and it strengthens the evidence of its priority. 

Many of the ablest critics incline to thk view. 
Though Dr. Clarke admits (what othen have urged in 
&vor of the Chinese language) that the original tongue 
was composed of monosyllable, yet he says the Hfr* 
brow, stripped of its points, prefixes, suffixes, and pest> 
fixes, would nearly answer this character. But Dr. 
Clarke does not argue the question — ^he merely glances 
at it. Calmet deems it higfili/ probable that the H^ 
brew language survived the confusion of tongues in 
Heber and his descendants. Mr. Watson says: 

<'It is unnecessary to suppose, that the primitive 
language was completely obliterated, and entire new 
modes of speech at once introduced. It was quite suf- 
1 



ficient, if such dianges only were effected, as to render 
the speech of difierent companips or different tribes 
unintelligible to one another, that their mutual co-op^ 
ration in the mad attempt in which they had aU en- 
gaged mi^t be no longer pncticable." 

But granting that this waa the language of par^ 
disc, we should be aware that it was not anciently 
called Hebrew, Among the heathens it was known 
as the Phosnician, Syriac, or Judaic How it came to 
be called Hebrew u not certainly known — perhaps from 
Heber, in whose family it waa preserved. The ancient 
Hebrew alphabet being lost by the Jews is retained in 
the Samaritan pentateuch. What are now called 
Hebrew letten are not such. They are preperly the 
Chaldean. But this has no particular bearing on the 
above question. 

Again, we must not suppose that the Hebrew tongw 
is now what it was originally. It is not the primittvt 
language in its purity. There are worda in the Old 
Testament whose originals do not belong to the Hebrew. 
Indeed, portions of it are in Chaldee. W0 can only 
say, at hist, granting all that has been niged, that there 
is more of the language of Eden retained in the H*> 
brew than any where else. 

Some have insisted that inasmuch as Hebrew was 
the language of paradise, and was communicated from 
God, we are warranted to conclude that it is the lan- 
guage of heaven. A leanied profeasor used to urge 
his pupils to diligence, by aasuring them that they were 
acquiring the dialect of angela. Another in one of 
the most respectable univerntiea, told an indolent youth 
who fiuled in his Hebrew recitations, that if he did net 
study harder he might expect to be <<a mute in heaven.*' 
The writer was ones acquainted with an estimabk 
lady, whose marmers, as often happena to geniua, wen 
sprinkled with innocent eccentricities, snd who applied 
herself sucoessfblly to the acquisition of Hebrew with 
the avowed design of being ** prepared to talk and aing 
in paradise," Her ardor was somewhat dampened by 
the auggestion, that probably our Savior as often aa any 
way used a certain modification or dialect of the Greek. 

It were desireble for both men and women to be 
acquainted with this beautiful (so it has been called) 
language. But it should be studied with a reasonable 
aim. The pains of acquiring it will be rewaeded, if it 
should hi^pen not to be the language of heaven. 
Whether it is, God has not seen fit to assure us, and 
"secret things belong unto tiie Lord." One thing we 
know — God understands all languagea and diakcl% 
and will not fiiil to notice every expression, prolane and 
devout, that may fall firom human lips. Of the sounds 
or charaeten of language he takes small aceonni; bat 
the breathings of purity in any tongue attract his 
benignity and secure his gracioua smile. Such as seek 
from him sanctified afiSsctions, and sinosraly love and 
serve and praise him, will ere long be brouc^t to sham 
his excellent glory. They shall know the Jangnaga 
and the delights of the celestial paradise shall ha 
familiar with its songs and partaken of ita laytans. 

iTo be eonUnued.) 
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Original. 
ORCHARD LAKE. 

BT ]l. SAFP. 

<^Wanioni,hearl Be wise, be brave- 
Rise, to conquer and to save — 
Rise, to save the bleedlog land 
IVom the nunparts and the brand-- _ 

From the arte and Ihm the crimet 
Of other and far distant climee— 
From the thirst of sordid gains, 
That ere long shall blast our plains. 
Teach the loidlf ibr to yield, 
Spurn bis counsel, spurn his law»-- 
Strike, and strike for freedom's cause— 
Rallj, rally for th' attack- 
Drive the Invading legions back.'* 

RsASSK, tam to the map of our lovely sea-girded 
MiohigBH) and obeeire, in the ooanty of Oakland, in 
the northeaatem part of our state, a cluster of small 
lakes. You would think, from the represented nn- 
healthiness of some parte of our state, that, here, the 
people were shaking to death hj that wasting scourge, 
the ague. But you are mistaken. Here nature has 
executed some of her most loyely penciling, and here 
the young ladies have as red cheeks as among the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, where the rose blooms 
•t thirty. 

These lakes afford es pure water as the most beauti- 
ful of the chrystal rills issuing from the bases of our 
interior mountains, and present as fine a sub-marine 
appearance as some parts of the Northern Ocean. In 
addition to this, they afford some of the finest sport in 
the world. They are filled with a variety and abun- 
dance of the most delicious fish, the taking of which is 
sufficient to divert the mind, and release a man firom 
the severest attack of that troublesome disease called 
the "blues.'' 

Well, for a short description. Spring comes and 
the ice breaks up. Bvery body, in the neighborhood 
of the lakes, who loves sport and fish, is in a bustle for 
preparation, in order to take a share. The boats and 
canoes are manned ; the spears, with more prongs than 
Neptune's trident, are collected, handled, and long 
cofds tied to the ends of them ; a quantity of the best 
baik, afEbrded by the ndghboring trees, is gathered for 
fires. And what then? All wait, eicept a few impa^ 
tient ones, until the crescent of the moon, and in addi- 
tion to this, an extremely murky night, sufficient to 
neke terror stand on tiptoe upon a man's head, when 
in those deeply shaded places, in the midst of the taU 
Hees near the water's brink. Fires are kindled in the 
''jacks," fastened to the bows of the canoes, which 
give a sufficient glare to blind the fish and gwde the 
•pcannan's eye; all push ofi^ with oars muffled, and 
the sport is commenced. You will sometimes see a 
doien lights at one time, glaring in the distance, and 
hear twenty voices of exultation as the finest fish axe 
hronght into the boat But, unluckily, once in awhile, 
M the boat takes a quick turn, just as the spear has 
been plunged at a fish, you hear a still loudn phinge 



and quits a ''sptish— splash," as an unfortunate Allow 
takes a backward leap into the oool element below. 

That to which I would especially invoke the readei^s 
attention, is the lake named in the caption. This k 
more picturesque than othera.* It is called "Orehard 
Lake," from the fiict, that near the centre is an island 
embracing an area of about fifty acres of land, well 
graved with different kinds of shrubbery; and near the 
centre of this island stand a number of aged apple- 
trees, planted, perhaps, a century since by the hand of 
some Indian. Here is a place fit for retirement, after the 
mind has been closely applied to sacred meditation, and 
the body prostrated by toil for days and weeks, or after 
talking about the words of life and the way to heaven. 
Here yon are regaled by some of the purest zephyrs 
that ever sung their gentle psans over the bosom of 
any water. Bat what renders it enchanted ground to 
the antiquary, is its having been the residence of the 
celebrated Pontiac, an Indian chief. 

At three successive periods in the histoiy of the In« 
dtan race, they have bent all their energies to arrest the 
progress of the whites. Each of these periods has 
produced a chief able to control the elements brought 
into requisition for this purpose. It was the fortune 
of Pontiac to direct the wild Unwieldy foe at the second 
of these periods. And this island was the place where 
his deeply Isid plans were matured ; and here many a 
chief of tried courage received his orders and his in* 
spiration from the warrior who stood and toweied above 
them. It is often noted by those accustomed to mark 
the affidrs of the world, that great events and revolu- 
tions in nations produce acton adequate to the mighty 
conflicta brought upon the stage, who, from their posi- 
tion, shine above the remainder of their race. This is 
equally trae of Indians and Europeans. 

In the year 1760, through the fortunes of war, the 
French power in the Canadas and the western country 
passed into the hands of the British. This was by no 
means agreeable to the Indians. It is a matter worthy 
of note that tiie French have always succeeded with 
the Indians better than either the English or Ameri- 
cans. 

The Engfish found it, in this instance, to be one thing 
to eonquer the French and possess their posts, and aft- 
other to gain the favor of their Indian allies. Pontiae 
became aware of the downfall of bis French allies, and 
on the approach of a detachment of English troops up 
the river to take possession of the post at Detroit, inter- 
cepted and demanded of Ihem their object, which was 
explained by Major Rogers, the commandant. Pontiao 
professed friendship, and proper belts were mutually 
exchanged, but with the evident design, on his part, of 
allaying suspicion until prepaiations could be made ts 
strft^e an effectual blow for the destruction of the new 
power. His influence over the neigfaboiing tribes was 
extensive, and he succeeded in uniting with him all 
the tribes in the Peninsula, and engaged some from the 
western frontiers and northern lakes, to mske a simul- 
taneons nish) and destroy all the posts from Dn Qoesne 
II aad Niagaia to Chicago. To effect his scheme, evwy 
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metJOB was lued to ignite the combiutibles which he 
wished to use in such a conflagration. Heezhihited to 
the other tribes a belt which he professed to have re- 
oeired from the King of France, with a commission to 
expel them. He convened a great cooncii and related 



the dream of a Delaware Indian, who professed to have 
been conducted to a new land, and to have received 
directions from the Great Spirit to expel their adver- 
saries. He accompanied this inducement, in connec- 
tion with others, with the most exasperating philippic 
against the English. By these means a dead of dark- 
ness was fast gathering to sweep away eveiy thing 
which met its wild career. 

Fort Detroit, of all, was considered the most impor- 
tant post, and Pontiac reserved this to be taken by 
himself: Accordingly, on the 8th of May, 1763, he 
presented himself at its gates with a large body of war- 
riora, professing a wish to make a treaty with the com- 
manding officers. The negotiations commenced, and 
proceeded for several days. Each day Pontiac was 
accompanied by thirty or forty chiefs. It was his de- 
sign to massacre the officers, and throw open the gates, 
so as to admit his men and finish the work of death. 
But fortunately the evening before the day appointed 
for this catastrophe, the design was revealed to the com- 
mandant, by a friendly Indian woman, who was in the 
habit of selling moocasons at the fort. This was a 
critical moment. No time was to be lost The gar- 
rison was placed under arms, the guards doubled, and 
the officers were armed with swords and pistols. 
Morning came, and the Indians as usual were admitted. 
Pontiac inquired of the British commander the cause 
of this unusual eppearance. He was answered that 
it was. proper to keep the young men to their duty, lest 
they should become idle and ignorant The business 
of the council then commenced, and Pontiac proceeded 
to address Major Gladevin. His speech was bold and 
menacing, and his manner and gesticulations vehe- 
ment; and they still became more so as he approached 
the critical moment, when he was to present the belt to 
Major Gladevin, as the mgn of action. At this time 
the drums at the door of the council-house rolled the 
duurge, the guards leveled their pieces, and the officers 
drew their swords from their scabbards. Pontiac was 
a brave man — he had fought in many a battle; but this 
unexpected move declared that his treachery was dis- 
covered, which entirely disconcerted him. Tradition 
says he trembled. Major Gladevin immediately ap- 
proached the chief, and drawing aside his blanket, dis- 
covered his arms. After stating his knowledge of the 
plot, and reproaching him for his treachery, he drove 
him from the fort The chiefs immediately retired, and 
as soon as they had passed the gates, gave the yell and 
fired upon the garrison. 

The siege commenced with fierceness and activity on 
the part of the Indians, and continued with diflferent 
reverses of fortune for eleven months, when, upon the 
arrival of a large reinforcement of men under Gen. 
Broadstreet, a treaty of peace was concluded with the 
diiierent tribes who had been engaged in the war. 
1 



Pontiac took no part in it His spirit was too lofty to 
consent to the degrading terms of a peace dictated by 
his inveterate foes. He left his romantie residence to 
be tenanted by other and inferior beings, and withdrew 
fiom the scene of his misfortunes to the fer west, where 
his days were ended.* 

A village has sprung up in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the lake, which bears the name and commem- 
orates to posterity the history of this great chie£ It 
contains a population of about one thousand inhabi- 
tants, and the reader may be assured that more wicked- 
ness has been concocted in this place, than was devised 
on Orchsid Island in the palmy days of Pontiac's ex- 
istence. 

Orchard Lake is annually visited by a large number 
of people on pleasure excursions, who talk over the tra- 
ditions which have come down from former days. But 
ihe Indians are gone. A few graves and the apple- 
trees are all that mark the impress of their departed 
footsteps. They have fled; and we 

** Have seen their anreslatiiig tribes, 

With toilsome steps, and slow, 
On througli the trackless desert pass, 

A caiavan of woe ; 
Think je the Eternal's ear is deaf, 

His sleepless Tision dim 1 
Think je the soul's blood may not cry, 

From that foe-land to him V* 

Romeoy Mieh^ April 15, 1841. 



* HiBU>ry of Michigan. 



GENIUS IN DEATH. 

RoTTssxAu, when dying, ordered his attendante to 
place him before the window that he might once more 
behold his garden, and bid adieu to nature. Roscom- 
mon uttered at the moment he expired, two lines of his 
own version of Deus me, Haller died feeling his pulse, 
and when he felt it almost gone, turning to his brother 
physician, said, "My friend, the artery ceases to beat," 
and died. Petrarch was found dead in his library, lean- 
ing on a book. Bede died in the act of dictating. Her- 
der closed his career writing an ode to the Deity, his 
pen on the last line. Walter died repeating sftne 
lines of VirgiL Tasso's dying request of Cardinal 
Cynthia v^as indicative of the gloom which haunted 
him through life. He had one fiivor, he said, to re- 
quest of him, which was, that he would collect his 
works and commit them to the flames, especially his 
Jerusalem Delivered. Liebnits was found dead in his 
chamber with a book in his hand. Clarendon's pen 
dropped from his fingers when he was riezed with the 
palsy, which terminated his life. Chaucer ballad ma- 
king. His last production he entitled ** A ballad made 
by Geofirey Chaucer on his deathrbed, lying in great 
anguish." Wicherly, when dying, had his young wife 
brought to his bedside, and lutving taken her hand, in 
a very solemn manner said he had but one request to 
make of her, and that was, that she would never marry 
an old man again. 



OKEAT MEN AND GRAVE-TARDS. 
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Original. 
GREAT MEN AND GRAVE-YARDS. 

"Receding jean proclaim Uie ■olemn tnitli, 
That wealc decrepid age soon Ibllowg jouth — 
Tliat all created tliiogi muA p«M awaj, 
Deapite Uie golden dream of minstrel's lay." 

DzcAT is inscribed on the whole ftce of natore. 
The flower of the valley springs up, blooms for a time 
in variegated beautji but perishes when autumn frost 
flings his gray liveiy over its tender form. The moun- 
tain oak, through whose wide-spreading branches the 
winds of heaven have whistled for centuries, is finally 
prostrated by the resistless tornado. Man himself, 
though proudly enthroned as the lord of creation, has 
the seeds of death implanted in his bosom, which, ere 
long, obstruct the fountains of life, and the cold waters 
of oblivion dose for ever over his mortal remains. In 
the beautiful language of Horace-— 

" Sed omne$ una tnanet nog, 
Et cdUanda Mtnul via Isti." 

The perusal of some of the original letters written 
by distinguished men, who have long been moldering 
in the dust, and a subsequent walk to the Protestant 
buiying-ground, have occasioned these reflections. A 
gentleman of this place, of distinguished ancestry, has 
in his possession many antique documents, << whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary," among 
which are some of the manuscript letters of Flamstead, 
Blair, Priestly, Franklin, Hancock, Samuel Adams, and 
others. While tracing lines penned by such great men, 
the thought was, where are they nowl Where are 
those men whose works have gained them an earthly 
immortality— men distinguished for every virtue, and 
some of whom caused the lights of science to shine 
with fairer luster? They are gone. 

Yes, here were the tokens of friendship, in the days 
of *' lang syne," carelessly spread before the eyes of a 
stranger, of another generation, for his scrutiny. There 
is Flamstead, in the year 1696, vmting from the Royal 
Observatory to a friend, and promising, **God willing," 
to meet him at a certain place. Priestly speaks of the 
appointment of Lord North prime minister of Eng- 
land, and mentions the American colonies in terms 
of generous sympathy. The subject of atmoaphcric 
air occupies much of his attention. Blair discourses 
upon heUea-kttres in the style of an accomplished schol- 
ar, while Franklin dwells upon tkctridty as a philoso- 
pher enchanted with his favorite theme. The letters of 
Hancock and Adams, though interesting, are common- 
place. 

An indescribable feeling came over me while gazing 
on the identical hand-writing of men whose master 
minds wrought out a fame as lasting as the abode of 
the triple sisters, Liberty, Religion, and Science. Had 
a voice fit)m the dead spoken, it could not have impress- 
ed a more solemn lesson than these musty and time- 
worn epistles, penned in other generations, by hands 
long since inanimate and powerless. Alas ! with what 
rapidity the children of men are consigned to the tomb ; 



and with how much reluctance we entertain the unwel- 
come thought that the proudest monuments <A human 
wisdom and ingenuity must perish ! The language of 
Fenelon, addressed by Arceaius to Telemachos while 
searching for his fiOher Ulysses in the s^jour de la paix, 
or the mansion of peace, is beautiful and to the point: 
«Ce temps te parait ^loigni6: h^lasl tu te trompes, 
mon fils; il se hite, le voi]4 qui arrive: ce qui vient 
avec tant de rapidity n'est pas loin ds toi; et le pi^ 
sent qui s'enfiiit est deja bien loin, puisqu*il s' *n^ntit 
dans le moment que nous parions, et ne pent plus se 
rapprocher. Ne compte done jamais, mon fils, sur le 
present; mais soutiens-toi dans le sentier rude et ipie 
de la veitu par la vue de 1' avenir. Pr^pare-toi, par 
de m<Burs pures et par 1' amour de la justice, une place 
dans r heuieuz s^jour de la paix."* 

After a few hours of melancholy pleasure spent in 
an antiquary's room, I sallied forth into the fields of 
nature, in order that the balmy ab, the caroling of the 
winged tribe, and the gaudy dress of a Louisiana 
spring, might restore a proper equilibrium of feeling. 
But rambling from one beanty to another, ever and 
anon plucking the lowly violet, or casting wishful eyes 
to the unsurpassed flower of the magnolia, I ^ame to 
the Protestant grave-yard. 

I always experienced a soothing and melancholy 
pleasure— « kind of divine sympathy — \r visiting the 
silent habitations of the dead; but now it filled me 
with ungrateful sensations and unpleasant gloom. It 
b a picturesque, romantic spot, elevated high above the 
general level, and shaded by the honey-locust, the weep- 
ing-willow, the tuCp-tree, and the majestic magnolia, 
together with a hundred others, hung over with Span- 
ish moss, and onbellished by innumerable vines beau- 
tifully interwoven. I approached with a calm mind to 
muse over the ashes of departed beings, who were once 
as young and full of hope as myself— who once whirled 
in the giddy round of pleasure, thoughtiess of the sad 
but certain destiny which awaited them. As I entered 
the grave-yard, my attention was first attracted by a 
magnificent monument of pure white marble, over 
which waved the pliant boughs of the willow, sighing 
in the breeze, and just greening for another year. 1 
read the epitaph — the last tribute of friendship, and 
the sadly brief history of all mankind — and walked 
slowly on, indulging in gloomy reflections, ever and 
anon stepping unwarily upon the graves of forgot- 
ten, perhaps unwept mortality. I beheld what is not 
usual — ^human bones scattered over the surfrux, there 
to bleach beneath a southern sun— brick entombments 
decayed and fidlen in, which hid not the gfaastiy and 
moldering skeleton, and rotten palisades tumbling over 



• To thee time seems to linger. Alas ! thou deceivest 
thyself, my son. It makea haste. Behold it arrived. That 
which comes with so much rapidity is not fiur fnax thee, and 
the present which hastens away Is already very distant, since, 
it annihilates itself while we apeak, and can no more return. 
Count not, then, ever upon the present, my son ; but direct 
thee In the rode and rugged path of virtue by the sight of the 
future. Prepare thee, by pure mannen and by the love of Jus* 
tice, a place in the happy abode of peace. 

1 
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THE DYING BROTHER. 



the object they were designed to piotect. Manj of 
theie frail tenements have become the abodes of filthy 
and poisonous reptiles, which render them horrid and 
dismal beyond description. Almost innumenble tombs 
of strangers and citizens, old and young, high and low, 
rich and poor, good and bad, evince that the enemy of 
mankind has made havoc; and the newly thrown up 
earth is evidence that the woik of human destruction 
is still progressing. I could have exclaimed with the 
pious Hervey : *< Here the man of business fiargets all 
his £iivorite schemes, and discontinues the pursuit of 
gain. Here is a total stand to the circulation of mer- 
chandise, and the hurry of trade. In these solitary 
recesses, as in the building of Solomon's temple, is 
heard no sound of the hammer and axe. The wind- 
ing sheet and the coffin are the utmost bounds of all 
earthly devices. Hitherto may they go, but no &rther. 
Here the sons of plessure take a final £urewell of their 
dear delights. No more is the sensualist anointed 
with oil, or crowned with rose-buds. He chants no 
more the melody of the viol, nor revels any longer at 
the banquet of wine. Instead of sumptuous tables and 
delicious treats, the poor voluptuary is himself a feast for 
fattened insects; the reptile riots on his flesh ; the worm 
feeds sweetly on him. Here also beauty fails— bright 
beauty drops her lustre here. O, how her roses fade, 
•nd her lilies languish in this bleak soil ! How does 
die grand leveler pour contempt upon the charmer of 
our hearts ! How turn to deformity what captivated 
the world before !" 

The true Christisn has this abiding consolation, 
namely, he looks forward to that blessed period when 
"the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed. For this cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 
must put on immortality. So when this corruptible 
shall have put on incomiption« and this mortal shall 
'put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, death is swallowed up in victory. 
O, death, where is thy sting? O, grave, where is thy 
victory V* Thanks be to God, that giveth us the vie- 
tory through our Lord Jesus Christ I D. R. 

Baton Rouge, La., April 3, 1841. 



AMBITION. 

Gbxat minds had rather deserve eoniempotaneoua 
^iplause, without obtaining it, than obtain, without 
deserving it; if it follow them, it is well, but they will 
not deviate to follow it With inferior minds the re- 
verse is obeervaUe; so that they can command the flat- 
tery of knaves while living, they care not for the exe- 
crations of honest men, when dead. Milton neither 
aspired to present fame, nor even expected it; but (to 
Ofla his own words) lus high ambition was, "to leave 
seipething so written to after ages, that they should not 
willingly let it die." And Cato finely observed, he 
would DMich rather tiiat posterity should inquire why 
no statOM were erected to him Man fo4y they tvere. 
1 
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THE DYING BROTHER. 



BT MISS BAKXK. 



I XV8T go down to my last sleep ^ 



V ^ 



In the cold grave alone ; 
But 0, sweet sister, do not weep 
^ For me when I am gone. 
Hang not thy lute upon the wall. 

Nor grieve, for tears are vain ; 
But when our young assodates call, 

Awake its tones again ; 
And while you thrill each trembling string 

With notes I used to love. 
Think that I dwell where angels sing 

Far happier strains above. 
When at the pleasant summer time^ 

O'er flow*ry vaks you roam, 
Or to the fount the green hill climb 

That rushes down in foam. 
While joy awakes fitim stream and grove^ 

And young flowers scent the air, 
You'll miss the voice you used to love; 

But weep not for me there. 
For I shall roam thro' fairer bowen^ 

Where clearer fountains lave, 
And breathe the breath of sweeter fknren 

That bloom beyond the grave. 
I know that you will miss me, too, 

Beneath our green ehn's shade. 
The happiest hours we ever knew. 

Were when we there first played 
And thou wilt miss my tones of mirth 

And footsteps in the hall— 
My pleasantries around the hearth ; 

And thou wilt miss them all; 
But do not grieve that I have past 

From this glad earth so soon. 
For flowers that fade in morning's blasts 

Feel not the sultry noon. 



i 



HUMAN LIFE. 
I SAW life's frail bark, on her stormy way, 

By winds and waves through clouds and tempests 
driven; 

The moon had vail*d her rilver light in heaven. 
And every star had quench'd its feeble ray: 
Darkness vras round her, nor the hope of day: 

No pause of fears and agony was given; 

Her shatterM sail, by wave and whirlwind riven, 
To death and horror seemed an easy prey. 
Have mercy, Heaven ! — When lo— the stormy deep 

Was hush'd — and through that fatal midnight glooin. 

One star i^one bright, to guide me from the tomb. 
Now, in its blessed light, I may not weep ; 
But still press onward with redoubled sail, 
To reach the Savior-port that shall not faiL 



ZOOLOGY. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

BT PEOPBaaOft MBBBICK. 



Tbx aniTnalii of tfiis order have their four extremities 
terminated by hands. They are peculiarly fitted by 
their irtTuctare for a reaidenoe "among the branches.*' 
Here is their appropriate home. Here they engage in 
their sports— leaping firom limb to limb, and swinging 
by their extremities in the air. From this elevated 
position they attack their enemies, pelting them with 
dry limbs broken firom the trees, and even with stones 
which have been taken up firom the ground for that 
putpose. From the trees they also chiefly obtain their 
fixid, which consists mostly of fruits, buds and insects, 
npon the ground their movements are somewhat 
avvkward, as their natural position is neither erect like 
diat of man, nor horizontal like that of quadrupeds, but 
inCStmediate or semi-erect Several species belonging 
to this order, in their form, bear a striking resemblance 
to man. The one which makes the nearest approadi 
to the human form is 

TBa CBixPAirsx. 

Of diis animal, however, less perhaps is known than 
of afanost any other species belonging to the mce. No 
perfect specimen has ever reached Europe or this coun- 
try. The following description of one that was kept 
some months at Sierra Leone is given by Mr. Wad- 
strom. ^'Hewasneaily two feet high, but the fill! sta- 
ture is about five feet He was covered with black hair, 
long and thick on the back, but short and thin upon the 
other parts of the body, except the hce, which was bare. 
His hands and head resembled an old black man, only 
that the hair upon his head was straight Heate,dnnk, 
slept, and sat at table like a human being. At first he 
crept on all fours, on the outside of his hands, but when 
grown larger, he endeavored to go erect, supporting 
himself by a stick. He was melancholy, but always 
good natured.** 

TBS OUBAS* OUTABO 

is next in order in his resemblance to man. This is 
the celebrated toiid man of the woods. He is larger 
than the chimpanse, measuring from seven and a half 
to dgfat feet in height Hia strength is very great- 
equal to that of tiivse or four men. This imaikahle 
aainial is said to build a rodAshcUsriatlietopsof ttie 
trees, undtr which he slecpa. Like tiia chimpanse, he 
is of a mslindMly dispositioii— little diaposed to Mic, 
even wImb yomig. Pyiaid, a Fiencfa traveler, says 

thai <*iB tii# proviaee or Sienna Leene there is a spedes 
so strong Unaiedy and se indiiatrioqs^ that when prop- 
erty tniaad and fed, Hiey woit like servanttf-Hhst they 
generally walk on the two hind fee('-4hat they pound 
substanoea in m mortar-— diat they go to bring wafer 
from the liver in a sneU pitcher, wfai^ they cany fiill 
on Afsir hetde. When iuy anive at die door, if the 
pitchen are not eeon triom off tfiey aiknr dian to fell ; 
and wben they pensive them ov e H mae d end Inoken, 
they weep and laneat" 
Vol. I.— 22 



Buflbn deacribee one which he saw aa «nlll, ASa0» 
tionate, and good natnred. His air was melanchefyp 
his gait graive, his movementi Bseasiiredi hia diqpositiDii 
gentle, and very difiSnent from other apea. He had 
neither the impatience of th? Barbery ape, tiie mali- 
doosnesa of the baboon, nor the extravagances of the 
monkeys. It may be alledged,*' he says, «tfiat he had 
the benefit of instruction; but the otiier apes which I 
ahall compare with him, were educated in the same 
manner. Signs and words alone were sufiScient to 
make our ouiang outang act, but the baboon required a 
cudgd, and the other apes a whip; for none of them 
would obey without blows. I have seen this animal 
present Iris hand to conduct the people who came to 
see him, and walk as gravely along with them as if he 
had been one of the company. I have seen him nt 
down at table, unfold his towd, wipe his lips, use a 
spoon or feik to convey his food to his mouth, pour his 
liquor into a glass, and make it touch that of the per- 
son who drank vnth him. When hivited to drink tea 
he brought a cup and saucer, placed them on the table, 
put in sugar, poured out the tea, and allowed it to cool 
before he drank it All tiieae actions he performed 
witiiout any other instigations than the ngns or verbal 
orders of hia master, and often of his own accord. 
He did no nijuiy to any person — ^he even approached 
company with drcnmspection, and presented himself 
aa if he wanted to be caressed.** 

The remammg spedes of the ape race, which are 
excee^gly numerous, present a great variety in size, 
form, habits, and dispodtions. They are generally 
active, imitative, and misdxievous. It is said that some 
spedes live in communities, have their laws, and public 
ofllceri, and conduct thdr affidrs much "after the man- 
ner of men." The guariba is celebrated for his pow- 
en of oiatoiy. Marcgrave, who is said to be a writer 
of the first authority, and a great naturalist, says that 
"sometimes one mounts on a higher branch, die rest 
seat themselves beneath: the fi^ begins as if it was to 
harangue, and sets up so loud and sharp a howl, that a 
person at a distance would think that a hundred joined 
in the cry. After a certain space, he gives a dgnal 
with his hand, when the tehole assembly joins in cho- 
rus; but on another signal b dient, and the orator fin- 
ishes his address." 

Others are often very troublesome on account of thdr 
depredations upon cultivated fields and gardens, and 
the ingenuity manifested in their modus operandi is 
sometimes quite remarkable. When a melon patch 
is to be plundered, a Ime is formed between it and the 
forest The melons are then passed along the line 
until an are safely depodted at the fiuther end. Bos- 
man, speaking of the thefts of the monkeys of Ckunea, 
says that "tiiey wfll take m each paw one or two stalks 
of millet, as many under thdr arms, and two or three 
in their mouth, and thus laden hop away upon mtt 
hud legs; but if pursued they^ Bng all away exeept 
whsEl they hsve In flieir mouths, that it may not im- 
pede tfisir flight They are very nice In tfa« Adeodf 
their millel"-«xaniine every stalk, and if they do not 
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HlBt it ffing it mv^y; lo thai thii delieacy does more 
himi to the fielde than their thieferj." 

It 18 generally eoppoeed that tiie animali of thia 
cidnr are more inclined to imitate the aetuma of man 
than any other. Among the nnmeiona aneodotea which 
are related illiurtratmg thia propenaityy the following 
may be piren. A clergyman had a &yorite ape, which 
on one oocaaion, nnobaenred, followed him to the 
church, and during the prayer aecored a place upon 
the canopy directly above the head of the speaker. 
Here he carelully nbaerved and as doaely imitated the 
moyementa of the latter. Not a nod of the head or 
motion of the arm eacaped him. During the diaoourae 
the deigyman noticed an undue levity maniftating 
itaelf among his hearen. He did not fitil to adminis- 
ter an appropriate reproof^ etill to hia grief and aaton- 
iahment the risibility of his congregation became evi- 
dently more and mora excited. Again with eameat- 
neaa and a degree of violence in his manner, he urged 
the impropriety of such deportment in such a place. 
With equal energy this was aeconded by the mimic 
preacher over his head. The most serious could re- 
fiain no longer; and order only was restored by direct- 
ing the attenion of the astounded clergyman to tiie 
cause of what to him appeared as unaccountable. 

The intelligence of the ape race has, unquestiona- 
bly, been for the most part over-rated. Upon this sub- 
ject Bu£K>n duKOurseth in the following manner: *'In 
fine, if then wera a acale by which we could descend 
from human nature to that of the brutea, and if the 
eeaence of this nature consirted entirely in the fonn of 
the body, and depended on its organization, the ourang 
outang would approach nearer to man than any other 
aninud. Placed in the aecond rank of beings, he would 
make the other animals feel lus superiority, and oblige 
them to obey him. If the principle of imitation, by 
which he sfeems to mimic human actions, were the 
result of thought, this ape would be still fiurther re- 
moved fiom the brutes, and have a greater affinity to 
man. But the interval which aeparatea them is im- 
mense. Mind, reflection, and language depend not on 
figure or the organization of ^e body. Theae are 
endowments peculiar to man. iVough he counteriints 
eveiy human movement, he performs no action which 
is characteristic of man, no action that haa the aame 
principie or design. With regard to imitation, which 
vppeun to be the most striking characteristic of the ape 
kind, and which the vulgar have attributed to him aa a 
peculiar talent, before we decide, it is neceaaaiy to 
inquire whether this imitation be spontaneoua or fiwced. 
Does the ape imitate us fiom inclination, or hiwaBSB^ 
without any exertion of the will, he feeia the cqiaeity 
of doing itt I appeal to all those who have examined 
thia ammal without pngudioe; and I am convinced that 
they will agree with me that there is nothing voluntary 
in this imitation. The ape, having arms and hands, 
uses them as we do^ without thinking of us. Thenm- 
ilarity of his membera and organs neeeamily prodsoes 
movements, and aometimea suooeanon of movementa, 

which naembfeoun. Being endowed wiA the human 
1 



structure, the ape must move like man; but the aaitaa 
motiona imply not that he adi firom imitation.** I 
ahall reaerve aome fiuther remaika upon this antgeet for 
an article on tfii^incf. 



Orlglaal. 
TWILIGHT. 

« >TiB evening hour, the tun*! last ny 
Beets fkinUj on the mountsln'f brow— 
The moon succeeds the Qri> of day, 
And all to quiet now.** 

What emotions are sometimes awakened by the 

evening twilight! Aa the foding beams of day dia^p- 

pear, the clouds mingle slowly, as if reluctant to ol^ 

scure the cheerful aspect of nature, while animate ei^ 

istence appears ailently ainking to rest Nature aeenp 

to harmonize with the deep feelings of the heart The 

wiU waves of passion are hushed, and lifo'a atiiring 

scenes become quiet With namdeas foelinga we ga» 

upon these quiet scenes as they fode from n^t Fain 

would we Ud them Unger; but reaistless time bean 

them away on its sweeping tide, snd we reluctantly 

behold them sink beneath ita billows. Then hope 

springs up in the heart, and bida ua look forward to the 

morning, and hail the approach of other hi^py hours. 

Hope, like the twilight of the dawn, crimsons the 

cheek of expectation. The heart beating hig^ with 

anticipation hails the mom, and the note of joy invokea 

us to the sunny bower. Invigorated by the cool breesa 

and the fresh dews of morning, we gaze on the foir 

sky, or mark the clouds that vul its gloiy, which, like 

our own brief sorrows, seem few and tzansitoiy. The 

evening star points us to our destined home, and one 

could gaze, 

« mil Ufe*i last glimmering nj of light Is fled. 
And hushed the last deep beating of the heait.*' 

^ ZXLIA. 

WarthingUmf Ohio, 



POWER OF MU8IC. 
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O'am the etefl sea, the storm in fiuy lidea: 
Israel is safe, and Egypt tempts the tidea: 
Her host, deseendu^^, meets a wa* ly greva. 
And o'er her monarch loUa the xefinant wave. 
The ilonnia hashed: the faillowa foam no 
But aink in amiles:— -tfaere*a muaie on the Aeia. 
On the wide waate of waten, diss thai air 
Unheard; for all ia death and coldneas then. 
Butaee! the robe that brooding Silenoe throws 
O'er 8har reclining in profound repoae^ 
la went, and eeattered, by the bwat of praise. 
That aweUs the aong th* asloniah*d Hebnws raiae. 
That rending anthem on the wild was fiong. 
From Miriam's timbrel and fium Mosea^ tongue: 
The first to Liberty that e'er wvsang. 
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Original. 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF ANGELS. 

BT S. H. HATCHXB. 

« Which thiofli the angsU dwlra to look imo,'' 1 Peter 1, 12. 

It b an mtereadng trath tluit while the plans of 
Qod in relation to man's salvation are goin; on in this 
world, angels themseWes are no anconoemed spectators 
of tikflfar development That such is the fiict is plainfy 
tanght in the Hcfy Scriptores. «There is," says our 
8avior, ^ joy in the pr ese n ce of God over one sinner 
thai lepentetii;*' and the apostle represents them as 
''desiring to look" into the myeteries of the incam^ 
tloD. The aposde, it is sopposed, had allosion to the 
pbatore of tiie cherabim, whidi overshadowed the mer- 
cy-aeat with their 6oes toward it, as if deeply interested 
in the dispensation of mercy to the guilty. 

While the patiiardis and prophets looked with an 
eye of fiuth to the coming of the Messiah, and made 
^ vales and monntains of Judea eeho with the predion 
tioas of his advent; and while the types and shidows 
under the Jewish dispensation engaged the devont 
ittention of men, angels were not onmindiul of the 
•abject And we have good reasons to believe that 
while the misBonaiy of the pres en t day is preaching 
to tiie heatiien tiiis salvation, they are not nninteiw 
ested behoUera. Doobtless they would deem it an 
iaoar to leave their stations aroond the throne, and fly 
through tiie woild as the heralds of salvation, pro> 
daiming mercy to its gaihy tribes. 

Several eonsidentlons indnee ns to bdieve that the 
angels are employed in looking into the myeteries of 
ndemptioo. 

1. Beeaum they are uuirumaUaif to tome eadeni, m 
aeeompSakmg GaPe 4aigni uiiih regard 1o the human 



bong tiMm into die prannsed land, and to drive ont the 



IVhen oor nmt parents wen driven nom paradise, 
f iMHp lle bei i^ e^ denominated dienibiin, were placed at 
the eeat of the garden, with flaming swords, to goaid 
the tree of life. Angels, too, were instramental in the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and in inflicting 
various other ponishmenti upon the enemiee of God. 
When David, in the pride of his heart, was tempted 
to nvmber larsel and Jndah, meditating, perhaps, an 
^Pirfw^Aifi of his dominions^ without tiie Divine conn 
nand, God was displeased, and determined that the 
pvepe of his vain ambition should be taken away, either 
by ftmine, war, or pesriknce. He sent a prophet to 
David, eAnng him the ofaoioe of tiiBse three judgments. 
He chase tiie latter. The Almighty then commissioned 
an angel to inflict tiie pestilsnoe^ and eeventy thousand 
were destroyed. <* And when the angel stretched out 
his hand Qpon Jerusalem to deatroy it, the Lord re- 
pented him of the evil, and said to the angel that de- 
stiuyed the people, It is enough, stay now thy hand !** 

''Hie angel of l3od" was commissioned to go before 11 oneampeth nmnd about them that fear him, and deliv- 
the duldren of Israel to keep them in the way, and eralh them." The apostle asks, « Are they not all 



Jews who vren thrown into the fiety inmaca by lbs 
King of Babylon, and to protect Daniel when he waa 
cast into the den of lions. It was an angel that direct- 
ed Peter to Comelias^ and Paul to preach at Mao^ 
donta. Indeed, there scarcely occurs any thing moiu 
fiequentiy in Bible narrative than acoounti of the miiii- 
istiy of angels. They came to guide and defend tha 
servants of God as well as to inflict punishments upon 
his enemies. They used to converw with the p^ri- 
archs at noontide^ and in the hush of evening, under 
their vineo and oaks. They flew from place to place to 
fulfill the commands of Heaven. One came to tho 
juniper-tree in the wilderness under which slept the 
prophet of the Lord, and waked him flnom his aluin* 
bcFB, and gave him food for his sustenance. In-the 
visions of the prophets the angels acted veiy conspica* 
ous parts. Isaiah saw "the Lord sitting upon a throne^ 
high and lifted up» and his train filled the temple. 
About it stood the seraphims: each had six wings i 
with twain he covered his fece, with twain he covered 
his feet, and with twain he did fly. And one cried 
unto another, and eaid, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of hosts; the whole eaith is full of his glory.'*. Tha 
visions of Esekiel were equally sublime. He saw 
angelic beings with feet that spaiUed like the color of 
buniished hrus, whose appearance was like burning 
coals of fire, and the sound of whose wings was like 
the voice of the Almighty. 

Daniel received his celebrated prediction of the Msa- 
siah, eontSaed in the ninth chapter of his prophedee, 
from the angel Gabrid; and when that Messiah made 
his advent into the world, the song, "peace on earth 
and good will to men," ascended from ten thousand 
angd tongues up to the etemd throne, while the r^ 
joidng shepherds of Judea recdved from them the 
tidings of a Savior. They ministered unto Jesus when 
he had foiled the devil; they strengthened him when 
he dnmk the bitter cup of his sufierings; at his resur- 
rection they rolled away the stone fiom the door of his 
sepulchre, and when he was taken up into heaven, 
they appeared in human shape, arrayed in white a{^ 
parol, to the men who witnessed his departuro, and 
declared unto them flxat he should come agun in like 
manner as they had seen him go up into heaven. 

In the Revdation trumpets were sounded and vials 
poured out by the angels. And our Savior dedaree 
that in the end of the world the Son of man shall come 
in the douds of heaven with power and great glory i 
and that he will send his angels with a great sound of 
a trumpet and they shall gather together his dect fi»m 
the feur winds, firom the one end of heaven to the 
otiier. <<The Lord Jesus," saith tiie apostie Paul, 
« shall be reveded from heaven with his mighty angda 
in flaming flre, taking vengeance on them that kiiow 
not God, and tiiat obey not the GospeL" 

Another feet ot interest is, <*the angd of the Lord 



mmiatering spirits osnt feitii to ministtir to them who 



heathen before them, and to defend the three noble Hdiall be hdrs of sdvationi*' That the aflfamathre is 
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^podnnif OB visirlMi wingt to dyoU and dcfcad us. 
Thflj how over tho pittow of tho dying ClmtiiMiy 
-md whoa hi* ipiril ii fieod from ito prioon, wiA it on 
j»Aiai>t pinipiH ii> pandiso. 

Fiom thoM coBodomtiont it io Mtanl to oondndB 
<ImI tho ongoU ue oraployod in looking into the myo- 
Unm of non'o redemption. Mej wo not enppooe 
^hat they frel a great anxiety to become aeqnainted 
«ith tho natoxe of the huiineaB upon which the Al- 
anigh^ omploye them; and that while they ccEOcote 
Ilia oommande, finding in the plan of aalvation range 
OBoa^ for wing and eye, they are oontinaally exploit 
iBg tho deep tfainga of Ood ea they onlbld theraeelvea 
in tho aohemewbidi he haa devised for the redemption 
of the world! Bnt other argumenta are not wanting 
i^OB which to lirand aoch a belief. 

t. They kin MdntUfno$t»aii$fBuiory view 

ghyofOod. 

It ia leaeonnWe to aappoee that the angela, as the 
meaMngers of God, do not confine thebr operationa to 
this world. They may be commissioned from woild to 
world, and throaghout the vast range of JehoTah^s 
ompire they may discover immortal glories, and listen 
to immortal harmonieiu Prom the throne of God to 
the utmoet bomids of tho nnivevae there may be no isle 
of light, no blight nn&llen world that doee not come j 
within the range of their ezcnrrions. But it may noc 
be preaomptaoiiB in us to suppooe that from every odier 
diq4ay of the gloiy of God, they turn their eager gaae 
toward the plan of redemption to discover tho meet 
brilliant ezhibitiona of the Divine gloiy. 

Here they behdd the glory of hie power. It ia tme 
^ey witnessed the creation of the nnivexie, and shoot- 
od for joy when it was rolled into ezirtence. But this 
world of ours became a prodigal in the ftmily of God. 
Like the lost pleiads it wandered from the group 
Chat clitetered around hia throfne; and then was the 
mfaid of Jehovah bent upon the extennination of the 
onomy that had seduced our world from ita* loyalty. 
And, O, what a source of wonder was it to the angels 
to see the aim of Omnipotence grapple vnth the pow- 
em of hell, demolish its kingdom/ dethrone its destroy- 
er, and rrinstate man in the bright abode from which 
he was exiled! 

" TwM great u> speak the wortd from naught, 
*Twas greater to redeem." 

The power that conquered death and hell, which in 
their might had broken into the fold of God, and de- 
spoiled a portion of his fidr dominions, was, peihape, a 
greater cause of admirslion to angels than the power 
that rolled the earth upon the empty epace and spread 
over it a canopy of worlda! 

Hera they behold the glory of huJtitUee. Man 
became a rebel againat the govenmient of God, and 
justice demanded a satis&ction. Butdid the Ahnig^ty 
answer this demand by at once visiting hia rebeilioua 
cmatnrea «with thunder^ and earthquake, and gnat 
Boise, and storm, and tampeat, and the flame of de- 
vouring firer O, no ! His thundera vrera stayed for 
1 



thooaands of yea^^ said when they were called §atttk 
to vindicate the honor of the Divine government, they 
&11 not upon the head of tiie guilty; but were inflicted 
upon the Son of Ood, who oftred himaelf a vrilling 
victim to appease the wraUi of his Father, and restore 
man to the forfeited fiivor of heaven. Was not this 
sufficient to cinstfi astonishment •ffi?ft g the ff*«iy""»«« 
that people the celestial worldl How most the aogik 
have been lost in wonder when tfaoy beheld the Loid*a 
anointed lay aside hia glory, and fly to our world mk 
the wings of meicy to endure the wrath of inaqltad 
justice, and pluck the rebel, man, fmm hell! And how 
inflexible must be the requiramenta of the Divine fov* 
enunent whea nothing dbort of the utter rain of -4m 
transgressor, or the sacrifice of the only b egptteji of 
the Father ia auffident to alone fat tho violatioB of ilp 
lawa! 

Here they behold the gbry iff kis mar^* With 
what interest must they contemplate tho depth* of 
God*8 redeeming love— his saving grMO lo siavani 
They see fallen angels passed byi but man reat o re d t^ 
the frvor of hia Makef. The death of the Son of God 
doubtleea forms the most striking diepli^ of mmcf 
that can be conceived oven by angelic minds. Wo 
can wing our thooghtf to 

<* Worids naemveied by the een. 
When Time's far waadering tida has aev 

we can fly thnwgfa eteimty nitil the spaeo tfMt 
urea the duiatioin of oar worid ahall dwhidla to a paim^ 
and behold in our imagination ether eyatems dadiBg 
other sons; but in vain may we endeavor to H^p"** 

Ian oeean of mer^ ao brand, or ao glorioaa a diaplay of 
love aa is exhibited in the atonement of Christ. Of 
all the events within the range of God*8 domininn, «o 
can oonoeive of none ao benevolent 

Each attribute of tiie Deity, aa wanifeated in dm 
redemption of the world, preeents a wider range finr ths 
wing and eye of an angel dmn all the ayatama over 
aeanned by an intelligent being; It mi^ be that din* 
embodied aoola, mganeiatud by gmoe and reeeiand vp 
into heaven, are the oompamona of the mlwistew of 
God*s thrane, and possess ae strong and eoqpaiuive 
powers, and are aa capable of making gloiiona diaeofr* 
arise in the oooiiomy of grace as the angela 
If so, it vrill periiapa be the onited woik of 
angels to expetiato amid the vronden of ndemplioB te 
ever. The8criptorea,aaif thiaworidwereaapaoetao 
small fiar the residence of man, and too mean iar hm 
contemplation, annooncea tta diaeolution, and promiaea 
''new heaTona and a new earth.*' When fheea tluBga 
ahaU come to peas, then shall oommanoe dm woik of 
taking a more perftot survey of the gloriaa of Ood aa 
exhibited in the restoration of a frAen world. Mpla 
shall expatiato amidst the myalariaa of redamptoi; 
and as the wonden of God's love expand before them, 
reveaUng new and und ia covered glorioB, they ahall «var 
caat their erownabeteo the Lamb aaying, ^Thoawaat 
skin!" And angela may ever ay, in holyawo 
joyfiil admiratioii, ''Lord, we boseseh thee 
thy glory!" 
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Origl|iAl. 
ON LIGHT. 

9T XXT. JOVX XIX.ST. 

« And 0od nid, let there be ligU; and there was light.*' * 

T wo viD hatte to my fteme, Imt Hnger «t my motto. 
fb ttyte if as pleaafaiff to taste as l^ht is to the eye. 
Its inimitable beauty has been noticed by many. And 
no marvel; for how could it be, by any, umotioed? 
If there be emotions, excited by the beaatifbl and the 
sublime under the fonn of composition, here they would 
be awake and alive. And 'the paasage certainly has 
«U the perfection in style, for which it has received 
•Qch high eulogioms, even from Longinus, the cele- 
Imtad Giedian writer on the sublime, until now. But 
tony theme. 

« And God said, let there be light" This was on 
the first day of the creation. And yet the sun, the 
great source of light, was not made until the fourth day. 
And this has been the ground of moch criticism— of 
■lany theories and opinions. But these we would 
avoid; for critics and theorists, by endeavoring to 
«x)4ain'bow God created light on the iint day and the 
sun on the fourth day, have but too often created daik- 
aess. Thafocts, however, are certain. And they are 
not to be hannontsed by a denial of the one or the 
otiber. Light was created on the first day. And it 
eould not famv« been latent, as has been supposed; or 
if it was, it did net nmain so until the fourlh day. 
no ScripCnrs aoeoimt oertnnly indicates an immediate 
sepanlion of the light from the darkness. And if the 
•epaiation was not until the fourth day, then' there 
ware thaee faUl days vrithout viable lig^t; and yet it is 
the light, separated from the darineos, (and therefore 
vrfble,) that is called day. If the light mnnined latent, 
thsnjdarkaesB most have been upon all the fiHse of the 
earth; and there could have been no natural distinction 
between day and night But this is contrary to foct, 
or then was no day until the fimrth day. Whether all 
the ligfat within the solar system was created on the 
fintday, and the sun formed out a! this lig^t on the 
fomth day; or whether only a portion--^perhaps as 
macih as we usually have within our atmosph ere was 
enated Ml fhe first day, is not determined. But I would 
be of the latter opinion. If Uns quantity was then 
cveated, and so difiused as to eiieumvest the whole 
anrih, it would form a kind of twilight*-* commingling 
of U^ and daikness. And tfiis lights collected within 
a hemisphere, would constitnto the day, and the other 
hemisphere would be night All diis would be beauti- 
frilly expressed by the sacred text: << And God divided 
telii^firomthedaikneas. And God called the light 
Bay, and the daikneos he called Night" And this 
would net hafve snpemded the neeesnty for the sun is 
a li^t to the world; for the eaith absorbs the light, 
and daihi i ew would again have ovwapread it, if the aun 
had not bean made to prm it ligfat And ao in due 
lina it was cnafted as the eouree of contimiOBa illumi- 
toUM world. 



Ligfat afibrds a most elegant and inte«asting hnmA 
of natural philosophy. Upon ite laws and p»op ert i e > 
is based the sdence of optics. 

PhiloBopiieni are not frilly agreed as to the naturaof 
ligfat The most common and appi -ev ed theory is^ tet 
it is properiy material, and com p oeed of sxoeedingly 
fine pertides. Ite laws and p ro peiti es' may be aaee»> 
tsined with more certainty. They may be subfeet to 
experiment and thus be made matter of demanatiation. 

llie vdodty of light is astonishing, being at the rate 
of about two hundred thousand miles a sebond. ft 
comes firom the sun to the earlh in about dghtminutes. 
This is ascertained by observations upon the eclipsestf 
Jupiter's moons. Light is reflective and tefiactive. 
These are its most important properties. We see ol^ 
Jects through the lines of light that come from them t6 
the eye. And very few of the objeeto of virion are lu- 
minous. Most of them reflect the light; and therefore 
could not be seen, if it were not reflective. But virion 
would still be imperfect, if not imposrible, without the 
refraction of light, unless the structure of the eye werfe 
entirely changed. Nor would optical instruments ba 
of any use whatever. But God, who created the figfait, 
also formed the eye; and he has shown infinite ridU in 
the structure and adaptetion of the eye to the nature 
of the light "O the depth * * * * of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God!** 

Light is the great agent of lifo and beauty. Witfioot 
it vegetable and animal life would becM>me eztincC. 
The light is their life. Without its controlling and viv^ 
fying agency, the world would be 

" SeaeonleeB, herblees, treeless, manlen, lifeleee-' 
A lump of death^ chaos." 

Light is also the great colorific prindple. Objects 
have not inherent color, but are colored According to 
the kind of light which they reflect Light conriste of 
seven primary colors. This is demonstrated by analy- 
BiB. And these seven colors, either separately or in va- 
rious comHnation, givi nature her diversity of tinge, 
and shade, and hue. And there is an endless variety 
of color— of the ligfat and the deep, the gay and the 
gloomy, the bright and the dull, the soft and the glaring. 
And this is a rich and extended field of pleasure. The 
eye is delighted while it beholds objects, greal^ and 
novel, and beautifril ; and the virion diffiises a pleasure 
through all the mind. But^-to change one word in 
the poet*s line— 

<* *Tls cohr leads enchantment to the scene." 

A eolorleoB Isndscape would be a dreary soene; bot 
mandad in the ridi drapery and many-colored dress of 
the ligfat, it becomes enchanting. And the ftir reader 
will remember, as she lingers in the floweF-garden, at- 
tracted by Ae beauty and delicacy of the violet, the 
lily, and the rose, that Hg^ is the wardrobe from which 
Flora has brought their dress. And you have often 
wandeittd in tlie flowery mead at dewy mom, T^ien 
first the son pours his pure light upon tha vrorld— ^when 
the dfWidrops apaikle with the diamond lustre and tha 
rainbow hue, and tfie flowers revi«e» all blushing and 
gay. You have gaiad, snehanted, upon tha for off hilt 
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ttop and tbe diilant groYes, frah-Tobfld in the glowing 
H^t of morning. And at evening time, when the sun 
ankfl low, and the ahadowi lengthen upon Ae lawn, 
yon hsfe Hngered and looked, with delighted eye, and 
vaptmed heart, npon the closing scenes of day. Yon 
fasve gaxed, enchanted, when tiie son, with mfleetive 
•■d teftactiTe heam, throws his bright bow upon the 
passing dond, aiding and adorning our heaTen with 
all its ladianoe and glow. 

Light is made the emblem of Christ He is styled 
the true Light, the Light of the worid, the Sun of right- 
eousness. Until time began, daiiaMss held empire over 
tiie diaos-world. But this darkness vras a £unt image 
of tiikk, hoKvy, utter, &lt daikness, that gathered iqion 
die moral world, when first man forsook his God, and 
his sun set in gloom. And a long night ensued. The 
joyous sun did run his oouise, and oft arose, and scat* 
laved night away. But no mom of heaven came to 
■Mn*-no rising sun did dose his darkness, or illume 
his night All virtue died. Love died, and hatred 
took her place. Hope let flag her wings, and perished; 
and man groped in the reyless night, and fiimished in 
Ifaa vraste world. Thm prophets arose, and foretold a 
eomingmoni. They watched, with eager eye, but died 
en yet it came. And others arose, and prophesied, and 
a dim light ffi^eied over the pathway of time. They 
were fiiint lights, proclaiming, somewhere in heaven*s 
wide expanse, a mighty oib of pure snd holy light, 
whose beams they reflected back upon the world; just 
as the nightly stars that brighten in the vault of heaven, 
and publish the great and glorious sun, by whose re- 
fleetive beams they glow and shine. And other proph- 
ets spoke— and lo! a star arose. It vras fiom Bethle- 
hem the bright and morning 8tar-«and soon did bring 
dM promised mom. And foU day was poured upon 
tiie world, fiir now the Bun oi zig^teousoess arose. 



Original. 
REFLECTIONS ON A MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 

BT KISS X. DS rORSST. 

The fidr orb of night is rolling onward— -onward in 
her endless circuit, pouring her flood of softened light 
upon a world of darkness, and animating many a heart 
of sadiiess with thoughts of purity and peace. To the 
lone wanderer, seeking his home amid the perils of the 
night, she proves a guiding star, and leads him softly 
on tin he meets the fond embrace of those he loves. 
On the heart borne down with woridly care, and sad- 
dened vrith its weight of sorrow, she sheds a holy, 
calming influence, and seems to say, " There are worlds 
€»f peace above — be patient'* To the stranger^— to the 
one who knows no earthly home, die whispers of an 
heavenly one ; and even to him who is hardened in 
guflt, she would, were it possible, impart her own gen- 
tleness. On she moves, through that broad ocean of 
blue, gilding with her rays a thousand fleecy douds 
tiiat float around her as if to shade her queenly majesty 
fiwntoo intense a gase. The stars are dandng fiwth 
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in thdr brightness, and, to use a borrowed expnasSoa, 
''glowing like diamonds on the ebon bow of m^Kt" 
They remind me of a song of my childhood— 

** Little twinkling, twinkling itan. 
How I wonder what jtn are.*' * 

Are they worlds, like this, of sin and sonowl Or ale 

they the home of the happy and holy? We know 

not— we cannot know— and we must be cootait to 

gaie upon their beauty, and wonder stilL 



Original. 
A SKETCH. 

The seasons, as they roll, are replete with instzuetioD 
for every observer of nature. They afibrd a fit em- 
blem of the several stages of human life; and while 
we bdiold them accomplishing the wise and *M»|^f|^»iti| 
designs of the Creator, we are reminded at once of our 
duty and our destiny. Spring, with its unfolding bean- 
ties-— sunmier passing on to maturity— the ripeness and 
attendant decay of autumn — ^with the bleak desolations 
of winter, refer us at once to youth and manhood, old 
age and death. 

Thoughts not only of die present life, but also of a 
future state, are suggested by flie sessons. Who can 
look upon winter vrithout tfamking of death— and who 
can look upon spring without being reminded of the 
resurrection of the dead ? 

How many images of death do we see in winter? 
The piercing blast, that drives the warm blood back to 
the fountain of life, resembles the harbingers of death. 
The motionless surfece of the firosen stream and icy 
lake, look to us as the fece of the dead. The feathered 
songsters having left the grove, the silence of death 
reigns in the forest The decay and destruction of 
vegetation, and wild and dreary desolation all around— 
the snovry mantle, that extends from ^ale to hilloek^ 
and that vrreathes the mountain's brow, deeply burying 
diat which once was green and gay, all awaken thoughts 
of death, with the londiness and silence of the grave. 

Do not the opening freshness and beauty of spring, 
rapdly succeeding the desolations of winter, afford a 
pleasing representation of the ^orious resurrection day t 
Thavring sunshine, whispering zephyrs, and distiUing 
showers, suddenly renew the face of the earth. The 
ice and snow melt away, and gushing fountains send 
abroad their dear and shining streams. Forest leaves 
burst out from their swelling buds; the foatfitted tribes 
fill vrith their music the bowers, so lately recovered fiom 
the rude hand of winter; vriiile life and joy are all 
abroad through earth, and air, and ocean. 

Who turns the piercing wintry storm to genUe 
sephyrs 1 Who dianges the rude, unsiahfly wastes of 
winter, to scenes of romantic beauty, and peaceful en- 
diantment? It is God: and can he not raise the dead t 
Would he diow us sudi pleasing dianges, sudi feir 
and heavenly scenes, and not permit us to hope that 
« spring shaU revisit the moldering urn 1" Will he give 
new fife and verdbint loveliness to the he& of the eutfa; 
while man, poor man, is for ever consigned to Mwinlar 
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of dMlht No. For u nmly tm spring comes Ibrth 
ki baioty ffom the grafe of winter, man shall arise 
tnumphant and immortal from the tomb. But all the 
power of language would fiil to describe the boundless, 
toansoendent, and etmial gkarf that ahall then be re- 
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Original. 
CONCHOLOGY. 

BT SB. lOWBT. 

CoBOHQLooT IS that branch of natural history which 
treats of animals with testaceous coverings, or shells, 
which to a large extent inhabit the dark blue ocean, its 
branches, or the liquid streams that, meandering over 
the smiling bosom of the earth, increase the beauty of 
the landscape, and afibrd fertility to the soil, and eon- 
▼enienoe to man. Its specimens, by their richness and 
variety of color, fineness of polish, and beauty of form, 
have always excited admiration even in the most incu- 
rious, and procured Ibr them a distingmahed position 
in the cabinet of nature's student Many kinds of 
abell-fiflh afford an excellent and nutritious food, as the 
muacle, limpet, dam, dec. ; while others supply the table 
of the epicure with delicate luxuries, amongst which 
may be named the oyster, &mous even of yore to the 
d^^enerate Roman, who obtained from Britain his finest 
kinds ; and last, though not least, the monstrous turtle 
of modem days. The shells of other fish, as the tor- 
toise and pearl oyster, afford opportunities for the exer- 
cise of ingenuity and art in preparing them for useful 
and ornamental purposes; and the pearl itself, often 
rivaling the lustre of Golconda's gem, is the production 
of a testaceous animal 

But did not our wishes and pleasures induce us to 
study conchology, to some extent, our wants would 
compel OS ; as our attention is demanded in studying 
the habits, tracing the histoxy, and obtaining a remedy 
againat the poisonous properties of some apedes of this 
tribe of animals. The snail, in its ravages through our 
gaxdena and fields, destroys many a lovely specimen of 
nature's fiurest forms, as well as causes much pecuniary 
injury to man. The shq[>-worm, the seaman'a dread, 
though an apparently insignificant, is nevertheless an 
efficient instrument in the hands of Providence in hum- 
bling the pride, and demolishing, by unseen but perse- 
vering labors, the noblest efibrts of man*s ingenui^ and 
akilly by which he almost annihilates both distance and 
time. 

An acquaintance with the various departments of 
natural science is admirably ralmlated, by ftnkr giwg 
the aphere of man's dbaervation and reseuch beyond 
its ordinary bounds, to afibrd him opportunities of grati- 
fying hia love for the sublime and beautifiil in nature, 
whilat at the same time putting him in possession of 
ftcta and principles capable of useful application in the 
aeveral mechanical and chemical operations n e c es s a ry 
in mtppkjiMig his numerous wants. It does not, how- 



ever, confine its ministrations to pleasuiea of taste or 
pecuniary profit; but if properiy pursued, strengthena 
the memory, quickens the perceptive powers, and by 
accustoming the mental fiiculties to habits of applicap 
tion, analyflas, comparison, and analogical reasoning, it 
imparts a coolness of deliberation, deamess of percep- 
tion, and vigor of action, scarcdy to be expedsd elsa* 
where. Though the acquirement of these advantagea 
would afibrd snffident motives for undertsktng the stady 
of natural adenoe, still she offos to man noUer mo- 
tives of action. It is when she brings her moral inflO' 
ence to bear on the affections of his heart, that she ap- 
pears in all the perfection of grace and beauty. Then 
using the aTinma and prindples of her Exad sister as 
keys to unlock the mysteries she meets, whether she 
walks o'er the earth in its verdant beauty, or through 
the depths of ocean, where **tnany a gem of purest ray 
serene" aheda its resplendent lustre, or enters the huge 
mountain diat rears its venerable head amid the douds^ 
and removing its mantle, discloses its rich treasures of 
metallic and mineral wedth, she scattera the dark- 
ness of anperatation and error on eveiy side, and damoop 
stratea by the irredstible certainty of lads, that all 
nature is teeming with evidences of the infinite wiadon^ 
power, and benevolence of that almighty Being, whe 
has employed his energiea in disseminating lifoineveiy 
concnvable variety of form, and endowing it with ca- 
padtaea for enjoyment, perfectly adapted to its stmo- 
ture, habits and dtuation; and who has further placed 
in operation, and still controls with unifenn regularity, 
such natural agendes as may best conduce to the sup- 
ply of its wants, the amelioration of ita aonows^ and 
the incarease of ita generd happiness. 

Conchology h sometimes confounded with cmsta* 
oeology ; but need not be, as nature haa drawn a line ef 
distindion between the composition of the shells and 
the structure of the animals which inhabit them. Tea- 
taceous dieUa are composed of carbonate of lime, conn 
bined with a small portton of gdatin, and are in gei^ 
erd permanent coveringa for the inhabitants^ and are 
formed by the animd gradually or periodicaily adding 
to them, as may be seen in the common muscle; and 
all dieUs are composed of layers, as may be seen by 
filing or slightly cddning one. The animd is of a 
soft and simple nature^ destitute of bones, and attached 
to its domidl by an adhedve property posseswd by 
some of its musdes. On the other hand, ahella of 
Crustacea are produced all at once, and are cast and re- 
newed aimually. Their compodtion is phosj^iate of 
lime and animd matter, and the animals are of a fibrous 
texture, and are covered as with a coat of mail. 

Shells have been divided into two dassea. The fint 
resemUe porcelain, have a compact texture, an enamel- 
ed surfeoe^ and are in generd beautifully variegated* 
These are termed porcellaneous didls, and embrace the 
conus, leyprea, volntB, dec 

The second cbas conairts of shells generally coverad 
with a strong epidemus or skin, beneath which Uea the 
diell in layers, and eompesed of the substance known 
as the mother of pearL As instances of this daas^ avp 
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Aa fimh water muBcles, which i^und in oar rivers, 
Aa hatiotifly &C. Shells, therefore, are only the habita- 
tions of soft animalB, called vennea, or worme; yet in 
their formation they afford many bettotiful iliuatrations 
of the exerciBe of divine benevolence, in ao arranging 
their several parts as to best fit them for enjoyment in 
ihejr rsspective stations. 

Should yoa wish to lay before yoor readers soch 
eases as those I refer to, I ahali be happy to famish a 
doscription of them as often as my leisure hours wiU 
permit. 



CLEMENT THE ROMAN. 

TRAKSLATXn TBOX THE OEBMAIT. 

Clsksitt, a man of an Ulustrious Roman fiunily, 
who lived at the time of the first pablication of the 
€Nispel, speaks thus of himself: 

«From my earliest youth, doubts, of whose origin I 
was uncertain, perplexed me. ShaU I exist after death 
no longer, and will no one bestow a thought upon me 
while ceaseless time is burying all human things in for- 
getfiilnessl Will it be the same with me as if I never 
had been boinl When was the world created, and 
what existed before the worid wasi If it existed from 
tHandtf, then will it be everlasting. If it had a begin- 
ning, it will also have an end. And what will there 
be after the end of the world, unless the stillness of 
deaflil Or perhaps there will be something which it 
Is now impossible to think o^*' «WhUe I (thus he 
goes on) constantly carried in my mind such thoughts, 
of whidi I knew not the origin, I was so mudi har- 
imssed by them that I grew pale and wasted away; and 
what was most dreadfU, when I would free myaelf £rom 
these torments as useless, their violence only UMrcased 
in my mind, and I had much sorrow from them. I 
knew not then, that in these thoughts I had a good 
guide which would lead me to everlasting life, as I after- 
wards, by experience, perceived, and for it thanked God 
tfie ruler of all things; since through these thoughts, 
at first vexatious, I was obliged to seek and find out 
tfiese things. And now I pitied as unfortunate, those 
whom I was first willing, on account of ignorance, to 
envy as most happy men. Having been troubled with 
such Noughts from my youth, I frequented the schools 
of Ihe'pihflosophen in <nder to discover something oer« 
ttitt; but I nw there little else than the advancement 
•nd destruction of theories— controversies and counter- 
controversies— first, the proposition was demonstrated 
and believed, that the soul is immortal; then again, that 
it is mortal When the first prevailed, I rejoiced; but 
when the other, I was dispirited. 

«Thus was I driven about by opposing propositions, 
and was at last compelled to admit thai these things 
did not appear in their true light, but only as they were 
pi eoc u ted by the opposing views of difierent persons. 
I was then seiied with a greater perplexity of mind, 
«id groaned from the very depths of my sod." 
1 



Clement was then detennined, since by amide: 
he could come to no safe and sure oonduston, to tavsl 
to the land of mysteries and &ndes, and search out m 
Egypt a tnagidan who could conjure up for him • 
qiirit. Such an appearance would give hi m astisfaetoiy 
evidence of the immortality of the soul. And in that 
which would become certain to him by positive evH 
dence, no future demonstration could disturb his frith. 
But the representations of a prudent phikMwjdier vrith- 
held him from thus seeking the truth bf> the exercise of 
unlawful arts, after the practice of which he could never 
again enjoy peace of mind. In this hesitating, inquire 
ing, doubting, anxious, snd deeply moved state of nund^ 
he was met by the proeralgation of the holy Oospel, 
confirmed by proofr of the Spirit and of power; and 
his condition may be to us a picture of that of many 
whose souls, weary of the wisdom of this world, have 
found a Savior in him who oonqneiedlhe warid--Ji 
(tf Naaareth. 



Orlflnal. 
FEMALE FRIENB6HIP. 

A coHBiVATioir of virtues is necessaiy to true and 
profitable friendship. Elevation of character, ihmnees 
of principle, and an aflectionste heart, are among it» 
essential elements; and when we consider how rare 
such virtues an in human nature, it is not to be vtfon- 
dered at, that friendship is not of more frequent growth. 
The attributes that qualify one to be a friend, are sudi 
as reflect lustre on human nature, and especially on the 
female character. If, as females, we would fbnn per^ 
manent friendships, vre must look to the basis on wlaeh 
they are erected. Those mtimacies that springs up hi 
promiscuous society, are generally of short duratton. 
True friends are moniton to eadi other in a beneveicBt 
and mutual fault-finding for improvement. A true 
friend will be as ready to sympathiie vridi us in onr 
sorrows, as to share our pleasures ; and surdy sudi a 
friend is of incaknlable worth. The candor and sun- 
plicity of the ancients appear to be more fiivoraUlB to 
the development of friendship, than the artificial stnio* 
ture of society in modem times. The hisbny of remote 
ages records instances which hare no modem psndleL 
The reason for this may be our promiscttous aasodn* 
tions, which are averse to trae friendship. She thai 
invites her dear five hundred friends, and laviahes mndi 
time and expense on their entertainment, periiaps loves 
not one of them in her hesrt. Studied courtesies tend 
to break up that sincerity which is essential to friend* 
ship. 

To be able to make a proper selection of friends re- 
quires more judgment than usually fidls to the lot of 
youth. Among our most intimate associates, dunld 
be those who are not ofiended at the least n^gleet of 
any point of etiquette. The Bible is the best friend. 
From that volume we n»y receive instrodiqn and CM|n- 
solation under afl Ao dreumslanees of life. Haw 
friends grieved or forsaken us, hem we msy find an mi- 
changeable friend* MiBAvnA. 
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THE VALEDICTORY. 

The following Addreai was written for the closing exhibition 
of the Mount Sterling Female School. Jan. 16, 1841. 

How fleet the roOmg yen hmth sped awmy, 
Sinee last we walked thui etage in miinic play — 
How heavily old Father Time hath hid 
Hk touch upon the Itving and the dead ! 
Oj who can ooimt what dianges he hath wnmght. 
In tiie ahoit space so quickly grasp'd by thonght! 
What kingdoms rant-^«rhat fmtica se s o>arthrawn— 
What haughty grants of their glory shorn?—- 
How many hundreds on the battle plain 
Have madly fought, and Med, and died in TaiiK— 
How many thousands on the lestless deep 
Hath the rude ocean roek'd to dreamless sleep— 
While millions more upon their natiTe earth 
HaTO claimed a burial where they own*d their birth ! 
But not alone upon the battle plain — 
And not alone upon the stormy main — 
And not alone in some far distant clime. 
We see the mighty ra^sges of Time. 
No! by the thronging aanah of the year. 
We know the haughty conq'ror hath been hert ; 
And e'en upon our thoughtless fittle bond, 
He hath not seoni'd to lay his ruthlees hand. 
The eye is dim, tiiat once with hope was bri^K — 
The booom sad, that once with joy was light — 
The lips are still that late to life were wed-— 
And tikose we lorM are numbered with the dead. 
Wh ei e 'W h ere is she who lately by our side 
Stood forth, her parenti and her teacfaer^s pride? 
Qo ask the grave. Alas! lis silent sll. 
And echo, only, answere to your call; 
Tet in our hearts her name shall ever last, 
EmbaUn d with sweetest mem lies of the past. 
But is it ever thus witfi rapid Time? 
Doth naught but ravage mark his step suUfane? 
From our fhll souls of gratitude doth flow 
A tide of bursting gladness, answering. No! 
Not while the pulse of this creation bright 
Is bounding high with love, and life, and light 
The menry days of spring — gay summer hours 
Adom'd with nature's garniture of flowers. 
Poured forth their glorious beauty to the air, 
And banish'd from our brows each trace of care. 
Then came brown autumn with her treasur'd wealth — 
Her golden sky--fipe8h breeae— and bhish of heahh — 
Till dreary winter, stealing on apaoe, 
Snateh'd flrom the matron grave her robe of grace. 
Tet not fike suriy miser mutter'd he. 
But threw out fevors with full hand, and free; 
The fea8t^-4he song— <ihe scene of pleaamt mirtlH- 
With dearest friends beside the social hearth. 
Urns pas^d the year, and ^th its date most brief, 
Its joy and sadness, merriment and grief, 
Like riiadow on the dial it hafli gone. 
Another in its footst^ presseth on— 
It presseth — aye, even now the new-bom year 
Vol. 1^23 



Is out upon its wide unmark'd career. 
And each and all of ua are but the play 
Of sportive Time, as he doth paas aw^. 
0, mournful tho)ight ! And are we then no more 
Than struggling victims of a short^liv'd hour? 
Huab, boaatiag Time! Thyself shall oii« d^ feU ; 
But the immortal spirit outiivea all* 
Thm iriiilo wo bid you each a kind adi«Q» 
Teaehan •nd echoot'mal'iifl fiawdt both daw and tfiML 
Haav'n gnont thtt we may meat in joy agaim 
Where the triumphant soul o'er death shall reign! 

M. D. F. 



Original. 
THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

^ Hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death 1*' Job. 

I sas it gathering— gathering round my head. 
It comes between me end the sunny sky; ■ 

Deeper and deeper now its gloom is spread, 
Its mists are resting on my languid eye. 

It is but shadow ! — ^fear it not, my soul» 
It cannot harm thee— 'tis thy God's decras^ 

Thou shalt paas through itr-soon away 'twill roUi 
And leave thy pathway glorious bright and free. 

The soul that trusts in Jesus is secure. 
His blood hath wash'd it from its guilty load — 

He is thy Savior, and his word is sure ; 
That sou] may fearless tread death's shadowy road. 

And is it thus with iheef—he not deceived. 
Haste in this awful hour to sound fliy feith, 

Hiou who so oft thy gracious God hast griev'd. 
Hear what the Savior to the sinner saith — 



''He that believca is sw'd ibr evermore, 
Who wOl may come—the gUt of life is 

I trod alone the wine-press, to restore 
Thy lost inhentanoe, O, HMn, to thee !" 



Than vanlnra on him— ha vrill give thee paaoa, 
E'an in this confliot with thy mortal foe. 

Soon, strogi^ing spirit, shah thou have reloeae. 
And* erown'd with victory, to his preanoe ga 

LvcT Say MOV n. 






THE COTTAGE HEAETH. 

Am if there be a spot of earth 
Where cloudless joy snd bliss have birth, 
Where cankering sorrows never come, 
And slander's bitter tongue is dumb. 
That spot of quiet peace and nurOi 
Is found beside the cottage heardi. 
Where heart and hand to Undneas grfMi, 
Prepare an antepaatof heaven. 
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Original. 
PATIENCE. 

BT A. X. AIiSXAlTDER. 

Patibstck implies suffering with calmness, or with- 
out discontent, the various afflictions incident to human 
life. It implies a proper appreciation of blessings eu- 
joyed, and rengnation to troubles endured. As the lat- 
ter is consequent upon the former, it may be said that 
patience proceeds daredhf from this, and indirtetly^tQ. 
that Without resignation, trouble cannot be patiently 
indured, since it is in resignation directly and princi- 
pally, that patience has its origin. But trouble which 
is not laid upon, cannot be borne by us, either with or 
without resignation ; hence, were it possible to find an 
individual exempted from all the trouble, real or imagin- 
ary, incident to life, we should find a person altogether 
destitute of patience. I conclude, therefore, that pa- 
tience can only be in proportion to the amount of our 
trouble. Job was the most patient man, because he 
bore with resignation the greatest amount of trouble. 
Those speak incorrectly, then, who say, <<If I had 
less trouble, I should be more patient;" for '^^ tribulation 
worketh patience." 

Great and lasting blessings have their foundation in 
patience. " Wo glory," says the apostle, *<in tribula- 
tion also; knowing that tribulation worketh patience; 
and patience, experience; and experience, hope; and 
hope maketh not ashamed." Patience is an important 
grace. We have use for it every day, and in all wc 
undertake. We need it in our acts of worship, and in 
our intercourse with society. 

First, in all our acts of worship. God, in his wis- 
dom, does not see proper to answer all our prayers just 
at the time and in the manner we desire. Yet we 
should "rest in the Lord, and vrtli patiently for him." 
The Psalmist says, "I waited patiently for the Lord, 
and he heard me." Oar Lord says, in the parable of 
the sower, «The seed sown in the good ground are 
they which in an honest and good heart, having heard 
the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit miih patience." 
It is said of Abraham, that "afier he h»d patiently en- 
dured, he obtained the promise." Jesus, addressing 
the Church of Philadelphia through his servant John, 
says, << Because thou hast kept the word of my paiimee, 
I also will keep thee from the hour of temptation, which 
shall come upon all the world, to try them that dwell 
upon the earth." 

But, secondly, we need patience in all our intercourK 
with men.. The apostle exhorts us to "he patient to- 
ward all men;" and Solomon dedaves, that "the/^o- 
tieni in spirit is better than the proud in spirit" We 
are exhorted to *< follow after pattence." and to add pa- 
tience to our other graces. 

There are several important graces so intimately 
associated with patience, that the absence of this argues 
the absence of those* And these associate graces, like 
patience itself are necessaiy to render our acts of wor- 
ship acceptable to God through Christ, and to render 
1 



our society usefiil and agreeable (I might say accepta- 
ble) to our fellows. Were I to extend my remarks so 
far as to notice briefly all these graces, I should exceed 
my proper limits. Suffice it to say, that impatience in 
our devotions indicates pride, or the absence of humil- 
ity — ^unbelief, or absence of faith-- «nd hatred, or ab- 
sence of love to God. Impatience in our inteiooune 
with men, indicates the absence of pity, bin^nfff^ 
brotherly love, and kindred graces, which are all indi*- 
pensably necessaiy to make our society agreeable^ and 
secure to us that influence, by which we may acoom- 
plish the greatest amount of good. To do good should 
be our greatest aim; to secure and improve the best 
facilities for doing good should be our study; and we 
should cultivate with diligence all those graces which 
qualify us for doing good through those facilities. Pa- 
tience, and her kindred graces, as we have seen, hold a 
conspicuous place among the qualifications for doing 
good, and should, therefore, be diligently cultivated. 

My object in this article is not to point out the means 
for the cultivation of patience; but to exhort the reader 
to "let patience have her perfect work." Accustom 
yourself to bear with resignation whatever troubles are 
laid upon you, whether they be aflUctions of body or 
of mind— -whether occasioned by a mysterious provi- 
dence, by the persecutions of the wicked, or by the in- 
solence of the arrogant Bear with the ignorance and 
weakness of those less fortunate than yourselC "Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that despitefiiUy use 
you and persecute you." Your unholy tempers may 
sometimes begin to rise. Present good will be a temp* 
tation ; and you will begin to ask, " Why should I suf- 
fer V Then you will find the need of patience. This 
only will possess the soul, and keep all in due subjefr 
tion. Nor think patience dishonorable. You will 
never appear more like a Christian, than when, in the 
midst of sorrows, you stand resigned to the will of God. 
"Afflictions," one justly observes, "supported by pa- 
tience, and surmounted by fortitude, give the last finish 
to the heroic and gracious character. Thus the vale 
of tears is the theatre of glory. That dark cloud pre- 
sents the scene for all the beauties of the bow of virtue 
to appear. Moral grandeur, like the sun, is brighter in 
the day of the storm; and never is so truly sublime as 
when struggling through the darkness of an eclipse." 



Tsans is but am pursuit in life which it is in the 
power of all to follow, and of all to attain. It is sub- 
ject to no dis^pointments, since he that perseveres, 
makes every difficulty an advancement, and every con- 
test a victory; and this is the pursuit of virtue. Sin- 
cerely to aspire after virtue, is to gain her ; andiealously 
to labor after her wages, is to receive them. For the 
breast of a good man is a little heaven commencing 
on earth where the Deity sits enthroned with unrivaled 
influence; every safiBty from danger, resouroe from ster- 
ility, and subjugated passion, "like the wind and storm, 
fulfilling his word." 
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OrigloAl. 
THE CHARGE OF SOLOMON. 

BT A. M. LOIIBAIXE. 

The oft repeated proverb of Solomon, <* Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it,'* has passed currently and 
unquestioned among all nations and throughout all 
ages. Those much admired lines of Pope, 

" Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined,^* 

may be considered as a poetical paraphrase of the 
inspired maxim. Education exerts a powerful influ- 
ence, either for good or evil. If a parent wishes to 
curse the next generation vnth a monster of wretched- 
ness, let him ply the child plentifbliy with mint juleps, 
and sugar drams. Let him teach it to trample on the 
holy Sabbath, and despise parental authority; and 
arrived at maturity, he wilt be a scourge to his fellow 
man, a traitor to his country, and concerning every 
good word and work, reprobate. But as we can 
scarcely imagine that a desire so Satanic can find a 
lodgment in the parental bosom, and as we believe 
instinct alone would lead us to wish the future welfare 
of our offspring, however mistaken our practice, we 
will inquire what would be the result of a right educa- 
tion. 

In what toay should weffo? If we were left in this 
dark world, without a compass to direct, or a star to 
guide us through its thorny mazes, this question would 
remain unanswered to all eternity. But we rejoice that 
this is not the case. The Lord has given us a revela- 
tion, to be **a light to our feet, and a lamp to our path," 
to lead us in the way everlasting. This sacred Tolume 
teaches us the way we should go— 

1. As it regards doctrine. There is a chain of evan- 
gelical doctrine rurming throughout the sacred Scrip- 
tures. Some will say, how can this be, seeing there are 
so many orders of Christians, differing from each other 
in religious sentiment, and all professing to deduce their 
principles from the same Bible 1 We answer, the great 
variety of religious opinion in the world, is not to be 
traced to any defect or infirmity in the word of God, 
but rather to some imperfection in ourselves — to edu- 
cation or something else, over which the Bible, in the 
first instance, exercised no control. No man, let him 
be of what denomination he may, will say that the 
Holy Scriptures present various systems of theology, 
designed to fiivor the difiercnt views and fancies of dif- 
ferent sects. This would be impeaching the wisdom 
of the Almighty. All will say, " Whatever their own 
claims may be, the theology of the Bible is one and 
indivisible." So we say. So our Lord virtually said 
when he observed, " Search the Scriptures , for in them 
ye think yc have eternal life ; and they are they which 
testify of me." And when the Bible shall be exam- 
ined in accordance with all those rules of equity and 
good faith which govern us in the examination of otlier 
matters, scientific, political, or legal, by minds free 
firom guile and partiality, then will the watchmen upon 



the walls of 2iion see eye to eye. And when minis- 
ters are thus scnipolously indoctrinated, it will fiiUow 
almost as a natural conaequenoe, that the Lord will bring 
again otf 2iion. 

The correct rules of teazdiing the SeriptaiM are 
becoming better imderstood, and more generally need. 
Thirty or forty yeen beck, every preacher, in hie ordi- 
nary ministretiotts, betrayed his partsan complerion. 
While he honestly fought mider the great ensign of 
salvation, he showed his private signal in every sermon 
and almost in every pnyer. Neighbor had no need to 
say to his neighbor, of what Church is this minister 1 
But now after the stranger or traveler has listened to 
an evangelical discourse, he has frequently to say 
to another, '*Pray, what religious denomination does 
the gentleman belong to?" Thus we are inclining to 
each other, and shall convei^ge until we all settle down 
on Bible truth. Then may we joyfully sing, '<How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of them who 
bring good tidings — ^who publish salvation— who say 
unto Zion, thy God reigneth; yea, they shall liftnp 
their voice— with their voice Icgetlter shall they sing. 
And the Lord shall bring again Zion." 

^ Asit regards our enjoyment^ the Bible teaches us 
the way. We are not of the number of those who say 
there is no enjoyment in sin* We are not disposed 
thus to cross &e general observation of mankind, or to 
fly in the &ce of our own experience. But we know 
that unsanctified joys are sensual, and consequently 
must be short and transient When death enters, if 
not before, there is a perpetual end to all terrene do- 
lights. But religious enjoyment is mental— is spirit- 
ual; consequently,. it may be permanent and everlast- 
ing. 

The pleasures to which we are directed by the vol- 
ume of truth have never been fully tested, even as they 
stand related to this present life. The most holy have 
never found the depth of the celestial well. Indeed, 
the joys of religfion are an ocean. An inspired apostle 
in bis highest ecstasy, seems to stand only on its shore, 
as he lifts up his eyes and hands to heaven and ek- 
claime, '*0, the length and breadth, the depth and 
height!" And when he looked into heaven, he saw 
and heard what the laws of mortal language and 
human interlocution had made no provision to express. 
Christian experience is true happiness. And where is 
the parent who does not desire the future happiness of 
his offiipringt Even those who persecute their chil- 
dren for embracing religion, would not do so if they 
knew thft Christ and happiness are one. 

3. As it regards moral prqeticef the Bible shows us 
the way. Christian morality is inculcated in the sacred 
oracles, and is so insisted on from the pulpit and the 
press, that the most abandoned sinner knows how the 
Christian ought to walk. Hence, if a man of remark- 
able piety deviates in the smallest degree from the path 
of rectitude, more than a thousand ungodly fingers will 
point to his aberration. This circumstance alone shows 
that the practice of righteousness is better underBto6d 
than observed. 

1 
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Mut vabm am io bring up fMktn m the toaythey 
AoMg9f 

. L JPorenlf ahoold do it They should labor to give 
their children a libeial and pious education. They 

• liumld evon deny diemseheB the hixuriee, and indeed 
■ome of the comfiNrts of life to do so, if such denial is 
tMeeasaiy. Mothers eannot be excused, for they have 
peculiar opportunities of impressing moral truth on the 
minds of their children. While the &ther must of 
neeassity go to his ofi)c»--4ii8 ton — ^his merchandise, 
the mother is stiU tdth her children; and that, too, 
at a season of life when their hearts are tender and 

. most sUBoeptiUo of impresBiona» Waiving all the 
advantages of opporiuniiy, females exert an influence, 
not only over children, but over all the world, that they 
are hardly conscious o£ We might well ask, in the 
language of the poet, 

"What lost a worid f what snade a Romanfly 7 
A trembling tear in Cieopaura*s eye." 

Adam was not deedvetL But female influence as- 
sailed his mind, his conscience, his heart, and he ftJl. 
We do not mean by this that female influence is effec- 
tual in evil only. No. We might proceed to inquire 
what aaoed a world? what, but the carrying out of 
that glorious promise^ which sprung a rich mine in the 
bosoms of our flrst parents, even when hope itaelf had 
fled — "The seed of the tuoman shall bnuse ^e ser- 
pent's head." Was it not the immaculate virgin who 
first p rea s e d to her bosera the Savior of Israel, and the 
light of the Gcntilesl Was it not the voice of the 
Mnja, that on the glolious morning of the thiid, began 
to apraad the news that life and immortality weze 
hfought to light by the resurrection of Chiistl Yes, 
with a voice that has been swelling in melody, and 
which will roll louder and sweeter until its hopeful 
BBttsic will be swallowed up by the peal of the arch- 
angel's trumpet, "Arise ye dead, and come to judg- 
ment." 

Is it not the maternal hand that wiU be chiefly em- 
ployed in molding and directing the lives and chsiac- 
tois of the rising generation of this vast republicl 
Yea, the earliest instructions of our presidents and 
governors, our doctors and lawyers, our faimen and 
merchants, our sailors and soldiers^ must and will flow 
from female efibrt. And those instructions will im- 
press a character for weal or woe, that will be felt 
through all the nerves and sinews of this mighty nation. 
Were all the female part of the community deeply 
imbued with a jcoxiect literary and religious education, 
how difierent would be the state of afiairs in this world ! 
Then would evety cabin, in some sort, be a seminaiy — 
every mother the industrious professor to train her own 
interesting charge, and light and grace would stream 
through every land. Then might our earth, in closing 
her last annual circle of the nineteenth century, be 
prepared to bound on the bright pathway of her mil- 
lennial race. Her orb would be girded with a halo of 
holiness; and as she rolled on, the moons and belts of 
other worlds would &de before the brightneas of her 
glory, and all the ends of the earth would see the sal- 
1 



vation of God. We are aware that female influence 
has been laigely dwelt upon already; lut we hope that 
the " Repository " will still speak until female diflidenoe 
itself shall be constrained to exclaim, "Truly, God 
hath a woric for us to do!'' yes, a mi^ity work-— to 
train up a world in the way it should go. 

2. Teachen of schools should be co-workers in this 
mighty entexpriee. Time has been when it was con- 
sidered, by many, to be hopeleas heresy for a man to 
say that a school-master should pay any attention to 
the religious education of his charge. I have labored 
in neighborhoods where the people were decidedly 
religious, but would still employ some old drunken 
infidel to teach their childrexL While expostulating 
with a brother on this subject, and showing him the 
inconsistency of his course, he replied, " We employ 
school-masters to teach our children to read and write— 
we pay our preachers to make them religious.*' Yes, 
give a drunken school-master two doUan per quarter to 
corrupt their children, and the minister twelve cente to 
save their souls, and then make them stay at home and 
work in time of preaching! Now who would ever 
think of setting a wolf to guard the sheep, or commit* 
ting the poultry to the tender mercies and supernsion 
of a hawk? Yet this would bo wisdom compared 
with the folly of placing young but immortal souls 
under the watehfid care of an infideL When we look 
back at " old times,'* we see many things to awaken 
pleasing recollections; but upon the whole we are giad 
that this old acquaintance is on the march, and will 
soon be out of sight. 

3. Sabbaih schools are well calculated to train up 
children in the way they should go. The Sabbath 
school, though one of the last, ht by no means the least 
among our religious institutions. It is a powerful min- 
ister of truth, and lays the axe at the root of the tree. 
Our missionaries have always complained that the most 
potent obstacle in their way is the early and idolatrous 
education which they have to contend with. If error, 
which is sustained neither by reason nor revelation, 
becomes thus strong, by obtaining the first lodgment in 
the human mind, how invincible must the truth of 
God, the religion of reason and revelation be, under 
the same circumstances ! The best fruits of Sabbath 
school labor are necessarily slow in their growth. 
Education, literary or moral, consumes time. Many 
years since, I superintended one of the largest Sunday 
schools then in the stete. In process of time I was 
sent back to labor in that place. Many of my old class- 
mates were gone — some to the new countries — some to 
heaven. But there was still a large and very respecta 
ble Church left In looking over the class-papers, I 
found that the society was principally made up of young 
people, married and single, who once belonged to my 
Sabbath school. And some of them are now industri- 
ous and flamin-^ heralds of the cross. The Sabbath 
school furnishes the Church with the best kind of 
members — ^members who understand the whole theory 
of religion, even before they experience ite divine 
power on their hearts— memben who know befere 
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ihef join, iliBt offensM wUl come, and therefon man- 
fnlly faoTMe themMlTM up for the conflict, and give 
themaelTes to God for lilb and aalvation—for time and 
otemity. 

Sometimea Sunday achoola are crowned immedi- 
Btely with aucoeaa. A few yean back we had a veiy 
hard atroggle to estaUiah one in a certain viUage. 
Some of our ^deat and beet membera opposed ua, and 
all through their honeat leal for the ^orj of Ood. 
They looked upon it aa a gross violation of the holy 
Sabbath. The young membexa were with ua; but we 
were under the necessity of accepting the aerrkea of 
aome who were not religious, though of respectable 
standing. A young man of this character took a claas 
and was very usefiU. While thus engaged he became 
deeply concerned about his own souL One Sabbath 
he went into the woods, and while deeply engaged with 
God, be was powerfully couTeited. He came to the 
meeting*hoose, and told the people what the Lord had 
done for him. He then went from house to house>— from 
family to ftouily. The whole neighborhood seemed to 
be awakened, and in a few weeks, more than one hun- 
dred were added to the Church. 

Let thii work of ** training" be accomplished by 
what means it may, there is a glorious promise con- 
nected with it for our encouragement, ** They ihall not 
d^art from it," I once undentood this as a general 
rule, and used to say to myself aa I read it, ''There is 
no general rule without exceptions." But I now un- 
derstand it as an untempered declaration of Almighty 
God, "They sAa/7 no/ depart £rom iL" "Well," says 
one, "I know of children who have been correctly 
trained up, in every reapect, who have dqiarted firom 
their early principles and have become depLnrably 
wicked." If the education of such was entirely cor- 
rect, we should then inquire, weze they trained up (i. 
e.) to manhood — to womanhood? We know of num- 
bers who were trained up— up to ten, twelve, thirteen, 
and then had the reins thrown completely into their 
own hands; but show us one who has been trained up, 
even to manhood, in the doctrines, practice, and enjoy- 
ment of the Christian religion, (in the way he should 
go,) and we vnll show you one who ^ will not depart" 



Original. 
LORD BYRON. 

Iir the May number of the Repository, are some val- 
uable hints from the pen of J. E. Snodgrass, M. D., in 
regard to tiie genius and poetry of Byron. He has 
placed the moral profligacy of the poet in a very just 
light But the proofs of his lordship's gross and repul- 
sive depravity may be accumulated to almost any ex- 
tent. Certain tokens of his incorrigible and deliberate 
intention to cotmtenance vice in its grossest forms, 
should not be overlooked. 

Peiliaps none of his productions afibrd more numer- 
ous and unequiToca! proofe of his depravity than Don 
Jwm, And I will add, that few books in our language 



are, as a whole, better adopted to weaken tfaie pwpoaea 
of virtue, and render sin in all ita forms tolerable^ aai 
even attractive. Its tendency ia to deslraj ma xcvow 
ence for the most sacred private relationa, and ibdiwa 
us to scorn the vows by which those ralatifms am an— 
med. It has done more than the writings of any one 
infidel, to render the, Bible ridienlous, and ease the con- 
sciences of the hcentioos of its wholesome and neediil 
restraints. The stoiy itself not to mentkm its prolane 
and obscene paragraphs, is of the very want tendency. 
Don Juan has for his fiither Don Jose, who at hitf daatfa 
leaves the child to be educated by his mother, whose 
attributes are set forth wUh much minatenesv. She is 
said to be 

<* Perfect, past all psiallel 
Of modern female saint's comparison. 
* * « * * 

But then she had a devil of a spirit.'* 
This is manifest from the fact, that the child's training 
was by the use of books wherein the moral iilth of the 
world, in its most polluted ages, seems to have been 
treasured up for future use. At thirteen, this young 
serpent starts on a most hopeful career of doings and 
indulgences, for which we have no name. If the 
mother has one devH, the son has legions. The recital 
proceeds in innuendo, doubU entendre, and unvailed 
grossness of allusion and expression, to the close of t&e 
first Canto, which represents the young Don as suc- 
cessful hi his assaalfs upon the integrity and bliss of a 
pure and happy &mi]y, which constitutes hiis first con- 
quest 

As an example of the maimer in which Byron treats 
the word of God, take the following. In his de8criJ(>tion 
of Inez, the mother of Don Juan, he says — 

*' She liked the English and the Hebrew tongnefl, 
And said there was analogy iMtween 'en ; 
She proved it somefaow oai of sacied songs; 
Bttt I must leave the pcoois with those who've sesA am ; 
And all may thinli: which way their judgments lead 'em ; 
Tis strange the Hebrew noun, which means, < I am,' 
The English always use to govern d — n f* 

Heferring to one of the most solemn lessons of sacred 
Scripture, the rich man and Lazarus, he speaks as fol- 
lows: 

— rain back 
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A drop of deW} when every drop had seemed 
To taste of heaven—^ thia ba true. Indeed 
Some Christians have a comfaitable sreed." 

His profane and blaaphemoua aUosions to saered 
writ are so frei^ent and gross, as to betray Ifae poet^ 
hoetility to divine revelation. Byron wos, in tho worst 
sense, an infidel, a blasphemer, a debonohee— os reckiesB 
as Satan of all ri^ita, human aid divine; and his>lile 
and all its firuits are more eanly likened to the dsvil'o 
entrance into paradise and his hnsineBs fliere, than to 
any thing else in this world's history. 

Aiier so much against him, it may be oj i pe cte d tint 
something will be said for him. Pf otfaing can ho said 
to mitigate, but much to aggravate the above duDfes. 
It is not praising him to confess his taloata. On this 
point I might or might not agree with Mr« Snodgnsa. 
It is partly true, as that gentleman says, th»t. ^ 

I 
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longest poems are mere patch-woik." It is whuUy trae 
that they are <* histories of his own despicable career, 
and of the just desertions of his friends." The wretch 
•0 oatsinned the charity and patience of mankind, that 
he ewild not sketch the folly and foulness of high- 
handed YiUany without sitting for his own likeness. 

But withal, Byron had talents. He possessed the 
poet's frenzy in an unusual degree. Even his << patch- 
work" displays, in spots, much attraction — the attrac- 
tion of akillfttlly wrought shapes and shades. The 
stormPand shipwreck in which the reprobate Don is cast 
away, furnishes an example. It is an admirable de- 
scription. Scarcely any thing excels it There are 
other beauties in his minor poems, to which they who 
have any acquaintance with his writings will readily 
advert, and which are almost inimitably beautiful, pa- 
thetic, and sublime, for he sometimes excelled in each. 
We cannot deny, therefore, that his lordship possessed 
talents, and that genius is impressed on his productions. 
In affluence and variety and felicity of expression, in 
splendor of imagery and in striking delineations of 
character, few, if any, have excelled Lord Byron. 

But I repeat it, this confession is no eulogy. It is 
his dishonor and shame. To what uses did he devote 
his talents 1 Did he benefit mankind 1 We know not 
if a creature in the univeiBe could rise up and call him 
blessed; but if all whom he has injured, even at this 
early period, should cunt him, the world would scarcely 
contain the maledictions which souls defiled and damn- 
ed by his incantations, would heap on his detested 
memory. 

In one particular Byron differs from nearly all wri- 
ters. The most vicious authors, who cared nothing 
for good morals or true religion, found it difficult to 
write much or long without dropping some hints in 
favor of both. Bums seems to have had nothing less 
at heart than to recommend religion ; yet his " Cotter*8 
Saturday Ntght*^ presents piety in a form of unaffected 
dignity and attractiveness. But Byron's productions 
seem to be evil only. Like human nature forsaken of 
God's Spirit, they are totally damned. He stands 
almost alone among voluminous writers, in that he 
akoaya employed his gif)s to commend evil And he 
aided the persuasion by the force of his own gross ex- 
ample. Men's lives and precepts often disagree; but 
Byron was consistent. His muse and monls are in 
haimony, if harmony can be applied to that which 
springs firom perdition, and wafs against Jehovah. 

The question has often been asked, ** Should Chris- 
ttsns read Byron!" It is not difiicult to answer. 
They should not allow his works a place in their libra- 
ries. A Christian parent, who places Don Juan and 
Ckilde Harolde within reach of his children, is under 
Satanic influence. I would rather give my baptized 
children the writings of Hobbes, Hume, Paine and 
Owen. Then they will be warned befor&*hand. Don 
Juan is an tnainuating poison. It works impercepti- 
bly, but surriy. It has not so much the logic as the 
wenOment of infidelity. Paine attempts to drive relig- 
100 fiom the head, but Byron expels it from the keart» 
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The former baits the understanding, the latter the afieo- 
tions. Paine would make a deist of the monlist, and 
permit him, if he chose, to hold on to his morality. 
Byron observes a different order. Commencing with 
the affections, he would thorou^ly corrupt them; for 
when he has cultivated the vilest passions of our nature^ 
he knows that infidelity, as in his own case, must be 
called in, to relieve conscience of its burdens. This is 
the worst kind of infidelity, for it not only renders a 
cure difiicult in itself, but induces the patient to spurn 
the remedies by which that cure might be effected. 

I have seen a duodecimo of three hundred pages, 
containing the beauties of Byron. A glance induced 
me to believe that its selections embraced all firom his 
pen that is really worth reading ; and at all events, they 
display his style of thought and expression. There is 
one objection even to this. Some who read it will not 
be satisfied till they read more. A taste will excite ap- 
petite, and tempt them to explore the garden, if such 
it seem ; and whether they be granted or fozbidden, par- 
take of all its fruits. 

As to females, if they will look into Byron, let them 
procure a selection. If expurgated editions of Horace 
are put into the hands of our sons, for decency's sake 
let B3rTon be purified by a thorough process before it 
passes under the eyes of our daughters. Let them be 
taugh^ that his productions in mass are contaminating, 
and that to touch them is like sitting in the gallery of a 
theatre, and making its occupants their companions. 
The selection just referred to, contains all that a lady 
ought to admire — all that she should not blush to have 
read. 

What parent, brother or husband, possessmg the least 
delicacy, can see a female relative tracing the detestable 
adventures of Don Juan, and evidently taking pleasure 
in its filthy recitals, without mortification, if not dis- 
gust? Were I to see a friend of mine, alter reading — 
" This was Don Juan's tarlint terape, but whether 
I ahall proceed with his adTeniurea, is 
Dependent on the public altogether," 
go on to devour a second Canto of these libertine abom- 
inations, I should wish her no nearer related to me than 
tenth or fifteenth cousin ; and even of that the world 
might be ignorant Byron himself had misgivings 
whether the vicious would tolerate the vilencss of his 
verse. Could he anticipate that not only actresses, but 
ladieSf and some professedly Christian ladies, would 
not only tolerate, but would read it with greater zest 
than they do their Bibles? No. With all his con- 
tempt of human nature, and his covert scorn of female 
virtue, these developments of moral depravity were 
ultra even to him. They were more favorable than his 
fears, and exceeded his very hopes. He had the fullest 
confidence in woman^s frailty ; yet he was made to 
wonder at her forwardness to become the victim of pal- 
pable treachery. Like Satan in paradise, he believed 
she could be insnared, but was surprised to see her stqp 
into an unconcealed snare. Experimenting, he found 
some ready to do so ; hence those successive Cantos, 
which are fit only for the perdition which inspired 
them. H. 
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THE BURIAL OF NAPOLEON.* 
Bahvs&b are waving out on high, 

And myriads shore-ward tread; 
Helena's rock-built, sea-girt isle, 

Gives up its mighty dead. 
And 'mid the glad, exulting shout, 

The peal of carabine, 
What name upon the air rings out? 

Napoleon — 'tb thine. 

The gallant bark is safely moor'd, 

That bore thee o'er the surge, 
Where low winds sighed above thy head, 

And billows hymm'd thy dirge. 
And loyal France, with pomp and state, 

Receives thee, conqueror ; 
Pass on, not to thy palace gate. 

But to thy sepulchre. 

Yet on, pale sleeper from afar, 

'Mid the loud trumpet*B swell, 
The far-off roll of muffled drum, 

And the deep gun's farewell. 
Triumphal arches o'er thee bend. 

And banners proudly stream ; 
And victory's trophies on thy way. 

From tomb and pillar gleam. 

Enough— rest, rest! the goal is won ! 

Here sleep the migh^ dead ; 
And here thy home, O fame's bri^t son. 

With dust of ages fled. 
And now within the hallowed fime 

They bear the imperial clay ; 
While trumpet's note, and organ's peal, 

And voice, hath died away. 

Yet, ere beyond the trophicd nave 

Thy gorgeous bier hatli passed, 
Beneath the drap'd, iUumined dome» 

Where wait the assembled host 
Rich tones of glorious melody 

Upon the hush'd air float. 
Soft, mournfully, triumphantly. 

In many a pealing note. 

'Tis o'er — ^the song of victoiy, 

Of triumph, and of &me; 
And monarch's requiem, too, hath passed. 

And wreathed thy deathless name. 
And mute, with reverential tread. 

They throng around thy bier, 
To gaze upon their glorious dead— 

Their long-lost emperor. 

'Tis thee— but where the spirit, where. 

That lit the royal shrine t 
Say, did it, viewless, hover near 

That worshiped form of thine 1 
Yet O ! Napoleon— what to thee 

♦ Whether these lines are original, we cannot say They 
come to lu wiihont name or signature.— Bds. 



Was the loud pean's swell; 
The splendid, hollow pegeantry-*- 
The welcome, and &rewell? 

Thou dwellest 'mid the noble dead, 

Within the mighty pile. 
Where fretted lamps soft radiance shed 

Along the banner'd aisle; 
Where monarch's proud mausoleums. 

Dim, fitful shadows cast; 
Seeming, amid the gorgeous gloom, 

Like phantoms of the past. 

And rich, proud music stirs the air, 

And fiUs the haughty dome ; 
Napoleon, thy rest is there — 

There is thy dreamless home. 
Thou sleep'st where royal banners wave. 

Yet happier, happier far. 
The slumbcrer in the lowliest grave. 

Lit up by Bethlehem's Star. 



Original. 
A MELANCHOLY THOUGHT 

"All things continue as they were." 

W11.L nature look as gay. 
And will the birds still sing, 

When I have pass'd away 
On Time's untiring wing ? 

Will yonder sun yet rise. 
And set at evening's close. 

Yet gild yon tranquil skies. 
When I in dust repose? 

Will flowers their sweets supply, 
And seasons brightly bloom. 

And waters roll, when I 
Sleep in my narrow tomb ? 

Will generations new 

In swift succession come ; 
The track I tread, pursue, 

And call the world their home 1 

And shall my name depart 
Like shadows from the earth, 

And leave on its green chart 
No record of my birth t 

O, let me seek, above, 

To have my memory set. 
In deeds of light and love-^ 

The world may then forget! 



Whkk the fierce storms of Kfe arise. 
And pour their floods of sorrow. 

We should not dread the angry skies. 
But wait a calm to-morrow. 
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POETRY OF THE COSSACKS. 

Tbk March number of that splendid periodical, the 
American Eclectic, contains among its selections an 
article on the History and Literature of the Coesacks. 
It exhibits the Cossack in an aspect of surpassing 
interest. It was already known that this rude, half 
savage people, have a literature, and that their genius 
is poetical ; but the writer was not aware, until the dis- 
closure was made by this article, that their poetry indi- 
cates genius of the highest order, and sheds a moral 
splendor on their name. It is affecting to receive these 
evidences of ihe dignity of the human mind, which, 
even amidst a people of whom until recently we scarce- 
ly knew any thing, but that they were semi-barbarous, 
and seemed likely to remain so till the millennium, is 
revealed in shades perfectly, and I had almost said 
divinely beautiful and attractive. 

The article before us is from the Foreign Quarterly, 
and is a review of ''Songs of Ukraine, published by 
Maxymowicz, at Moscow, 1834 ;" or if the reader would 
see the title in its home drew—* 

** Piesni Ukrainskie, wydane przez P. Maxymowicz, 
w Moekwie, 1834." 

The review commences with the middle ages, and 
presents the Cossacks as a confederacy of warriors, 
perfectly militant in their habits, who won their name 
of reproach (Coesacks bong equivalent, in the opinion 
of mankind, to that of robbers and iavages) from the 
bold and persevering prowess with which they defended 
their religion and their homes. 

To Polewoy, a Russian, and Gnorowski, a Polish 
writer, the reviewer is principally indebted for his his- 
torical fects. The sketch informs us that the vast 
region between the Lower Don and the Lower Dnieper 
vras frt>m remote antiquity traversed by erratic tribes, 
and that even so late as the 18th oontaiy, traveling was 
as unsafe in those regions as it now is among the Be- 
douin Arabs. 

For one whole century the Tartan persevered in the 
invasion of southern Russia. Gnorowaki, the Poland- 
er, thus describes the attendant scenes of bloodshed 
and horror: 

<'The barbarian hordes in their sudden attacks over- 
powered the inhabitants and seized the frtiits of their 
toil, before the warlike proprietors of the adjacent ca»- 
tles could descend to their defense. Prompt in aggres- 
sion, prompter still in flight, they dragged into infemous 
captivity the youth of both sexes, driving off the herds, 
and leaving behind them only heaps of ashes and the 
corpses of the aged. Notwithstanding this immense 
havoc, the population still renewed itself upon that 
beautiful soil, 'cut up,' as says a Sclavonian poet, 'by 
the tramp of horses, fertilized by human blood, and 
white with bones, where sorrow grew abundantly,' — 
and that population, Cke the soil, never ceased to be 
Sclavonian." 

The Cossacks were wanderers, and their errant mode 
of life commenced with the destruction of the grods or 
villages of Russia, by the Tartan, about the middle of 
I 



the thirteenth centuiy. The necessity of flight to pre- 
serve life was the origin of Cossackism — Cossack still 
meaning in the east an independent warrior. There 
were Cossacks of the Don and those of the Dnieper. 
From the first were derived the various branches of the 
eastern Cossacks — ^from the second sprung th9 people of 
Little Russia, or the Ukraine. They were also divided 
into married and unmarried — the former being fcpown 
as Cossacks of Ukraine, the latter as Zaporogues. 
Those of Ukraine spread northwards; settling desert 
regions and multiplying, they are now known as the 
inhabitants of Little Russia. As to the ZaporogueSy 
they possessed a savage grandeur of chamcter. 

Both the Zaporogues and Little Russians were, in 
the fourteenth oentuxy, the subjects of Poland. Their 
revolt was provoked principally by the Jesuits and the 
Jews. The Cossacks butchered these disturbera of their 
religion, and a war of one hundred yean followed. 
The partition of Poland ensued, and involved the com- 
batants in one common misfortune. The reviewer 
proceeds: 

"It is imposuble to sketch here the histoiy of the 
Ukraine, so interesting in every point of view ; but our 
readers may eaaly conceive that an infinite wiety of 
charactere and richness of color must be its distinguish- 
ing features. Let thepi but recollect the eoncluding 
chaptera of the history of ancient Russia, and think of 
the savage warrion of Gengiskan pitching their tents 
under the walls of the majestic temples of Kiow, while 
the desponding fugitives gathered on the islands of the 
Dnieper, amidst marshes covered with impenetrable 
thickets, and sunounded by caveitis and glassy lakes. 
Again, let them call to mind their bold navigation, dar- 
ing even to mednese; their adventurous expeditions 
both on land and water, guided only by the flight of 
birds, the current of winds, and the aspect of the stan; 
let them figure to themselves the appearance on the 
banks of the Dnieper of the Lithuanian Dukes, Olgerd 
and Yitold, in caps of wolf-skin, and clothed in the fur 
of bean, armed with bundles of arrows and monster 
guns ; and then let them contemplate the growing con- 
nection of the Cossacks with Lithuania and Poland, 
and their subsequent civilization; their settlements on 
both banks of the Dnieper, the appearance of their new 
enemies the Tatars of the Crimea, the separation of 
the Zaporogues and their cruel supremacy over the 
Ukraine, their long series of femous chiefs from Osta- 
fiefi* Daszkowicz down to the great Chmielnidd and 
the mysterious old Mazeppa; the singular education 
of the clergy of Kiow under Polish influence; the 
something at once chivalrous and pedantic in the aris- 
tocracy of Little Russia; the savage Lithuano- Asiatic 
tinge in the character of the people, this motley com- 
pound of Asia and Europe, of nomadic and settled life, 
of servility and independence, of weakness and energy; 
and finally the contemporaneous political intercourse 
of Poland with Muscovy, Turkey and the Crimea. 
From such elements arise the coloring and composition 
of this most singular of historical groups. 

"The five oentuiies during which this drama was 
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acted, poMed rapiidHy away, bat not so &e nmarkable 
people who to tfak day still retain their original nation- 
ality. M. Polewoy has beautifully painted the peculiar 
physiognomy of the Ukraine and her inhafcitante, 

'' * Under a pure and aerane sky/ saya he, < are spread 
out the boundlssB steppes of Ukraina, of which it was 
long ago said, ^In tlua Uknina the ^y is extraordina- 
rily tranquil, and bad weather is never seen nor heard 
of there/* The XTkrainian is slow, tadtum, difficult of 
speech, does not bow himaelf as does the native of 
Great Russia, does not promise much, but is shrewd 
and intelligent, and respects the word both given and 
received. Whilst the one lives entirely in the present, 
the other lives all in the past Would you gain the 
firiendship of the Ukrainian, be not pressing, for he is 
suspicious; but rather take part in his Cossack-like 
existence, ibr he is proud of the events of past times. 
Remind him of tibese» let him see that yoo admire his 
ancestors^ and his countenance will brigbten, his vivac- 
ity will be called forth, his heart will beat stronger ; then 
you may convene vnAk him enough. You wiU be 
admitted into the sanetuary of his joys and sorrows, 
y«u will at kng&k hear hia song of the steppe, and be 
afllonisbed at the cheeifbfaiess of his disposition.' 

«Thaae songs stiU mound on both bonks of the 
Dnieper, ttioogh ages must have n^ed away before any 
heed wa9 given to them. They were distasteful to the 
Petes, for these songa were wet with Aeir Mood, and 
thfr Russians have only of lata begun to take interest 
in letters* it was not tUl after the passions which had 
so long divided the Ukrainians sad &e Poles had been 
quenched in the blood of several generations, that the 
latter turned with empathy to their former subjects, and 
to this sympathy, the ofiBspting of their common mis- 
fortune, the people of Ukrune wHl be indebted for the 
preservation of their histoty and literature, the two 
strong-holds of theb crashed nationality. Laeh Szyrma 
was the first Pole who drew the attention of the public 
to these subjects by printing two songs of the Ukraine, 
in a periodical edited at Yilno in 1834. The Russian 
Prince Certeleff followed his example, and collected 
and published several others. Sometime afterwards a 
large collection of Pofish and Russian popular songs 
was printed at Lemberg, with their respective melodies, 
arranged by the celebrated composer Lipinski. A still 
richer contribution vras expected from Ghodakowski, a 
Pole who devoted his lifo and fortune to the subject 
His prematnre death cut short these hopes, but the 
songs collected by lum fortunately fell into the hands 
of M. Maxymowicz, who, assisted by some Russians, 
at length effected the publication of nearly three thous- 
and songs of the Ukraine, at Moscow, in 1834. These 
songs, some of which might more properly be called 
epb poems, if skSUully arranged in proper order, joined 
to an ancient poem on the expedition of Igor, a Rus- 
sian Duke, the work of an unknown author, might 
foiriy take place by the side of the Niebelungen, if not 
^deed by that of the Ilias itself. 

'*The songs published by M. Maxymowicz, may be 
divided into the DumOy and the songs proper. 
VoL I.— 24 



« <The Duma,' aaya he, 'an poems unally aung by 
the Baduia. They differ firom the songs by their nar- 
rative or tpic character, and in their rhythmical con- 
struction, consisting of an indefinite number of sylla- 
bles. It often haj^ens, however, that, owing to the 
lyric turn of the people, a Duma assumes the character 
of a song, as well as its rhythm and measure. The 
verse of the Duma ia usually rhymed, its subject his- 
toricaL^ 

**Tq complete tins definition, it must be added, that 
the Badora are, or rather were (for they are now be- 
coming scarce) professional singers in Ukraine; a kind 
of bards or minstrels, or rather of rhapsodists, for every 
thing there points to beautiful Greece. Some of the 
Duma are, in focC, fiagmenta of a regular epic, whilst 
othen are mere rhymed ehronfeles, similaf to those found 
amongst aH nations, as fheir fint essays, at recording 
the events of their early history. As a specimen of 
the former, we select a Duma relative to a victory gain- 
ed by the Cossacks over the Poles at Gechryn. It 
opens with serious and pious reflections. 

*' *0! Va oar fluoed Ukraimk there has been man/ a terrible 
moment, manj a season of onhappiness; there have been 
plagues and broils of war; there were none to help the Ukrai- 
nians; none sent op prayeis for them to Oad; the holj God 
alone, he did not forget as ; he aastatod us te arrest the mighty 
armies, to drive back the eacmy. The ftsrae tempests have 
passed awaj; thej have soak faato stillness; none have been 
able to conqner as l^Not for one daj^^ nor for two, did the 
Lachj (the Poles) plunder Ukiaina. Thej did not giant a 
moment's respite; daj and night their bones stood bridled; 
the J trod the paths to oar Hetauui Nalevajko; and what does 
the brave Hetman mediute and design Y What is the fate he 
prepares for his companions 1 Only the holy God knows— the 
holy God who asBisiahim with his raighc' 

«<The Duma thoa aUcides to the approach of the 
Poles: 

" *From beyond the movntaln a clood rises— It rises, it comes 
forth— it thunders towards Cxechryn; It sends forth its light- 
ning over Ukraina ; it Is the Poles who have thrice croMed 
three riveis.' 

"The Polish army takes position, and the trumpets 
sound; the Duma thus proceeds: 

" < Those are not clouds thundering with sacred thunder in 
the heavens; those are not saints behig led Into the presence 
of God. They are the Lachy, beating their drums and sound- 
ing their pipes sad tnuapets.' 

*<The Duma, strictly speaking, is an haoric elegy, 

consecrated to the memofy of soma distinguiahad chie£ 

The following, remarkable for simplicity and pathos, 

commemorates the death of the Hetman Swiergowski: 

« When the Heiman John Swiergowski 

To the Turks became a pr^ ; 
There they slew the gallant chieftain, 
They cat off his head Unt day. 
Thetr trumpets they blew, and his head on a spear 
They set, and they mocked hhn whb jest and with Jeer. 

Yonder see a cloud descending, 

Havens gathering on the plain, 
Gloom above Ukraina spreading; 
She mourns aad weeps her Heunaa slain ; 
Then fierce o'er the wide plain the mighty winds blew, 
' Of answer, what did ye with our Hetman do V 

Then black eagles soared past, screaming, 
* Where did ye make our Hetnan's grave V 
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And larks roio up, to heaven ■treamlng, 
* Where did ye leave our Hetman brave V 
' Where by Kilia's lair city the tomb standa high, 
On the Turkish line doth uur Hetman lie.' 

"The following lines present a popular picture of a 
battle-field in that Ukraine where *the air breathes sor- 
row.' 

"The field in darkness lay, 
A Coasack there did ride; 
Up the mount he bent hia way, 
Up the mountain's rugged aide. 
And he apake to the mountain, * O high mountain say. 
Wherefore didat thou not bum at the breaking of day V 

* O I did not bum tlua day. 

But when the morning rose 
I boird with blood.'—' Ha ! mounuin aay, 
Was it blood of friends or foes V 
*0 Ast ran the torrent of that red flood, 
And 'twas Cossack half mingled with Polish bkwd.' 

" The next Duma shows us a Cossack dyin^ on the 
field of battle, and needs no comment to illustrate the 
train of feeling in the warrior's mind, to which it intro- 
duces us: 

** The wind is sighing, the grass makes moan, 
There a Coaaack dying lies ; 
His drooping head rests on a stone ; 
A banner ahadea hia closing eyes. 

His sable steed is standing near, 

And at his head an eagle gray ; 
His claws he twiata in the Coaaack 's hair. 

And fiercely eyea hia human prey 

The warrior spake to the eagle gray ; 

*Eaglel let us brothers be- 
When from my head thou hast torn away 

These eyes, then go and speak of me. 

Go, apeak to my mother dear of me. 
And, eagle, now mark what thou muat tell, 

To that mother dear, I no more ahall aee. 
When she ahall aak how her warrior fell : 

Tell her, he warred for a chief of fome, 
Who bleaainga ahed on Crimea'a land ; 

Tartar Chan waa hia maater'a name ; 
Hia meed might have been a royal hand. 

But O ! 'tia a mound on the plain. 

<* The next Duma exhibits the Cossack leaving his 
home for the battle-field, and well portrays the hard- 
ships of his condition. It may be considered aa a pro- 
totype of many others, and is probably very ancient 
The style is more allegoric, and the transitions more 
frequent, abrupt and bold, than is usuaUy &e case 

^ The aumn ahakes the forest, and fierce winds are striving, 

Thick gloom overshadows the plain; 

The mother her son from his youth's home is driving— 

* Away my son, turn not again— 
Hence ! let the Turks take their prey.' 

' O mother the Turlca are right friendly to me. 
With a gift of fleet horses I welcome ahall be.' 

The storm ahakea the foreat, and the fierce winda are striving ; 

Thick gloom overahadows the plain ; 
The mother her aon from hia youth's home ia driving, 

* Away, my aon ! turn not again ; 

Let the fierce Tartars seize on their prey.' 
< O mother, the Tartan are friendly to me. 
With gold and with silver I welcome ahall be !' 

One slater brings hia steed from aUlI, 

Another his arms proffered then ; 
But weeping said his sister small, 

' Say, brother, when wilt thou come back again V 
1 



* O sister mine, gather the sand of the plain. 
And the grains of sand on the bare stone sow ; 

And water it well with thy tears for rain, 
And to visit it daily, at gray dawn go ; 

When the aand shall spring up like the grass of the plain, 

Then, sister mine, look for thy brother again i' 

The atorm ahakes the forest, gloom darkens the plain, 
The mother cries—' O, my son, turn thee again ; 

Let thy mother's hands wash thy long liair!' 
' O mother, my hair will be washed by the rain. 
The wind of the desert will dry it again. 

And to comb it, thorn bushes are there.' " 
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Meek were the accents— soft and alow, 
Which in hia faltering voice did flow; 
But softer still the half breathed sighs 
Which from his contrite heart did rise. 

When Peter wept bitterly, he started anew on his 
heavenward journey. Repentance is the first step of 
the moral ofiender towards virtue. Its tean, like soft* 
ening showers, mellow the soil of the heart, which 
nourishes and renders productive the seed of truth. It 
u not more the order of Providence than of the sin- 
ner's constitution, that sorrow shall go before joy. For 
this reason angels exult in our godly sonow. They 
have no pleasure in our misery. They seek, by un- 
wearied ministrations, to promote our good and in- 
crease our sum of happiness. Yet Christ himself 
assures us that << there is joy among the angels over 
one sinner that repenteth." There should be joy ; for 
repentance is the way to faUfh faith is the way to 
Christ, and Christ is the way to heaven. 

The circumstances related in the last chapter laid the 
foimdation for repentance. And as judgment begins 
at the house of God, Mr. Flitwood was the first to see 
and lament his error. On parting with him what could 
I do less for a Christian friend than admonish him of 
his ofiense, and exhort him to personal himiiliation on 
acooimt of iti He had not considered. <<How is it 
possible,'* said he, <<that I could so overlook the inev- 
itable and obvious tendency of my example !" 

The confession and self-reproach might have been 
expected from a well trained disciple in the school of 
Christ He wondered at his own blindness; yet mark 
the difierence between him 'and Mrs. Standish. If 
blind, he was not incorrigible. A word — the gentlest 
hint, Anvinced and subdued him. And then his con- 
fessions flowed like rivers. How was it with Mrs. 
Standish? She defied all admonitioiL When met in 
her career of wild apostasy, and urged to pause and 
live, she answered with self-complacency, and afiirmed 
her own uprightness. Nothing could check, convince, 
or save her. She held on her way, and waxed stronger 
and stronger. 

The reader will remember that I declined giving my 
advice until I had taken time to consider. It was agreed 
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tbftt I fhould defiw it till the following day. I epeni 
moat of tha interreiuiig period in efibrta to dariae a 
plan, for Mr. Flitwood'a reUe£ Bat inirention failed 
me. As the time drew near I became extremely anx- 
ioua. When we met, therefore, I was gratified to learn 
that Mra. FUtwood was unhappy, and waa proaecnting 
her preparation for Mrs. Gaolette's party with fitful 
hesitation. I foimd that of her own accord she had 
introduced the subject to her husband, informing him 
that ahe wished to visit at Mrs. Gaulette's with a select 
company, and soliciting his approbation, if not his 
presence which ahe greatly desired. He answered 
with gentleness: 

** My dear, it grieves my very heart to seem averse to 
any associations which can contribute to your enjoy- 
ment. But anxiety for your happiness has already cai^ 
Tied me too far. I have violated conscience, and am 
pained at the remembrance.** 

''SuiiBly," she replied with some sharpness, "it was 
of your own free will that you attended the splendid 
party at my £ither*s. You cannot charge it to my 
account." 

"No, no," he replied, "not at all Do not mistake 
me. The blame is wholly mine. My wounds are 
aetf-inflicted, but not on that account less painful; and 
had I wounded only myself, it might be borne. But 
Che wrong qffteeU you. How can I ever again have 
a hee to admonidi you as to the interests of your 
flool. Alas!" he exdauned with irrepressible grief, 
** alas, that I ahould have crowned my efforts to win 
you to Christ, by such an act of folly and sinful- 
neas! I shall no more say to you, refrain. No, my 
dear, act your pleasure. I cannot utter nay. I dare 
not suggest again the vanity of the world, and the soUd 
oomfnts of religion. I hntno both; but I havoTobbed 
myaelf of the privilage of testifying. I am a silenced 
witness. Henceforth I shall lie in the dust, and plead 
with God to undo what I have done— to save you from 
injuries which I have inflicted on your soul! But I 
cannot go with you. You see my brokanness of 
heart — ^you witness this agony, and you will in pity 
excuse my again mingling with the world on any ac- 
count. Try me in a way which shall involve mere 
earthly sacrifices, and see what my love will do and 
gaSSex to make you happy." 

This appeal, by its manner as well as by its senti- 
ment, wrought deeply on the feelings of Mrs. Flitwood. 
She began to address soothing words to her husband. 
But ahe knew not ^ the nature of his wounds, nor the 
ointment which alone could heal thenu She was 
ignorant of the Crospel balm, and of the great Physi- 
cian. She could only insist that "he had done no harm; 
that the pleasures he had so slightly participaled were 
innocent; and that ha had no cause for this extreme 
griet" So blind is the world to Christian duty — so 
ignorsnt of Christian privilege! It caimot be con- 
vinced that the love of the world is as truly irreligious 
as robbery or murder; and that to nUngk with the 
world is to love it Some profenors can scarcely be 
convinced. How many at last will be confounded by 



the discovery, that cleaving to the wwld is an adheaion 
to its god; that pleasure pursued out of Christ and out 
of the Holy Spirit, iBpurtued in the diredian of dapair. 

CHAPTXn TI. 
THB BBCAMTATIOX. 

Gentle her voice and tremulous its tones, 
While meek homility her folly owns. 

Mrs. Flitwood was surprised. Wayward as she 
was, die boked upon her husband as the pqxest of 
mankind. If she reproached him, it was for being too 
good. She looked upon him as differing firom other 
mortals— 40t merely by accident or by grace, but orig- 
inally and radically. She considered him divested of 
all gross afifoctions; and with nothing earthly to care 
for, waiting like Bnoch, amidst scenes of sweet seren- 
ity, for translation into glory. 

Inexperienced as she was, she could not at first com- 
prehoid the import of his griefl She would not tnoe 
it to any fault or error of his own. His confession 
did not warrant it What had he done 1 The circum- 
stance alluded to could not, she conceived, cause him 
so much sorrow. She saw that many Christians al- 
lowed themselves an unreserved communion with the 
fashionable world; and conscience did not trouble 
them. She overlooked the declaration of our Lord, 
Many shall say in that day, have we not prophesied in 
thy name, and in thy name cast out devils? then will 
I profess to them I never knew you. She did not con- 
sider that these reputed Christians were the diieased 
of the Church, infecting other members, impairing its 
vigor and its beauty, and rendering the betrothed of 
Jesus Christ a suspected and wanton bride. Nor did she 
perceive that the world was made easy in its neglect of 
Jesus Christ, when, to ascertain who were his diad- 
ples, men must look, not at their lives for the fruits of 
the Spirit, but at the Church register on which their 
names were entered. 

Such were the majority of Christians with whom 
Mrs. Flitwood was acquainted. But such was not her 
husband. He felt within, the power of Christian liib, 
and he expressed it by his actions. He sought bis 
pkaauru in religion. He was so much more selfnncri- 
fidng than other Christians, and so much more happy 
than they appeared to be, that Mrs. Flitwood believed 
him past repentance, and especially such repentance as 
his present sorrow indicated. 

She mistook the Christian cbtoacter. Repentance is 
one of its strongest features. True, the believer*s re- 
pentance is not distrustful and death-working. It is 
wholesome and confiding. Yet it is repentance, and 
he would not forego it It has luxuries. The happi- 
est hours of holy men are softened by it None ever 
get above it We may ascend the mount of regenera- 
tion — the mount of feith— ^he mount of love, but on 
their loftiest summits we shaU find no soil barren of 
repentance — ^no region elevated above its sheltering 
clouds and grateful showers. Our earthly graces are 
mere buds and blossoms, and are most beautiful and 
fragrant when wet with drops of generous sorrow. Let 
these buds of grace become the fruits of glory, and they 

I 
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tk« CMMlaHt smidilne. Thm they will be 
in ft tMslMi hettwiu 

liiwonoemiig •■ i^ ^aA, no wonder Mn. Flitwood 
came to the condiuion that theae tean were shed for 
her. Of thiiy on wflection, aha beoame almoat certain, 
and it moved her ezoee^gly. She lelented. Her 
huihand aawity and began to indnlge the moat gxateful 
espeetationa. Hia hopea did not aeem unwananled. 
She ntind a ftwrninutea to give vient to her enodoiia; 
then wtomed, and aitting fay hia akioi proceeded to 
make a fidl atatement and recantation of her pledge. 

Tfaia pnivea the power of religion; and ahowa that 
duty ia aeond poB^. It alao provea that open oontri- 
tjon can do aomethingto connteracttfae eocial influapce 
eC ear backdidinga. Peteit'a oatha and tuia e a may 
have hardened many hearte; but hia tean have aoAened 
iMie. We glance at hia denial; but we dwell in leer- 
lol and penitent meditalion en hia nlentangB, hiaoon- 
fcaatop, and hia fidelity in after lift. 

Mr. FUtwood had ofiended; but he waa docile under 
the admonitiona of ftiendahip, and the waminga of 
•God*a Spirit He did not monm in aecret Unvailing 
Ida aonow to hia wife, ahe waa amitten to the heart 
If ahe refonnedf he waa the inatnmiBnt; if not, he had 
cleared hia ekiita. 

CHAFTSn TII. 



** AnA wHh laeh thoogbt «nd ttmgue he eriee, 
MyoateaNaud." 

Whether an oath to do wickedly ihoald be kept or 
hreken, haa been qnealiooad. Some aay that if the ain 
be wane than peijaiy, the vow ahoold be vidcted; if 
otherwiae, obaarved. For in dreaniatancea which ren- 
der effanae in aome fimn inevitable, we ahonid at kaat 
■n aa little aa nay be. 

Tbia ia {danaible. But aome djeotioiiB lie againat 
it If I vow to commit murder, the rule req n iwa ma 
not to do it, bat rather fonwear myaelt Bot if I vow 
to ataal, it foibida retraction, becanae larceny ia notao 
flagmnt aa the violation of my oadu Sappoee, then, I 
am bonnd by oath to ateal a hone next Angnat Two 
montha will intervene. During the time I am amitten 
by conviction, and deaire to aeak pardon. Whatoonne 
moat I punna in relation to my oatht If I reaolva to 
eoreeme it, I cannot find pardon, becanae a popoae to 
am preventa forgiveneaa. Ia there no mwf to avoid the 
'diflfenltyt Certainly there ia. Give up the oath and 
cry ta God fiw mercy. Far the awearing, thoogh 
wreng, ia already peat, and on repentance will be par- 
doned. The inftrence ia that an oath to do vrrong 
ought not to be obaarved. 

It WW right for Mra. FUtwoed to change her puipoee. 
She had aaid that death alone ehould prevent her via- 
iting Bin. G. Though thia waa not an oath, it waa a 
ndk and atnfol pr onme. But ahe had now revoked it 
Wen fiMT her had ahe remained atead&at 

VHiiie aitting by her huaband and making her cod- 
fiwrion, Mn. Standidi waa annomioed. Mr. FUtwood 
withdrew, and left the ladiea to unreatnrined commn- 
nion. It waa to him an anxioua criaia. But with aU 



hia knowledge of Mm. FilwDad^ waifaiaaB, ha coiM 
not think her in mueh danger. Her eanoweeemadaa 
deep and her poipoae ao aincare^ dMt he «notherad all 
mi^vmga. What then wna Ida ampiiae ta find that 
one half hoar aarved to fv-rellwm hia wHet It waaoob 
Mra. Standiah left her in peeeeonon of her iomiar viMw 
and feah n ga, and more thm ever bent to thwpwt nd 
grieve her huaband. 

The reader will wiah to know what raatorad her ao 
auddenly to a atate of moral atubbomneeB. It wtt not 
any direct appeal fixHn Mra. Standiah, for her e on ve wa i 
tion ran wholly on religion. SheTecoimtad the reeent 
triumpha of her fiith, the fiiUneaa of her com lb rt a , and 
deacribed her hopea, ao firm and bright aa to leave her 
almoat nothing to deaire. She njpkoti tiiat while 
religion waa ao pre d oua, and held ont In treaauna to 
her, ahe could atill enjoy the werid. One ahe held in 
thia hand and the other in that, while the delighta of 
both were aubjeet to her fruition. She thanked her 
heavenly Father fiur praviaiona adapted to all her wanti 
of aoul and body— 4>f her aolituy and weUd atatea. 
She thanked him for hia Spirit, to teach her how ta 
uae and not abuae theae gifia. She thanked him that 
he allowed her ao many indulgencea adapted to 4ha 
neoeentiee of her finail nature. Such waa ibm wpini of 
her homily. 

Whatever waa the aim of thia convemtiao, ita cdbet 
on Mra. FUtwood waa diaaalroaab It waa a Satanio 
incantation, and rouaed all the evil energiea of her 
nature. The amiable aoirow which juat now Araw 
the aoAened ahadee of beauty over her 6ir ftatorae, 
gave place to gnceleaa obdure^; and thehne of moral 
lovelineaa yielded to an exprearion of ceame rigidity. 
Mr. FUtwood aaw it, and hope woequendied in deepair. 

He might well be diaaoonged. Human natOM ia 
bad enough at beat; but when we aim at aelMefiie- 
ment, and atrive to aggravate our guih, we are a qiao- 
tode to angeb and to Ctod. We were made lor glori> 
one purpoeea, and nn^ aaoand to heaven; but morel 
libeity waa eaaential to naturea ao ennobled, and poa* 
aeaoing it we may plunge onraehea to helL Mra. FUt- 
wood waa in danger. She had pmpe ae d refimnatien; 
but qoenchhig the Holy Spirit, ahe hod unlocked her 
heaitto Satan. He entered and le-poaaeaMd it, nd 
her laat atate waa worn than the fint 

GHAmn Tin. 

TRS CHAflnsSlOHT. 

IHidft fUrring hopee and lUnliiig fean 
That gild or gloom oar qpeof ng ywn, 
Qemiielenee notee ov waya and wllei^ 
And u we walk he ftowna or ■nilae. 

Theae aucoearive changea in Mra. FUtwood'e iaettnga 
oocuned the evenmg after her hnaband'a firat caU v^tm 
me. The next morning ahe waa alent; but when he 
left her, ahe aeemed more anbdned in manner, and hia 
hopea began to be revived. They had two fcyvely chil- 
dren, who were taken ill during the night In die 
morning the phyaieian pronounced their aitiknaea acar* 
let fever, which waa prevalfing in the naighboriiood. 
Mm. Oaulette*a party woi to be on Wedneeday 
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lag. It WW mm IMsjr mmoSaig, As <he iMolt of 
ovr dfllibenlioiM, it wis agiwd that my fmaij should 
call at Mr. Flitwood'a that veij aftemooiiy and that 
my wife ahoold via the mflnmca a«[airad hy long 
intunacj to diaanada Mn. Ftitvrood horn bar pai]poae. 

The call waa made, Y^etfaer foitimataly or unfoiw 
tonataly^ we met Mn. StandidL She wmained to the 
lait, and with ob^ous anxiety watched the morementa 
of aU partiea. No opportimity offered to approach 
Mra. FKtwood oonfidentiaUy, and we left her aa we 
Ibondher. 

IVedneaday morning brought a meange from Mr. 
Ftitwood to my wife, infonning her that the eldest 
child waa dangerously ill, and soliciting an early call. 
She went without delay. On approaching the houae 
what waa her surprise to meet Mrs. FUtwood and 
Mra. Standiah sallying forth, apparently for a morning 
ride. She gave them a hasty aalutation, and proceeded 
to the chamber of aickness. Two pl^cians were 
present, who, after consultation, pronounced one of the 
children beyond reliell Mr. Flitwood was there, anx- 
ious, pale and aonowfhl, watching the dying child, and 
with a mother's love, bestowing upon it the most 
tender and unwearied attentiona. Tlie little one was 
almost speechless. She waa five yean of age. Her 
eyes mored continually this way and that; and we 
could not mistake the gesture ; for whenerer she could 
utter one short syllable^ she eatted in iiseble accents for 
her motKer. Her grandma was present, striving to fill 
the place of her absent daughter; but ahe waa embar- 
raased. Her fisaturea rereaied the deep impress of son 
row, and guahing tean confirmed the teatimony. 

When the phyadans withdrew, Mr. Flitwood invi- 
ted my wifo aride, and informed her that Mrs. Flitwood 
had gone to spend the day with Mrs. Standiah, and 
from thence would accompany her to Mrs. CSanletteSiL 

<«What! andnotretuml" 

'^ And not return. She ia penoaded," continaed he^ 
«<that the children are ali^tly ilL She beiievea that 
the phyaiciana have conspired with me to rob her of 
the pleasures of the evening; and die haadeehred that 
unleaa her chUd ahonld be a corpse, she will go to Mrt 
Gaidene's. I deem k beat not to follosr her with any 
more penuaaioBa. We must leave results to Provi* 
oence. 

AU this waa remaikable, in Aat Mrs. Ftitwood was 
a moat devoted mother. She idolized her children; 
and ahe loved them still, as much as ever. Sin can rob 
the aoul of natmal aflbclion; but Mrs. Flitwood had 
not yet reacped such a state. Her credulity had been 
80 wrought upon by Mrs. Standiah, tiiat ahe thought 
her diild alightiy ill, and the report of &e physicians 
intended to deceive her. She knew not what was com- 
ing. 

At eight o'clock that evening, as Mrs. Flitwood and 
Mn. Standiah were entering the cairiage which waited 
to convey them to Mn. Gaulette's, the latter was 
checked by her husband, who drew her aside and spoke 
widi her in an undor tone. Mrs. Flitwood heaid her 



exclaim, «^])ead !*' Mn. StandiA tmned aiid aiad, «I 
fear, my dear madam, we ahall be diaappointed. A 
messenger brings us word that the ehtldren are mneh 
worse." 

«But if I do notgo," aaid Mrk FUtwood, ''H vriU be 
yielding the point.*' 

«My daughter," aaid a well known voiee, '^your Ut* 
tk Jane i» m hemen/** 

It waa her father. Her eyea grew dim, and ahe 
sunk, insensible, to the earth. Tliey placed her in the 
carriage wliich vraa to liave borne her to the halls of 
mirdi, and in a few minutes she lay, half eonadous, 
near the corpaes of her two dead children, as pale aa 
the clay of either. 

The end had eome. She had tempted Ood, and how 
bitter were the fruits! She was smitten indeed— not 
by the losa of childien, but because they died invoking 
the name of motfier, and a^ was not Uurt, Hen was 
a riven heart, and none but Christ could have healed 
the deadly wound ! H: 



Original. 
TO HENRIETTA. 

BT HXITBT S. XOBRILK, X. S. 

Suggested by seeing in her Album abeautifiil eagmving of a 
little girl, who, havtiig gathered some flowefa, site weeping near 
the grave of her fitther. 

- t 
Lirr up thy head, dear child ; let not the rigjh 

Break forth so heavy from thy bunting heart 

Why should the scalding tear dim thy bright eye 

So early ? And that happy face, whose smile 

Waa l^e a sun-beam shedding joy around, 

Thus shroud itaelf in gloom t The sculptured stone 

Beneath that oak'a dark shade, tells thy sad tale. 

There a dear lather deepa; and aa the thought 

Crosses her tender breaat, the unbidden tean 

Gush out— the warmest tribute that the heart 

Can pay. 

O Omvel how rich thy mansiona are! 

What hoard of sweet affections, choished joys, 

Of hopes just budding into life, and love 

Too strong for, death, thy shady predncti hold ! 

Who hath not lost a fiiend, around whose dust 

Gather the kindliest sympathies — ^and whose nan^e. 

Embalmed with the hearf a richest treasure, makea 

Their final resting place a lovely spot ? 

This is a sombre theme. My moumfril muse. 
Perchance, inspins tiqr aoul #tdi aadneaa. Thdh 
Mayest deem it all unmeet on this fiur page. 
Where cheerful thoughts should linger, to imprint 
Lessons so greve. May Im; yet treasure, diiid. 
The truth I teach thee. Thou art young, and life 
Its fariUiant huea displaya, and yean of health 
May crown diy lot Mammon may pour ita g^ 
In stores which seem ezhaustless. Love may weave 
Her silken chain, and link thy trasting heart 

I 
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To natan's noblert manlinen. Aye, more : 

No cares may dood thy brow, and thy calm breast, 

In the full confidence of love retnraed, 

May thrill with joys as pure as Eden's bowers. 

But know that none of these can turn aside 

The fatal shaft; and thou at last must lie 

Low as the lowliest; and like the flowers 

In that sad maiden's lap, thy bloom must fiule. 

There is a world << where death no treasur'd tie 
Hath power to sever more." Where every soul, 
Supremely happy in the consciousness 
Of life eternal, fears no coming ill. 

So live, that when thy soul, released from earth. 
Joins the great congregation of the dead, 
Thy grave, fraught with the dearest sympathies. 
May prove a spot where friends shall kindly meet. 
To think of one, whose name, like odors pure 
Of gathered flowers, emits a sweet perfume. 

mdiaaih 0., April 7, 1841. 
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Original. 
TO THE STARS. 

BT GXOSQX WATX&XAK, JR. 

br silence of the evening hour, 

When nought disturbs the trembling trees 
Except the dread of loneliness, 

And thought e*en echoes on the breeze — 
'TiB sweet to roam o'er hill and vale. 

And breathe ih' ethereal breath of even, 
And catch the sound of whispering worlds, 

As borne on seraph's wings from heaven 

They tell of Him who made their frame. 

And guides them in their trackless way ; 
And wi& their radiant fingers, point 

To regions of unending day. 
They tempt our minds to lofly flight. 

E'en up to heaven's celestial home; 
And with their pure, unsullied beams, 

Direct our path, and bid us come. 

Hail, then, ethereal realms of bliss! 

We would your silent voice obey, 
And leave these low, terrestrial scenes, 

To wander o'er your pathless way. 
We'd love to view your silvery shores, 

And sport upon your sunny plains; 
Or fly where days of diflferent hue 

Tour varying — changing light maintains.* 



* " It may be easier suggested in words, than conceived of in 
imsginaUon, what variety of illuminiition two suns— a red and 
a green, or a jellow and a blue one— must afford a planet circu- 
lating about either; and what charming contnsu and *< grateful 
viciasltudes"— a red and a green day, for instance, alternating 
with a white one and with darkness— might arise from the pres- 
ence or absence of one or the other, or both above the horizon." — 

HXBSCHBL. 
1 



We'd love to marie the silent course 

Which your majestic steps pursue; 
Bound eadi to each by heavenly bands, 

Resistless, thciugh concealed from view. 
But more we'd love to gain a place 

Upon some heavenly rampart high; 
And thence view aU your sparkling truns 

Encircling a celestial sky. 

Thence, with some high commission charg'd. 

By Him who first your being made, 
And to the eldest sons of heaven. 

His power and glory thus displayed, 
We'd fly with pinions swift as thought. 

To the most distant orb of light. 
Beyond whose confines nought is found 

But botmdless void and endless night ! 

The auru of systems which we pass. 

Should light the broad, ethereal way ; 
And guide our course 'mid countless realms, 

Where Fancy's wildest thoughts ne'er stray. 
And thus, while endless years roll round, 

And mind remains unchanged and five, 
We*d still delight to view, and learn 

The wondrous works of Deity. 
Lane Theological Semmary, May, 1841. 



Original. 
THE PUPIL'S DEATH. 

BT XISS X. B. BAKXR. 

HxB voice was as sweet as the young rose's breath. 
But its tones are all hush'd in the silence of death ; 
Her eyes were as bright as a gem from the wave. 
But their lustre b lost in the gloom of the grave. 
Her cheeks were as fair as the lily's fresh bloom, 
But their beauty is vail'd 'neath the shade of the tomb. 
Her heart was as pure as a fountain at rest. 
But its life-stream lies froze in a cold, quiet breast 

Like the young tree of forest, laid low by the blast. 
All her loveliness lost, she reposes in dust; 
Her school-mates are weeping her premature fate. 
For her place once among them is left des<^ate. 
The landscape her delicate fingers there traced, 
Unfinish'd, remains, as she toil'd o'er it last. 
By the book, with the leaf so nicely down-tum*d. 
Where she mark'd the last task she has left there un- 
leam'd. 

They'll miss her sweet voice 'mid the glad tones of 

mirth. 
They'll miss her bright smile by the light of the hearth ; 
They'U sigh for the friend who can greet them no more, 
And weep for the lost one whose sorrows are o'er. 
But another with them her lone place will supply, 
For the tear on the check of the young soon will dry ; 
But none to her father her love can impart, • 
' Or supply her lone place in a fond mother's heart 
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NOTICES. 

- Thx Philosophy op Lxvimo ; otj the way to tf^oy L^e and 
iU Comfort: By CaUb 7YcA»ior, A. Mi M. D. New York: 
Harper 4r Brothersy No. 82 CUff-etrut. 1840.— The design of 
this work is sufficiently set forth in its title. In the Preface 
the author announces that his book aims a blow at American 
Badicalism, by which he means that *' up side down " state of 
things which prevails throughout mr country. There are un- 
doubtedly at this period, an unusual number of conflicting ultra* 
iflms amongst us, which, howevei humanely intended some of 
them may be, threaten disastrous consequences to' society. A 
good and wise citizen will, in such circumstances, act with 
great caution, and striTOto cast oil on the stormy sea of human 
passions. But the book before us does not intermeddle with 
political and ecclesiastical afllUrs. It is a home thrust. Do- 
mestic economy and comforts are its themes. Its second chap- 
ter is on Diet, in which it treats sectionally of Aliment— of Veg- 
etable against Animal Diet^-of Food, solid or fluid— of Differ- 
ences in Animal Food— of Mastication— of the Quantity and 
Quality of Food— of the Time of Eating and of the Different 
Articles of Food, as of Bread, the process of making it, Adul- 
terations, Graham Bread and its Mischielii, &c. 

The third chapter is on Drinks, in which Ale receives due 
attention, and is represented as a mixture of nearly all the 
evils of nature. The author says that besides hope^ (which he 
thinlcs, with many other eminent physicians, a powerful medi- 
cine, and to be used only as suchO >ie Indian cockle, nus vom- 
ica, bitter beany graine qf paradieei Indian barky coriander 
esedy leghorn juiccy red peppery orange powdery coloringy harte- 
homy ehavinge, S^anieh Juice, ginger, with many others. He 
adds: 

*' If the imagination of man ever conceived a more horrid 
mixtuM, Shakspeare put it in his witches' caldron; and it is 
not improbable that the brewers' tubs suggested the idea of his 
* hell-broth.' Let him describe his own infernal mixture, and 
if any thing on earth can equal it, malt liquor is the thing. 

* Root of hemlock, digged i' the dark, 
Liver of blasphemous Jew, 
Oall of goat, and slips of yew 
Slivered in the moon's eclipse. 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar's lips. 
Finger of birth-strangled babe- 
Make the gruel thick and slab ; 
For a charm of powerftil trouble. 
Like a hell-broth, boil and bubble. 
Double, double, toil and trouble. 
Fire bum, and caldron bubble.' 
* Cool it with a baboon's blood. 
Then the charm is fine and good.' " 

We are sure that our readers will not be very forward to use 
drinks of this character. 

The fourth chapter is on the great pleasure of using Tobacco. 
Here is something for the ladles. We are surprised to find that 
they are euepecied of such a fault as is here implied against 
them. It runs thus: 

" Could any one, entirely unacquainted with the unaccounta- 
ble habits and propensities of man, aller knowing the proper- 
ties of tobacco, be made to believe that half the adult inhabi- 
tants of America, are passionately addicted to its use 1 And 
were he told that America's &irest daughters use it too, would 
he not be perfectly incredulous t And were he told, further, 
that ladies of the greatest respectability, the most genteel and 
accomplished, in one of our largest cities, carry their little jars 
or boxes of snuff into the social circle, and, with a delicate 
ivory spoon, feed their steeet mouths with this most delicious 
and agreeable poison, would he not be petrified with astonish- 
ment f How delightful it must be to have an amiable spouse 
rendered doubly sweety and bewitchingly interesting, and most 
charmingly stupid and idiotic, by the constant practice of 
chewing enuff; and what a fine example to children, of the 
pure, cultivated taste, and self-control of the mother !*' 

Bni/^j^ng is thus eulogized : 

" The custom of taking snuff by the nos" is altoi^ether more 



prevalent than that of chewing it ; and some inveterate snufllsn 
underatand the philosophy of the nose so well as to greatly en- 
hance the luxtiry of the practice ; they use but one noetril at a 
time ; thus keeping one fresh and in health, when the sensi- 
bility of the other becomes blunted. The constant habit of 
snuffing induces pain in the head and eyes, causes a determin- 
ation of blood to the head and face, and excites in the head 
numberless indescribable nervous sensations ; and I can now 
call to mind several females of my acquaintance, advanced in 
life, whose health of both body and mind is seriously injured, 
from no other cause. One important and most happy end is 
attained by the practice of snuffing ; and if no other good re- 
sults from it, this alone should commend it to our countenance, 
and compel us to speak in its favor— I mean nothing less than 
destroying the supernumerary sense of smell, which a kind 
Providence (with reverence be it spoken) bestowed upon us 
through some mistaken notions of usefulness or benevolence." 

The fifth chapter is on Dress, and it ukes up the subject of 
respiration with lacing somewhat after the manner of Dr. Muz- 
zy. The following remarks are from this chapter : 

** We look with astonishment at the foot of a Chinese belle, 
and wonder at the perverted taste and misguided reason which 
leads her to make so great a sacrifice to attain so great a degree 
of deformity. She might, with equal propriety, wonder at the 
singular and unnatural taste of American ladies in deforming 
their persons, many-fold more to the injury of their health, by 
the painful operation of tight lacing. The Chinese lady con- 
fines her foot in an iron shoe till her system arrives at maturity, 
when the shoe gives place to simple bandages ; our own lovely 
country-women are, at an early age, incased in an apparatus of 
whale-bone, wood, or steel, and inelastic and unyielding sub- 
stances, which are retained, not only till adult life, but as long 
as life itself endures. ♦**♦•♦♦♦ 

<* Nature uniformly does her work far better than man can do 
it for her; and as evidence of this fact in relation to the human 
form, we have but to look at the aboriginals of our own country. 
All the corsets, wliale-bone, padding, and busks, ever made or 
worn by the civilized and christianized world, never rendered 
a form half so symmetrical and beautiful, or so nearly resem- 
bling that of the goddess of love and beauty, as thousands of 
those to be found in our western wilderness. There is little 
reason or consistency in the present prevailing fashion of di- 
minutive waists, and enormously large arms— or large sleeves. 
Whence comes this remarkable propensity to magnify and di- 
minish, is impossible to conjecture ; but it is evidence of the 
perversion of taste, and the facility with which our judgment 
may be hoodwinked by fashion." 

Other subjects are, the management of children, amusements, 
exercise, education, climate and season, air and locality, tem- 
perament, age, sex, and marriage. 

This is a valuable book for families, especially for parents 
and teachers. 

For sale at the Western Book Concern. 

TvrxKTY-POiTRTH AmnJAL Rbport of the American Bible 
Sodelyypretented May 14, 1840 ; with an Appendix containing 
the Addressee qf the Anniversaryy etc.— The American Bible 
Society is truly a catholic institution. Its objects should enlist 
the blended donative and active charities of all evangelical 
Protestants. And this it does to a great extent. During one- 
fourth of a century the doings of the society have been under 
the inspection of the public, and each succeeding year has 
strengthened the popular confidence in its efficiency and use- 
fulness. Its Annual Reports are exceedingly interesting to all 
who love religion, and desire its universal diffusion. 

On opening the 2Mi Report, the first thing that attracts our 
notice is the amount of receipts for the past year— #97,355,09, 
being an increase over the previous year of 92,226,83. The 
Managers' Report shows that the number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments issued during the year was 157,261, being an increase of 
22,3M over the issues of the preceding year, and making an 
aggregate since the formation of the society, of 2,645,496 copies. 

The principal matters touched upon in the Report are as fol 
lows. 

¥\rf\y Auxiliary Societies. It ifl inquired whether it is best 
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to continue the diatiibution of the Scriptures through these as- 
sociations. It is decided in the affirmative, because it is ascer* 
tained that more is effected by auxiliaries liian in any other 
mode. The Managers therefore urge the support of these aux- 
iliaries. 

Second, the policy of employing traveling agenta is consid- 
ered, and the Managers conclude tliat in some parts of the 
country they shoi^ld be encouraged, and in others dispensed 
with. In t^ older states they will not be needed ; in remote 
states they must be suAained. 

Third, TrantkUuma from the Vulgate^ or the Latin Ver- 
•tefi, have been published because the founders of the society 
expected it, and to put in circulation such versions as the Ro- 
man Catholics vrill receive. 

Since the preceding Annual Report, twenty life directors and 
three hundred and sixteen life members have become connect- 
ed with the society. Twenty-five new auxiliaries have l>een 
formed 

The account given of foreign operations shows that the insti- 
tution is diffusing its influences as extensively and efficiently 
as possible. 

Rbport of thb Ajisricam Biblb Societt for 1841. — The 
above notice of the state and prospects of the society in 1840 
is inserted that the reader may compare the reports of *4D and 
*41. The latter has not reached us in pamphlet form ; but from 
the papers we have gathered the following facts. 

Three millions of Bibles and Testaments have been circula- 
ted from its Depository, and means have been furnished to pub- 
lish two hundred thousand copies more in foreign countries and 
languages— namely, in five of the American Indian tongues, in 
seven of the European, in five of Asiatic Turkey, in seven of 
India, in the Chinese, the Hawaiian, the Sandwich Islands, and 
in the Orebro tongue, on the western coast of Africa. Means 
have also been furnished to purchase and distribute the Scrip- 
tures in twenty additional tongues, making about ./{^ Ian- 
guaget in which the society has been instrumental in giving the 
Bible to the world. 

Four hundred persons have, during the year, become life 
members and life directors ; and nineteen new auxiliaries have 
been formed, principally in the western states. 

The receipts from all sources amount to #118,860,41, being an 
increase, as the reader will perceive, of more than 121,000 over 
those of the preceding year. 

The whole number of Bibles and Testaments printed during 
the year was 166,875j distributed, 160,202; Umm by 8,096 than 
the previous year!! One Female Bible Society contributed 
more thah two thousand dollars for this holy cause. May the 
blessing of the Father of Lights rest upon this enterprise of 
philanthropy and mercy ! 

WsBSTaR's Dictionary.— This office has adopted Webster 
as umpire in all questions relating to orthography. This has 
provoked criticism, especially from those who scarcely know 
that Webster wrote a Dictionary, or who never looked at the 
work. If our censors will examine this imperishable monu- 
ment of American genius and industry, they can better pro- 
nounce on its claims to public favor and patronage. 

Americans are more philanthropic than patriotic. Rather, 
their patriotism is of a miliunt stamp, and has little to do with 
domestic book-making. It is almost enough to consign to ob- 
livion any book of literature among us, that it is nottrans-at- 
lantic. To say the least, presumption is in favor of what comes 
from beyond sea, while suspicion rests upon American produc- 
tions. 

It is true that we can tolerate domestic school-books, and 
have borne with some scientific treatises adapted to academies 
and colleges. But whenever an American has attempted the 
higher walks of literature, and, like Johnson or Walker, pro- 
posed rules to govern the orthography or orthoepy of our lan- 
guage, we have, to our infinite disgrace, met the effort with sus- 
picion. These remarks are elicited by a declaration of Pro- 
fessor Jamieson, of Edinburgh, who says, in a letter recently pub- 
lished, that "the American Dictionary of Dr. Webster is as 
great an improvement on Johnson's Dictionary, as the latter 
was on those of his predecesson." 
I 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

Rrportxd DiBcovRmT.— Hitherto, all eflbits to uceitaiR the 
parallax of the fixed stars have fUled. Of course, nothing 
could be done towards discovering the distance of these foreign 
bodies, from our globe. It is now current in some Gwman pa- 
pers that the discovery has been made. Should it prove true, 
accurate calculations can be made as to the distance of the 
atars. The following is a paragraph from one of the Gennan 
papers: 

** JhtereMting AMtronomieal Ditcoverjf.—li weald appear Inan 
the tbllowing interesting paragraph from a German paper on 
the distance of the fixed stars, that unless the German philoto- 
pher has missed a figure or two in his calculations, a most im- 
portant problem has been solved : 

" * Mr. Bessel, a German astronomer, has made one of th« 
greatest discoveries of modem times, by having asceitained tha 
parallax of the double star 61 Cygni. He found, from lapeated 
observations, made from August, 1837, to March, 1810, that the 
parallax of a Cygna did not exceed thirty^>ne hundredths of a 
second, which places the distance of that star (ma us at aearty 
670,000 that of the sun, or which is nearly sixty-four milltons of 
millions of miles, or, more nearly, 63,660,000/100,000 milst. 
This immense distance can better be conceived when we slate, 
that if a cannon ball were to traverre this vast space at the ma 
of twenty miles a minute, it would occupy more than six mil- 
lions of years in coming from that star to our earth; aad If ■ 
body could be projected from our earth to 61 Cygnl, at thiity 
miles an hour, which is about the same rate as carriages on rail- 
roads travel, it would occupy at least nineiy-six millkMM of 
years. Light, which travels more than eleven mHlloos of aIIm 
in a minute, would occupy about twelve years in comity firwB 
that star to our earth.' " 

ScBNSRT IX Uppxr Camada.— Rov. J. RyemB, wbo Istfwel- 
Ing in Canada, to visit the Churches and make missiottary col- 
lections, gives in his Journal the following sketch of the scenery 
on the Ottawa river: 

** On Wednesday we returned to Upper Canada, crossing the 
Otuwa at Point Fortune, a small village which Ukes its name 
from the late Col. Fortune, whose esuie embraced the village 
and much of the surrounding country. In the afternoon, a ride 
of sixteen miles along the banks of the magnificent Otuwa 
brought us to L'Original, the district town of the Ottawa dis- 
trict. The Ottawa, with the exception of the St Lawrence and 
perhaps the river St. Johns, is the largest stream of water in 
British North America ; but there are numerous rapids in it 
which of course greatly obstruct the navigation. 

" A short distance above Bytown there is a &11 of some thirty 
or forty feet in the river, which, for wrildness and grandeur, is 
scarcely exceeded by the grand cataract of Niagara. In the 
middle of the river, on the verge of the fall, there is an island 
of rock, the summit of which rises 13 or 20 feet above the level 
of the river. On the north side of the island, towards the 
Lower Canada shore, the sheet of water is 100 or 150 rods wide ; 
but, on the Upper Canada side, full half of the river is pressed 
into a narrow space of a few feet. The terrific violence with 
which the mighty stream is precipitated down the fall through 
this narrow pass, together with mountainous piles of broken 
and irregular rocks, the bold and overhanging battlements of 
towering cliffs on either side of the gulf— present a scene to the 
eye the most grand, wild, and imposing of any thing I ever be- 
held. They have never been able to find the bottom of the 
river at the foot of this fall : some people say it * has no bot- 
tom.' Whether this is true or not, I shall not pretend to deter- 
mine— one thing is certain, the depth of water is very great; up 
to this time it has not been fathomed. The scenery of Bytown 
and the surrounding country is picturesque, and deserves the 
attention of all who are fond of the sublime." 

Thb Repository.— This number was delayed a few days to 
arrange for stereotyping, to which it was necessary to resort in 
consequence of the unexpectedly rapid increase of subscriptions. 

To CoRRX8roMDBNT8.--Several articles are on hand, but they 
happen to be mostly m rhyme. We advise all to practice wri- 
ting prose five years before they attempt verse. 
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NORTH BEND. 

(SBB BNORATIMO.) 

This is a view of the family residence of die late 
President of the United States. It is situated nearly 
at the apex of a curve in the Ohio, which reaches the 
most northern point within the limits of the "Pur- 
chase," and for two hundred miles above. 

The Harrison estate is fifteen miles below this city, 
and probably two miles north of it. It was patented 
to J. C. Symmes, Esq., Mrs. Harrison's &ther, and 
was purchased by General Harrison at an early date. 
If we mistake not, the original purchase consisted of 
about one thousand acres, of which several tracts have 
nnce been sold, while some others have been added. 
The land is said not to be very productive, which may 
be owing not so much to native poverty of soil, as to 
the public duties which frequently drew the attention 
of the owner from its proper cultivation. 

This picture embraces a plain extending from three 
to four hundred 'yards along the bank of the Ohio and 
perhaps as far northward, with the hills which bound 
it on the west and north. It is a beautiful vale, water- 
ed by springs from the bases of the hills, and by a 
brook, called Indian Creek, which empties into the 
Ohio about two hundred yards east of the dwelling. 
The view from the river is generally very fine, but is 
interrupted at present, by the rude fixtures necessary 
to prosecute the public works. 

It will be seen that the improvements and ornaments 
are such as are conunon to many of the formers in the 
Miami valley, and such are within the reach of nearly 
all. The dwelling itself is remarkably plain. It con- 
sists of a main building of two low stories, with wings 
of one story, presenting a front of about seventy feet, 
unrelieved by piazza or portico, and entirely free from 
architectural ornaments. The east end of the main 
building is of logs, and die remainder is firame. The 
whole is weather-boarded, so that its external appear- 
ance is uniform. The principal^ embellishments are 
supplied by nature, under the guiding hand of its 
occupant; viz., the products and fashioning of the sur- 
rounding grounds. The lawn in front of the dwel- 
ling is beautiful^ and throws enchantment over the 
whole scene. It 'is this alone that renders the tout en* 
semble so comely, that to the passer by it wears the 
aspect of a gentleman's residence, and not of the plain 
domicil of a country farmer. Yet a good location and 
half a dozen years of skill and care in training a few 
ornamental trees, would give a large proportion of the 
fSirm-houses in the country an appearance equally gen- 
teel and attpictive. 

The Whitewater canal, which passes, as represented, 
in front of the house, has broken the soil and rather 
Vol I.— as 



marred the beauty of the landscape; yet, on the whole, 
taking into view private convenience and public utility, 
it adds interest to the scene, especially as the tunnel 
through the hill in the rear and a little to the left of the 
dwelling is a work of considerable magnitude, which 
will be examined by many with a high degree of curi' 
osity and gratification. 

The cove on the left and in front of the picture, 
stamps the scenery with still greater variety. The 
reader, however, must not mistake this for the river, 
into which the << Tippecanoe" is preparing to escape, 
after having **come to," as one might suppose, to re- 
ceive two or three passengers. 

Hills of unequal elevation, from one to two hundred 
feet above high water mark, encircle this plain on every 
side except the south, where it is bordered by the Ohio. 
It fortunately happens that without any specific design 
at the time when it was taken, this view embraces the 
hills on the west. Glancing your eye over the left 
hand border of the picture, you will observe a minute 
representation of a monument. It crowns the summit 
of a beautiful iumuku, or gentle eminence, separated 
from the hill in its rear by a slight depression, which is 
indicated by a dark line of shrubbery close at hand. 
There the tomb of Harrison is now (June 30th) being 
constructed. We are informed that it is a sightly spot. 
It is distinctly visible from the river, and from almost 
every part of the plain. 

In the mean time, the gentlemen delegated from this 
city and vicinity to that sad office, are probably on their 
return from the City %f Washington, bearing along 
with them the remains of the deceased President. 
They will soon be deposited in the soil which he so 
gallantly defended when its settlers were few and fee- 
ble, and amidst the grounds which he loved to cultivate 
in after life. 

Thus, as is meet, all that is mortal of the hero and 
statesman, will repose in that retired spot which wit- 
nessed his serious meditations on the subject of relig- 
ion, and his ofierings upon the altar of charity. Thith- 
er, morning and evening, will his amiable consort pen- 
sively repair in a spirit of chastened devotion, to con- 
verse with the grave and with eternity. Often she will 
be joined by his surviving children and relatives, and 
now and then by some of those numerous friends, who 
were attached to him in his life-time by the sincerest 
affection, and can never forget him in his grave. The 
pu1i|ic, too, will cherish an interest in the place of his 
re|K)8e. Philanthropy and patriotism will kindle into 
flidor at the sight of his tomb. We do not over esti- 
mate his virtues or his ftme, when we renture the pre- 
diqtion that North Bend will be the Mount Vemon of 
the west H. 
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• Original. 

ON FEMALE INFLUENCE. 
BiAB Brother HamlihEi — In former nombera I 
hare, as I could find time, thrown together some thoughts 
on the influence of woman during the periods of in&ncy 
and childhood. I now propose, according to promise, 
to offer a few concluding observations upon her influ- 
ence during those of youth and mature age; for surely 
there is no one so stupidly ignorant as to imagine, that 
her influence may be exercised during the days of in- 
fimcy and childhood, and that thereafter there is nothing 
more that she eon do or ougM to do, in reference to the 
intellecttial and moral destinies of those around her. 
There is no power standing at the door of the nursery, 
and, with an uplifted arm, sternly proclaiming, hitherto 
shalt thou come and no further, and to these limits 
shall thy duties and responsibiUties be for ever confined. 
Such a doctrine as this may do for the meridian of Con- 
stantinople, and for all those <*dark places of the earth," 
where brute force is the only standard' of rectitude; but 
in those countries where our holy Christianity has shed 
its bright and hallowing beams, and where alone woman 
has been raised to her appropriate sphere in society, no 
such doctrine is either professed or practiced upon, 
unless it is by those who sullenly renounce the author- 
ity of this divine revelation, and, Uke birds of night, 
would willingly plunge themselves into all the darkness 
of heathenism, if, by that means, they might escape its 
heart-searching illuminations, and get beyond the de- 
tested sound of its righteous and soul-tormenting ana- 
themas. Maugre all the efforts of ignorance and des- 
potism, superstition and barbarism, the influence of 
woman wiU be as it deserves to be, co-extensive with 
the interests and sympathies of our race. Or, in other 
words, it will be as it deserves to be, wide as creation 
and lasting as eternity. 

The ardent, strong and impe|,uou8 passions of youth, 
united as they are with an overweening confidence in 
their own capabilities, whether mental, moral or phys- 
ical, would seem, at first view, to set at utter defiance 
all the mild restraints of female influence. AH such in- 
fluence would appear to be as powerless, in resisting 
and controlling the << tempest and whirlwind'* of youth- 
ful passion, urged on as it often is, by youthful self- 
sufficiency, as is the lowly shrub that grows on the 
declivity of a mountain, to arrest the progress or change 
the direction of the mighty avalanche, that comes thun- 
dering down to its base. But in this matter as in all 
others, we should judge, not according to outward ap- 
pearances, but should judge righteous judgment Now 
the truth is, that female influence is not only adequate 
to the task of curbing the precipitation of youth, but, 
in a large majority of cases, is able to do it &r more 
efEsctually than that of the other sex. The very cir- 
cnmstaaoe which, in the estimation of a superficial ob- 
server, would make it totally unavailing, is the secret 
of its power and efficiency, and that is its mild and 
tmobtrusive character; its fipeedom from that air of dic- 
tatorial, eompulflory authority, which, in very many 
caaoi, 18 only calculated to rouse up, and impart addi- 
1 



tional nerve and energy, to that im|ktience of control, 
which is almost ever ready to show itself in the youth- 
ful mind. They attach a species of chivalrous daring 
to the fact of battling with the robust vigor of the 
stronger sex, even in contravening the most reasonable 
and lawful commands, which ministers greatly to their 
vanity — their love of ostentatious display. But when 
they are appealed to by enlightened female influenoey 
they regard a prompt, unreserved and implicit obedience 
as the highest evidence of a noble, generous spirit. 
That resbtance to the peremptory requirements of the 
other sex, which their vanity would lead them to bo 
proud of as an exhibition of manliness, they would 
look upon as mean and cowardly, when put in opposi- 
tion to the bland persuasives of female influence. In 
a word, they are disposed to say to the softer sex — if 
you only breathe a wish that we should observe a pro- 
per course of behavior, the most cheerful compliance 
shall be instantly rendered, no matter what sacrifice it 
may cost. But to the other sex they are equally dis- 
posed to say, if you require or command our conformity 
to such a lioe of conduct, we*ll treat your wishes with 
contempt, though by so doing we should irreparably 
blast our reputation with you, and such as you, and 
finally sell our souls to the devil. . 

The youth who could rush without quailing to meet 
an embattled host, and, with an unblanching cheek, 
<* seek for glory in the cannon's mouth," would have no 
power to stand up against the withering eflfect of female 
influence, if once it should be turned against him. To 
be excluded from the pale of iheir confidence and sym- 
pathies, would be a species of ostracism, infinitely more 
intolerable than that which was anciently inflicted by 
the Greeks, upon those whom public opinion had cho- 
sen to proscribe. An excommunication such as this, 
would be to them worse than death itself. Exclude 
them from the sanctuary of female approbation, and a 
feeling of desolation ensues, for which nothing that is 
earthly will afford them any solace. And I verily be- 
lieve, that if the ladies would set themselves as they 
might, and as they should, against idleness, dissipation, 
profanity and impiety, a moral revolution would be 
achieved, and almost instantaneously achieved, (espe- 
cially among the youth,) that would be incomparably 
more glorious than any that history has ever recorded, 
or poetry has ever sung. 

If, then, such be the potency, and, as it were, the 
magic of the influence of woman, how solemn and im- 
perative is the obligation that she is under, to exert it 
for the good of mankind and the glcnry of God! And 
how fearful is the responsibility that she incurs in with- 
holding that influence from these purposes; and how 
immeasurably more fearful is it, to throw the weight of 
her influence in favor of that dissipation of mind and 
of manners, which is hurrying so many of the youth 
of our land, to a premature and dishonorable grave, and 
crushing in the bud, the fondly cherished hopes of their 
deeply injured parents and friends. And I think it is 
by no means too serious to add, that in the day of final 
retribution, the Judge of all the earth will point to aD 
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this bliglit an4 daiolitiony and will nitually ny to mi*- 
dincted Jbmale ixifluencft— thou hast been the aitifioer 
of all this, and for it, in the penons ^of those by whom 
thou hsst been so unworthily wielded, thou ahslt pay 
the dresdinl foi&it, by drinking to the dregs, that " burn- 
ing cap, thy sins have filled with ererlasting woe!*' 
As thou sawest the swosd coining, and while it was 
gleaming over them, pcMsed in the hand of Heaven's 
nnwilling vengeance, mightest have turned it away, but 
didst not, but hsst rather caused it to &11 upon them 
with a keener edge and a surer aim, they have perished 
firom the earth, and shall perish for ever, but their blood 
will I require at thy hands. 

Young men frequently say by their conduct, if not 
in so many words, we care but little what the graver 
and more ledate portion of our own sex may think of 
us, if we are only well thought of^ and well received 
among the ladies. And with grief and mortification I 
feel myself compelled to take this occasion to say, that 
I have known many instances, in which young men 
have subjected themselves to the disapprobation and 
just censure of the friends of good order, and their own 
best friends, by flsgrant irregularities and outrages, and 
yet at the same time, were not only countenanced and 
caressed by ladies, who claim to themselves the proud 
and exclusive appefiation of <<good society;" but were 
on that very aeeount, more eonUaUy received, and more 
attsubimufy caressed than they ever were before;, the 
ladies in question, acting thus, as if to show, that if 
others choose to be governed^ by a just respect to the 
laws of God and man in forming their aseociations, 
they bdong to a class that are nobly free from the tram- 
mels of all such vulgar and superstitious prejudices. 

Now permit me to say, with all plainness of speech, 
and, at the same time, with that benevolence of heart, 
by which I hope ever to be actuated, that if such ladies 
should be so unfortunate as to have their <^— tiniim in. 
diesolubly linked with those of a drunkard or a liber- 
tine, they will no doubt still have the sympathies of 
the wise and the good whose favorable opinions they 
have been accustomed to despise; but in the midst of 
all their bitter and unavailing repentance, they will be 
tortured with the cutting and most unwelcome reflect 
tion, that their misfortune' is nothing more than they 
deserve, and nothing less than they had every reason to 
expect firom their reckless, indiscreet, and wicked en- 
couragement of the dissolute and profane. If such 
persons are habitually their most cherished asrociates, 
they must expect thst if they ever many at all, this is 
the circle from which they must mske their selection ; 
for no man of sense and sobriety of mind, will ever be 
willing to jeopaidixe his happiness, by forming a con- 
nection for life, with one whose moral sense is so griev- 
ously perverted, and whose tastes and preferences are 
80 deplorably vitiated. 

Such ladies as those to whom I have just alluded, 
are strong in the faith, that ** a reformed rake makes a 
good husband;" and they are equally strong in the 
belief, thst their charms are fully sufifident to reform 
the most lefinctoiy, and to accomplish the still more 



difficult task of ketping them reformecL But alas for 
them ! they find, that when they come to encounter 
the sober realities of the matrimonial state, and their 
wondeiwwoiking charms are beginning to fell into the 
<*sear and yellow leaf," their r^zmed rakes begin to 
turn again to folly ; — that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, they do not' feil to afford a most apt and r^ 
volting exemplification of that old proverb, that may 
be found in part* of an old book called the Bible; 
which, however, I am sony to say, is almost, if not 
quite apocryphal, with the most of your great beUeven 
in the fidelity of reformed rakes. 

The time is coming, and I doubt not will aoon be 
here, when all who aspire to the rank of ladies, in the 
true and proper sense of that term, will think it no diih 
paragement to their own charactera to estimate the 
other sex by the purity of their lives, and the sanctily, 
rectitude and elevation of their moral principles; snd 
when those who mouth the heavens with their disgust 
ing profanity ; pour contempt upon the Christian reve- 
lation, and all that is sacred; and ^'tany long at the 
wine," will be given to understand, that t&eir attentians 
can be very conveniently dispensed with, snd that they 
have no disposition to compete with loafers, vagabonds, 
and profeasionsl gamblers, for the honor of their "good 
society," and the benefit of their edifying and most en- 
nobling conversation. As sure as the Bible is the word 
of God, and as sure as it will ultimately triumph over 
ignorance, infideli^ and crime, so surely will the time 
come, when people and things will be called by their 
right names; when men and women will be eslimatad 
according to what they are in the sight of God, and not 
according to those frivolous^ conventional notions^ that 
are sanctioned neither by reason, by revelation, nor by 
common sense: when the associates of dissolute, pro- 
fane witlings, will be regarded by all as having no more 
claim to the appellation of ladies, than is the confederw 
ate of thieves and desperadoes to that of an honest 
man, or a law-abiding, valuable citizen. 

There is, furthermore, gross infidelity at the fiiund*- 
tion of that course of conduct, on the part of ladies,, 
which we have briefly endeavored to reprobate. If they 
believe that God makes sny distinction at all between 
virtue and vice, they surely cannot believe that he exer- 
daes any thing like a special providence, in protecting 
the friends, and in circumventing the enemies of virtue ; 
otherwise, it seems to me, that they would manifest 
some regard to the injimction, that all who expect the 
blessing of God upon them and theirs, should be car»> 
fill to separate themselves from the workers of iniquity ; 
and that they would show that they are not entirely 
unimpressed with such sacred dedarations as the fol- 
lowing: "In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and he 
shall direct thy steps." Assuming that they believe 
these things, it would be an unpardonaUe reflection 
upon their understandings to suppose, that they could 
expect the guidance and protection of theb heavenly 
Father, while they are pursuing such a course^ as is 
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itially and powerfuUy calculated to xnultipljthe 
number, and atrangthen the handa of evU doera. It 
may be, however, that they flatter themaelvea that they 
can not only get along without the appiobhtion of the 
■ober part of the ccnnmuni^, but that they are in no 
particular need of the approving amilea and protecting 
care of that almighty and benevolent Being, in whoae 
handa ia the bouI of every living thing, and the breath 
of all mankind. Critical indeed must be the condition 
of any one that can harbor such a sentiment aa this; 
but inconceivably ao, must be that of a delicate female, 
who, with sentiments such aa this, can throw herself 
upon the '< tender mercies" of those who not only act 
upon the ahamefiil maxim, dum tdvimus vivamu a cat , 
drink, and be meny, for to-morrow we die; but even 
go so &r aa to gloiy in their shame; — to celebrate the 
orgies of Bacchus with aa much enthusiaam and rap- 
ture, aa if the fabled god of drunkards, and not the God 
of justice, truth and purity, were the sovereign of the 
universe. 

A few remarka on the influence of woman during 
that part of human life, which we have called mature 
age, will doae what we have to aay through the medium 
of the Repositoiy, on this important and intereating 
aubject And here it will be aeen, that ahe ia every 
way worthy of that noble deaignation, with which ahe 
was honored by the Almighty, at the time of her crea- 
tion—^ help-'meei fir man. It was never intended that 
ahe should be degraded to the rank of a mere drudge, 
to fulfill the harsh and tyrannical exactiona of the other 
aex, while they, perhaps, are spending their time at the 
tavern, the grog-ahop, the gaming-table, or other kin- 
dred, and atill more diareputable places; and, inflated 
with their own imaginary aelf^unportance amidst the 
inspiring Amies of rum and tobacco, are zealously en- 
gaged with their pot companions, with all the disgustr 
ing swagger of vulgar insolence, in blurting out those 
crudities, which, if we may believe them, are << big with 
the fiite of Cssar and of Rome ;" or in deacanting 
upon the private a£&ira, and dissecting the spoUess repu- 
tations of their honest and industrious neighbors; not 
doubting, in the meanwhile, but that it ia glory enough 
for any woman to stay at home, and be the humble 
alave of persona of ao much conaequence as they con- 
ceive themselves to be. 

Neither was it ever intended that woman should be 
degraded to the no leas humiliating rank of a mere toy, 
to be dreased up and dangle about at the arms of fools 
and coxcomba, and by them to be led through the " mazy 
dance," taken to raree-showa, and, aa the consumma- 
tion of their bliss, to enter the corrupting purlieus of 
the theatre, and there witneaa, applaud, and encore such 
exhibitions by some ill-famed, caat-off foreign danstuse, 
aa, methinka, ought to be well-nigh sufl&cient to bum 
the cheek of modest female worth to cinder. And all 
theae thinga, they would have ua to believe, are won- 
drous dignified and becoming, in stem, virtuoua, high- 
sonled republicana, and infiillible characteiiatica of 
''good society." Fh>m such good society aa this, may 
God of his infinite mercy deliver our wives, oui sons, 
I 



and our daughters I It ia audi revolting and glaring 
incoooatendea aa these, that have so often induced m- 
UlHgeni, high-minded foreignen to cast the imputation 
in our teeth, that we, aa a people, have a great deal of 
se//^CEmea<,butaltogeUiertooUttiese//W«9Me/. «<8haa 
I not visit for these things, saith the Lord; ahall not 
my BouI be avenged on auch a nation aa thisi" 

We repeat that woman ia intended for aomething 
above the rank of a dmdge or a toy for any, and least 
of all for such contemptible caricatures upon human 
nature as those to whom we have juat referred. She 
is, as Heaven designed her to be, and aa she haa abun- 
danUy shown herself capable of being, a fit companion 
for the loftiest intellect, and the noblest heart, that ever 
dignified and adomed the other aex: a feet which the 
greatest, wisest, and best of men have alwaya been the 
moat ready to acknowledge; not in the apirit of iut 
some adulation, but from a thorough and deliberate 
conviction that it ia strictly and irrefutably trae. There 
are no pursuits in which the opponte sex can lawfully 
engage, how momentous soever, in which woman may 
not be a hdp-meet, that is to say,| a fit, proper, and 
most powerful aiudliary. It is a great mistake to tm^ 
gine, that her companionship and aid are desirable, w^ 
propriate, and beneficial only in hours of relaxation 
from the serious avocationa of real life. Many of the 
most important afiairs, whether of a domestic, social or 
public nature, would not only be marred, but would 
miserably miacarry, if the stronger sex were too igno- 
rant, proud, or opinionated to avail themselves of her 
advice and co-operation. 

Doea the huirfiand seek an asylum from the perplex- 
ing solidtudes of business, and from the hearllessness 
of sordid and avaridous men, in- the enjoyment of 
home and fire-side comforts 1 It is the intelligent, taate- 
ful, devoted wife, who loves to antidpate his wants and 
his wishes, that makea that home, and that fire-aide, a 
terrestrial paradise ; from which he almost as reluctantiy 
departs, to batUe vrith this world's selfishness, as did 
Adam from the garden of Eden, to encounter the 
thoms, and briars, and sterility of that earth which was 
cursed for his sake. 'Tis the reflection that he is labor- 
ing for the comfort and subsirtence of the loved ones 
who are aheltered by that roof, that often keeps him 
from sinking under his complicated toUs and privations, 
and saves him from the desperate and degrading alter- 
native, of seeking to drown his sorrows in theintoxic^ 
tingbowL 

Is the husband just commencing the world, having 
for his only patrimony but litUe more than indostiy, 
integrity, and a resolute heart 1 It is the virtuous, firu- 
gal, economical wife, who, as the apostle hath it, is « a 
keeper at home," that enables him to accumulate around 
him all the necessaries, conveniences, and, in many in- 
stances, all the desirable eleganciea of life; and finally 
enables him to « lift up his head in the gate," as a man 
of substance and high respectability; exerting an ex- 
tensive and commanding influence, and exerdsing a 
liberal and enlightened benevolence. But woe to the 
young man who commMicea the world with one of your 
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victims of a sickly ■entimentalism ; who glories in that 
of which she ought to be ashamed, and is ashamed of 
that of which she ought to glory ; that is to say, who 
sets down industry, frugality and thrift, as virtues that 
are fit only for the dregs of woman>kind, and is ashamed 
to be caught at any thing more useful than sitting and 
nursing her pretty white hands, and, during the Uve- 
long day, rocking her precious, and (as she conceives) 
irrenstibly interesting 8el£ Or if she is so condescend- 
ing as to stoop to any thing at all beyond this, she takes 
care that it shall not be of a more toilsome and benefi- 
cial character than that of working a bit of lace or em- 
broidery. She flatters herself that she never appears 
half so amiable, and so deserving the caresses of her 
good, easy husband, as when she is occupied in sacri- 
ficing to her love of show, his hard-earned accumula- 
tions, as fast, or even faster than they are realized. 
And if such a reckless and unprincipled course should 
ultimately paralyze his energies, and drive him to dissi- 
pation and despair, the vocabulary of the English lan- 
guage, with its more than fifly thousand words, cannot 
furnish epithets sufficiently strong and debasing, to 
characterize the dejnerits of the unfeeling brute, (as her 
ladyship is pleased to call him,) that can requite the 
condescending love of so divine a creature, with a return 
so unutterably base; and with a graceful, but killingly 
scornful toss of her beautiful head, and an imperious 
stamp of her delicately turned foot, which, with the 
shaking of her " ambrosial locks," she doubts not, must 
lM>und and seem quife as awfully potential, as "the 
stamp of fate and sanction of a god," she bids him 
never again to ofiend her optics with his hated presence. 
And thejinak probably is, that she applies to the court 
or legislature to dissolve by kaXJ those solemnly plighted 
marriage vows, which she has so long and so shame- 
fully dissolved in fad ; and all this, forsooth, for her 
especial benefit and behoof, that she may go forth, be- 
decked and bedizzened with the ill-gotten spoils of her 
broken-hearted spouse, to insnare and ruin some other 
person equally worthy, and as much too credulous, in- 
dulgent and confiding as he was. 

Again, is the husband perplexed as to how he shall 
decide in some matter, deeply interesting to the welfare 
and happiness of his family or of others? His wife's 
accurate and almost intuitive discrimination between 
truth and error, prudence and indiscretion, will fre- 
quently enable him to solve, in a moment, what has 
cost him days and nights of the most anxious consider- 
ation ; and by words fitly chosen, and beautiful as " ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver," will present the whole 
subject in sttch a light, that he is astonished that he 
never saw it in that light before. Whether it is from 
a superior delicacy in the structure of the organ of in- 
tellection, or from some other cause, she often displays 
a quickness of perception, and a correctness of judg- 
ment, which give you the results of the most profound 
and incontestible logic, without all those painful and 
elaborate intermediate processes, to which the more 
ponderous and sluggish natures of the opposite sex are 
neoessBiily subjected. And what is more, these con- 



duttons are presented so neatly and forcibly that they 
are as perfectly satisfactory and convincing, as if the 
reasons upon which they are impliedly based, were 
spread out before you in dl the forms of the most rigid 
mathematical demonstration. When a man has rumi- 
nated over some intricate question until he has become 
inextricably entangled in the mazes of his own reflex 
tions, the more ready discernment of woman, has often 
interposed, and, as if by an enchanter*s wand, has, 
without difficulty and without delay, brought order out 
of confusion, and light out of darkness. Well may 
we say in the language of Solomon, that the value of 
such a wife ** is above rubies." 

But we must hasten. Is the husband embariced upon, 
and endeavoring to navigate the tempestuous ocean of 
politics ; is he spending sleepless nights and toilsome 
days, in laboring up to the summit of that dangerous 
acclivity, ** whence fame's proud temple shines afiul" 
Her clear and far-reaching intellectual vision, will often 
enable her to point out to him, those horrible breakers 
upon which he is precipitately rushing; but which the 
blindness of his all-absorbing ambition, would not oth- 
erwise permit him to see until escape would be utterly 
out of his power; or to direct his attention to the equi* 
poised crag in his rugged ascent, which if he should 
lay hold of, would suddenly start from its pivot, and, 
with the impetuosity of a thunderbolt, carry him with 
it to the plain below. If that scourge and terror of the 
nations, Napoleon Buonaparte, who, like some destroy- 
ing angel, stalked over the earth, and ''with fear of 
change perplexed its monardis," had listened more to 
the silvery tones of his beloved and clearsighted Jose- 
phine, and less to the superstitious idea, (which had its 
origin in his insatiable lust of power,) that he was irr^ 
sistibly urged on by an inexorable destiny ; the murder 
of the Duke D'Enghein ; the conflagration of Moscow; 
his disastrous retreat from its smouldering Kremlin, and 
twenty thousand houses ; and the horrible carnage of 
the fields of Leipsic and of Waterloo, would never have 
swelled the records of human depravity and blood, and 
his posterity might now be sitting, in all the splendor 
of undisputed royalty, upon the throne of France. 

And, finally, is the husband engaged in the noble, 
but arduous and self-sacrificing vocation of proclaiming 
a crucified, risen, and all-sufficient Redeemer to his per- 
ishing fellow men 1 The ardent and exemplary piety, 
the patient sufferance, and indomitable moral courage 
of his wife, in encountering the privations and difficul- 
ties ^«fu/uzr to her lot, may so strengthen his heart and 
sustain his hands, and so enable him to hold on his way, 
in the best of all causes, that scores of precious souls, 
as seals to his ministry, may rise up and call him bles- 
sed. And in the day of final accounts, the great and 
good Shepherd will, peradventure, attribute to her, 
equally with him, the priceless honor of having been 
the favored instruments of their eternal salvation. But 
if, on the contrary, she calls him from the walls of 
Zion, when she should not, her culpability is too dread- 
ful to be thought of without shuddering. 

Examples might be multiplied almost illimitably, 

1 
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going to tUafltnte the value and eflkiencj of leniale 
influenoe; but I must leave my gentle and intelligent 
leaden, to supply them from their own reflections. 
And now, my dear brother, if after all that I have writ- 
ten, you are not disposed to say for me on this subject, 
Ohtjam 9atU ! I cannot help it Allow me, in taking 
leave of this important theme, once more to commend 
you and your readers, and the truly laudable woric in 
which you have been so signally blessed, to the wise 
and gracious superintendence of that God, whose &vor 
is life, and whose loving kindness is better than lift. 

J. 8. ToxLiirsoir. 
Augiuta College, Ky^ June, 1841. 



Original. 
BLACK HAWK IN PRISON. 

BT HISS BAKBB. 

No glimmering beam at noon-day found 

Its way to the prison drear, 
Where the chief of a hopeless nation bound. 

Reposed in profound despair. 

His land the pale-fiic'd foe had reft 

From his scattered tribes away ; 
His warriors were vanquish'd, and he was left 

To those he abhorred, a prey. 

And the gay and the heartless had entered there. 

To scorn, in his low estate, 
The hspless chief, and none were near 

Who pitied or ahaied his fate. 

They taunted him of the days gone hy. 
When sun-flhine was on his brow; 

When his warrior-heart pulsated high — 
And with his dishonor now. 

But he turned away with a withering look. 

Of contempt and cold disdain ; 
And his lip's proud curl told them they spoke 

Of his glory or fall hi vain. 

Sometimes his musings were with the past. 

Ere his dream of glory had fled; 
Then long and sadly his thoughts did rest 

On his warrion laid low with the dead. 

a 

I sigh'd for the lonely Indian chief; 

I pitied his deep despair; 
But alas ! I could offer no relief 

To the heart that was breaking there. 



A WOUNDED SPIRIT. 

O TBBBB is nothing like the woe 

*< A wounded ^irit*' gives; 
No friend above or friend below. 
To whom the guilty soul will go» 

AloDB, alone it giisvcii 
1 



Original. 
PRIMITIVE LITERATURE.* 

BT L. 1. BAXLIVB. 

AssuMiKo what is sustained by ample proo( that 
the eaiUest writings are found in the Pentateuch, let us 
consider its character. It was written about fifteen 
hundred years before Christ, or in the twenty-fifth cen- 
tury of the world. It is now three thousand three hun^ 
dred years old. Its authorship has never been disputed 
with the least show of reason or argument The voorH 
Jewish and Gentile, Christian and Heathen, has ascri- 
bed it to Moses, the renowned prophet and legislator. 
Some passages were added by other hands, probably in 
the form of notes, easily distinguished from the origi- 
nal ; but in process of time, by the carelessness of trsi^ 
scribers, they were admitted into the text. 

If no more could be affirmed of Hebrew literature 
than that it is the most ancient, it would on this ac- 
count, claim firom the curious particular regard. Much 
is said of the remote date of the earliest Grecian poems ; 
but the Pentateuch is nearly seven hundred years older 
than the Iliad, which is the most ancient Gentile pro- 
duction. Moses, the patriarch of all authors, was by 
so much the predecessor of Homer. But Hebrew liter- 
ature excels that of all others in intrinsic worth. It is 
by ftr the most valuable as well as the most ancient. 
It is the weightiest in ite themes and the most benefi- 
cent in its aims. In topic and, in style; in historical 
facts; in the development and vindication of doctrinal 
and preceptive truth ; and in beauty, variety, and force 
of expression, the first book ever written stands unri- 
valed to this very day. To justify this opinion, let us 
turn to its historic, didactic and poetic divisions, and 
briefly consider each. I will commence with ite 

BISTORT. 

Though the Pentateuch was written in the twenty- 
fifth century, it chronicles the importent evente of all 
previous time. Earlier records were not nccessaiy to 
preserve the history of the ante-Mosaic ages. The tra- 
dition concerning the creation came through Adam, 
Methusaleh, Lamech, Shem, Isaac, Joseph and Am- 
ram, to Moses. Later events, as the deluge and the 
cohftision of tongues, were nearer to the historian by 
many hundred yean. For the first two thousand years 
correct tradition was almost inevitable, because it was 
transmitted through three persons only. But at all 
evente, Moses was secure from error by divine inspirar 
tion. I do not write for infidels— of course I shall not 
argue the inspiration of the Scriptures ; but shall em- 
ploy it as an acknowledged truth to heighten the serious 
reader^s regard for the Bible. 

The first thing to be considered, then, in respect to 
the Pentateuchal histoiy, is Us veracity. We may cro- 
dit ite statemente without any laborious examination of 
the probability of their truth. To be sure, investiga- 
tion must have gone before, and settied in our minds 
the question of plenaiy inspiration. But that question 
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being Mttled in the affinnatife, we have no more to do, 
but to peniae and eredit the duroniclea just ai they 
stand. This is the case with no other book. I am 
aware that we are accustomed to teoeive the undisputed 
Statements of profime history as true; but if we duly 
eonsider, we AaU find that in this instance our convic- 
tions, however deep, rest on comparati^y slight evi- 
dence. Men have, for the most part, no interest in dis- 
puting the records«of histoiy. Unless, therefore, pecu- 
liar circumstances have created and kept alive doubt, 
Ibbulons statements easily acquire with succeeding gen- 
erations the reputation and force of truth. Probably 
more than half the accredited statements of some pop- 
ular histories are fables; yet they are received by the 
vrorldastme without either question or doubt How 
different it is in regard to the Pentateuch. In it not an 
incident, however apparently trifling, may be discredited. 
Not one alledged fact, however marvelous, may be 
doubted. The greatest and smallest events tiiere re- 
eorded, happened by thct agency, in the manner, and for 
the purpoea therein affirmed. And the evidence of it 
is as conclusive to the Christian, as though he had been 
present at the times, and had witnessed them with his 
own senses. 

Second; the impcHrtance of the leading evente re- 
oorded in the Pentateuch must not be overlooked. I 
wfli notice three, viz., the creation of the world, the 
formation of man, and the origin of sin. We are so 
fiunihar with the histoiy of these events, that we can- 
irot conceive how pamful it must be to have no knowl- 
edge of them. The best instructed coidd better afford 
to part with all other knowledge, except what concerns 
their salvation, than to be ignorant of these three things. 
I would not exchange the information which the Scrip- 
tures give me on these subjects for the science of New- 
ton, Bacon, and all their follow ers n o, not for the 
learning of all the ages of the world. Nothing advan- 
tageous in my modes of thought, or action, or enjoy- 
ment, could atone for the loss of this one truth, viz., 
Crod oftated me, I can scarcely endure to fancy my- 
self ignorant of it, and in agonizing wonder question- 
ing the mute elemente around me, to ascertain my 
origin. One of the finest passages in « Paradise Lost," 
seta forth in a form true to nature, the anxiety with 
which thb inquiry would be prosecuted. It is Adam*s 
account of his first hour of consdousness. 

<* Soft on the flowery herb I found me laid, 
In balmy sweat; which with his beams the son 
Soon dried, and on the reeking moisture fed. 
Straight toward heaven my wondering eyes I tnm'd. 
And gazed awhile the ample sky ; till, raised 
By quick Instinctive motion, up I sprung. 
As thitherward endeavoring, and upright 
Stood on my feet: about me round I saw 
HIU, dale, and shady woods, and sunny plains. 
And liquid lapse of murmuring streams; by these 
CreatuTM that lived and moved, and walk'd, or flew; 
Birds on the branches warbling; all things smiled; 
With fragrance and with joy my heart o'erflow'd. 
Myself I then perused, and limb by limb 
Surveyed, and sometimes went, and sometimes ran 
With supple joints, as lively vigor led: 
But who I was, or where^ or from what cause, 



Knew not; to speak I tried, and fimhwilh spskai 
My tongue obey'd, and readily could name 
Whatever I saw. Thou sun, said I, fair light, 
And thou enlightened earth, so fresh and gay, 
Te hilla, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains,' 
Andye thai live and move, ftlr creatures, tell, 
Tell, if ye saw, how I came thus, how here V- 
Not of myself ;— by some great Maker theui 
In goodness and in power preeminent: 
Tell me, how may I know him, how adore, 
From whom I have that thus I move and live^ 
And feel that I am happier than I know^ — * 
While thus I call'd, and strayed I knew not whither, 
From where I first drew air, and first beheld 
This happy light ; when, answer none retum'd, 
On a green shady bank, profuse of flowers, 
Pensive I sat me down.*' 

If the innocent and blest would feel such solidtode 
to know <<how came they thus,'' how must anxiety 
increase when the soul detecte within itself the seeda 
of sin and misery, and possesses no hint as to the origin 
or the issues of ita depraved state. 

Other evente recorded in the Penteteudi are of the 
deepest interest to the philosopher, tiie stetesman, and 
the divine. Indeed, this portion of the Bible reveals 
more than the human mind, unaided by revelation, 
could have acquired by an eternity of toil. All philos- 
ophy, all society, and all religion amongst men, may 
be traced to this source; for all have their beginnings 
in these divine fountains. The facte next to those al- 
ready specified, in which philosophy, society and relig- 
ion have most concern, are, the causes of the disordent 
which prevail in nature, the destruction of die old world, 
the origin of nations, the confusion of tongues, the 
call of Abraham, the overthrow of die cities of the 
plain, the histoiy of the patriarchs, the sojourn of the 
Israelites in Egypt, the legation of Moses, the giving 
of the law, and the institution of the Jewish ritual and 
dvil polity. 

Third ; the style of composition in which this history 
is conveyed to us, is worthy of spedal notice. Ite 
striking feature is, simplidty. This prevails mostr^ 
markably in those portions of it which would tempt 
the common writer to adopt a lofty s^le. Of this we 
have an example in Genesis. The first five verses of 
the fijTst chapter are so unlike all human modes of 
thought end expression as to need no external proof of 
their superhuman origin. 

«In Uie beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. 

<<And the earth was without fonn and void; and 
darkness was upon the &ce of the deep : and die Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters. 

« And God sud, let there be light, and there was light 

« And God saw the Kght, that it was good; and God 
divided the light from the darkness. 

« And God called the light day, and the daikness ha 
called night And the evening and the morning were 
the first day." 

Examine this description. Place it befim you, and 

dwell upon it, as die connoisseur does upon a picture 

till ite shades become substance and reveal the very 

U workings of life. Glance from ftstnre to featnre of 
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this TiT»««"g scene. Let the huge chaotic tnaM, the 
eternal and unrelieTed darkneas which conceals it, the 
Spirit brooding over it and moving on the &ce of the 
abyss, the voice of Jehovah saying, ** Let there be light" 
and the instant revelation which follows, appear dis- 
tinctly to your mind, and make a proper impression 
there, and then consider that the simplicity of the lan- 
guage is ^ in an inverse ratio'' to the grandeur of the 
scene. Having the language before us, we easily per- 
ceive that no other mode of description would have 
suited the theme and the conception. We see that the 
magnificence of the objects presented to the roused im- 
agination of the reader, is not obscured by the medium 
through which they are discerned. But suppose any 
mortal had been possessed of tliese &cts, and had been 
compelled to make the original statement of them to 
mankind, would he have chosen such language as the 
above 1 Could human genius have invented it? No 
more, in such a connection, than it could have planned 
the universe, and spoken into existence its innumerable 
worlds. A celebrated writer calls it " the utmost effi>rt 
of genius." He might justly have pronounced it the 
suggestion — ^the dictate of infinite Wisdom. 

We should consider that simplicity is the highest 
charm of language ; and that its finest examples, so &r 
as human compositions are concerned, are to be found 
in the writings of the most cultivated nations, and in 
the productions of their most mature authors. An ele- 
gant and chaste simplicity is one of the most important 
qualities of a good style, and is usually the most difii- 
cult and the last to be acquired. How interesting then 
it is to find, that the earliest production of the pen dis- 
plays this charm, so rare and so difficult of attainment, 
in a degree which has never since been equaled. Ho- 
mer cultivated it; but in this, as well as in sublimity, 
he falls almost infinitely below the inspired penmen. 
Nothing; in all his writings can, in either respect, bear 
any comparison with those introductory pasaages of the 
Bible which I have here presented to the reader. So 
it is with all ancient and modem authors. Nations of 
them have risen in slow succession, and with the 
greatest efforts of genius, have cultivated language and 
sought the most forcible and elegant forms of expres- 
sion; but the toil of more than thirty centuries has en- 
abled no man to equal the chaste, and clear, and forcible 
language of God*s own book. I might mention other 
rhetorical features of the Pentateuch, or dwell at length 
on those which have been incidentally hinted at; but I 
perceive that my prescribed limits forbid, and I shall 
pass them by. I will only a^d, that the finest speci- 
men of pathetic narrative that can be found in any lan- 
guage, is the history of Joseph. Except for a corrupt 
public taste, had this touching narrative come from the 
pen of a Scott or a Bulwer in the form of fiction, it 
would have done more than all their writings to crown 
its author with the laurels of immortality. At all 
events, it contains inimitable beauties. It may be ques- 
tioned if the inddents and style of all the epics in the 
world equal it 

Lastly ; thb history excels all others in moral purity 
1 



and power. In this respect its apt descriptions and 
biographical sketches, possess a singular influence. It 
is almost impossible to study it seriously, and not feel 
the heart drawn by a secret energy to thirst after its 
glorious Author. It inspires in the soul a strong desire 
to attain to a state of inward purity, and regain the 
moral image of God. For this there may be several 
reasons. 

1. The fads of the history are of themselves caku- 
lated to produce such a state of mind. By tracing our 
existence to God as its author, we light upon the true 
ground of our obligation to love and serve him. While 
we learn from the Pentateuch that his hand &shioned 
us, and endowed us with all our capabilities and capaci- 
ties, we are impressed with the conviction, that to him, 
the Author of our being and bliss, we should make the 
constant and cheerful return of our strength and our 
affections. And furthermore, a discovery of the origin 
of sin, as the fruit of diabolical temptation, renders us 
dissatisfied with ourselves on account of it, and thus 
increases the fervor of our desires to be free from its 
guilt and pollution; from its shame and its calamity* 

Another important fact, not so clearly revealed in 
the Pentateuch as in the Gospel, yet easily gathered 
from its pages, is, the purpose of God still to deal with 
man as a probationer, by placing moral purity an<f the 
divine approbation within his reach, and teaching him 
that both are of possible attainment. This saves him 
from despair. It brings to bear upon him all the power 
of hope, and allows the motives to exertion the utmoA 
influence over his affections and his purposes. And to 
crown all, in the conduct and fortunes of the wicked 
and the good, such as Cain and the antediluvians and 
the Sodomites on the one hand, and Enoch and Noah 
and Abraham on the other, there are presented striking 
examples of the utility of religion, and of the dreadful 
consequences of transgression. These facts, which are 
all more or less explicitly revealed in the Pentateuch, 
are weU calculated to render the soul athirst for God, 
and give these inspired writings great moral power over 
man's conscience and course of life. 

2. The writings of Moses, in all their divisions, axe 
intentionally supplied with lessons for the soul; and 
the historical facts above mentioned, are purposely 
vrrought into shapes and connections calculated to 
remind our race of its original state of purity, and ad- 
monish it of its abiding obligations, and of its reserved 
or restored privileges. In a word, the history blends 
warning and encouragement with its affecting inci- 
dents, so as to render the latter still more impressive. 

3. More than all else, the Holy Spirit imparts an 
unction to these Scriptures, so that with a force which 
belongs not to their letter, they reach and rouse the 
conscience, and carry home to it the conviction that sin 
is a g^eat evil, and will inflict a heavy curse; and that 
holiness is an unspeakable good, and will bring an in- 
effable reward. 

I intended, as proposed, to notice the didactic and 
poetic divisions of the Pentateuch; but at a future 
time I will introduce this subject in another form. 
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Original. 
MARY, QUEEN OP 8C0T8. 

Thx high rank of Maiy would introduce her to our 
notice, independent of other qualifications. Tet when 
we consider her heanty, her accomplithmenta, and her 
many misibrtiuiei, ahe so strong^ excites our sympar 
thies, that not the lapae of years, nor yet her many de- 
viations from the path of rectitude, can fisiieit her claim 
to our regard. From the time of the aflcesaion of Mary 
to the throne of Scotland, till the closing hours of her 
life, trials in succession awaited her; and though amhi- 
tien may look with a wishful eye upon the dazzling 
glofies of royalty, Mary's history proclaims, 

*UnM87 lies the head that wean a crown.*' 

Hitherto the syren voice of pleasure had charmed 
her active mind, and induced her to cultivate her pow- 
ers rather to please in the circles of the fashionable and 
the gay, than to govern the rude Highlanders of her 
dominions. 

The joy with which her subjects greeted her arrival 
could not compensate for the regret she experienced in 
leaving that land in which she had spent so many years 
of felicity. Accustomed to adulation, the attention 
bestowed she considered her due, and infinitely did she 
prefer the easy civility of the French, to the stiff hom- 
age of her loysj subjects. The wretched hackneys of 
Scotland ill compared with the palfreys that had waited 
her commands in France. Even the face of nature 
appeared no longer the same. The magnificent and 
romantic scenery by which she was now surrounded, 
had, to her view, a wildness and dreariness which she 
would fain have exchanged for the vine-clad scenery of 
the country she had left 

At this period, too, she mourned her blighted hopes 
of connubial felicity. The loss of her husband, Fran- 
cis n., of France, had not as yet been fully realized in 
the bustle and hurry of her departure. Now she felt 
that the cup of her sorrows was indeed full. Happy 
had it been for her if early misfortunes had checked 
the too great vivacity of her spirits, and thereby bet- 
ter qualified her for the discharge of her weighty du- 
ties. Unfortunately, the mind of Mary vna not of 
that high Older which could enable her to bear up 
under the storms of life^ and her trials, instead of 
teaching her wisdom, led her to the practice of follies 
and of crimes. But I need not relate the scenes which 
transpired during the few yean she filled the Scottish 
throne. Suflfice-it to say, that in the court of France 
she had not learned the art of governing with wisdom 
and moderation. But the many years of captivity 
she subsequently passed in England, and the sufier- 
tngs she there experienced, soften our feelings, and 
when we would censure, we find only room for pity. 
Confined in damp apartments, secluded from the soci- 
ety of those she most loved, her calamities insulted by 
her enemy in power, accused of crimes of which she 
was totally ignorant, she hailed with joy the news 
which summoned her to prepare ibr the scafibld. Of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, it might be said, as of one of 
her deeeendants, that *<the closing scene of life was the 
Vol I.— 26 



most dignifijed and glorious." The ■«»nth«*nt ihe ex* 
pressed to Melville, who was appointed to cany tiw 
mriannholy tidings of her death to Scotland, is woithy 
of beiflg transcribed. ''Bear witness that I die con- 
stant in my rdigion, firm in my fidelity to Scotland, 
and unchanged in my affection towards France. Com- 
mend me to my son. Tell him I have done nothing 
injurious to his kingdom, his honor, or his rights; and 
God forgive all those who have tlunted for my blood." 

Follow her to the scaffold. Hear her dying proyer: 
** As thy arms, O Jesus, were extended upon the croes, 
so with the outstretched arms of thy mercy receive me, 
and forgive my ains." Here was spoken the language 
of pious resignation-^here was a proud heart subdued 
by sufiering, and brought to feel its need of pardon-^ 
here was one educated amidst the splendors of a court, 
taught to feel the transitory nature of worldly glory. 

And is her history of no importance to us 1 From 
it let us learn the same lesson which she was taught by 
sad experience. Let us learn that half our calamities 
have their origin in our own unrestrained passions ; and 
that if we would enjoy felicity we must be virtuous; 
and though we may not be placed in so exalted a star 
tion as was Mary, we may be moro worthy of remem- 
brance and &r more happy. Louisa E. A. 



Original. 
TRUE BEAUTY. 

BT J. Z. ESWA.BI)S. 

MvcH has been said and written upon the heauty of 
the fair. The elegant form, the rosy cheek, the arched 
brow, the flashing eye, and the glossy ringlets of the 
maiden have been described by the poet, and delineated 
by the pencil of the artist They have formed topics 
of conversation in the polite circle, and furnished a 
theme for the rostrum. And from the fact that these 
attributes of the female have been so frequently spoken 
of by persons of every rank in society, an opinion 
has obtained to a very great extent, that they consti- 
tute the real heauty of {he fair. A handsome person, 
decked in a drapery of the most beautiful and delicate 
texture, setting off the figure to the best advantage, 
and vieing vrith the master-piece of the world's great 
artist, is thought by many to be the perfection of female 
beauty. There are thousands, too, vrith hoaiy hain 
and time-honored brows, who yield to the opinion. 
But do these traits constitute the true beauty of the 
female? 

It must be admitted that there is something in the 
83rmmetrica] ferm, the polished brow, the dimpled cheek, 
and the shining tresses of the young giri, that please 
the eye, and enchant the heart But how soon do they 
perish ! They fiide like hues from the flower, when 
nipped by aatumnal blasts. Can we admit that the 
female possesses no higher charm — ^no more durable 
beauty than thisi 

The true beauty of the female is mind. The God 
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of nature haa endued woman with an immortal mind, || 
suflceptible of the highest culture— wfaoae fires are des- 
tined to bum with undimmed lustre through interminsf- 
ble ages. To the mind — not to the exterior graces of 
the peraon^-we are to look for the real charm of female 
character. The female who has an amiable di^ioeition 
and a well cultivated intellecti possesses a divine charm. 

When a man connects his £Ue in the most tender 
of eaith*s alliances, with the chosen of his heart, a few 
fleeting months will pass happily. Beauty of person 
will make up for other deficiencies; but when blasted, 
or become familiar, her society will lose much of its 
interest; and if he be intellectual, he will secretly re- 
proach hunself for his folly, in not looking at the beau- 
ty of mind, instead of the beauty of person — ^he will 
reproach himself for the hasty and indiscreet step by 
which he has indissolubly connected his destiny with 
one who has nothing to recommend her but outward 
charms. 

Beauty of person, like magnificent scenery, loses its 
interest The pleasure with which we gaze at first 
sight is soon followed by indifiference; and if there be 
no beauty of mind, on which the contemplation can 
rest, it is well if it is not followed by a feeling of dis- 
gust But where a lady has improved her intellect and 
her heart, though she may have no peculiar grace of 
person, she will never fail to be an object of interest to 
him who has chosen her for his partner in life. Of 
course I mean if the man be worthy of her, and capa- 
ble of appreciating her worth. In sickness or in 
health, in adversity or in prosperity, in the crowd or in 
the privacy of domestic life, as a wife or a mother, she 
will always carry with her an attractive charm. 

If this be so, with what untiring assiduity should 
the female cultivate her mind ! With what eagerness 
should she press along the path of science, and treas- 
ure up its imperishable stores! With what industiy 
should she strive to improve her moral nature ! How 
perseveringly should she cultivate the virtues that shall 
secure to their possessor a fadeless beauty \ 



^'Ladt Mary Wortly Montague observed, that in 
the whole course of her long and extensive travels, 
ahe had found but two sorts of people, men and uxh 
fnen. This simple remark was founded on no small 
knowledge of human nature; but, we might add, that 
even this distinction, narrow as it is, is now gradually 
disappearing; for some of our beaux are imitating the 
women in every thing that is little, and some of our wo- 
men are imitating the men in every thing that is great 

** Pleasure is to women what the sun is to the flower : 
if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, and it 
improves; if immoderately, it withers, etiolates, and 
destroys. But the duties of domestic life, exercised as 
they most be in retirement, and calling forth all the 
sensibilities of the female, are perhaps as necessary to 
the full development of her charms, as the shade and 
the shower are to the rose, confirming its beauty, and 
inereanng its fragrance.*' 
1 



Original. 
DESTRUCTION OF SODOM. 

BT C. HALL. 

Lot was the son of Haran, and Aephew of the vener- 
able patriarch Abraham. He emigrated with hi» father 
and uncle, from Ur, a city of Chaldea, and settled with 
them in Canaan. The strongest aflection subsisted 
between Lot and Abraham, and they dwelt together in 
unity until they were so increased in flocks and herds 
that the land was not able to bear them; and their 
herdsmen were so numerous that they quarreled with 
each other. And who at this juncture will not admin 
the lovely spirit of Abraham: <*And Abraham said 
unto Lot, let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
thee and me— between thy herdmen and my heidmen— 
fer we are brethren. Is not the whole land before thee I 
Separate thyself I pray thee, from me. If thou wilt 
take the left hand, then will I go to the right: or if thoa 
depart to the right hand, then will I go to the left.** 
Lot chose the plain of Jordan, near Sodom and Go- 
morrah, into which he afterwards entered, and where 
he resided for twenty-thne years; and it was ''well 
watered everywhere, even as the garden of the Lord." 
The city of Sodom in which Lot resided was celebxmted 
for its wickedness. Corrupted by the luxuries they poe- 
sessed, they abandoned themselves to voluptuousness. 
So multiplied and heinous were their offenses, that 
God, the Judge of all the earth, who cannot do vnong, 
saw fit to awaken his long sleeping thunder, and liter- 
erally consume them in the very flames of destruction. 

'Twas an eve of beauty — ^the sun was nearing the 
western horizon, casting aslant his mellowed beams 
upon the plain of Siddim. A few sheeny clouds ac- 
companied him down the archway, seeming as if eager 
to enrobe him in the vestments of night, and fold their 
fleecy wing around him in his repose. According to the 
manners of the ancients in those eastern climes, Lot sat 
at the gates of the city to invite to his tabernacle any 
stranger who might enter, so diffusive was the benevo- 
lence of the patriarch's heart And as he sat there 
two angels in the form of men approach, and Lot 
rising up to meet them, addresses them in the language 
of courtesy, <* Behold, now, my lords, turn in, I pray 
you, into your servant^s house, and tarry all night, and 
wash your feet, and ye shall rise up early and go on 
your ways. And they said, Nay, but we will abide 
in the street all night And he pressed upon them 
greatly ; and they turned in unto him, and entered into 
his house; and he made them a feast, and did bake un- 
leavened bread, and they did eat" This was the polite- 
ness of nature in its simplicity, and the true m^tthnH 
of conferring a fevor. 

We draw a vail over the scenes of the evening which 
follow, and ask your attention to rest upon Lot when 
the angels announce their commissiim, and command 
him to bring all that he holds dear from a place devo- 
ted to the vengeance of the Almighty. He calls upon 
his sone-in-law to leave the threatened dty; but he 
seems «as one that mocketh unto them." The angeb 
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hflilened his ewape, and that of hia wife and his daugh^ 

ten. "The aun waa riaen upon the earth when Lot 

entered into Zoar/' a neighboring city exempted on hia 

account from the wide-apread deaolation; and "then 

the Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone 

and M from the Lord out of heaven/' 

Go with me, my dear reader, in your thoughta to 

that vale where the citiea of Sodom and Gomorrah, 

awelling up from the plains of Siddim, stand in still 

and silent grandeur. The hum of its busy multitudes 

is hushed into repose— 

The city slumbera— o'er its mightj walls 
Night's dusky mantle soft and silent lalls. 

All 18 still and tranquil as the repose of the dead, 

save now and then the loud laugh of some reveler, who 

is sitting stupified over his cups — and anon the ear 

catches the sound of a solitary footstep — ^the trampling 

of some libertine returning from his midnight carousals. 

The night is fa spent — the third watch has fled into 

eternity — the morning watch begips to draw toward 

a close— sleep has at length settled upon the reatleas 

frame of the fevered votary of pleasure; but her mind 

is mingling in the giddy dance. The whole city is 

wrapped in peace, "and worldly fency feeds on golden 

dreams." Time passes on — the first red rays of light 

begin to streak the eastern horizon — Lot hath fled from 

the city — ^the mom is ushering in, in tranquility — the 

air ia calm and delightful — when haxk! what sound 

was that which broke the morning stillness? it is the 

noise of the coursers of Jehovah's wrath. See you 

the lightning^s red glare as it leaps and flashes over the 

city? Men start from their couch to dream no more. 

The arm of the Almighty in indignation hath gotten hold 

upon them. The heavens rain fire and brimstone upon 

the devoted cities. Where now are the reveler»— the 

mocking sona-in-Iaw ? The fiery billows engulf in one 

universal destruction all the citiea of the plain— and 

the turbid waves of the Dead Sea are the only relics 

of their fitte! 



«TiiiKs are three modes of bearing the ills of life; 
by indiflerence, which ia the most common ; by philos- 
ophy, which is the most ostentatious; and by religion, 
which is the most efiectual. It has been acutely said, 
that < philosophy readily triumphs over past or future 
evila, but that present evils triumph over philosophy.* 
Philosophy ia a true goddess, whose head indeed is in 
heaven, but whose feet are upon earth ; ahe attempts 
more than ahe aecompliahes, and promises more than 
ahe performa; she can teach ua to hear of the calami- 
ties of others with magnanimity ; but it is religion only 
that can teach us to bear our own with resignation. 

"The true motives of our actions, like the real pi^ 
of an organ, are usually concealed. But the gilded and 
the hollow pretext ia pompously placed in the front for 
ahow. 

"Bigotry minders religion, to frighten feola with her 
ghost*' 



Original. 
DIVINE BENEVOLENCE. 

BT REV. THOHAS O. SUXUERS. 

" Ood is love," John iv, 8, 16. 

Iw no other part of the aacred Scripture is the Di- 
vine Being thus designated. The Bible in many pla- 
cea telle us that the Lord ia loving unto every manf and 
that he i$ good and doeUi good; but in no place save 
the epistle of St John is it said that Goo la loyx. In 
other places concrete terms are employed, but here the 
terms are abstract It is true, abstract terms are uaed 
by the Lord Jesus Christ — thus he says, << I am the 
way, the truth, and the life;" and St Paul aays, 
*< Christ is made of God unto us wisdom, and right- 
eousness, and sanctification, and redemption." But 
these terms have referred to his mediatorial chaiaeter— 
they are emphatic words, designative of the offices 
which he sustains. St John also saya in this aame 
epistle, "Godis/tgA//* but here the language ia evi- 
dently figurative; and as he adds, <<in him is no dark- 
ness at all,** he plainly writes in opposition to the ori- 
ental philosophy, which the Gnostics were endeavoring 
to incorporate with the doctiinea of Christianity. They 
held that the Creator of the world, whom the Chris- 
tians worshiped as the Supreme God, '*was either a 
spirit of darkness, or if be waa a spirit of light, that ha 
waa not free from darkness.'* Ught they considered 
the source of good, and darkneaB the aource of evil. 
The epistle, therefore, alluding to the technicalities, 
and opposing their erron, says, *< God is light, and in 
him ii no darimess at all." The language, you per- 
ceive, is not merely descriptive of the intelligential 
character of the Divine Being, but, as Michelis says, 
*'St John uses the term 'light* aa equivalent to hol^ 
ness." It is figuratively descriptive of his absolute 
moral perfection, and conveys the same idea aa the 
plain and beautiful language before ua— God ib lovb. 

Now theae abstract terms are used by St John to 
convey to our minds the most elevated ideas of the 
moral excellence of the great Supreme. By them we 
are taught that love is not a mere attribute of Jehovah, 
but the very essence of his moral nature. It is the 
fountain of all hia relative perfections. It is, if I may 
so speak, the wbaianee in which all hia moral attributea 
inhere; and all these attributes are but the modifications 
of this love. His goodness or kindness is a tender and 
endearing modification thereofl Whether this attribute 
be exhibited in the unceasing efEbrts which God puts 
forth to advance our apirituai interests, or in the multi- 
ferious blessings of a temporal character which he be- 
stows upon us — ^whether it be employed to bring sin- 
ners to repentance, to administer peace to the troubled 
conscience, or to deliver the godly out of temptation — 
howaoever, or for whatsoever purpose it may be exerted, 
it is but a modiu exhibendi — an illustration of that love 
which is the essence of God*8 moral nature. 

His justice is a bright and awful modification there- 
of! Not only are the various expresaiQas or develop- 

1 
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mentB of this attribute not incongraouB with the bener- 
olence of the DlTine nature, but they are positively 
indebted to this benevolence for their existence. Do 
not miflunderstand me. I would not confound the Di- 
vine attributes any more than I would ''set them at jar." 
Although justice be an attribute distinct from kindnesSi 
yet they both mutually and equally inhere in the essen- 
tial nature of God, which is love. The Divine benev- 
olence or love, is as really thou^ not as ostensibly 
displayed in the chastisements which are administered 
to the people of God, and the fieiy vengeance which 
ie poured upon his oiemies, as it is in the undisguised 
and positive blessings which are lavished upon saints 
on earth or seraphs in heaven. Yes, paradoxical as 
it may appear to some, those very expressions of the 
justice of Grod which are apparently so severe in their 
aspect, are the natural and necessary results of that 
love which constitutes the moral nature of God. 

What work so proper to interest infinite benevolence 
w the promotion of the general interests of the uni- 
v m s o th e securing the greatest possible good to all 
the &ee, moral agents who are the subjects of the Di- 
vine government 1 Surely this is its proper work. 
Now it is not difficult to prove that this cannot be ac- 
complished without the exercise of that moral attribute 
of the Divine character — ^the justice of God — an attri- 
tafute which, in its exercise, awards eternal life to them 
who peraevere in well doing, and << indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish to every soul of man 
that doeth eviL" As the righteous Governor of the 
uuverae, it is the province of God to legislate for his 
■ubjects. The laws which he enacfea must be guarded 
by aanctioBs to insure obedience. For a breach of 
those laws will not only necessarily, or by virtue of 
ih» act itself, subject the offender to misery, not only 
will it invade the rights of Deity, but also be a bane to 
society at large. If free agents were permitted to do 
as seemed good in their own eyes, without any fear of 
retribution in case of transgression, we can very readily 
conceive how the contagion of bad example would 
spread through the various ranks of society, destroying 
with the virtue the happiness thereof, as well as nulli- 
fying the government of God. Now to preserve the 
universe from such disasters as these, the benevolence 
of God^s nature, exerting itself by the attribute of jus- 
tice, prompted him so to frame the sanctions of his 
law that the greatest possible good, eternal life, shall 
be the reward of obedience, and the greatest possible 
evil, eternal death, shall be the wages of sin. If these 
sanctions do not constitute considerations sufficiently 
powerful to secure the obedience and consequent hap- 
piness of free moral agents, it is difficult to conceive 
how that can be effected. And although there are 
many of God's moral subjects who willfully <' cross 
his love and die,** yet there are others— I doubt 
not a great majority, angels and men — ^who, by the 
force of these motives, are preserved in a state of holi- 
ness and happiness; and the application of the penalty 
of the law in the case of those who transgress, will be 
an effectual means of causing the rectitude and felicity 



of the righteous to ran paallel with their 
For the miseries of those wietdies who shall be «sal 
forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of etaiiw 
nal fire," will constitute a motive scarcely less powetfol 
to insure the obedience of the inhabitants of heaven 
than the ineffiU>le pleasures which they shall be permit- 
ted to enjoy. Whereas, if there were no hell for the 
wicked, and they were permitted to enter heaven pro- 
miscuously with the righteous, the latter would be cor- 
rupted by the association, as there would be a lack of 
motive to secure their indefectibility. We do not say 
that, under att drcumstancti, this kind of motive would 
be necessary to secure the indefectibility of the inhabi- 
tants of heaven; for were there no incorrigible tran»> 
gressors in the universe, a patient continuance in well- 
doing, on the part of the righteous, during a terra of 
probation, would superinduce such an inclination of 
the mind to piety and virtue as, in connectioii with the 
exquisite rewards thereof would insure the impeccabil- 
ity of the righteous, whether men or angela, to all eter- 
nity. But since there are willful and incorrigible trans- 
gressors in the universe, for the reasons already assign- 
ed, they must be driven away into everlasting punish- 
ment, or else the righteous themselves would not be 
certain of life eternal If what we have said on thk 
subject be correct, it follows that the pit of perdition is 
the prison-house of the universe— a place designed by 
God for the confinement of *'aU that ofiend, and them 
which do iniquity ;" so that they may not corrupt and 
injure the good. It is also *<a furnace of fiie,*' in 
which the wicked endure positive and exquisite pun- 
ishment, so that ''the smoke of their torment asomd- 
eth up for ever and ever," as an "example" to the uni- 
verse of intelligent and holy beings to deter them from 
sin. 

Now, because these condemned wretches are not, 
when doomed to this state of punishment, the suljeels 
of the Divine benevolence, as exerted by the attribute 
of goodnesSf therefore some conclude that the Divine 
benevolence Is incompatible with their punishment. 
But this is a gross mistake;* and it is the result of a 
partial or prejudiced view of the subject We grant 
that so far as the damned themselves are ooncerBed, 
there is no expression of the goodness or kvng kind- 
neas of God; but they are not the proper subjecte 
thereof-^Aey haoe forfeited all claim or tUle tkereUK 
But there are other beings in the univerae who are ite 
proper subjects — ^who have not firfeHed their claim, 
whether primitive or restored — a daim which God 
most graciously admits. Now i^ as we have aireody 
proved, the rewards of Dirine benevelenee cannot be 
secured to the righteous without the eatemplssy punish- 
ment of the wicked, that punishment is not only not 
incompatible with, but is absolutdy the n e c es sa r y result 
of benevolence. 

I hold this argument to be incontrovertible, and co»- 
sequently subveraive of the opinion, that because «God 
is love," therefore he cannot inflict eternal punishment 
on incorrigible transgressors. This representetion of 
the Supreme Being ia perfectly enchanting and insp»- 
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liagtothe Chmtian; bat it ezhibita nothing bat terror 
and despair to the inoonigible tnuoagienor. It ben the 
door of hope againet the man that knowa not God, and 
obeys not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
efieetoally as the awful threatening which declares that 
he ** shall be punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power, when. he shall come to be glorified in his saints, 
sand to be admired in all them that beUeve.** 
CabtHan, Texas, May % 1841. 



EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

A leaf from the annals of early Christianity. Translated from 
the German by T. O. M. 

Thx Emperor Valerian was, in the commencement 
of his reign, veiy &vorable to the Christians; but from 
the year of our Lord 264, he changed his manner, and 
began to persecute them. The persecution was, how- 
ever, not at first a bloody one, but only aimed at depri- 
ving the congregations of their pastors, and more espe- 
cially of their bishops. The pagan rulers rejoiced in 
the expectation of being easily able to subdue the 
Christians, when they had removed the bishops out of 
the way, and in this way accomplishing their design 
without bloodshed. 

The proconsul Patemus commanded the bishop 
Cyprian to appear at his tribunal, and said to him, 
''The emperors Valerian and Pallienus have issued a 
decree to me, wherein it is commanded, that such of 
you as have not heretofore observed the ceremonies of 
the Roman religion, should now embrace them. I ask, 
therefore, are you a Christian? What answer do you 
makeV 

Cyprian, <*I am a Christian and a bishop. I know 
no Ood but the one who created the heavens, the earth, 
and all that in them is. Ttda God we Christians 
serve, and to him we pray day and night for ourselves, 
for all men, and even for the prosperity of the emperor 
himsell" 

ProeonauL <<Will you adhere to these sentiments?" 

Cyprian, " A good resolution, founded on the knowl- 
edge of QoA, cannot be changed." 

The prooonsnl then informed him, that, by the impe- 
rial edict, he most go into exile; and after explaining 
to him that the decree induded not only the bishops 
bat the elders, demanded of him the names of the 
eiden who resided in the dty. 

Cypriaru ** Yoor laws justly denounce the trade of 
inlbnaers, and I shall, therefore, give information oon- 
oeming no one; but you ean find them in the parishes 
which they superintend." 

PnemuuL <<I tell you, then, that I shall commence 
to^y ft thoroogh search throagfaont the provinoe." 

Cyprian, ''Our rules forbid self-eocusation, and your 
ordinances also diseoorage it; bat if you seardi you 
will probably find them. 
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The proconsul then informed him that hereafter the 
assembling of the Christians in any place, and the fte- 
qaenting of their burial-grounds, where the ardor of 
their faith was wont to be increased, was forbidden 
under pain of death, and disnussed him from his pree> 
ence. 

It was, as yet, only intended to separate the bishops 
from their people; but this band, supported by the 
influence of the Spirit, could not be scattered by any 
earthly power; and soon we find that not only the 
bishops and clergy, but even women and children, after 
being beaten with stripes, were condemned to impris- 
onment and to labor in the mines— detected, probably, 
at their meetings or at their burial-grounds. 

The bishop C3rprian, meanwhile, at his place of 
exile, (Curubis,) was constant in his attentions to iht 
spiritual and temporal wants of his people, and displsyfe 
ing his sympathy for their sufferings by words and 
actions of love. He sent to them for their temporal 
relief and support, large sums of money from the trea»> 
ury of the Church, and from his private income; and 
wrote to them : 

"In the mines, your bodies will not be refreshed by 
beds and cushions; but you will be sustained by the 
consolation and joy of frith in Christ Your limbs, 
wearied by labor, lie upon the ground; but it is no 
affliction to be there with Christ. When the outer 
men is contaminated with the filth of the world, the 
inner man will be all the more purified by the Holy 
Ghost. Yott have there little bread; but you live not 
upon bread alone; but also upon the word of God. 
You are not sheltered from the cold; but he that is 
clothed with Christ has clothing and ornament in abu»- 
dance. In that place, too, your frith can sufibr no dim- 
inution, even if you are deprived of all opportunity of 
partaking the supper of our Lord. Even if you can- 
not there celebrate this most predous supper, you may 
still make to Christ a most acceptable sacrifice; for the 
Scriptures dedara that a braised and contrite heart is a 
most g^rateful offering unto God. Bring, then, even 
yourselves as a pure and holy offering." 

« Your example," thus he wrote to the pastors, "14 
followed by many people who have proleased the faUk 
and been crowned with you — those who are bound to 
you by the strongest love, and whom (though some of 
them were youth and little girls) neither prisons nor 
mines could separate fit>m their pastors. What a 
power of a victorious consdence! what a triumph in 
your hearts to walk in the mines with imprisoned 
bodies, and yet with hearts that feel their authority, to 
know that Christ is with you, and is rejoicing in the 
sufferings of his servants, who enter, according to his 
way and example, into the kingdom of eternity.' 
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''Of all the passions, jealousy is that which exacts 
the hardest service, end pays the bitterest wages. Its 
service is— to watch the meeeti of our enemy; its 
wage*— te be ware of it" 

1 
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Original. 
A RELIC. 
DsAB Bbotbib Haxliiti, — ^About a year ago, 
being in Alexandria, D. C, I called to see my excel- 
lent friend, &ther Robbins, well known, especially to 
the preachers of the Baltimore conference, for his attach- 
ment to Methodism. I believe the venerable old gentle- 
man loves every thing that legitimately bears its honored 
name. Asa relic of former days, he has preserved with 
religious care an original letter of Rev. John Wesley's, 
which I believe has not been published to the present 
time. It is in Mr. W.*s own hand; and being on one 
page, father R. has put it in a frame, and hung it up 
as a mantle ornament. And who does not say that it 
deserves this distinction 1 I was permitted to take a 
copy, which I did, stating at the time that I should 
expect to see it published by the proprietor, or in failure 
thereof should send it for publication myselfl In ful- 
filling my promise, (as I have not seen it published,) I 
send you an exact copy. The lady to whom it was 
written is not known. Its genuineness, however, can- 
not be disputed — ^the autography is evidently Mr. Wes- 
ley's, according to fac similes preserved by Dr. Clarke 
and otheiB. 

Respectfully yours, T. O. Suxxers. 

Gahesianf Texas, May 5, 1841. 

London, Feb. 22, 1777. 
My Dear Sister, — It is devoutly to be wished for 
that we may rejoice evermore; and it is certain the 
inward kingdom of God implies not only righteous- 
ness and peace, but joy in the Holy Ghost Touhave 
therefore reason to ask for and expect the whole Gos- 
pel blessing. Yet it cannot be denied, that many times 
joy is withheld even from them that walk uprightly. 
The great point of all u, an heart and a life entirely 
devoted to God. Keep only this, and let all the rest 
go. Give him your heart and it suffices. It seems 
the providence of God has called John Stratton to that 
labor of love. If he were to depart from the work, I 
doubt whether he could be clear from the blood of 
those men. Let him go on in simplicity, and sooner 
or later he will see the fruit 

I am, my dear sister, your affectionate brother, 

J. Weslit. 



Original. 
OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

rSOX OBSSRTATIOir. 

This is the name given to a great natural curiosity 
in the northern part of New Hampshire. Leaving 
Franconia, you find yourself in the midst of the most 
beautiful and romantic scenery imaginable. Mount 
La&yette and adjacent mountains present a grand and 
imposing appearance, which have ofi been a subject for 
the penciL As you pass on for a few miles over a tol- 
enbly good carriage road, your attention is arrested by 
1 



the word << Profile,'' painted on aboard nailed on a tree. 
You cast your eye in the direction pointed out, and on 
a high peak of bare rock is prssented a complete pro- 
file of the human fiice. The old man has somewhat 
the appearance of a Revolutionary worthy, his three- 
cornered hat a little disproportioned by the assanlto of 
the enemy. So exact is the resemblance to the human 
fiice, that one is inclined to think it the vrotk of ait; 
but as you proceed along the road winding round 
the hill, instead of a front view of the old man*s coun- 
tenance your eye resto only on cragged rocks, and you 
find the profile is formed of many projecting crags^ so 
arranged as to present the appearance of one solid 
rock. Kittredge, the temperance agent, pronounced 
the old gentleman a cold water man, from the emblem 
at his feet This was a pond of pure water, the source 
of one of the head branches of the Merrimac river. 

LovisA E. A. 



Original. 
Mr. Hamliitx, — On the night of the 24th April, 
my parent was seized with an apoplectic fit, (the third 
attack,) and for nearly three weeks her life was in 
imminent danger. By the blessing of God upon our 
efforts, she is restored to her family and friends. Her 
recoveiy, under circumstances so un&vorable, that 
scarce one ray of hope gladdened the hearte of the 
loving and the loved that watehed around her couch of 
suffering, demands a tribute of gratitude to Him who 
has heard our prayers. Will you allow the following 
memento of grateful feeling a place in your <* Reposi- 
tory,*' where, perchance, some one, whose heart is 
glowing with gratitude for similar mercies, may gather 
it with kindly sympathy 1 

O, thou, who fiU'st the rainbow-cireled throne, 

Lowly we'd bend on adoration's knee; 
With grateful feeling we would humbly own 

A mother's precious life restor'd by thee I 
We'd own the wisdom of thy every deedr^ 

Admit thy right to use the chast'ning rod— t 

Humbly acknowledge that we ever need 

The kind correctives of our guardian Grod. 
And we'd proclaim, in tones joyous and clear, 

(Thou who dost guard the portals of the grave !) 
*< Thine ear's not deafen'd, that it cannot bear"-— 

'< Thine arm's not shorten'd, that it cannot awe!" 
No! for <* thine ear" was open to the prayer 

Borne on the noon-tide, mom, and evening breese» 
That plead with thee a mciker'a life to spar^- 

To raise a tvife-"* friend from fell disease ! 
No! for <<thine own right arm" was bai^d in power. 

To drive dread Azrael to his dark domain ; 
Thy blessed hand uprear'd life's drooping flower. 

And nis'd the lov'd one from the couch of pain. 
And now, great Father, from thy viewless throne, 

Where angels vail their sight with radiant plume, 
Our humble song of joyous praiNs own, 

And all our hearte with gratitude illume ! 
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We own, had juttioe urgM his rigid claim, 

And mercy plead not near the throne of heaven, 
Back*d by that still prevailing, ainleaa name, 

Through which all bleaainga to mankind are giv'n, 
We new had monm*d this predons friend's release 

From all that held her ranaom'd spirit here; 
But swiit-wing*d merey, in the notes of peace. 

Did strive with justice for a life so dear. 
The tones of that tweet pleader in the court 

Of heav'n prevailed ; stem justice sheath'd his sword ; 
Triumphant merey bore the blest report; 

And God himself pronounced th* immifie word! 
And, Savior, now a mightier boon*— « joy 

Surpassing even this, firom thee we crave^ 
A life that death itself cannot destroy — 

That undecaying, blooms beyond the grave. 
Loose from our souls the last dread grasp of sin, 

And rouse their energies to ^second birth;" 
O let them now their heavenly course begin. 

And soar untiring from the scenes of earth ! 
Mercy, sweet pleader! tune thy voice again. 

And sue once more before the Prince of heav'] 
Now let the theme of thy prevailing strain, 

Be the blest knowledge of oi/ sin forgiv*] 
That, sav'd from endless death by Jesus' blood, 
We ali may rise into the life of God. 

E. F. W. 



Original. 
STANZAS. 

I Lovi to look upon the evening sky, 
To watch the clouds in beauty sweep along, 

To gaze upon the gentle moon on high. 
And trace the courses of the starry throng. 

I love to float ardown the gentle stream, 
To gaze beneath the dark blue eddying wave; 

To mark the ripples dancing, and to dream 
Of coral rock beneath, and pearly cave. 

I love to wander over nature's wilds. 

Where yet the foot of man hath never been ; 

And hunt in shady grove and flowery mead. 
Each beautiful, unknown, sequestered scene. 

I love to watch the setting of the sun, 

At close of bright and lovely summer's day—- 

Rejoicing that his daily race is run, 
While softly, light in darkness melts away! 

L. J. C. 



*<Thx Child of Fancy oft in silence bends. 
O'er the mixt treasures of his fertile breast, 
With conscious pride. From them he purposes, 
To frame, he knows not what excelling things. 
And win, he knows not what sublime reward 
Of praise, and wonder." 



Original. 
TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 

BT e. WATXBXUr, JH. 

Though by-gone days no more return. 

Or shed on us their peaceful light; 
Shall memory, e*en in secret, mourn 

O'er friendship's sun— entombed in night? 
When o*er oblivion*s gloomy wave 

She darts some kind irradiant b^am, 
Must the bleak shores those waters lave. 

Still cold and dark and dreary seemi 
Shall bands, uniting kindred souls. 

By change of place be burst in twain. 
And long as time's swift chariot rolls. 

In noble ruins still remain 1 

No, sister, no! let kindred ties. 

Like mountain oaks, alone be riven. 
Which every other power defies. 

Except the fiery bolts of heaven. 
Let memory oft around her bring 

The phantom forms of other days; 
Or fancy, on her swiftest wing, 

Punue their distant trackless ways. 
Let friendship pure, still cheer their path. 

Though toss'd upon life's angry waves; 
Or place affection's fedeless wreadi 

Upon their lone and silent graves. 

For as the rose-bud's bursting bloom 

Awhile may deck the parent tree. 
Its felling leaves will find their tomb 

Unheeded but by memory ; 
So here the vabthto tzab must fell-* 

Aflkction's last embrace be given; 
Till from on high the Savior's call 

Shall summons us frx>m earth to heaven ; 
And though lone pilgrims we may roam, 

Nor meet again on time's broad shore. 
We'll meet in heaven, our final home, 

Where parting scenes are known no more. 



THIRD CHAPTER OF HABBAKKUK. 

Fbox Teman's height, the Lord, the right'ous came: 
From Paran's mount appear'd the vision dread: 
His beaming glories o'er the heaVn were spread. 
And earth was fill'd with high Jehovah's fame. 
His brightness dazzled as the lightning-flame, 
While burning coals beneath his feet were shed; 
He gazed, and lo ! the parting nations fled; 
He stood, and measur'd earth's affrighted frame. 
The mountains saw, and trembled at thy nod; 
The deep receded from th' appalling sight: 
At thy superior blaze, thou fearful God, 
The sun, the moon, withdrew their feinting light: 
O'er paths of fire thy flaming arrows trod. 
And as the morning, beam'd thy felchion bright! 

I 
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THE SAMPLER. 



Original. 
THE SAMPLER. 

I UKS the sampler. Neatly framed in plain mahog- 
any, with a glass cover, it wears the appearance of a 
decent, respectable old friend. It serves as a remem- 
brancer of by-gone days, pleasantly and profitably 
spent, and is a token of early genius and industry. 
Beside, the inscriptions upon it are often of such a 
character as to inspire and cherish religious, devotional 
feelings. For instance, after practicing on the alpha- 
bet, in various forms, the young seamstress is likely to 
exercise herself in woriiing upon her sampler the ini- 
tials of beloved names, such as a father, a mother, 
brothers and sisters. Years after these letters have 
been woven into the canvass, the eye glancing upon it 
calls up the recollection of those absent, it may be, de- 
parted friends; and then of early, perchance of pious 
admonitions, and paternal prayers. The mind thus 
called into action, will run up with the alacrity of 
youth to the very dawn of its remembrance, and then, 
more slowly retracing its steps, travel down the histoiy 
of the family, carefully gathering up eveiy incident of 
joy, of sorrow, and of bereavement, and bind them up 
in a single volume, to be stored away as precious treas- 
ures in the secret chambere of the souL 

This is not unmixed pleasure, yet there is pleasure 
in it, mingled with a kind of savory sadness, that indu- 
ces the soul to steal away in the sweet solitude of holy 
contemplation, which may terminate in the closet 
before the throne of the heavenly grace, in a shower 
of penitential tears. And as in the natural, so in the 
spiritual world, after the storm is broken, the sun of 
hope will beam forth more brightly and benignantly 
than before. 

Again, the sampler often has wrought upon it some 
favorite verse, periiaps one with which the mother was 
wont to beguile the hour, when pressed with the bur- 
den of domestic care. The sight of such a poetic frag- 
ment, will call up the recollection of that honored, per- 
haps sainted mother; and who, under such circum- 
stances, has not proved the truth of the divine record, 
that, by the sadness of the countenance the heait is 
made better! 

Whether the verse below is one that was thus a 
mother's favorite, I know not; but it is one that well 
deserves to be recorded, not only upon the sampler, but 
on the heart 

**In its true light this transient life regard, 
This is a slate of trial, not reward ; 
Though rough the pasnge, peaceful is the port, 
The bliss Is perfect, the probation short." 

SOUTHROJT. 



" Wk know the effects of many things, but the causes 
of ^w ; experience, therefore, is a surer guide than 
imagination, and inquiry than conjecture. But those 
physical difficulties which you cannot account for, be 
very slow to arraign, for he that would be wiser than 
nature, would be wiser than God.'* 
1 



VARIETIES OF MIND. 

Axovo the conlemplatioDa of the thinking and in- 
telligent, the varieties uiddeiit to the human mind wxH 
not be overlooked. What is manl He is indeed a 
creatore; bat he possesses a spaik which was imparted 
by the Almi^Uy. What, we may ask, was he in his 
primeval statel Then that spark shone in all its bril- 
liancy — ^then he was spotless and innocent; bat, at 
present, he is degraded, and he has lost that hafpinMs 
which he before enjoyed. Even now, however, he 
shows himself superior to other creatores; but let him 
beware of being prood of a bestowed eminence. 

We are ail at present liable to passion, and subject 
to change. It is pleaong to observe this not only in 
other persons, but also in onrselves. At one time 
cast down, at another time cheeirfiily we aie^ and must 
necessarily be «wfliM»n^ by drcumstances; and we 
bend to them all, being affected in as many difieient 
shapes as there may be circamstsnces to cause the vb» 
ations. Prospexity elates us; we should, therefore, re- 
member that we do not exceed proper bounds; nor 
indulge so much in our joy, that we should be unable 
to bear sorrow whenever it may come. Advenity de- 
presses us; Christians can bear it with patience, know^ 
ing that this world is not their home and zesting place: 
othen can tell better than we can, how they endure it 

People are too often apt to lay their looses and gains 
to fortune : I think that a good and wise Providenos 
ordains what shall befall a man; that there is no acdng 
at randonu Sometimes a man has to blame his own 
negligence, when adversity overtakes him. Act with 
a good conscience in all things; humbly rely on the 
Almighty ; act up to the great doctrines of Christiani- 
ty, and the precepts of our blessed Redeemer; and you 
will be his care, and he will give you needful things 
for body and souL Those who despise our holy relig- 
ion, have no consolation afforded them in the season 
of adversity: they are worse off than even the Romsn 
moralist, who was a heathen. He cookl with laptun 
adopt those words so consoling to his mind, '*0 pn»- 
clanum diem, cum ad iilud divioam animorum, eonsil- 
ium coelumque proficiscar ; cumque ex hac turim et ctA' 
luvione discedam.*' 

There is one passion so closely knit with the human 
heart, that I cannot forbear mentioning it; viz., sym- 
pathy. In mbfortunes, as they are called, half ^ 
sting is blunted, if sympathy extend her aid. But for 
the assistance of kind friends, many a one could hardly 
have sustained the heavy burden. So strong is the 
desire of sympathy, that we often hear people recount 
their troubles, I could almost say, with a sort of satis- 
faction. In fact, the desire of it is inherent in human 
nature; and all must allow its beauty. 

Who, th^t has experienced the burden of ill-timed 
mirth, would wish to feel it again! There is a season 
for every thing, both for mirth and sorrow. Nature 
will have her way in this imperfect state. Perfection 
will not arrive till the immortal spirit, unfettered from 
the shackles of flesh and sense, i^all enjoy its primi- 
tive freedom and blessedness. 



THE RECREANT FOILED. 
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THE RECREANT FOILED. 

BT A. X. LOSBAIVZ. 



At a Toy early period of my ministry, I labored in a 
portion of the conntiy where a singular circumstance 
happened in the common walks of life. A well bred 
young man, apparently under much religious concern, 
united himself with an excellent religious society. 
Although he had formerly been rather wayward and 
inconstant in his Bft, yet by bis steady attendance on all 
the means of grace, and the rapid improvement which 
he seemed to make, in his religious course, he had gained 
largely on the affections of his class-mates ; and some 
of the most pious and discerning had already begun to 
regard him as a youth of some promise. In the same 
neighborhood resided a comely, and in many re- 
spects, a very amiable girL Heaven bad, in mercy, 
granted her one of the greatest of all earthly blessings, 
a pious parentage. But she was of an unusually vola- 
tile disposition, and passionately fond of the world, its 
ftshions and amusements. Our young friend saw 
her, loved her, and finally made proposals of marriage. 
Eliza acknowledged that she was pleased widi him. 
** But, William,*' said she, *' there is one insuperable 
barrier to our uiuon. You profess religion, and I have 
no reason to doubt your sincerity. Yon see what a 
giddy, vain, and heedless siimer I am. What domestic 
happiness do you suppose will arise from our marriage ? 
You, as a man of God, would feel it to be your duty to 
erect a family altar; I am illy qualified to participate in 
holy exercises. You would love to see every thing 
clothed in the sombre aspect of Christianity ; I might 
love to shine out with my fashionable friends. Consi- 
der the great gulf that lies between us. It is true, it is 
not impassable. But I am not prepared to come over 
to you, at present It remains for you to consider 
whether you can forego your religious associations to 
accommodate me.** William, with a sorrowful counte- 
nance and heavy sigh, observed that he would consider 
the matter. A few days after, in a heartless and reluc- 
tant maimer, he requested the leader to have his name 
erased from the class-book, when the preacher came 
round. The leader, supposing he was laboring under 
some cruel temptation of the enemy, urged him to con- 
fide in his integrity, and unbosom all his sorrows. The 
more soUdtons the leader was to dissuade him from his 
purpose, the more earnestly he pressed his suit. The 
preacher, judging from the vehemency of his manner 
that all was not right, and that it might be more credi- 
table to the Church to let him go, granted his request 

It was not long before he stood before Eliza, and 
renewed his suit She observed, *< You are aware of 

the only difficulty that lies in the way ** Before 

she finished the sentence, he exclaimed, with a smile, 
^ O that is removed—my name is taken fix>m the book — 
I am no longer a Church member." The young lady fell 
back in her chair. A deadly paleness overspread her 
fiuse, aiul with quivering lips she said, *< I will never 
Vol I.— 37 



consent to marry you while the worid stands. It is 
true I am wild and irreligious; but the pious instru^ 
tions of my parents, the religious opportunities which 
I have had, the many heart^earching sermons which I 
have heard, have for a long time disturbed my peace; 
and have determined me not to choose death. In view 
of my natural proneness to ruin, I had determined to 
marry none but a man who would help me to save my 
soul. I had flattered myself that you were such a char- 
acter, but thought it would be safe to try your stead- 
fastness. When the proposal to leave your class was 
first made, if you had rejected it with a manly and holy 
indignation, you would have received my hand on the 
spot When you promised to consider the matter, I 
saw an indecision of character that made me tremble. 
But even after so many days' deliberation, if you had 
returned and said that you loved Zion above your chief 
joy — above fiither and mother and wife and all, then I 
could have confided my life in jour hands. But the 
die is cast You will please never mention the subject 
again — ^for ever." We hope the reader will never real- 
ize the anguish of the rejected suitor. The Church 
avoided him as an insincere and dangerous character. 
The world, more cruel, reserved him as a standing 
target of ridicule. Some think that a compromising 
course, in religious matters, is most likely to win over 
their irreligious friends and connections. Hence they 
have relaxed their fervor in the services of the sanctu- 
ary. They have even admitted the propriety of things 
which were doubtful, and shaped their profession too 
much in conformity with the views of the world. This, 
we will admit, has often warded off persecution, and 
has sometimes restored peace in families ; but it is a 
peace that impoverishes piety, enervates the soul, and 
is always bought at the expense of the cross and king- 
dom of Jesus Christ We doubt whether this vacilla- 
ting policy has ever saved a soul. Steadfastness and 
decision of faith have, and always will, where salvation 
is possible. What a remarkable illustration of this did 
Mr. Fletcher meet with in his ministry ! 

<*One Sunday," said he, "when I had done reading 
prayers at Madley, I went up into the pulpit, intending 
to preach a sermon which I had prepared for that pui^ 
pose. But my mind was so confused, that I could not 
recollect either my text or any part of my sermon. I 
was afraid I should be obliged to come down without 
saying any thing. But having recollected myself a 
little, I thought I would say something on the 1st Lea- 
son, which was the third chapter of Daniel, containing 
the account of the three children cast into the fieiy 
furnace. I found in doing it such extraordinary assis- 
tance from God, and such a peculiar enlargement of 
heart, that I supposed there must be some peculiar 
cause for it I therefore desired, if any of the congre- 
gation found any thing particular, they would acquaint 
me with it in the ensuing week. In consequence of 
this the Wednesday after, a woman came and gave me 
the foUovring account : ' I have been for sometime much 
concerned about my soul. I have attended the Church 
at all opportunities, and have spent much time in pri- 
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vate prayer. At this my hasband (who ia a butcher) 
haa been exceedingly enraged, and threatened me ae- 
Teiely what he would do, if I did not leave off going 
to John Fletcher'a Church; yea, if I dared to go any 
more to any religious meeting whatever. When I told 
him I could not in conscience refrain from going at 
least to our parish Church, he grew quite outrageous, 
and swore dreadfully if I went any more, he would cut 
my throat as soon as I came home. This made me 
cry mightily to God, that he would support me in the 
trying hour. Last Sunday, after many struggles with 
the devil and my own heart, I came down stairs ready 
for Church. My husband asked me whether I was re- 
solved to go thither. I told him I was. Well then, 
said he, I shall not (as I intended) cut your throat; but 
I will heat the oven and throw you in the moment you 
come home. Notwithstanding this threatening, which 
he enforced with many bitter oaths, I went to Church, 
praying all the way that God would strengthen me to 
suffer whatever might befiall me. While you were 
speaking of the three children whom Nebuchadnezzar 
cast into the burning fiery furnace, I found it all be- 
longed to me, and God applied every word to my heart 
And when the sermon was ended, I thought if I had a 
thousand lives, I could lay them all down for God. I 
felt my whole soul so filled with love, that I hastened 
home fully determined to give myself to whatsoever 
God pleased; nothing doubting, but that either he 
would take me to heaven if he suffered me to be burned 
to death, or that he would some way deliver me, even 
as he did his three servants who trusted in him. When 
I got almost to our own door, I saw the flames issuing 
out of the mouth of the oven ; and I expected nothing 
else but that I should be thrown into it immediately. I 
felt my heart rejoice that if it were so, the will of the 
Lord would be done. I opened the door, and to my 
utter astonishment, saw my husband upon his knees, 
wrestling with God in prayer for the forgiveness of his 
sins. He caught me in his arms, earnestly begged my 
pardon, and has continued diligently seeking God ever 
since.' I now know why my sermon was taken from 
me; namely, that God might magnify his mercy." If 
this woman had relaxed her fiiith in Grod, to accommo- 
date her religion to the unreasonable whims of her hus- 
band, could she have expected the same &vorable result? 
We meet with too many fiicts in the Church, to linger 
one moment in doubt on this question. 

I remember a pious lady, who in early life for- 
sook all for Christ She loved her Church, and was 
warmly attached to all its institutions. In expressing 
the love which she had for the people of her choice, 
she would sometimes incautiously observe, that no con- 
sideration under heaven could induce her to leave her 
Church and join another, but the salvation of her hus- 
band. He was not only irreligious, but particularly 
opposed to that Church. At a certain time he became, 
apparently, very thoughtful, and joined another Church. 
She, with the purest motive in the world, followed hifn. 
But it soon became evident that he had used this strat- 
agem to seduce her from her religious associates, and to 
1 



leave her in a society of comparative strangers. We 
do not mean that the good woman was dertroyed by 
this transfer ; but she became in a measure alienated 
from the Church of her choice, and estranged from 
many privileges and enjoyments which she had hig^y 
prized, and all without accomplishing her objecL 
Neither do we question her motive. Doubtless she 
thought she was making a noble sacrifice, which God 
would highly approve. But we contend that the policy, 
itself, is founded on a mistake; that there is no safiity 
in trampling on the divine injunction, <* Be ye tUadfad 
and imnumable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord." 



REWARDS OF GENIUS. 
Thx drafts which true genius draws upon poeleiityy 
although they may not always be honored ao soon 9M 
they are due, are sure to be paid with oompound intar- 
est, in the end. Milton's expreaaiona on his right to 
this remuneration, conatitute aome of the finest efiibrts 
of his mind. He never alludes to these hi^^ preten- 
sions, but he appears to be animated by an eloquence, 
which is at once both the plea and the proof of their 
justice: an eloquence, so much above all preaoxtand 
all perishable things, that like the beam of the son, it 
warms while it enlightens, and as it descends from 
heaven to earth, raises our thoughts from earth to 
heaven. When the great Kepler had at length diacoT* 
ered the harmonious laws that regulate the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, he exclaimed, " Whether my die- 
coveries will be read by posterity, or by my contempo- 
rariea, is a matter that concerns thath more than me. 
I may well be contented to wait one century for areadcTy 
when God himself, during so many thousand yeaia^ 
has waited for an observer like myseIfl"-^Co2ton. 



GENIUS WORKING FOR HIRE. 

It is pediaps impossible for great genius to work ex- 
pressly and avowedly for hire without being haunted or 
injured by that unhappy oonsdousneas. A book-seller 
offered the Rev. Robert Hall a thousand guineas for ten 
sermons, and after his first refusal, strenuously and re- 
peatedly urged him to accept the offer. Mr. Hall 
replied, that if it were no other obstacle in the way of 
his accepting the proposals, the mere business-like diar- 
acter of the transaction, the bare naked form in whidi 
pecuniary remuneration was mixed up with it, would 
form an objection quite insuperable, and traosfbnn an 
occupation which ought to be spontaneous, and thero- 
fore delightful, into intolerable drudgery. <* A thousand 
guineas, sir!" said Robert Hall, "I ahould soon begin 
to calculate how much it was for each sermon ; then I 
should get down to a page, and firom pages to paim- 
graphs and sentences, and at last to words and sylla- 
bles; should think every word clear gain, and become 
impatient of erasure and correction!— 49ir, it is tmpoe- 
nble that I could do it" 
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A MaoouBn 



vaunoLXD n ▲sbvbt obavbl, onronoiATi, 
MAT 14» 1811.* 



Chbistiak Citizkks, — ^We are broaght, just now, 
to a solemn pause. An unexpected and deplored event 
assembles millions in the temples of religion, to hum- 
ble themselves devotionallj before God, and to consider 
the meaning of his providences. Thus we are assem- 
bled. The tenor of the Proclamation which convenes 
us must govern our meditations. It calls us, not to 
pronounce eulogies on the illustrious dead; but to offer 
prayer to the supreme Governor of nations, for our 
country — ^for its government, so much the object of our 
solicitude and prayers — ^for its surviving rulers, burden- 
ed with such delicate and vital trusts; and for our- 
selves, under God the sovereign guardians of its integ- 
rity and welfare. 

Prayer is helped by meditation. To contemplate 
the good which our prayers are intended to secure, will 
feed the fervor of our devotions. Let us, then, while 
performing acts of national humiliation, glance at those 
social interests, whose perpetual preservation we anx- 
iously implore. The genius of our Federal Constitu- 
tion demands that we institute frequent and solemn 
inquiffltions to assure us of the integrity of its minis- 
ters and of its beneficent operation. And it is in haiw 
mony with the event which has convened us, and with 
the patriotism which glowed in the bosom of our lament- 
ed Chief Magistrate, that our thoughts and sympathies 
should travel forth, and be busied in devices for the 
wel&re of the nation. Assembled as we are, to im- 
plore blessings on our country, how meet it is to 
inquire what will make that country blest! 

I shall invite your patient but Mef attention to the 
following questions: 

I. What bksnngsahoM we aede for our country ? 
n. Why should we seek than by prayer? 
1. Amongst national blessings, I will name a beneji- 
etfit Jorm of civU gooemment. 

Government is necessary. This is implied in the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures, and has been con- 
fessed in all ages. A few years since it could not have 
been believed that an American would rise up and 
denounce all human government It remained for 
reeent times, with its unprecedented ultraisms — its 
neological advances in religion, in philanthropy and in 
eoeial improvement, to commence crusades against all 
political institutions. It has been justly held that the 
worst government is better than none, because without 
it sodflty could not exist Let religion reach the point 



• ThlsdlscouKM -was written amidst praaslog eares and in 
the greatest haste, with so little thought of its being published, 
that it was deemed scarcely fit for an audience. But as the 
meeting of Trustees and the Leaden' meeting have each call- 
ed ibr its publication by f<»mal vote, the writer does not feel 
at liberty to withhold it. 



of perfect and umversal sanetification, and it would not 
render civil government unnecessaiy or inexpedient It 
would modify our political constitutions, by relaxing 
the rigor of their provisions and rendering penalties 
useless. But national distinctions would remain, and 
would perpetuate the bonds of dvil compacts. Before 
government can be dispensed with, men must be in- 
fallible in understanding as well as immaculate in pur- 
pose. I repeat, therefore, that dvil government is ne- 
cessary, and its worst form is better than none. 

But all forms are not of equal utility. Some gov- 
ernments are evil, though less evil than anarchy. 
Good government is among the choicest donations of 
Providence. It is good in itself, and it enhances the 
value of every other gift. Whether government shall 
be a blessing or a curse, or both by turns, or both with 
subtractions and mitigations, depends much on the 
provisions of the civil constitution. By constitution I 
mean those written instruments, or those cherished 
usages which create the depositories of dvil power. 
The Constitution prescribes that the supreme power 
shall be in one, in many, or in a majority. It dictates 
how much power public officers shall sway — ^whether 
they shall be elective or hereditary — whether the legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive departments shall be 
blended or severed, and other cardinal principles of 
equal and of vital moment 

The Constitution, then, has much to do with the 
prosperity or adversity of any nation. It is true that 
under the worst constitution the people may enjoy 
prosperous periods. In an absolute monarchy, where 
the vrill of the sovereign is law, and where the 
most cruel mandates are unquestioned, tyranny cannot 
always occupy the throne. It will now and then leave 
an interregniun to be filled by a gentler spirit, under 
whose generous sceptre the oppressed may breathe. 
But these are only acddental or providential intervals 
in the career of tyranny. Government should secure 
somethmg to its subjects. Men should so feshion it as 
to enforce its contributions to their peace and happi- 
ness. God has nowhere commanded us to erect 
thrones, invest them with the indefeasible prerogatives 
of tyranny, and ]rield them to the possession of whom- 
soever the issues of war or stratagem may place there- 
on. Nor has he called us to construct governments 
whose piindples shall subject us to the ministry of 
mercy or of malevolence, according as good or evil 
men shall chance to ascend the seats of power. So hr 
from this, we are morally obliged to secure, if posrible, 
forms of government, which shall not only yield brief 
periods of prosperity, but which shall secure to us unre- 
mitted thrift and happiness — ^forms which shall not ren- 
der tyranny facile and protection difficult; but such as 
shall make equity and clemency inevitable, and oppres- 
sion, as neariy as may be, impombk. Under die in- 
fluence of such governments, sodety assumes new and 
attractive forms. Where they exist, they should be 
cherished with almost as much solidtude as was the 
fire upon the Jewish altar. 

In all these respects no government excels our own. 

1 
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Its prominent features are so nearly what we might 
desire, that there is small chance for improvement It 
places the supreme power in the hands of a popular 
majority, who exercise it through representatives of 
their own enlightened choice. It extends the fran- 
chises of the citizen to the utmost limits of safety, and 
guards his acknowledged rights by the strongest possible 
defenses. Under so benign a regimen, we have prosper- 
ed beyond example, and have reason to be satisfied with 
our national compact We should desire no radical 
change in our Federal or state Constitutions. As to 
the former. Heaven forbid that it should yield to any 
substitute! Let its slight blemishes be cured, but in 
its essential features may it endure for ever. 

It is easily inferred that we have no acquisitions to 
make on this score. Yet there is something for us to 
do. Our office is to preserve, not to create. This last 
our fathers did. Sacred be the work of their hands! 
Heaven grant us the wisdom and the grace not to de- 
stroy what they constructed. 

9* Another blessing which we should covet for our 
country, is a righieous and skillful administration. 

For the time being, the best administration makes 
the best government Despotic officers can render the 
mildest and most guarded polity tyrannical; for against 
the cunning and unmerciful, no constitutional guards 
can prove a perfect and sure defense. But clemency 
in rulers can render the worst form of government tol- 
erable. 

I use the word administration in its generic import, 
as embracing the legislative, the judicial, and the exec- 
utive functions. These should be exercised in har- 
mony with the Constitution, which must be sacredly 
guarded at whatever sacrifice. The Constitution is 
supreme. It is above the magistrate— it is above the 
judge — it is above the law and the law-maker; and 
finally it is above the people, unless they reach it by the 
violence of revolution, or touch it gentiy with its own 
consent, and in the manner which itself prescribes. 
This supremacy of the Constitution cannot be too 
much insisted on. The popular sentiment should con- 
fess and vindicate it The nation*s heart should feel 
it, and the nation's puke should quicken with jealous 
indignation at the least approach towards its infringe- 
ment 

The administration must be beneficent as well as 
constitutional. It must promote the interests of the 
people, which it does when it places them in the beet 
possible circumstances to acquire wealth, knowledge, 
and virtue. To secure such an administration, honest 
and wise men must be placed at its head — men whose 
patriotism will prompt them to seek the public good, 
and whose skill will devise the proper means to promote 
it Intimately connected, therefore, with the character 
of the administration, is the power of election to office. 
Sometimes the Constitution elects, as in hereditary 
monarchies and aristocracies. But in our government 
the elections are mostiy democratic. They depend 
upon the people. Consequentiy, another element of 
prosperity is, 
1 



3. Popular intelligence and patriotism. In the Uni- 
ted States every man who hss the right of suffirage is a 
sovereign. He is invested with some of the highest pre- 
rogatives that pertain to the British throne. In him are 
blended legislative, judicial, and executive functions. 
By representatives of his own selection, he makes the 
law, interprets the law, and administers the law. How 
dangerous it is to invest an ignorant and profligate man 
with such lofty powers^ Every American citizen poe- 
sesses them. In proportion, then, to the intelligence and 
moral integrity of our citizen population is our govern- 
ment secure and the nation prospectively prosperous. 

4. Another blessing which we should eamesUy 
crave for our country is, the prevalence of Christian 
principles, which, more than all other causes combined, 
contribute to the prosperity of nations. This they do, 
not merely from the conservative tendency of such 
principles, but because a religious veneration for God 
secures his friendship, and enlists the energies of Om- 
nipotence to build up and to defend. To convince us 
of this we need only consult the history of the Jews. 
Popular intelligence is no blessing to society without 
popular integrity, and incorrigible integrity cannot exist 
without the Christian religion. 

These are the moral and political elements of na- 
tional prosperity. It will be seen that they are of 
domestic growth. They arise from internal develop- 
ment There are othen, external or foreign, depending 
on the civil or militant acts of surrounding nations. But 
I shall not discuss them. I think, with Mr. Randolph, 
that *<so long as all is well at home, nothing can be 
dangerously wrong abroad." And what seems vrrong, 
as something often does, might generally be reached 
and remedied by prayer. 

Another class of inherent elements of prosperity 
may be denominated natural or physical They are, 
extent of territory, amount of population and wealth; 
climate, soil, and productions; and mercantile fiicilities, 
such as sea coast, harbon, lakes, and navigable streams; 
But these are familiar statistics; and as they are most- 
ly independent of moral influence, I merely enumerate 
and pass them by. 

Having briefly noticed the elements of national pros- 
perity, or the blessings which we should crave for our 
country, I proceed, 

II. To show why we should seek them by prayer. 

We should thus seek them, 

1. Beetmse these elements of prosperity, and the 
agents who control them, are at God*s disposal This 
will be admitted. At least, to deny it requires a great 
stretch of infidelity. What does it imply ? It implies 
that the minds of public men can be so controlled by 
Jehovah, that in constructing a government they shall 
prefer an aristocracy to a monarchy, or a republic to 
both. It implies that executive officera can be so influ- 
enced by the fear of God, or by moral preferences, that 
they shall be faithful and just. It implies that Provi- 
dence can direct the attention of nations to the pursuit 
of truth, and can dispose them to successful efforts for 
mental and religious improvement And lastiy, it im- 
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pUflt that he can control the policy of other nationa 
towaida thiay and iodine them to be at peace with us; 
or by withdrawing his merciful restraints, can leave 
them to turn their wrath and weapons against us. 
Will any deny that God can do these things 1 Wheth- 
er he does them is hereafler to be inquired. At present 
I only affirm that he can do them; although by "can,*' 
1 mean not merely an ability of power, but an ability 
•f right; that is, he may do them consistently with his 
moral rectitude. But, 

3. We should seek these blessings by prayer, be- 
eaute national interesiM are affected by Ditnne Prooi^ 
denee. 

To the believer in revelation the proof is direct and 
conclusive. Let us advert to Scripture examples. 
Consider the chain of events which planted the Jews 
in Palestine, and made them the wonder of nations^ 
When Abraham yna called into covenant with God — 
when Joseph was sold into Egypt, and made its lord, 
and became the savior of his brethren— when Moses 
was rescued from the Nile, adopted by the princess, 
taught in the wisdom of the Egyptians, fled to Jethro, 
and returned as the minister of God*s mercy to his 
countrymen, and. of God's wrath to their oppressors, 
was not Providence preparing to build up Jerusalem 1 
When the dust, and the waters, and the cattle, and the 
first-bom of Egypt were cursed by the newly commis- 
sioned prophet, did not God curse 1 When the sea was 
divided asunder, and the rock poured out water, and 
the heavens rained manna, and the tables of the law 
were delivered at Sinai, was it not by God*s own prov- 
idence 1 When with so many and such great miracles, 
Joshua, at the head of the tribes, entered the promised 
land, had the Lord nothing to do with iti When Da- 
vid went with stone and sling against the proud Philis- 
tine, and returned with trophies of victory — ^when 
Samuel anointed and Jonathan protected him, till at 
last he ascended the vacant throne, was God a mere 
spectator] When he sinned, and his enemies became 
strong— when his own house was against him — ^when 
he fled from the fiiry of Absalom, and the nation was 
humbled in the dust, was God afiur off] Had he no 
hand in the death of the rebel, in the return of David, 
«nd in the restoration of peace to distracted Jerusalem 1 
Had he none in the destruction of the Assyrian hosts, 
in the captivities of his people, and in the marvelous 
procfedings of Cyrus to rebuild Jerusalem, and restore 
the tribes 1 And, finally, had he none in those inci- 
dents of prophesied vengeance which brought on Jeru- 
salem her ultimate doom, and has made her peeled and 
scattered children a by-word and a hissing to this very 
dayl 

Ton may say the Jews were God*s people, and Jeru- 
salem was the place of his rest— the city which he had 
chosen to place his name there. I answer, under the 
Gospel dispensation, every nation that fears God is his 
peculiar people. Let us, then, turn to our own coun- 
try, and see if neither the past nor the present supplies 
any tokens of God's gracious interference. In the 
events which preceded and attended the settlement of 



these states, are there no certain indications of a divine 
purpose to rear the American colonies and establish 
them a nation 1 I appeal to those who have read the 
history, and can call to mind its wonders. Had Prov- 
idence nothing to do with the glorious Revolution t 
Who provided the men and the muscle-— the minds and 
the means — ^the national repulsions and the political 
affiliations for that period of trialsand treacheries and 
tragedies 1 Were no ministers of Providence hovering 
over Braddock's Field, to guard the youthful hero, in 
whose life were garnered the interests of unborn na^ 
tions — ^the francluses of a continent, if not of a world t 
Was that life the sport of fortune through yean of peril, 
in which the sword cut down his fellows on his right and 
on his leftl Turn from this grateful theme to the dtj 
of brotherly love. Fancy yourself^ on the 4th of July, 
*76, in that venerable edifice where the charter of onr. 
freedom, framed without the leave of masters, received 
the pledges of our Hancocks, and Jefiersons, and Hai^ 
risons, who devoted life, property, and honor for its 
defense. Was no God there 1 Was there none to 
guard the ark which contained that sacred covenant^ 
during eight years of assault, pursuit, and slaughter 1 
Was thers none to control those deliberations that gave 
to this nation a Constitution, which, amidst severe con- 
flicts of opinion, was scarcely adopted by the members 
of this cosfederation? Let Franklin, standing in the 
midst of bis peers, and urging them to pause and im- 
plore Jehcvah*s blessing, answer. 

But in later times were there no tokens that God 
cared for ml Let land and sea bear testimony. Lakes 
and oceans are God's speaking witnesses. Go to Tip- 
pecanoe, to Fort Meigs, to the Thames, and to New 
Orleans, sad you will light upon the monuments of 
Jehovah's »re for this rising nation. Go any where 
within our borders; for almost every stream, forest and 
prairie witain the broad circumference of the land re- 
cords some gracious deliverance from open assault or 
covert misdiief^ which, except for God's timely mercy, 
had betrajFel us or ours to ruin. In sanguinary con- 
flicts where thousands fought, how often was the battle 
ours, becauie Heaven made it ours! In those border 
straggles ke;>t up, with slight intermissions, since the 
settlement of Jamestown and Plymouth, the traces of 
which have lot yet faded from our western fields and 
habitations, vhat sanguinary horrors have our ftthers 
escaped by tie watchful providence of Jehovah. 

God was with our ancestors beyond sea; and he 
moved them to adventure hither, and dwell in this vast 
wilderness. He made for them a highway of waters, 
guided them and brought them to these shores. Where 
they pitched their tents he erected his pavilion. He 
saved them from &mine and the tomahawk. In 
peace he blesMd them with harmony and increase. 
When necessary, he taught their hand» to war and 
their fingers to fight, and covered their heads in 
the day of battle. He inspired their hearts with the 
love of holy freedom. He controlled the minds which 
framed our excellent Constitution, and gave that saoed 
instrument the impreas of his wisdom. To say nodi- 
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ing of the living, he beetowed on us a eivic Washing- 
ton and a Harrison, to bear the burdens of govem- 
ment and defend our Constitution. And in view of 
these facts, infidel he is — ^uifidel in its grossest name 
and measure — who denies that we, as well as Israel, 
hsve had our Moses and our Joshua— our rod of mira- 
das and angel savior. 

Looking back, Christian citizens, and reviewing the 
merciful ways of Jehovah, we should be ready to ex- 
deim as with one voice, '<The Lord of hosti is with 
us; the God of Jacob is our refuge !" And let me ask 
if these gracious interpositions of Providence do not 
inftr pfayer for our countiyl That they do will be 
Bora evident, 

8. From the fact thai stieA tnterporiUona of Provi' 
denee in behalf of nations, are known to haoe ocettrred 
m answer to prayer. Not to linger on this head, were 
not Moses, and Hezekiah, and Daniel, men oi prayer 1 
Did they not supplicate Ueasings on their country 1 
Did not God regard themi Was not their country 
UesMd, and blessed in answer to their prayers? Has 
not God commanded us to pny for all men, especially 
for all that are in authority! Surely he would not 
command it unless he were reiolved to hear; for he has 
never said, "Seek ye my ftce in vain." 

Our pilgrim fitthen were men of prayer. With 
prayer they journeyed to these shores, and rnised their 
Bbeneser. With prayer they met their stvage ene- 
mies, and found them as stubble beneath their feet 
WiA prayer they subdued the wilderness, ind turned 
it into a ihiitAil field. With prayer the diildren of 
Robinson, Winthrop, and Penn, breasted tie storm of 
Revolution, and secured to us fined(xn and happiness. 

Prayer, then, for our country is reasonible; and it 
w the most efRdeni act of patriotism. Bvery thing 
•be may fiuL Counsel may fail— combinatons of vii^ 
taous dtizens may fiul — ^the ballot-box majr fiiil— offi- 
eers of the government may desert their priidples, and 
beeome recreant to the Constitution, and to the rights 
of their constituents. Thus all earthly polides and 
irtraggles may be in vain. If there be ary thing that 
cannot fail to right puUic wrongs, and owrect public 
•bases, it is prayer. Prayer, offered by ene man, has 
done more for a whole nation, than the bast appointed 
•nniea. When the wisdom of senators end the prow- 
ess of heroes have failed, prayer has dme the vrork. 
It has tamed the counsel of the enemT into foolish- 
Mss, and slain thousands in a night Nd wonder; for 
where the faithful pray, there are the counsel and the 
sword of Jehovah. 

But prayer is a eathoMe mode of procuring blesdngs 
far our ctmatej. It can be pntcticed by all. *'I can- 
nct argue for my blessed Savior," said an unlearned, 
pme martyr, «but I can die for him." Some of you 
mij say, ''we cannot fight or make laws for our coun- 
tiy, but we can pray for her proepeiity." Old age, 
leaning en its sta£^ can erj to God for his blessing on 
die natioD. And this is almost the only proper sphere 
of dneet effort for female patriotism. The mothers 
nd dMighlers of the kmd can in this way vrield an I 
1 



influence for-reaching as the presence, and strong m 
the omnipotence of Jehovah. Little do we know how 
much the supplications of our Revolutionary mothers 
contributed to the acquisition of our indepeodenoeu 
Then, woman was a patriot She did not mount tise 
rostrum nor the war horse; but she threw away her 
luxuries; and while her warrior husband gra^kd with 
the foe, she was shut in to plead vrith God. 

Washington prayed; and he defended a praying 
people, and led praying hosts to battle, or we should 
have been, this day, the vassals of our foe the victims 
of unsuccessful revolution. 

Christian citizens, you must be aware that the land 
is full of patriotism. If all that boast their love of 
country, shoidd come by any means to love God, who 
gave that country being and is the source of all its 
blessings, this would be a pious as well as a patriotic 
people. But while you hear so much from men of all 
sorts, about the love of country, look a little at thehr 
conduct Does their patriotism mix its breathings with 
frequent oaths and blasphemies! They love their 
country as Satan loved the Savior when they stood 
together on the pinnade of the temple. When such 
men talk about their love of country, the good maj 
blush to be called patriots. Such patriotism is cheapo 
It costs little, and yet it always passes for its value. 

If we love our country, let us publish it by our deede^ 
not by sounding a trumpet before ns^ As Christiana, 
let us never display our patriotism by assuming the air 
of the demagogue, and contributing to the tumult of 
popular conventions. Let us not dishonor God*s hdy 
religion by public or private orations, made up of 
strange admixtures of eulogy and slander, both as vut 
gar as can well be invented, and expressed in teims 
better suited to the genius of Rdbespierre, than to tiie 
temper of a lowly Christian. Railing is not a Chxia- 
tian service, even though it be at unwwAy public ofli- 
cers. We may assail them in our dosete with for bet- 
ter success, and this vrill be religious opposition. A 
Chiatian demagogue is next to Satan in uncomdiness 
of character. His deformity defies description. If we 
vrill abandon oursdves to this earthly drudgery, let us 
throw off our religious garb, and not involve Christ 
and the Chuidi. The Christian who thus seeks to 
benefit his country has lost sight of his calling, or 
never understood it He has laid aside qfHritoal for 
camd weapons. However good his cause, he does 
ndther guard nor grace it He is as much out of ehai^ 
acter as Gabrid would be, bearing about widi him the 
weapons of an assassin. An angd of light, duvobed 
of his cdestid and divinely appointed panoply, 
sente the Christian who, in attempting to serve 
country, forgets to pray for its prosperity, but yields 
himself up to partisan affiliations and rash pditicd 
enterprise. Such professors of rdigidn are a scouige 
to any country. 

I rejoice ihai prayer still ascends to God in behalf of 
this republic. Happy for us, that the altars on which 
our fathers dBfered incense are not all fallen down. 
Happy, that a few of them remain in high places. I 
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rejoice to ramuid you that Hanimi pnyed. Amongst 
the virtues which the nation unitedly accord him, let 
this be placed foxemoet I confen my admiration for 
hia patriotism, his heroism, and his nnostentatioos be- 
nevolence in private li&. Bat while I cheerfully ac- 
knowledge these, most of all I venerate his tjforU at 
demUon, I xegiet Us death for many reasons, but 
chiefly because hi him we had a praying President, 
who, each morning and each evening, commenced and 
dosed his public labors, by imploring God*s assistance 
in the execution of his trusts and pleading for the Di- 
vine benediction upon his country. 

As a nation we needed this example. Let it not be 
lost upon us. Whilst we treasure in our memories his 
dying words, let us be mindful of his manner of life 
during his brief executive career. It silently invokes 
us, in the language of David, to «pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem." It testifies that he deemed the supreme 
Governor of nations worthy to be sought unto by sub- 
ordinate rulers. Let us imitate his confessions of de- 
pendence on Jehovah. 

We may watchfully regard the institutions of the 
land; but without God's aid we cannot defend them. 
We may strive to resist assaults upon our civil Consti- 
tution; but without his aid our strength shall be as 
cha£ We may aim to heal the breaches in that sacred 
instrument; but unless God undertake for us, they vrill 
not be healed. We may boldly offer to withstand 
the shock of batde when it comes; but unless he de- 
fend, we perish in the conflict In all things we are 
dependant on him who setteth up one and putteth down 
another, and who as easily controls nations as he does 
men. 

Finally, there is no hope for this nation but in prayer. 
When we become indevout, we shall be scattered and 
peeled. Nations originally ungodly, may lor a season 
survive a state of profligate infidelity and depravity; 
but a nation originally devout, cannot part with its re- 
ligion and retain its national honor and prosperity. 
Greece uid Rome, with all their foul idolatries, were 
not quickly destroyed; but Jerusalem was suddenly 
and fearfully overwhelmed. So will it be with us. 
Surrounding nations may am and survive. But if 
we torn to idols, we rush to fearful ruin. The foun- 
dations of this government were laid with pious hands. 
It was reared with solemn invocations to Jehovah, and 
was defended by the supplications of devout, warring 
hosts. When it shall come to shelter the prayerless 
and pTO&ne, its ofl^ will cease. Then God will blot 
it firom the earth, and comnussion holier men to rear up 
millenial institutions in its place. Let us not suppose 
that the piety of our ancestors will save their degener- 
ate children firom this deserved doom. Remember the 
Savior's warning to the Jews, '' Think not to say with- 
in yourselves,' < We have Abraham to our fiatther;' for 
God IB able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham." No wrath is so consuming as that which 
fidla on a peofde whom God has Uessed in vain. The 
Jews axe an exan^le. Like them we are Uessed — in 
mercy may we never share their withering curse ! 



Original. 
TRUE GREATNESS. 

BT H. J, cox. 

Tavs greatness consists in active benevolence, firom 
pure and Christian motives — in doing good to others 
without the expectation of receiving any recompense, 
other than that which is ever the result— an approving 
conscience. In this are embraced all those acts of sel^ 
denial which we are called to perform, in relieving the 
distresses and afflictions of our fellow beings, and the 
obligations we are under to use eveiy effort that will 
be ctrndndve to the happiness and welfare of soctely. 
And in thus acting we promote our own happineaa. 
For this is the true source of social enjoyment— to 
have out own concentrated in that of others. Hence, 
I say the greatest amount of happiness consists in a 
purely benevolent action, securing to us the approbik 
tion of Crod and our own conscience. 

When about to perform an act of this kind, we must 
banish from our mind all selfishness, and be guided by 
a higher and nobler object than the promotion of our 
own aggrandizement — ^we should be actuated by a sin- 
cere desire for the wel£BLre and happiness of mankind* 
Then will our peace flow as a river, and our righteous* 
ness as the vraves of the sea. 

But how little is this greatest of all virtues prae- 
ticed ! Many laud it to the skies, and all are constrain- 
ed to acknowledge its superiority ; but how seldom do 
they display it in their actions! Let us conunenoe 
anew and make good our profession. If we love viiw 
tue, let us practice it. We will not quarrel about dia* 
interested benevolence. There is an object worth at- 
taining in the practice of this virtue, as in every oth- 
er — an inducement held out by our Creator; and that 
inducement is, as before stated, the enjoyment of the 
most perfect happiness to which it is possible for us to 
attain. 

There are some, indeed, engaged constantly in prac- 
ticing this virtue — some who have lived whole lives of 
devotedness to it Howard, Peter the Great, and oth- 
ers, were remarkable for their acts of benevolence. 
What could have induced Howard to visit the loth- 
some dungeons of Europe, exposing himself to the 
poisonous effluvia of damp and filthy prisons, but an 
ardent, sincere desire to alleviate the sufferings and 
misfortnnes of his fellow beings 1 This wsd his sole 
object, vrithout regard to personal ease or sacrifice. He 
was actuated by benevolence. Thus he went forward 
with firm reliance on his God, believing that if he fell 
it would be in a glorious cause. He did fall. And in 
that fall he shed a halo of glory around his name, that 
will have its influence upon others, so long as there is 
found in man any latent propensity to perform acts of 
kindness and labors of }ove. 

I urge it upon Christians, that they permit no unhal- 
lowed desire to actuate them. Let their hearts be filled 
with holy zeal for the cultivation of this virtue. Let 
us feel that it is our duty, and so act that we may at- 
tain a reward which fedeth not away. 
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THE CORSAIR'S BRIDE. 

rOUZTDKD OK 7ACT. 
I. 

MoRK with her golden floods of light 
Had chas'd the ehon shades of night; 
And o'er the wave that sullen slept 
There scarce a floatuig zephyr crept 
But on its surface, calm and even, 
With masts that look'd erect to heav*n, 
A hark whose form betoken'd speed 
Like that which wings the arrowy reed 
From bended bow, in airy flight — 
Now eager sought the murderous fight: 
But not the strife that heroes greet. 
When sons of warring nations meet, 
On that arena vast — to bleed 
For country's weal, or honor's meed. 
No, in that floating prison cag'd, 

There dwelt a corsair's outlaw'd bantj^ 
Who, in their thirst for plunder, wag'd 

War 'gainst the flag of every land. 
Their bosom's darling passion — ^hate- 
Gave to their victims but one fate, 
And supplicants, who life would crave. 

But wing'd the moment of their doom— 
Their winding-sheet the briny-wave. 

Its coral depths their early tomb ! 

II. 
In lenith pride the God of day 
Now darts below his fiercest ray— 
The winds, that o'er its surface sweep, 
Have wreath'd in wavy curls the deep: 
The sea boy, treading swift the shrouds, 
Climbs to the region of the clouds. 
And, joyful, from his giddy height. 
Aloud proclaims, "A sail in sight!" 
Wide-spread as searbirds' wings, each sail 
Receives the fresh and fav'ring gale. 
The ruffian band for murderous duty 
Prepare, and dream of naught but booty. 
And friends who would not brave the field. 

To fight for country or for fame. 
With hearts 'gainst every virtue steel'd. 

Now firom the helpless haste to claim. 
Without remorse, their well-eamed store. 

And the wave crimson with their gore! 
•in. 
Six long and anxious hours have pass'd — 
How watch'd the sun's receding ray ! 
The tremblers wish each beam the last 
That lights the corsair to his prey ! 
But night no firiendly mantle gives. 
To screen the lonely fugitives; 
For, firom the eastern wave aris'n, 
The moon ascends the vault of heav'n, 
And bright as warrior's bumish'd helm, 
Rides stately through the starry realm. 
1 



Swift as the winds her coone that urge. 
The corsair*s bark divides the surge. 
And the loud trumpet's deaf 'ning cry 
Airests the crew that fain would fly — 
Fly, like the lone and trembling bird. 
When thirsting vulture's scream is heard ! 
In vain th' ill-fated bark puqnied. 
Hath sought the corsair to elude; 
For to her unarm'd deck transferr'd. 
Soon — soon the pirate chief is heard 
To ask in tones that might appall 

Hearts that before ne'er quak'd with fear. 
The quick surrender of their all— 

The firuits of many a toilnspent year. 

IV. 

The corsair counts the yielded store. 
And, having all, still asks for more- 
Points, fiend-like, to the yawning wave. 
And bids the tremblers see thei|f grave; 
Oft from its sheath each blood-stain'd blade 
Leaps, and with threat'ning ire b swayed. 
At length, the fruitless menace done, 
Destruction's hellish work's begun. 
In vain, on bended knee inclin*d. 
They ask but life, all else resigned. 
The mariners with bandag'd eyes 

First headlong take the fatal leap. 
Next with a shriek that rends the skies, 

A female form divides the deep, 
And clinging closely to her side 
Her lord too sinks beneath the tide. 

T. 

And who are they, ill-fated pair. 

Whose prayer in vain to heav'n ascends — 
Thus forc'd to die they know not where, 

Their fate unknown to widow'd friends 1 
They both in India's burning clime 
Had spent of life its sunny prime, 
And now when time, to mark its close. 
Had deck'd their heads with wintiy snows. 
Again were seeking Europe's shore, 
To leave their childhood's home no more. 
One only child — ^fruit of their love. 

Was nurtured with their tenderest care. 
And daily to the throne above, 

Her name was home in fondest pray'r. 
Alas! they httle knew or felt 
In form so fidr such frailty dwelt! 

VI. 

Borne, trembling, firom her lone retreat. 
Behold the maiden at the feet 
Of him whose mandate seal*d the doom 
That gave her sire a watery tomb — 
Whose hands the blood did late imbrue 
From which her own its fountain drew. 
Like sunbeams lingering on the peak, 

Where sleeps the mountain's gather'd snow 
Wav'd Ughtly o'er her paUid cheek. 

Her golden hairs didievel'd flow : 
And eyes of light where one might find 
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Original. 
WEEP NOT. 

BT XI88 X. DK V0BX8T. 

** Sorrow not as those who have no hope,*' 1 Thes. iv, 13. 

WxKP not, O weep not for the dying — 

Weep not for the mold'ring dead, 
If in Jesus' arms they're Ijring — 

If his love is oW them shed. 
O 'tis hut a sweet releasing 

From the earth-bom, su&ring day : 
Soon their songs shall be unceasing 

In a land of living day. 
Soon, array'd in garments glorious, 

Earthly sorrows shall be o'er — 
Over ain and death victorious. 

They shall reign for evermore. 
See ye not those seraphs hast'ning 

Upward to Jehovah's seati 
How their glifring crowns they're casting 

At their blessed Savior's feet! 
Hear ye not those echoes ringing 

Through yon brilliant arch above 1 
Vol. I.— 28 



The rainbow's loveliest hues combined, 
Were rais'd to meet the Gorgon glare 
Of his who mock'd awhile her pray'r. 

TII. 

Frail thing! and dost thou ask a life 

That must with blackest crime be stain'd 1 
And wouldst thou live th' unwedded wife 

Of one to outlaw'd butchery trAin'dl 
Should e'er a mcther't love be thine, 

Thine were the fruit of guilt and sham»— 
Born on the scaffold to resign 

Life, and to desecrate thy name! 
Goy then, nor let thy craven fears 
Prolong a life of guilt for years- 
Go; and with her, now freed from care, 
Whose name thy lips first lisp'd in pray'r. 
Seek the cold slumber of the grave, 
Ere guilt hath stain'd thee, in yon wave ! 

Till. 

Full many a moon.halh wax'd and wan'd 
Since love of life had first enchain'd 
The maiden, onoe by sire ador'd. 
In guilty love to pirate lord; 
And ofl did he for whom she enr'd 

Turn fri>m his comrades loud appeal— 
Which ever^ day, nay, hour was heard, 

*<The dead no secrets can reveal." 
But, mov'd at length, he dragg'd the bowl. 

To her the fetal draught was giVn, 
And, from its clay releas'd, the soul 

Of Leila sped, perhaps (?), to heaven. 
Thus guilty Uv'd-^thus early died. 
Unwept, unmonm'd, the Corsair'a Biide! 

T. OvTxmsBiiios. 



'Tis our sister spirits singing 

Praises to Redeeming love. 
Hinder not thy friends, though dying — 

Bid them hasten to their rest; 
Why should ye be mourning—- sighingi 

They will be for ever blest 
Lo! they shout with exultation, 

Heaven is beaming on their hee . 
Thanks to God for this salvation! 

Jesus gives them dying grace. 
Ho! ye surely would not call them 

From the realms of blessedness. 
Yet to bear what might be&U them 

In a sinful world like this? 
Drii^ your own brief cup of anguish. 

Bear your cross in humble feith. 
Then when heart and strength shall languish. 

Ye may also joy in death. 
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ax BXT. H. r. LTTX. 

** There remaineth a rest for the people of God.** 



Mt rest is in heaven, my rest is not here; 
Then why should I murmur when trials are neart 
Be hushed my dark spirit! the worst that can come 
But shortens thy journey, and hastens thee home. 

It b not for me to be seeking my bliss. 
And building my hopes, in a region like this; 
t look for a dty which hands have not piled — 
I pant for a country by sin undefiled. 

The thorn and the thistle around me may grow— 
I would not lie down upon roses below ; 
I ask not my portion, I seek not rest. 
Till I find it for ever in Jesus' breast 

Afflictions may damp me, they cannot destroy ; 
One glimpse of his love turns them all into joy ; 
And the bitterest tears, if he smile but on them. 
Like dew in the sunshine, grew diamond and gem. 

Let doubt, then, and danger, my progress oppose ; 
They only make heaven more sweet at the close; 
Come joy, or come sorrow — ^whate'er may befall, 
An hour with my God will make up for it alj. 

A scrip on my back, and a staff in my hand, 
I march on in haste through an enemy's land; 
The road may be rough, but it cannot be long. 
And I'll smooth it with hope, and cheer it with song. 



LIFE. 

This life, what is it? say — 

A peevish April day; 
A little sun, a little rain, 
And then night sweeps along the plain. 

And all things fade away. 
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Original. 
THE RECLAIMED.* 

BT 610. WATXRHAK, JB. 

— • 

«I WILL not endure it — ^I am determined I will not 
If I cannot have my own way, I will stay no longer. 
What is right is right; but if this ia right I do not 
want to have any thing to do with such right But 
Btill she is my mother— she has always been very kind 
to me, and I ought not to feel thus. I know it is 
wrong; but how can I help iti She has strictly for- 
bidden me to associate with him, and now he has gone 
home, and I do not know that I shall ever see him 
again. And this is all through her. How can I en- 
dure it? I will go where I shall not be bound down 
by her whims. She shall know that I have rights 
which are not to be trampled upon." 

Such thoughts passed rapidly through the excited 
mind of Edgar Williams on that sad night in which 
he resolved to quit for ever the paternal roof, and cast 
himself on life's tempestuous wave. They were the 
thoughts of a wayward youth, who, for the sake of en- 
joying undisturbed his own way, was willing to give 
np the peace and comfort of home, and seek his happi- 
ness among strangers. 

£dgar*s mother resided in one of those pleasant Til- 
lages of New England which, situated on the shore of 
the broad Atlantic, are celebrated for their beautiful 
scenery, and the salubrity of the air which surrounds 
them. It was built upon a slightly undulating spot; 
and while high hills protected it behind and before, the 
aver restless waves of the Atlantic continually rushed 
along the cragged clefts of its rocky beach. Its inhab- 
itants were industrious and intelligent; for this was one 
of those numerous and happy places in New England 
which are blessed with a large and flourishing academy. 
Many of its inhabitants had been drawn together from 
the desire of affording to their children that best of 
earthly blessings — a good education. And the spire of 
the sanctuary, rearing its lofty head by the side of that 
of the academy, pointed out this spot to the observing 
traveler as the residence of piety, virtue and intelli- 
gence. 

In this village Edgar's father was bom, lived, and 
died. He had been a merchant, who, by strict hones- 
ty and attention to business, had amassed considerable 
property; but what was far better, by his consistent 
piety he had won the respect and affection of all who 
knew him. But '< arise ye and depart; for this u not 
your rest," was the inflexible mandate of Jehovah, as 
given by his holy prophet; and it has never been re- 
pealed. In the midst of his days and in the height of 
his usefulness was Edgar's father summoned to depart 
to his rest, leaving behind him a wife and three chil- 
dren to lament his loss. Edgar's mother now felt her 
responsibilities doubled. She possessed all that native 



* The style of this article might lead the unwarned reader 
to suspect that it is mere fiction ; but we have received such ex- 
planations from the writer as convince us that this is not the 
case.— Eds. 
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energy and decision of character which pecnliariy fitted 
her for the important duty now devolved upon her. 
But want of confidence in her own abilities led her to 
that Being who has said, ''I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee." Nor did she seek his aid in vain. 

AVhen arrived at a suitable age, Edgar was sent to 
the academy to pursue his studies. Here he became 
intimately acquainted with one of his dass-mates— a 
youth of about his own age-— from the west Henry 
Thompson was the son of wealthy parents, who had 
emigrated from New England. They wished to see 
their son brought up in the same manner as they 
themselves had been; and to accomplish this, they re- 
solved to send htm to the «land of steady habits" to 
receive his education. But unfortunately for them- 
selves and their son, they forgot that the best place fixr 
him was under the parental roof and guiding hand of 
a &ther. Under a mistaken feeling they supplied him 
with money for the gratification of every desire, sup- 
posing in this way to compensate the loss of the joys 
of home, and the pleasures of domestic intercourse. 
With the seeds of human degeneracy sown in his 
heart, and with such facilities for their development, it 
is not surprising that Henry Thompson gave early iiH 
dications of innate corruption. He however possessed 
noble traits of character, which blinded his firiends to 
his faults. He was generous, high-minded, and fond 
of study ; and possessed that ready wit whidi made 
him an agreeable companion and a welcome guest It 
is not to be wondered at that Edgar became warmlj 
attached to him, and desired to be much in his com- 
pany. For this purpose he strongly and repeatedly 
solidted his mother to recdve Henry into the family as 
a companion for himself. But the policy of sudi a 
course was doubtful, and his mother hesitated long, and 
finally gave her cpnsent with reluctance. She knew 
that it yns easier to instill bad prindples than to eradi- 
cate them ; and solidtude for her son made her anxioos 
that he should have companions who would lead him 
in the path of rectitude. 

The evil influence which Henry exerted over hia 
companion was for a long time unperceived. Maternal 
love was vigilant to detect the first developments of 
wrong; but the mother cannot know the hejlbt of h^ 
son. She cannot see the evil which may be implanted 
within its secret recesses. Nor can she perceive those 
hidden influences which silently nourish and strength- 
en it 

Mrs. Williams soon found that Henry's infloenee 
over her son was unlimited. She had fondly thought 
that he possessed suffident native strength of mind 
and decision of character to think and act for himerif. 
But whether it arose fix>m similarity of dispositions and 
trains of thought, or from some other cause, she soon 
ascertained that the feelings and desires of Henry were 
a very good index to those of Edgar. Maternal solid- 
tude dreaded, as well it might, such a power, invading 
as it were the rights of domestic influence. A thooe- 
and schemes were suggested to her mind to obviate the 
difficulties whidi she foresaw might arise, and were 
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«Dly exchanged for othera more planeible In appearance 
if not in reality. She at length found that under the 
diigniae of a friend ehe was nourishing a viper in the 
bosom of her own &mily, whose envenomed sting had 
abeady inflicted a deadly wound. A separation was 
deemed absolutely necessary. But how to effect this 
and attain the desired result was a subject of anxious 
solicitude. While she was deliberating, time was 
paaring away. And while parental indulgence on 
the one hand tempted to delay, maternal duty on 
the other prompted to immediate action. At length 
the final step was taken. Henry T. was informed that 
he could be accommodated no longer. A letter which 
he received about the same time from his friends, deter- 
mined him to return home. And a few days afterward 
he bade a final adieu to his fiiends, his instructors, and 
the village. 

Edgar's grief and vexation at this event exceeded all 
bounds. The kindness of his mother and sisters, in- 
stead of softening, seemed only to exasperate him ; and 
after a few days of unhappiness and gloom, he formed 
the desperate resolution already mentioned, with the 
determination rather of a maniac than of a youth in 
bis sober senses; and urged on by the restless and now 
ungovernable spirit which had taken possession of his 
bosom, he left the home of his childhood to seek among 
■trangen that happiness which he had spumed at his 
own fireside. 

It would be impossible to attempt an adequate de- 
scription of the grief which on that sad evening in- 
vested the hitherto happy &mily of Mrs. Williams. 
The table, with its snow-white cloth, was spread for the 
evening meaL But no one felt the least disposition to 
disturb the general stillness. The clock on the mantle 
poisued its monotonous course unheeded With this 
single exception all was silent as the grave. Thoughts 
too deep for utterance were rapidly passing through the 
mind of each one, while grief seemed to hold an un- 
diaputed sway over the whole. 

There is something peculiarly touching in a moUia^s 
grie£ When she bends in silence over the cold but 
beautiiul form of her first-bom-^-when her fond hopes 
of the future are all laid in the silent tomb, it often 
seems as if the strings which bound her to earth were 
suddenly sundered ; and she has but one desire remain- 
ing — to lay her body by the side of the object of her 
afiections, and to share with it the long, long sleep of 
death. But she may be comforted — she may be con- 
soled by the thought that her babe, though taken from 
her embrace, is resting in the bosom of its Savior, and 
is now rejoicing 

*< High in aalTttton and the climes of bliM.'' 
She may even rejoice under the reflection that although 
it will never return to her, yet she may go to it, and be 
re-nnited to part no more. 

But that mother who has been spared the bitterness 
of bereavement — ^whose ofispring have claimed her 
waking and her sleeping moments— who has watched 
the eartiest developments of their mental and moral 
Acuities with all the anxiety which a parent can feel, 



and who has viewed with joy the bud just bursting 
into bloom, sAe only can tell what the bitterness of that 
grief is which arises from affection slighted, and long 
cherished hopes suddenly destroyed by disobedience 
and ingratitude. In vain she looks to the future for 
consolation. There all is dark and gloomy. In the 
pati are buried the fondest hopes of her life; and in 
the present unmingled bitterness and grief becloud her 
sky. She seeks comfort from eveiy side, but in vain, 
until she seeks it from the throne of God. There she 
may, and if sought aright, there she will find that peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 

Such was the grief and such were the feelings of Mi& 
Williams in the present circumstances. As she sat in 
silence with her daughters, she remembered Him who 
had ever been near to her, and had sustained her in 
every trial and in every difiiculty. To him she com- 
mitted herself and her children, feeling that he was 
able to keep that which was committed to him until the 
final consummation of all things. 

Cornelia, the youngest daughter, was the first to 
break the solemn nlence of that sad evening. She 
saw, fiom her mother's countenance, the struggle that 
was going on within ; and while her own feelings were 
excited to a veiy high degree, her affection for her pSp 
rent led her to conceal them as much as possible. Al- 
though she had only reached the tender age of fifteen, 
yet she possessed the wisdom of a much more advanced 
period. Her chief happiness seemed to consist in lov- 
ing her friends and exerting her every faculty for their 
comfort and pleasure. Of a naturally ardent tempera- 
ment, her afl^tions for her friends were of the strong- 
est kind. And when she first ascertained that her 
brother had gone away, without so much as bidding 
his fiiends good-bye— when she felt that they had been 
separated without giving and receiving the parting ca- 
ress, that seal of pure and constant afiection, she 
thought she then knew what the bitterness of grief 
was. She would have hid her grief in the maternal 
bosom; but she quickly perceived from the sad counte- 
nance and weeping eye, that she knew not the e^th 
of a motha^s anguish. Fearing to increase it by a dis- 
play of her own feelings, she endeavored to hide them 
in the deep recesses of her own soul. But in vain. 
Like the mountain torrent, whose downward course 
may be impeded for a time, but whose gathering wa- 
ters, increasing in strength by every moment's delay, 
soon surmount every barrier, and rush onward with 
accelerated force and velocity, so her feelings, acquiring 
new strength from being pent up in her own bosom, 
were soon beyond her control; and barsting forth found 
no repose, until lost in the ocean of parental sympathy. 

*< Mother," she at length exclaimed, **mj Sabbath 
sdiool teacher told us last Sabbath that our blessed Sa- 
vior knows and feels all our pleasures and all our pains. 
When we are happy he rejoices widi us that he may 
increase our joy : and when we are distressed he sympa- 
thizes with us that he may alleviate our suffering. If 
he knows our feelings and sympathizes with us, surely 
he will assiBt us." 

1 
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«Tnie, my child " replied her tnothflr, "our divine 
Savior does sympathize with ue in every drcumstonoe 
of lift. He has promiied never to leave or forsake us 
if we put all our trust and confidence in him." 

«Bat, mother/' said Maiy, the eldest daughter, <<he 
has told us that he will be inquired of to do these 
things for us. It is only by communion with him that 
we can realize his sympathy for us." 

Such conversation had a most salutary influence in 
soothing their minds, and leading each to contemplate 
Him who has promised to be a friend in every time of 
need. The result may be readily anticipated-— it led 
them to a throne of grace. 

O, if there is any thing which resembles man to the 
pure spirits of heaven, it is his submission to the Divine 
willf under circumstances of trial and affliction. If 
there is one feature of religion mors lovely than anoth- 
er, that feature is exhibited in the forgiveness of inju- 
ries ; and if there is one point in which female piety 
shines brighter and purer tiian another, it is when a 
mother seeks pardon for a disobedient and ungrateful 
child. Philosophers may produce their examples of 
nobleness of character, and poets may sing of the illus- 
trious deeds of those who have lived but to benefit their 
race; but in such a scene the greatest nobleness of hu- 
man nature becomes allied to the pure, and gentle, and 
peacefiil spirit of heaven, and humanity becomes al- 
most lost amid the bright companionship of kindred 
spirits of celestial birth. 

Let ns leave for a time this interesting ciicle, and 
pursue the wayvrard steps of him who was the cause 
of all this sorrow. 

As the curtains of the evening began to be spread 
around the blue canopy of the sky, inviting all anima- 
ted being to sweet repose, Edgar Williams began to 
ieel more than before, the baseness of the part he was 
acting. His excitement of feeling had to some extent 
subsided ; and time brought with it reflection. Sepa- 
rated from all he held dear^-«k>ne— a stranger in the 
midst of strangers, all combined to force upon him a 
review of the part he had been acting. He early 
sought his pillow. But sleep, the bright messenger of 
heaven, fled far from his couch. In imagination he 
was once more at his still dear home. His sisters met 
his return fimm the studies of the day with their accus- 
tomed smile, and a fond mother's look of approbation 
shone upon him with all the calmness and peace of a 
■on-set sky. Conscious guilt made him turn from her 
view as unworthy the afi*ection of so kind a friend. 
The scene changes. The benignant smile, the look of 
affection is changed for that of sorrow — silent, but 
deep— which expressed but too plainly the deeper an- 
guish of the soul. She is seated by the small round 
taUe, which was usually spread after tea for books and 
woric The large family Bible lies open before her— 
that book, hallowed by so many endearing recollections 
and associations— that book which the father used 
when he took his littie boy upon his knee and instruct- 
ed him about his Creator. On its sacred page was en- 
rolled his name and the day of his birth, written by the 
1 



hand of that fiitfaer, who» upon a dying bed, gave hini 
his parting blessing, bidding him be obedient and duti- 
ful to his mother. By the side of his mother ats his 
sister Cornelia, with a tear just bursting from her eye 
as she thinks of the absent one, while close by the 
window sits his eldest sister Mary, casting her soft hlua 
eyes down the shady avenue, hoping, by the light of a 
full moon, to discern the prodigal letnming. As the 
vividness of the scene increases, he hears in gentle 
whispers the long silent but femiliar voice of his frither, 
asking, << What doest thou here, my soni" And m 
no answer b returned, assuming a severer tone, it cx- 
cJaims, 

<*Ketam, poor wanderer, quick return, 
And Mok thy injured parent's face." 

And as if to increase the effixt, it adds, «Is this fuUit> 
ling my last command, * Care fiir thy mother, boy t' " 

Such were some of the pictures which an excited 
imagination presented to his dirtracted mind. In vain 
he turned away from them; for at each sncoesnve slap 
new scenes arose to awake into action all the finer mn 
sibilities of his heart 

The body, wearied with physical and mental action, 
at length sunk to repose; but instead of resting the 
mind, it only imparted additional means by which to 
pursue the same course. At last the mom arose, bw^ 
tiful and serene. Not a single cloud could be seen to 
obstruct the beauty of the rising light All nature 
seemed animated and happy. Edgar arose and walked 
forth to enjoy the acene. His mind afforded a fine eon* 
trast to the calmness and serenity which pervaded all 
nature. He was undedded as to the course he should 
pursue. Conflicting emotions kept up a continual vrar- 
fare in his breast Reason and the better feelings of 
his heart bade him return. He longed once more for 
those smiles which illumined the home of his child- 
hood, and spread their mild and gentie lustre over die 
scenes of his youthful days. The stream of filial 9t- 
fection which had been so violendy interrupted and 
turned aade from its proper course, re-sought its for- 
mer channel. But a stronger passion now ruled with- 
in. Pride and the fear of ridicule bound him as with 
iron fetters. To return would be to acknowledge 
openly that he was wrong in the course he had adopt> 
ed. However much his conscience might approve such 
a decision, yet an open avowal was moro thm he was 
willing to make. And above all, he dreaded being an 
object of sport for his gay companions. 

His mind at length settied down upon something 
like a definite purpoee. Nineteen summers had rolled 
over his head — ^he had reached a sufficient age to think 
of doing something for himself— should he return, he 
might live and die, as his father had done before bim, 
in the place in which he was bom. Some months pre* 
vious he had become acquainted with a merchant fitim 
one of the large towns of the west, who had formeriy 
been connected in business witii his fether, and who of- 
fered him a situation in bis establidiment if he would go 
with him to the west He now determined to accept 
the offer; and, as Euripides has very truly said* ''tiie 
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youthfbl mind doM not lore to, griiive." lo he attempted 
to bury all his griels in the bright anticipations of the 
iutnie. Although conscience uttered her atom voice 
•gainst such a dedsion, yet he tried to bribe her with 
the promise of remitting part of his earnings to his 
ftiends at home. 

He now lost no time in canying his resolution into 
«fiect, but immediately started in pursuit of the phan- 
tom which he vainly endeavored to clasp to his breast 

To a cultivated mind the works of nature afford an 
inexhaustible store-house of pleasure and instruction; 
The different aspects which she assumes, as seen from 
different points, afford an almost endless variety, which 
please, but never cloy. To Edgar, who had known but 
little of the world beyond his native place, so long a 
journey oould not be otherwise than replete with in- 
terest The new objects which continually presented 
themselves to his attention, filled Ids mind with de- 
light Now a majestic river, surmounted by loAy 
banks, presents itMlf to his admiring gaze— a delight- 
ittl plain, large and fertile fiirms, scattered viUages, and j 
occasionally mountain scenery, resembling that of his 
native hills, came in to diversify the landscape. 

Almost before he was aware, and much before he 
desired it, he arrived at the place of his destination. 
He was kindly received by the former fiiend of his 
&ther, who redeemed his pledge ot admitting him as a 
dark in his store. Edgar's whole life had been spent 
among books, or the domestic employment of the fam- 
ily; and he knew but little of the duties before him. 
But that quickness of perception and diligence which 
had given him a high stand among his school>fellows 
in the academy, soon made him acquainted with the 
duties in which he was to be engaged. 

A year passed rapidly and pleasantly by. Near its 
dose he had written to his mother, informing her where 
he was and in what employed, and transmitting a check 
for $100. To this he received no answer. From what 
reason he knew not But a guilty conscience told him 
he deserved to be cast off for ever from those whom he 
had forsaken. From this point a gloom seemed to set* 
tie upon his countenance. His spirits were depressed, 
and his whole deportment indicated that something rest- 
ed heavily upon his mind. He endeavored to dissipate 
thesb gloomy feelings by going into the society of the 
gay and volatile, and sought ease from the reproaches 
of conscience amid the scenes of mirth. Here he was 
solicited to partake of the ezhilerating eup^ and drown 
the cares of li& in its sparkling contents. But to this 
he had the deepest aversion* The example of the 
Hechabites of old had been deeply impressed upon his 
mind by his &ther, and had made an impression never 
to be eradicated. He had long since resolved not to 
touch it himself^ and to discountenance its use among 
his firiends. 

The influence of the melancholy feelings which he 
cherished, perhaps more than any thing else, led him to 
abandon his situation as clerk, and engage in the spec- 
ulating plans which at that time filled every aspirant 
after wealth. At first he acted with great caution and 



was i^n the wtele sueoenfiil. But the too ordait 
desire of becoming rich, soon led him into that whirl of 
business which generally ends in vexation and disap- 
pointment 

In the spring of 1636 his business led him to a large 
and flourishing town in a neighboring state, where he 
expected to remain some months. Here he became 
acquainted with many of the first families in the place, 
and among others that of Mr. James Wellington, a 
gentleman of considerable wealth and influence. Mr. 
W.'s fiimily consisted of himself wife, and an only 
daughter, Eugenia, a young lady of about 18. They 
had had several other children. But death had home 
one and another from their embrace to the world of 
spirits, leaving only this one as a contfort for their de- 
clining years. From this feet it may easily be antici- 
pated that she was exceedingly dear to both. Every 
deaire of her heart was gratified as soon as made known. 
But with all these temptations surrounding her she was 
a consistent Christian. Her mother had been taught, 
by her many afliietions, the vanity and transitorineas 
of all things below the diy; and with maternal fond- 
ness and constancy she endeavored to impress the same 
truths upon the tender mind of her dau^ter. Nor 
were her efforts unattended with success. She saw 
her daughter growing up in the fear of God, a dutiful 
and pious girt 

This family Edgar was very fond of visiting. In 
the society of the parents he took great pleasure; for 
they were persons of refinement and cultivation. But 
in that of Eugenia, he forgot himself and .every thing 
save the being before him and his sister Cornelia. Al- 
though nearly three years had elapsed since his unna- 
tural separation torn his Mends, during which time he 
had heard nothing firom them, yet when he saw the 
'foir form of Eugenia his thoughts would insensibly 
wander back to the hills of his native place, and gaie 
once more upon her who had been the almost conatant 
companion of his earliest recollections. 

In the family of Mr. W. he was respected and even 
beloved. His talents were highly appreciated, and hie 
company always welcome. But it was not long befom 
he perceived, or thought he perceived, a half penaife 
expression begizming to rest upon the fair brow of 
Eugenia. As the evening breeze sometimes disturbed 
the dark ringlets which shaded her temples, he could 
occasionally discover a paleness which caused a singu- 
lar and inexpressible feeUng of no pleasurable chaiacter 
to arise in his breast One evening as they were sit- 
ting together alone^ admiring the beauties of a fine 
sun-let, Edgar ventured to su^^ a somewhat difiei- 
ent subject for their mutual reflection. Aa he changed 
the subject of conversation, he perceived a slight trsn^ 
bling pass over the frame of his companion. He al- 
most i^uddered. He feared to go &ither. He dared 
not stop there, and leave her in doubt as to his intsii- 
tions. A long silence ensued. At length he resumed 
the conversation, and opened to her fully Iris views tad 
feelings. As the subject was one which requind re* 
flection, he told her that his busuMsa would <aU him 
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away for a week, or peifaaiw more. At the end of that 
time he should like to know her decision. 

Now came the trial of Eugenia's faith. She really 
felt a strong attachment to Edgar. She loved without 
knowing why. But she remembered the exhortation 
of the Bible, "Be not unequally yoked together with 
onbelieverB.*' She knew that he made no pretensions 
to a profession of religion; yet she secretly hoped that 
after all he might be a true, although secret follower of 
the Redeemer. In this state of doubt sh^ did what a 
prudent child would do— submit the whole to the ad- 
vice and counsel of her parents. The mother freely 
expressed her views of the danger to which her reiig^ 
ious feelings would be exposed. 

''If at any time, my daughter,** said she, ''you 
should need counsel or advice on any point of Chris- 
tian duty, you cannot go to him — ^he would be a stran- 
ger to your feelings— he could not sympathize with 
your joys or alleviate your distresses. And although 
the unbelieving husband is sometimes converted through 
the instrumentality of a believing wife, it often happens 
that the active piety of the wife suffers severely from 
such a union.*' 

To this her fether assented, and added that he had 
other objections. Although Mr. Williams was a young 
man of talent, and a veiy pleasant companion for a 
short time, yet he was not the person whom he riiould 
select as a suitable companion for his daughter. There 
was a lightness about his maimer which always seemed 
to him to be assumed. Perhaps he was doing him in- 
justice in the thought; but he could not but think, at 
times, that all things were not as they appeared to be. 

Eugenia listened in silence. How to act she knew 
noL Her convictions of duty and the advice of her 
parents were on one side, and her own inchnations on 
the other. The struggle was short but severe. Her 
sense of duty prevailed. The only difiBiculty now was 
to communicate the result to Mr. Williams. Thatdeli- 
cate task her fether assumed. 

The appointed time arrived. Edgar, fuU of anxiety, 
lepaired to her residence to receive that intelligence 
which, as he then thought, was to be the certain index 
of his future happiness or misery. 

He stood alone. Eleven o'clock passed unheeded. 
The feelings which sweUed his bosom were unuttera- 
ble. He raised his eyes to heaven. They rested on 
a particular star, which brought home and friends to 
his memory with the vividness of reality. He remem- 
bered, when quite small, gazing at the same bright star 
with his sisters, and in the simplicity of childhoocf ask- 
ing his mother if the stars did not give light to the an- 
gels as they fled from heaven to earth. Home, with all 
the associations of earlier days, rushed wildly through 
bis brain. He thought his friends had cast him off. 
The beloved of his heart had rejected his suit, and what 
had he now to care fort The future seemed a dreary 
wilderness— the past but a dream of sorrow. He has- 
tily ooDoesved that all mankind hated him, and he re- 
solved, in hitter anguish, to forsake them alL 
1 



In early life, Edgar Willianis had formed a romantie 
idea of a sailor's life. He had often enjoyed a sail on 
the smooth waters of his native village, and had pic- 
tured to himself the great pleasure which those must 
enjoy who live on the bosom of the mighty deep. 
But now he looked at it with for difierent feelings. He 
had been disappointed, and among the waves of the 
ocean he now resolved to bury, if possible, all recoiled 
tion of the past In pursuance of this resolution, he 
hastily settled his business, departed for New York, 
engaged himself on a coasting vessel, and was soon on 

the bosom of the Atlantic 

• • • • • ' • 

It was a dark night of October. For four days and 
nights a continued storm had beat upon their little baik, 
threatening at every moment to bury its hapless crew 
beneath the foaming billows. Exhausted with oontin* 
ued watching, their reckoning lost, and provisions nearly 
consumed, little hope remained of ever again reaching 
port in sale^. Distant friends and relatives came up be* 
fore their minds. The sins of a liie-time rushed quick- 
ly before their mental vision; and death and etemi^ 
seemed present realities. As morning began to dawn 
all were horror-stricken at the si^t which the day re- 
vealed. Just before them was a bold and locky shores 
against which the gale was furiously driving them. 
The awiiil sound of the waves dashing and breaking 
upon the rocks, the howling storm, and the prospect of 
a dreadful death, filled the stoutest heart with dismay. 
But ere they had Ume to reflect, they were mounting 
the wave which bore them to the difis. A moment 
more and the vessel was a wreck, and the souls of 
many were in eternity. 

These scenes of distress called together in a body the 
neighboring inhabitants to aid the surviving sufferers. 
High on the beach may be seen a company of individ- 
uals gathering around the apparently lifeless body of 
some unfortunate sailor. Soon, however, signs of life 
are discovered. A female advances hentatingly as if 
anxious to assist, yet held back by some unseen power. 
She approaches nearer — a loud shriek bursts upon the 
ear of the multitude, and Cornelia Williams sinks by 
the side of a long lost brother, wrecked upon the rocks 
of his native village. Cornelia soon recovered, and 
had her brother conveyed to the nearest house. Med- 
ical aid was immediately in attendance, and she quickly 
dispatched a messenger to armounce the sad news at 
home. But swifter feet had preceded. A few mo- 
ments sufficed to bring them to the aoene of suflfering. 

It would be impossible to describe the feelings of his 
fHends at that moment The mother gazed with trem- 
bling, and with that love which none but a mother can 
know. The sisters forgot the wanderer as Aey viewed 
the form of their long lost brother. There he lay, un- 
conscious of all around him, a son and a brother, seven- 
fold dearer than ever. 

For two weeks Edgar recognized no one. Hie 
thoughts dwelt upon the past, as was evident from the 
broken expressions which fell from his lips. Remorse 
seemed to take hold upon him, and preyed undisturbed 
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apon his conadeiice. At the end of two weeks re- 
turning reason began to exhibit iteelC It would be 
impossible to describe the scene which followed a re- 
taming consciousness of his true situation. The re- 
cognition of his mother and siiters brought him once 
more to the verge of the tomb. As he slowly recov- 
ered, it was evident that he was changed. In a word, 
he was now a heart-broken penitent. As he narrated 
to his mother the transactions of the last four yean, soi^ 
row and shame drew forth the tear of penitence, while 
the mother wept to receive to her embrace the return- 
ing prodigal. 

As his vigor returned, he resolved to consecrate him- 
self to that Being who had watched over him in all his 
steps. He could rejoice that disappointment had been 
his lot, as it had been the means of bringing him to a 
knowledge of his true character. He could exclaim, 
*< Before I was afflicted I went astray ; but now I keep 
thy word." He felt it his duty to connect himself 
wiUi the people of God; and at the first opportunity 
he solemnly and publicly consecrated himself to God. 
For the first time they were permitted to sit together at 
the table of the Redeemer, 

"And dwell In that happiest place-* 
The place of his people's abode; • 
Where saints in an ecstasy gaze, 
And hang on a crucified God." 

£<dgar represented to his mother in glowing lan- 
guage the present and prospective greatness of the 
west He described its soil, its climate, its people, and 
its institutions, and frequently expressed the desire of 
returning thither. There was a spot where he thought 
he would like to reside. But a few years had elapsed 
dnce it was the abode of savage men. Now a city had 
arieen to prove the power of intelligence over igno- 
rance, and enterprise over slothfulness or misguided 
effort There literature and religion, in sweet concord 
•reached forth their blessings to every one who was wil- 
ling to receive them. It was long before Edgar's moth- 
er could enter into his feelings. Here were the home 
of her childhood and the graves of her fiiends. Be- 
neath a willow, in a comer of the village burying- 
ground, rested the remains of her husband. Yet she 
felt that the wishes of the living should be considered, 
and if possible complied with. Some months, howev- 
er, elapsed before she could consent to leave ibr ever 
the graves of her ancestoxs. 

During £dgar*s absence his eldest sister had been 
married to a young merchant of the place, who was 
now engaged in a prosperous business, and therefore 
deemed it impradent at present to make any change of 
location. 

It vnm a lovely moming about the middle of May, 
when Edgar, with his mother and sister Cornelia, bade 
adieu to the village, and were on the way towards their 
Ihtnre residence. The course was the same that Edgar 
took more than five years before. But how difierent 
now were bis feelings. The scenery was the same, 
and he still viewed it with the greater admiration, as 
his friends sympathized with him in his feelings. The 



pleasure of his sister was complete. But an occasional 
sigh told that her mother's thoughts lingered upon the 
scenes she had left. Two weeks passed by before Aey 
arrived at the place of their destination. The setting 
sun was just gilding the spires of the numerous church- 
es and roo& of some of the higher buildings on Satur- 
day evening as they entered the city. 

On the following morning Edgar conducted his moth- 
er and sister to a place of worship which he had visited 
on a former occasion. It was the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. As they entered, the full-toned organ ushered 
in the solemn services. It was the communion Sab- 
bath, and the sermon was appropriate to the occasion. 
Before entering upon the commemoration of a Savior's 
love, the usual invitation was given to all professors 
who might be present to participate. Edgar rejoiced at 
this opportunity of uniting with the people of God, 
although called by a different name from himself, in 
this delightfrd service. His thoughts reverted to the 
scenes of his past life, and then to the transactions of 
Calvaiy. His heart held communion with God. But 
a sudden change came over his feelings. As he arose 
from the altar to return to his seat his eye rested on the 
face of Eugenia Wellington. Unconscious of each 
other's presence, they had been kneeling side by side 
to receive the emblems of a Savior's suffering love. A 
meeting at such a place, and under such circumstances, 
changed the course of his thoughts. How she came 
to be in this place he knew not Her home was far 
distant He had parted from her expecting to see her 
no more. In vain did he tiy to check his meditations, 
because it was the Sabbath day. In vain did he en* 
deavor to recall the solemn transactions in which he 
had just been engaged. As soon as the benediction 
was pronounced, he hastily looked around to see where 
she was. His eye followed her. As he walked slowly 
through the aisle, he perceived that she lingered. They 
met in the vestibule, and such a meeting! They 
seemed intuitively to apprehend that their feelings were 
reciprocal. As they all walked away together, Euge- 
nia informed Edgar that her parents had removed to 
this place about two months before. But why need 
we Ungerl Suffice it to say that inasmuch as the 
great objection to their union was now removed, the 
parents no longer refused their assent Afier a few 
months delay they were united in the bands of matri* 
mony; and to this day continue a happy couple, 
walking in the fear of God and striving to maintain a 
conscience void of offense towards God and towards 
men. 



THE CURSE. 

That perfect happiness which reigned 
In Eden's bower, was sudden changed ; 
The smile, the innocence, the joy. 
The bliss, the heaven without alloy, 
The fullness of perfection's height 
Sank down in shades of endless night! 
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UFHAjf*8 Mbhtal TaiLoaoTHr.— Elements of Mental Phi' 
leeofhifi embracing the two departnunte of the hUelleet and 
Seneibilitiee^ in two Volumes. By Thomas C. Vjpham^ Pro- 
fessor qf Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bovodoin Collsge. 
Nets York. Harper ^ Brothers. 1841.— The fim particular 
In which this diflTere from former treatises on the same subject, 
is the three fold division under which it cont^plates the Mind, 
Tls., the Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will. The usual 
division has been into the Understanding and the Will. This 
Tendered the science perplexing to the student. It gave mental 
philosophy no appearance of orderly division and arrangement. 
Why the Sensibilities should be classed under the Will or the 
Intellect, no writer could satisfactorily explain, and no pupil 
could clearly perceive. Whereas the instant the mind lights 
upon the division of Mr. Upham, the whole subject is simpli- 
fied, and is easily and pleasantly pursued by the pupil. 

Theughtt FeeUngf and AeUon or Volition, are states of mind 
Into which may be resolved all that comes within the sphere 
of human consciousness. These are Mr. Upham's divisions in 
his work on Mental Philosophy. The propriety of this distinc- 
tion is made very plain, in the first volume of the work ; or 
nther, it is illustrated in a satisfactory manner, for it seems to 
111 no argument is necessary to render it plain. What conscious' 
ness approves, needs no vindication. 

The Urn volume treats of the Intellect. It is the Intellect 
that perceives; as for example, while I look at the paper before 
me and watch the motions of my pen, I refer ceruin slight sen- 
ations produced in my mind by the letters as they are formed, 
to the moving pen, and the paper; and my notice of the 
letters as the causss of these slight sensations is denomina- 
ted psreeption. When the mind dwells on an absent object 
till similar menul impressions are made as when the objects 
were present, the menul state is call ed conception. The states 
of mind are classed under intellectual states ^ an external 
origin, (such as the precedingO and intellectual statee qf an 
internal origin. The internal states are, original suggsstion^ 
■uch as the ideas of existence, personal Identity, unity, dura- 
tion, eternity, space, power, right and wii>ng; conscioasnees, 
which is an internal intallectnal sute, as it properly has no 
direa relation to any thing extraneous to the mind. Here is a 
very subtle distinction, which our readers would hardly be at 
the pains to trace. Relative Suggestion or Judgment, Reason- 
ing and Imagination, are placed under this head. 

The Sensibilities are represented by Mr. Upham as distin- 
guished fh>m the Intellea in the form of antecedent and se- 
quent, as ob^ecu must be perceived by the intellect before the 
sensibilities can be awakened. The sensibilities are divided 
Into the natural and the moral, concerning which he makes the 
following remarks : 

"When we use the tenn hsart as expressive of a part of onr 
mental nature, we commonly have reference to the natural or 
pathematic sensibilities ; when we use the term ronsct'snec, we 
have reference to our moral sensibilities ; so that the distinction 
DOW in question is obviously involved in the common usage of 
lABgnage. In truth, alt the considerations, consciousness, the 
ordinary structure of language, and the Incidenul as well as 
the more formal and considerate remarks of writers, which were 
formerly brought forward to show the distinction b^ween the 
intellect and the sensibilities, in the more extended sense of 
the lauer term, may also be adduced to show a well-founded 
distinction between the natural and the moral sensibilities." 

The natural sensibilities are subdivided into emotions and de- 
sires, the former preceding and giving rise to the latter. It will 
interest our readers to peruse the following remarks on the emo- 
tions of bekuty: 

" There are many objecu which excite the emotion of beauty ; 
that Is, when the objecu are presented, this emotion, in a greater 
or leas degree, immediately exists. These objects we call beau- 
tiful. There are other objects which, so far from exciting pleas- 
ant emotions whhin us, are either indlfll^rent, or cause feelings 
of A decidedly opposite character, so that we speak of them as 
dtfoimed or disgusting. If there were no emotions, pleasant or 
unpleasant, excited by either of these classes, or if the emotions 
I 



which th«y cause were of the same kind, we should apply to 
them the same epithets. So fltat the ground of distlncticD, 
which, in speaking of these different objects, we never fail to 
make, appears to exist in our own feelings. In other words, we 
call an object beautiful because it excites within us pleasant 
enaotlons, which, in the circanstaucas of the case, we cannot 
well ascribe to any other cause. And when we prefer to say, 
In other terms, that an object has beauty, we obviously mean 
the same thing, viz., that the object has a trait or quality (per- 
haps we may find it difficult to explain precisely what it Is) 
which causes these emotions." 

As we are crowded into a small space for present noticss, wt 
will defer other remarks on this volume; as we shall have oc^ 
casion to notice hereailer another production of this author, on 
the wm, which we have not yet perused. 

A Plba for thb iNTBMPsnATB. By David M. Reese, M. 
D., late Prqfseeor qf the Theory and Practice qf Physic m the 
Albany Medical College. New York. John S. Titylor ^ Co. 
1841.— This liule volume is designed to excite pity for the in. 
temperate, who are represented as the victims of a dreadful 
disease, induced by the use of strong drinks, and whose pains 
are allayed for the time by alcohol. At the same time the intel- 
lect of the inebriate is enfeebled, and he can no longersommon 
to his aid the mental and moral energy he once posssHsd to 
battle with his foe. The Doctor deems a Hospiul or Sober-house 
an all-important means of effecting the cure of this most unfor- 
tunate class of patienu. He thinks every habitual drunkard 
should be treated as a monomaniac, and should receive nothing 
but kindness and sympathy in public and private— Uiat he 
should be soothed, reasoned with, restrained, and induced to 
pledge himself to total absdnence by a bond, in the following 
form: 

*' This agreement made this day of 1841, between 

A. B. of the first pan, and C. D. of the second part, witneeseih, 
thatA.B. isheld and bound toC. D. in the following pledge 
and obligation, that from and after the date hereof A. B. con- 
sents and promises, that he will not allow himself; under any 
pretext whatever, to drink any form of ardent spirits, or wine, 
or porter, or beer, or cider, or any other intoxicating llquon^ (ex- 
cept only the sacramental use of wine,) so long as I live. 

" The condition of the above obligation is such that If the 
said A. B. shall so far forget himself at any time hereafter, as to 
violate in a single instance this his voluntary promise, he will 
promptly confess his sin to C. D. or one of the parties who are 
witnesses, and whose names are hereunto annexed, and again 
renew his bond ; or falling to do so, and to observe his vow of 
total abstinence thereafter, he hereby consents that this insuu- 
ment of writing may be used and produced as the evidence of 
his guilt and shame, and a testimony that he has broken a sol- 
emn vow delibentely and religiously made ; thereby forfeiting 
his sacred honor, by violating an agreement entered into In the 
presence of (}od Almighty, and witnessed by the friends who 
with him have signed their names. 

**Jn testimony whsreqf the said A. B. has hereunto affixed 
his hand and seal in the presence qf his friend C. D. and other 
witneesss. So help him God. 

** Witnesses. 

B- E A. B. [Seal.] 

^' H- C. D. CSeal.] 

*< Where this bond Is adopted, the wife, parents, children or 
nearest friends should witness it, and with one of them it should 
be deposited for safe keeping, and A. B. should be assured that 
no one but the parties shall ever know of its existence, and 
that assurance should be sacredly kept." 

This production is an honor to its author, and will no doubt 
advance the interesu of the temperance reformation, which is 
now so strangely operating to save thousands and millions from 
temporal and eternal perdition. 



To CoBRBevoirnBHTs.— No communication will hsteafUrbe 
admitted into the Repository unless the name of the writer is 
given to the editors. Several articles now on hand will appear 
in following numbers. We cannot specify. 
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Original. 
SUMMBR 6L0RIE8. 

»T TBS IDITOB* 

Just now we were gazing at the beauties and breath- 
ing the fragrance of blushing spring. She came forth 
after lingering numths of preparation, bringing inimita- 
ble graces in her train. With ecstasy we watched her 
changing aqiects, waited on her movements, plucked 
the first blossom of the season, receiving it, perchance, 
as a token of God*s kindness — a fresh offering of his 
paternal love. 

But spring is gone, and is succeeded by laughing 
sommer, whose features sire all blithesome. Her mood 
is meny, and her tones are mirthfuL She tunes all her 
harps, and pours ten thousand strains of melody upon 
every passing breeze. The horn of plenty is by her 
side, and mortals are made happy by the sight of it. 
He who adorns, also fructifies the earth, that while the 
eye is charmed, life may be sustained. Now, at the 
divine command, all the secret powers of nature are in 
labor. The soil on every square inch of earth*s pro- 
ductive territory is busily ministering nourishment to 
the plants upon its sur&ce. The sun-beams journey 
downward with unwearied diligence, that they may 
bear a part in the kindly ministration. God sendeth 
these upon the errands of his love, and well and unre- 
mittingly do they execute his bidding. 

We should cultivate a relish for the charms of na- 
ture. They are pictures drawn by God's own pencil. 
Their conception as well as execution is his own, and 
therefore they display the mind of their great Author. 
The doctrine of a particular providence adds indescri- 
bable interest to all the works of nature. This is a doc- 
trine of Scripture. Our Savior vindicates it: **If God 
so clothe the grass of the field, will he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little fidthl" encouraging our 
trust in God by the very sentiment which some defec- 
tively taught Christians deny. 

In a late excursion, the beauty of the scenery carried 
me almost out of myselC I wondered how any person 
who can afibrd a residence in the country, should once 
think of enduring the aechuum of the diy in the sum- 
mer time. I say seclusion of the cityt for to be shut 
out firom nature is real seclusion. O give me the fresh 
breezes, and sheltering groves, and green fields, and 
gushing fountains, and purling streams, and the hill-tops 
and Tallies of these Miami regions, where I may breathe 
freely, and be charmed by the music of birds, and drink 
in pleasure with eveiy sense, before all the constrained 
and fiu^titious delights of pent-up city life ! 

In the dty we have this poor relief— we can enter- 
tain OQiaelves with pictures of the scenes from which 
VoL L— 89 



we are exiled. These pictures may be from the pencil 
or the pen. I prefer the latter. The following, trans- 
lated in my youth, is remarkable for its vividnessi 

SSSCHIPTIOir 07 THl YALX OF TBXPX. 

Tempo reposes between two lofty mountains, called 
Ossa and Olympus, which seem to have been ruptured 
and repelled asunder by supreme power. The valley 
environed around, stretches forty furlongs, while its 
breadth is not so many poles. Through the very midst 
flows the Peneus, a river swollen in its progress by 
tributary streams^ which pour their small contributions 
into its channel. The vale is by nature's own hand, 
threaded with innumerable or various walks or paths, 
curiously and beautifully wrought when the valley was 
opened to the light of day. Evergreens and shrubbery 
abound herein; not artificially trained, but growing in 
the rich luxuriance of unformed beauty, entwining the 
trees, creeping up the precipices, and with pliant and 
pendent charms, equaling or overtopping their firm 
props. The bind-weed shoots up every way, nourished 
by mountain soil, and spreading its shady covering over 
the rude rock, all reposing together undisturbed. Here 
spreads the verdant scene, which every one is in rap- 
tures as he pauses to gaze thereon. Over the plain 
and around the dells, groves of trees and shrubbery in- 
termingle and form enchanting arbors, where, during 
the sultry hours, all repsir and enjoy the luxurious re- 
treat Frequent fountains gush forth, and flowing in 
charming rivulets and purest streams of cool, sweet 
water, wind through the enchanted valley. How bra- 
cing to the enervated to plunge into these waters, and 
feel their renovating power pervade the weakened frame ! 
Birds of the most delicate and brilliant plumage, perch- 
ed in pairs on the waving boughs, gleefully utter their 
notes; especially some can swell their notes to the 
sweetest melodies, and pour their music upon the ear 
of charmed and enraptured travelers — who listen for- 
getful of care and toil— and go on their way refireshed 
by the soothing harmony. Each rivulet is sweetiy en- 
ameled with one or two of the paths just spoken o£ 
The beautiful river, Peneus, with placid majesty flows 
along through the midst of the vale, its current as gen- 
tie and even as purified oil. Its borden are graced with 
flowers; and groves of indigenous trees hang out their 
lofty branches, and spread their deep shade over the 
traveler who walks on the verge, or ssils on the bosom 
of the fairy stream, and zephyn breathe gentiy all along. 
The dwellers in this vale meet as friends, ofSdi in sweet 
concert their sacrifices, and in cheerful parties, enjoy 
unstinted the generous wine. Often their numerous 
altar sacrifices, and the incense liberally cast thereon, 
spread in the smoke of their hallowed fires, till fragrant 
odors fill the vale, and the travelere by land and wa- 
ter, inhale an atmoephero worthy of the gods. 
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Original. 
EXCURSION TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

BT PR0FX880B LARBABSS. 

Tai Whits Moantaimi of New Hampshire form a 
conspicuous and interesting point in the scenery of New 
England. From earliest childhood I had gazed on 
their srial summits with admiration and wonder. From 
the hill near which I first opened my eyes on this beau- 
tiful world, I might see, fiir above and beyond the tow- 
ers and steeples of the distant city that arose in that 
direction, the snow-colored peaks of those magnificent 
hills. When I left the place of my birth, and went 
many miles east, to spend the maturer days of child- 
hood, there still towered up before me those noble piles. 
From the hills that skirted the evergreen plains, on 
which was located the venerable institution where I spent 
the maturer days of youth, these mountains might 
still be seen. And when I had become a man, and set- 
tled in my own humble cottage, on a hill far from the 
ocean-dashed clifif where I had listened to the incessant 
roaring of the waves, there still rose up in solitary gran- 
deur, far above all intervening peaks, the granite sum- 
mit of Mount Washington. Nor could I travel in any 
direction without encountering, often as I ascended an 
eminence, the distant view of these everlasting moun- 
tains. They had become associated with the dreams 
of childhood, the reveries of youth, and the sober 
thoughts of manhood. I had often looked, at evening, 
on those lofty peaks, looming up into the clear sky, 
illuminated by the rays of the setting sun, and won- 
dered what might be concealed among their dark ravines 
and gloomy dells — ^what scenes of picturesque beauty 
might be enjoyed from their bright summits — ^what 
<* better land," what ftiry region might lie beyond. 

In the summer of 1836, having a few weeks of leis- 
ure, I resolved to visit these mountains. In company 
with several friends, I started on the excursion. We 
proceeded through a delightful country of varied scene- 
ry — ^lofty hills, deep vallies, broad rivers, and mountain 
torrents — till on the second day we arrived at Fryeburg, 
on the Saco river, thirty miles from the White Moun- 
tains, although it appears at their very base. Fryeburg 
is one of the most lovely spots on earth. It is a village 
of about one hundred houses, in a beautifUl valley, 
through which the Saco winds with a course so mean- 
dering, as to make a distance of more than thirty miles 
within sight of the village. This valley is encircled 
by lofty hills, rising one above another, with the White 
Mountains towering above the whole. Lovely, quiet, 
and peaceful as this place now appears, it was once the 
theatre of one of the most desperate and bloody battles 
that history or tradition has ever recorded. A century 
ago, this was the home of the Saco Indians, the most 
warlike and powerful of all the tribes of the north. It 
was ako the grand rendezvous of all the hostile tribes 
in this region, and was the principal link in the chain 
of communication between the tribes of New England 
and those of Canada. From this point they issued out 
in hostile incursions, carrying death to the settlements 
1 



for one hundred miles in every direction. Many a 
mother fell bleeding under the tomahawk — many an 
infant was dashed against the stones. A company was 
formed at Boston, under one of the most intrepid lead- 
ers of those brave times, for the purpose of breaking up 
this haunt of merciless savages. They went prepared 
to effect their purpose, or perish in the attempt. They 
made their way through an unbroken wilderness, more 
than fifty miles beyond the frontiers; found their ene- 
mies in their native recess ; posted themselves by a small 
lake that admitted of no retreat; and there fought, some 
of them in single combat by deliberate challenge, till 
scarcely one on either side was left to tell the story. 
The trunks of the trees, yet standing on the borders of 
the lake, attest after the lapse of a century the desper- 
ate conflict, of which they are the only surviving wit- 
nesses. Countless marks are yet seen, where the ball 
lodged in their trunks, and has been since extracted by 
the curious or the idle. 

After viewing this memorable battle-ground, and rest- 
ing for a night in the hospitable mansion of a venera- 
ble and honorable friend, we proceeded on our way, up 
the valley of the Saco, winding among precipitous hills, 
exhibiting at every turn the most varied scenery. When 
near the celebrated notch, where the hills approach so 
near the river's brink as to leave scarcely room for a 
carriage, we suddenly met a thunder storm. The river 
dashing along from rock to rode — ^the hiUs towering 
precipitously high up beyond the dark clouds— the rain 
pouring down in torrents — ^the thunder redoubled mani- 
fold by its reverberation among the hills, and the light- 
ning leaping from peak to peak, formed altogether a 
scene sublime beyond description. The whole com- 
pany, overwhelmed by their emotions, involuntarily 
stopped, in the open road. One of them, unable to re- 
strain his feelings, leaped fix>m his carriage, fell on his 
knees, then prostrated his &ce to the earth, and uttered 
ejaculations of admiration to the name of Jehovah. It 
was near this spot, where a few years before, a whole 
family had been overwhelmed by an avalanche from the 
mountain. A slide had started from the summit, and 
come down with resbUess force, bearing the huge rocks 
and trees with it. It was night The family, as it is 
supposed, were aroused from sleep by the thundering 
approach of the avalanche. They leaped from their 
beds, Uiey fled from their home, they ran for their lives, 
but rushed into the grasp of death. The avalanche, 
just before it reached the house, divided, going off in 
different directions, leaving the house uninjured, but 
overtaking the family, and burying every one of them 
deep beneath the ruins of the mountain. The house 
was standing when we passed. No living creature was 
seen about it, but a solitary mouse, which we scared 
from one of the deserted rooms. 

A few miles beyond this spot we came to the narrow 
defile called the notch. Here the river, now dwindled 
to a brook which a child might leap over, makes its 
way through a pass so narrow, as to afford but barely 
sufficient space for a carriage, while on each side the 
granite cliffs rise to a great height, sometimes perpen- 
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dicular, and sometimes jutting over as if about to fiill 
and crush the unwaiy traveler. After passing the notch, 
we came to an open but elevated plain, where we found 
B comfortable house of entertainment Here we rested 
for the night, intending to ascend the mountain in the 
morning. Arising in the morning bright and early, 
we procured a guide, and prepared for the ascent We 
plunged into a dense forest of evergreen, and with 
many a weary step clambered up the steep ascent As 
we proceeded, the trees became "few and far between,'* 
and dwindled to mere dwarfs. After climbing up, up, 
up, for a distance of about two miles, we reached the 
summit of the first mountain. This was a plain of 
great extent, commanding a fine view in every direc- 
tion. Here we saw the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton, the highest of the gproup, distant four miles. For 
more than three miles the path lay along this elevated 
table-land, with slight depressions and elevations, though 
gradually rising, exhibiting new views of distant scene- 
ry with every change of position, till we reached the 
foot of the last peak, that of Mount Washington itself. 
Here we rested for awhile, and took a refreshing drink 
of water from the clearest and coldest spring I ever 
saw. Thus prepared we commenced the tedious ascent, 
over naked rocks, broken into countless fragments, piled 
one above another, and bleached by the storms of ages. 
At last we gained the highest peak of this enormous 
pyramid. The atmosphere was clear, only a light cloud 
occasionally passed over the sun. This, however, added 
to the interest of the scene. The flitting shadow of a 
cloud, moving rapidly over the' mountain, and traced in 
its progress for many miles, as it was home south by 
the north wind, was a spectacle which I had often ad- 
mired in a hilly country, but which I had never before 
seen on so grand a scale. 

The view firom Mount Washington combines the 
beautiful, the grand, and the sublime. You have before 
you, on the south, the Saco, winding its devious pas- 
sage among precipitous hills, until it escapes in the 
broad plains of Fryeburg. Far away in the south is 
spread out before you the illimitable Atlantic On the 
east you see the Androscoggin, its dear waters reflect- 
ing the light like a mirror of silver, winding for many 
miles through an unbroken wilderness, then issuing out 
among cultivated fields and beautiful villages. On the 
west you see, fiir over the hills, the valley of the Con- 
necticut, and the distant range of the Green Mountains 
beyond. On the north you look on an ocean of moun- 
tains of various forms and sizes, covered with forests of 
every variety of evergreen. So elevated is Mount 
Washington above all other hills in the neighbozhood, 
that you may look down On every object as far as the 
laws of vision will permit I recognized many a town, 
lake and stream, which I had known in the regions be- 
low. I looked for my own humble cottage, three days' 
journey distant, but it was lost in the dimness of dis- 
tance. 

I can never forget my visit to those magnificent piles 
of nature's own forming. Years have since passed 
away. In the meantime I have exchanged the mag- 



nificent hills on which my eye rested from childhood, 
for the equally magnificent plains of Indiana. But 
still the beauty and grandeur of the view fit>m Mount 
Washington, form a vivid picture on which I love to 
look. This picture seems to form a part of my very 
soul. It is to me, one of the connecting links that bind 
the present to the memory of the past 



Originftl. 
THE LOVED AND THE LOST. 

BT J. T. BRAXE. 

Fast fade the prospects fair of human hope, 
And earthly love lies buried in the dust ! 
What David but has lost his Jonathan, 
The brother of his soul ? Who but has bow'd 
And wept in sorrow's keenness o'er the wreck 
Wrought in afiection's circle by the hand 
Of the stem conqueror — desolation's lord? 
Who but has followed to the narrow house 
Some cherished object of his heart of hearts? 
These are thy triumphs, Time! and these, Death! 
The trophies that adorn thy gloomy realm. 
And mark thy wide domain. 

The loved and lost. 
Whom the dread monarch, with his fatal shafl, 
Hath smitten down — the stars whose gentle beams 
Oblivion's flood hath quench'd — the beauteous gems 
That glittered in love's diadem, and gave 
To life its little value — where are they ? 
There is a note of joy that swells above 
The tone of sorrow, and assures the soul 
Of a blest union in a happier clime; 
And Christian hope doth light her radiant torch 
At the pure altar of eternal truth — 
Illumes the parting hour, and points the saint 
To that bright world, where kindred souls shall join 
And mingle ever in communion sweet! 



Original. 
LAURA. 
The moonlight is on Laura's grave ; 

There soft the south wind blows — 
The dew is on the flowers that wave 

Around her deep repose. 
A lone bird carols to the night — 

A cool stream murmurs there ; 
And all around is calm and bright 

As moonlight hours that were. 
But while the light of Luna plays 

Upon yon rippling stream, 
A tone thrills back from vanished days, 

Like music to a dream. 
Again my Laura's fiice appears, 

And an enchanting train 
Of parted joys from vanished years 

In memory live again. M. B. B. 

1 
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Orlfinal. 
THE GRAVE OP THE BEAUTIPUL. 

BY S. H. HATCBXR. 

O, LIT it be 
Where sommer birdi will come uid bring 

Their minBtrelgy, 
And poised upon their golden wing 
The requiem of the early dead will ting! 

O! make her tomb 
Beep in the vale where zephyn blow 

And roses bloom; 
Where rippling waters sweetly flow, 
And willows on their flow'ry margin grow ! 

She was not made 
To linger in this world of gloom 

Where all things &de — 
Where death winds kiss the rosy bloom 
Of beauty's cheek and claim it for the tomb! 

O ! come and bring, 
Ye beauteous ones that for her sigh. 

The flow'rs of spring, 
And strew them, with a tearful eye, 
Where blighted youth and fiided beauty lie ? 

Let (all your tears. 
And they, like stars, shall light the gloom 

Of after yean— 
Shall form a rainbow o*er the tomb 
Te cheer the darkness of your coming doom. 



DESCRIPTION. 
Joix'd to the prattle of the purling liUa, 
Were heard the lowing herds along the Tale, 
And flocks load bleating firom the distant hills. 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale: 
And now and then sweet Philomel would wail, 
Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep. 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale; 
And still a coil the grasshopper did keep; 
Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep. 

Full in the passage of the vale above; 
A sable, silent, solemn forest stood; 
Where nought but shadowy forms were seen to move 
As Idlest &ncied in her dreaming mood; 
And up the lulls, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro. 
Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood; 
And where this valley winded out below. 
The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard to 
flow. 

Thither continual pilgrims crowded still, 
From all the nads of earth that pass thereby ; 
For as they chanc'd to breathe on neighVring hill, 
The freshness of this valley smote thebr eye. 
And drew them ever and anon more nigh. 
1 



Original. 
HOPE AND MEMORY. 

BT 70BV T. BKAMI* 

I SAW a fair young child— > 

He sat by a streamlet's bank and amilad 

And i^y'd with the tiny pebbles thai graced 

The path which the limpid waten traced. 

A beautiful spirit was by his side. 

With radiant wings, and cheek all dyed 

With beauty's hues; and she sweeps the strings 

Of her golden harp, and the song she sings 

Is one of all bright and lovely things! 

I saw that fair young child once more — 
He sat not then by the streamlet's shore. 
Nor roved through the wood-path, glad and fiee^ 
Rending the air vrith his shouts of glee; 
He hath left the pebbles, biids, and flowers. 
And lone is the play-place of childhood's hours. 
In the ranks of men he hath taken his place; 
The innocent smile hath fled from his face, 
And the care of the world hath stamped its trace. 

He hath entered the lists of wealth and &me^ 
And he hopes to leave behind him a name 
That shall live, when its owner is full low 
In the dreamless sleep ; and by this ye may know 
That the beautiful spirit is still by his side, 
With radiant vrings, and cheek all dyed 
With beauty's hues; and aha sweeps the stiinga 
Of her golden harp; and the song she sings 
Is one of all grand and glorious things. 

And I saw that fiur young child again— 
He hath left the busy ranks of men. 
The noisy strife, and iSttB toilsome nee. 
And sought him a quiet resting place. 
No charms doth earth display to him; 
For his voice is faint and his eye is dim, 
His step is slow, and his shattered form 
Not now with the currents of youth is warm. 
And when is now the beaatiiul sprite 
That in other days shed such delightl 
She hath spread her wings and taken her flighi^- 
She sweepeth no more the harmonious strings- 
No more the revtihing song she sings! 
But another lovely form is the re 
She fleeth not, though Ae gmve is near~ 
She hovereth over the old man's bed. 
And softly pillows his aching head ; 
She holdelh her mirror, and bids him gaae 
On the happy scenes of better days— > 
Each viituons deed of yean Ihat are gone, 
Each pleasure past she maketh his own. 
And she kindleth again his fiuling eye 
With the light of bUss— 'tis xskobt ! 



« All, all on earth is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance: the reverse fa Folly's creed." 
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Original. 
ABORIGINALS; 

OByTHBOKT OV THB VIBST IVHABITABTi OV AXBBICA.. 
VT aiO. WATBmKAll, A. 

" How itnnge does it qipear," nys the learned De 
Tocqnerille, << that natbrni have existed end afterwsfds 
so completely disappeand from the eartl^ that the mem- 
oiy of their Toy names is efbced ; thek laogusges are 
lost; their glory is vanished like a sound without an 
echo; but periu^ there is not one which has not left 
behind a tomb in memory of its passage. The most 
durable monument of human labor is that which recalls 
the wretdiedness and nothingness of man." 

The truth of the above remarks is perhaps nowhere 
exhibited with greater vividness than in the hiatoiy of 
those who originally inhabited the American continent 
That this country was occu^ned by a mce of refined 
and cultivated men, anterior to its possesaon by the In- 
ditau, appears very evident; but who they were, no 
man knoweth. Even tradition, with her thousand 
tongues, is silent on the subject They have existed, 
and passed away ! The archives of heaixen alone con- 
tain their history ; while their exit from earth furnishes 
a melancholy commentary upon the stability of all 
things terrestiiaL 

Tet, while we know nothing of their hittoiy, we are 
firmly assured of their intelligence and refinement 
For in the same way as the woAs of design widi which 
we are surrounded establish the existence of some in- 
telligent designer; so do the ancient remains which are 
found throughout the entixe length of our coontiy — 
many of which manifest sapsDor wisdom in their con- 
struction and adaptation to the end for which they were 
evidently intended — prove with equal certainty the re- 
finement and cultivation of those who constmeted 
them. That these were net the Indians, so called, is 
evident from various dienmstanoes, some of which will 
be developed hereafter. 

When the Spaniards first landed on the American 
flhores, they found some parts of the country in the 
poaseasion of a people, equaling in many respects the 
most refined of the old world. These occupied only a 
▼ery small part of the entire continent; and had not 
cupidity tempted to acquaintance and conquest, even 
these might have remained unknown and uncared for 
by the rest of mankind. The ancient Mexicans were 
a refined and civilized people. They had their histo- 
rians and their annali; and from these, and conoborar 
ting testimony of various kinds, we may leam their 
history. These annals contain their history from the 
time of their removal from the northern part of the 
Gulf of California in 1160, until the Spaniji^ conquest 
It seems that the whole vale of Mexico, which was then 
called Anakuact had been inhaMted, before their arrival, 
by various tribes or nations, ''some of whom were re- 
fined and civilized, and others were barbarians^ having 
no fixed residence, nor paying obedience to any sover- 
eign." Among the finrner classy the most remarkable 



were the Ibfteflon*— a nation, which, in point of intet 
lectoal attainment, might well compare with many of 
more modem times. Of their advancement in science 
we may be enabled to form some idea from the ftct, 
which is well authenticated by their own records, that 
more than one hundred years before the Christian era, 
they had discovered a di£brence of six hours between 
the civil and solar year, which led to the introduction 
of inter-callary days; indicating an extent of ast ro n o my 
ical knowledge which the ancient Egyptians, with all 
their renown for mathematical science, never attained. 
We are also informed, upon the same testimony, that 
even at an earlier period, they calculated with great ac- 
curaqr the times and circums t a n ces of eclipses, both of 
the sun and moon ! 

This Toltecan nation trace their ancestors to the 
northem parts of America^— to a country called ifiie- 
hueUapdllan — the situation of which is now unknown. 
It is a circumstance deserving our attention, that all 
these southern tribes trace their ancestry to the same 
northem regions. We have tiie strongest proof in con- 
firmati«i of this idea of a northern emigration, in the 
various tumuli and remains of ancient fortifications, 
vibidi are to be found throug^ut our country. These 
all agree, in their general foatoras, with one another, 
and with those still to be seen in many parts of Mexi- 
co; and whidi, from their great simiteii^, indicate a 
common origin. But if we had not such corroborating 
testimony, vre might leasaoing from analogy, infor thai 
such would be the foct The progress of all nationa 
has been soodivranl! The Mongolian Tartan of Asia, 
and the Goths of Europe, are examples of this troth. 

Admitting, then, that the migwtions of all these dif- 
ferent natioiis were from the north, we have a due by 
which to form sane leasonabla conjecture concerning 
the amhoia of te various sntiquitiea with which vre 
are surrounded. If vre foUow these tumuli vre diall at 
length arrive ao for north as to make it probable that 
they mU^ have come from Asia, having crossed the 
ocean in the nei^borfaood of Behring's Straits. Ad- 
mitting this to be possiUe, where can we find among 
the northem nations of Asia, any people who could 
compare with these in point of intellectual advance- 
menti We do not know any that have ever existed 
there who have made any pretensions to a cultivation 
of the sdenoes; and with our preaent knowledge, vre 
need not sedc there for their origin. 

Most fortunately, however, for our present inquiry, 
we may avail ouradves of the resesrehes of one, who 
has brought dl the strength of a highly cultivated and 
philoaophicd mind to the investigation of a kindred 
subject, vrithout, perhaps, the least idea of its bearings 
upon the inquiry which we have instituted. 

<*If you aee," says M. Bully, in his inquiry into the 
origin of the sciences and people of Asia— ^if you see 
the house of a peassnt composed of the rudest mate- 
rials, but here and there interspersed vrith fragments of 
sculptured stones, or pieces of degant columns, you 
must of necessity condude that these firagments are the 



remains of a palaoe, or elegant 
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an ancient architect of much greater skill and abilities 
than the builder of that cottage.'* This principle is 
the foundation of a most beautiful specimen of philo- 
sophic ingenuity in accounting for the great similarity 
which, in many points, is found to exist between the 
people of Asia. A very brief outline of his theoiy, 
together with some of the facts by which it is sustained, 
as they stand closely connected with our present inves- 
tigation, are here presented: 

** China," says Ty tier, ^ exhibits the traces of a per- 
fection in the sciences to which the present Chinese, 
and their ancestors for many ages, have been most sig- 
nally inferior. They are possessed of astronomical in- 
struments which they cannot use, and the use of which 
they have no desire to be taught Science, we find 
among the modem nations, is progressive — the present 
age avails itself of the lights of the past In China, 
all sdenoe is stationary, and ever has been so. If Cap- 
tain Cook had left a quadrant and telescope at Ota- 
heite, the inhabitants of that island would at present 
know as much of the use of these instruments as the 
Chinese do, who have been astronomers for two thous- 
and years." 

Such being the (act, it is very probable that they de- 
rived the foundation of all their astronomical knowl- 
edge from some other source. What could be that 
source 1 We know of no nation with whom the Chi- 
nese held any intercourse, who were capable of impart- 
ing such information to them. 

The ancient Chaldeans, who conquered Babylon, 
were a refined and scientific people. They proceeded 
so fiur in the science of astronomy as to ascertain the 
levc^utiona of the ooniets--a ftct unknown in modem 
sdenoe — ^until re-discovered by Tycho Brahe, the cele- 
brated Danish astronomer, a little more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. These were probably the 
remains of a most ancient and enlightened nation. 

The Brahmins of India hold some of the sublimest 
truths of revealed religion; such as the unity of the 
Deity and the immortality of the souL But connected 
with these are some of the g ross e s t superstitions that 
have ever enslaved the human mind. The former they 
must have received firom some learned instructors; 
while the latter were the fictions of their own unas- 
sisted imaginations. 

Among the sciences of the ancient nations, we find 
many striking coincidences. The Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, Indians, Persians, and Chinese, all place their 
temples txaeUy east and west, fronting we^. They all 
divided their time into cycles of sixty years; but as 
this number was entirely arbitrary, it is not a little 
strange that they all should happen to adopt the 
same ! A no less striking coincidence is observable in 
many points of their systems of religion. ^* The strong- 
est resemblance, and that indeed which constitutes the 
pmnt of union of all these different religions, is, that 
they are all founded on one very profound, though erro- 
neous doctrine, of the two piinctples, an univened aoul 
pervading all nature, and inert matter, upon which that 
iool exerts its influence. Bailly concludes justly, <' A 



conformity in a tme doctrine is not a convincing proof 
of a mutual understanding or concert; but a conformity 
in a false doctrine amounts to something very near such 
a proof 

Bailly has proved, in his work on Astronomy, that 
all the long measures of the ancients had a common 
origin. He has shown that the circumference of the 
earth as given by Ptolemy at 180,000 stadia, by Po»- 
sidonius at 240,000, by Cleomedes at 800,000, by 
Aristotle at 400,000 stadia, and by a Persian author at 
8,000 parasangs, is precisely the same measurement — 
the unit of measure only di^ring in its length, as given 
by these different authors. He has also shown that the 
long measures of the Greeks, the Romans, the Per- 
sians, the Eg3rptian8, and the Indians, have all a deter- 
mined relation to each other — that they all consist of a 
small measure repeated a certain number of times. 
And this original measure he shows to be the grand 
cubit preserved upon the Nilometor at Cairo ! 

From these facts, and many othera which we cannot 
here mention, Bailly concludes that all these different 
nations must have had a common origin ; that some 
great and highly enlightened nation must have existed, 
whose history is now entirely unknown, from whom 
all these nations han^ derived their common knowledge. 
Having made such a conjecture, the next thing was to 
assign them a residence. This he has fixed in Siberia, 
about latitude 49^ or 50^. Some of the reasons which 
led him to select this are the following: The observa- 
tions of the rising of the stars, as collected by Ptolemy, 
must have been made in a region of country where the 
longest days consist of sixteen hours. This corresponds 
to latitude 49^ or 50^. But no nation of Europe, at 
the eariy period when this nation must have existed, 
had made any proficiency whatever in astronomical ob- 
servations. 

The Zendavesta, the sacred book of the Persians, 
says that the longest day of summer is double that of 
the shortest day of winter. But this is not trae of 
Persia, and is only tme of those countries situated in 
about the 50® of latitude. 

The measure of the circumference of the earth as 
given by Aristotle and others, and, as mentioned above, 
corresponds exactly with that of the same latitude. It 
is reasonable to suppose that those who undertook to 
obtain so exact a measurement, would have done so in 
their own country. 

Such are a few of the reasons assigned by M. Bailly 
for locating this unknown nation in that region. And 
we are naturally led to inquire whether there are any 
remains in this location indicating its ancient occupan- 
cy by such a people; for the absence of every thing of 
this kind would be almost sufiScient of itself to lead to 
a rejection of the hypothesis, at least as far as situation 
is concemed. While the existence of any evidence of 
this kind would go far to establish the probability of 
its truth. 

M. Pallas, in the fifth volume of his travels in Sibe- 
ria, gives a very interesting account of several discov- 
eries, near the town of Krasnoiarsk, on the Janeseia, in 
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about 56^ of latitude, which indicate the occupancy of 
that country in very remote ages, by a people of refine- 
ment and cultivation. Ancient mines have been dis- 
covered in that region which have been wrought, but 
of which no tradition now exists. The instruments 
used in mining have been found, which, by their form 
and material, indicate a veiy high antiquity. These 
consist, in part, of huge hammers made of stone, in- 
struments like pick-axes, and wedges made of copper. 
Farther to the west from Krasnoiarsk, and in about the 
same latitude, are many ancient burying-places, in 
which have been found knives, daggers, and points of 
arrows, all made of copper; also, ornaments made of 
copper and gold, '*some of which are adorned and em- 
bossed with various figures of elks, stags, reindeer, and 
other animals, all of the most exquisite workmanship." 

In proof of the high antiquity of these mines, M. 
Pallas states that so long time had elapsed since they 
were wrought, that the props which sustained them 
have become petrified, and that some of them actually 
contain specimens of copper and gold, formed by the 
hand of nature since these were erected! 

If we admit the probability of this whole theory — a 
theory sustained by such an amount of apparent evi- 
dence, in the absence of every thing whatever of a con- 
flicting character — ^we think the greatest difficulties in 
ascertaining the origin of the << pristine inhabitants" 
of this country, are surmounted. For many striking 
coincidences, between the Mexicans and other nations 
of this country, and those of the other hemisphere, can 
then be easily explained. 

The author of *< An Inquiry into the Antiquities of 
America" — a gentleman of our own city — ^in endeav- 
oring to ascertain from what part of the world the early 
inhabitants of this country have derived their origin, 
traces them north to Behring's Straits, and thence south 
through Syria to Egypt, having established the practi- 
cability of a passage of the Straits. But Egypt, even 
the most northern part, is ihuiy-four degrees south of 
Behring's Straits; and the city of Mexico twebt de- 
grees south of the northern boundary of Egypt! It 
seems very improbable that any people from so southern 
a clime could have gone so far north as he supposes 
these must have done, and then so far again south as 
the vale of Mexico. Here, however, we have a much 
easier solution of this great problem by tracing their 
ancestors to this northern nation of Asia. And the 
great similarity which this author has shown to exist 
between the ancient Mexicans and the Egyptians, is 
readily explained when we suppose both to be shoots 
firom the same original stock. 

We find also in this country a race of men, differing 
in almost every respect from those we have been con- 
templating; a people, who, in all their intercourse with 
those less wild and barbarous, have never been removed 
one step from that wandering and savage life which has 
always characterized them. And there are many rea^ 
sons, drawn from similari^ of language, manners, dis- 
position, &c., which lead almost irresistibly to the con- 
clusion, that the North American Indians and the 



Mongolian Tartars of Northern Asia, are members of 
the same fimiily. Some of these reasons may be given 
at some future time. We know, however, the wander- 
ing, stem, and courageous character of the red man of 
our forests; and we know also the roving, fierce, and 
warlike dispositions of the Tartars. Their restless dis- 
position and de«re of conquest led a part of them west 
from their homes into the north of Europe; and the 
-same spirit afterwards caused these to overrun almost 
the whole of that continent Known under the names 
of Goths and Vandals, they subdued every thing before 
them, and finally became incorporated with most of the 
European nations. The high antiquity of this people 
has never been questioned; and their country was sit- 
uated immediately south of that occupied by M. Bail- 
ly's hypothetical nation. I( therefore, the desire of 
conquest should lead them to attack these, as we know 
it did the Chinese, some centuries before the Christian 
era, there would be no possibility for the attacked, if 
defeated, to escape south without passing through the 
country of the enemy. Their only resource would be 
to submit to their savage conquerors, or remove farther 
north or west And we know that the custom was 
very early adopted by the nations of antiquity, of re- 
moving firom their native country rather than submit to 
the dictation of foreign conquerors. Let it not be sup- 
posed that even an enlightened and polished nation as 
these must have been, could with certainty resist the 
fierceness and numbers of an invading army like the 
Tartars. We know that such was not the case in their 
European invasion. 

Here, then, might have been the cause of the extir- 
pation of this original people. Having been vanquish- 
ed by the Tartars, they were scattered over the fine of 
the earth. Some, traveling into the different countries 
of Asia, carried their religion and knowledge with them, 
which in process of time became incorporated with that 
of the people among whom they settled. Others, in 
the form of colonies, wandered still farther north, and 
finally crossed over into this counby. Being after- 
wards pursued by their inveterate enemy, they were 
compelled to erect fortifications for their mutual de- 
fense — ^the remains of which still exist, and constitute 
the antiquities of this country. The rigor of the cli- 
mate, and the innate disposition of man to improve his 
condition, probably led them on step by step, and at 
different periods, to a more southern clime and fertile 
soil, until a part of this great and numerous femily 
were finally found in the regions of Mexico, constitu- 
ting the different tribes who inhabited its delightfiil vale. 

Such seems to us the most probable manner in which 
this country was originally settled, and the easiest mode 
of accounting for the great diversity which has been 
found to exist between its early inhabitants. It now 
remains to point out a few of the striking coinddenoes 
which have been ascertained to exist between these 
southern tribes and the most polished of the old world; 
some of which it seems exceedingly difiicult to acooont 
for, except upon some hypothesLs similar to the one 

here presented. 

1 
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In the mines and tombs of Krasnoiank, as before sta- 
ted, have been found different kinds of instruments, 
such as knives, daggers, wedges, &c., made of copper, 
so hardened as to take the place of steel as used among 
us. How this metal could be so hardened, is now en- 
tirely unknown to men of science. Yet we find, upon 
the testimony of respectable and veritable historians, 
that the Mexicans, Peruvians, and other southern na- 
tions, possessed the means of hardening copper to such 
a degree of perfection, that they were able to bestow 
upon it an edge equal to that of the best steel. It is a 
fact worthy of our especial attention, that copper wedges 
of a similar character to those found in Siberia have 
been discovered in Mexico; and quite recently also, near 
Springfield, in this state. 

In Siberia have been found also ornaments of gold 
and silver, of the most exquisite workmanship, and in- 
dicating a very high degree of refinement and correct 
taste on the part of those who executed them. And 
after the conquest of Mexico, as we are informed by 
Glavigero in his histoiy of that country, specimens of 
castings and ornaments were sent to Europe, which 
were pronounced by European artists as *' perfectly in- 
imitable in execution and taste." 

In the fundamental principles of their religion, these 
southern nations resembled the ancient Persians more 
nearly, perhaps, than any other people; although in 
many respects we find a very great similarity between 
parts of their system and that of the Egyptians. But 
in no other respect do they resemble the latter so much 
as in the regulation and distribution of time. We know 
that the ancient Egyptians were the best astronomers 
of all the nations of antiquity — if we except periiaps 
the Chaldeans. They carried their observations &r- 
ther, and deduced from the movements of the heavenly 
bodies a more perfect system for the regulation of time, 
than any other nation with whom we are acquainted : 
a system, the general features of which were adopted 
by the Greeks and Romans unaltered until the days of 
Julius Cesar. By him it was so improved, by the in- 
troduction of intercallaiy, as to make the civil and solar 
year correspond at the end of every four years. But 
we are informed by Botturini, as quoted by Clavigero, 
that the Toltecans as much as a century before the 
Chrisdan era, had discovered a difference of six hours 
between the civil and solar year, and had corrected it 
by the introduction of intercallaiy days ; not like the 
Romans, by the addition of one day to every fourth 
year, but by the addition of thirietn days (that being 
their sacred number) at the close of every cycle of fifty- 
two years ! The calculations upon which this discov- 
ery was based, together with those of eclipses, noticed 
before, imply a greater knowledge of the science of as- 
tronomy, than could have been obtained by any nation 
without the aid of appropriate instruments. But how 
could they have obtained such instruments! Did they 
invent them 1 or procure them from some other people ? 
The former would indicate a veiy great amount of in- 
tellectual effort on then: part; for if necessity be the 
mother of invention, as is generally the case, we must 
I 



suppose them to have already made considerable pro- . 
grass to have discovered their need, lit however, we 
prefer the latter supposition, the question returns^ to 
what people were they indebted for thoee instrumentii» 
and the loiowledge of their use ? The Chinese, accordr 
ing to their own account, as we have seen, have been 
astronomers for two thousand years, having possessed, 
meanwhile, the instruments necessary for the cultiva- 
tion of that science ; yet when the Portuguese missioo- 
aries went among them in 1670, their computation of 
time was so far wrong that the year consisted of thir- 
teen, instead of twelve months ! All the astronomical 
instruments, dials, &C., both of Pekin and Nankin, axe 
calculated for 36° of latitude, which is not the latitude 
of either of these cities! From these facts it seenis 
evident that the Chinese did not invent their instru- 
ments. Were they indebted to the Toltecans of Amer- 
ica for them, or did both derive them from a common 
source? The latter seems probable. Who was this 
benefactor of the two national Was it Egypt 1 We 
have already stated what seems an insuperable objection 
to the hypothesis of a northern communication between 
this country and the southern parts of North America. 
We must therefore conclude, either that there was some 
direct communication between Egypt and this new 
world other than the one above alluded to— or that the 
Chinese, who were scarcely acquainted with any of the 
uses of their instruments, supplied them with the 
knowledge of their use to this Toltecan nation — and 
consequently, that there was some direct communica* 
tion between the Chinese and the Toltecans ; or we 
must refer the whole to a common souioe. And where 
can we find a better than that described in the inge- 
nious theory of Bailly ? 

But further. Although there was a great similarity 
existing between the Egyptians and Toltecans; yet 
there were differences in those things in which they 
most resemble each other, which indicate that neither na- 
tion could have derived its knowledge diredhf firom the 
other; for in their systems of chronology, the Egyp- 
tians computed time by cycles of 60, the Toltecans by 
cycles of 52 years. The Egyptians had 12 months of 
30 days each, while the Toltecans had 18 months of 
20 days each ; and either nation added five days at the 
close of every year to make the 365 days. Now if the 
Toltecans derived their origin directly firom Egypt, which 
the coincidences in their respective systems of chronol- 
ogy have been adduced to prove, we should inftr that 
in the division of the year they would have hannon- 
ized. But this objection weighs less, when we suppose 
both derived their systems fifom a common sonioe. 

Such is an outline of our view of this interesting 
question. Nothing has been adduced which will en- 
tirely satisfy the curious mind. Obscure as the subject 
is, there can only be a choice of theories. The abofe 
seems to have fewer difficulties, and to be more satis- 
&ctoiy in many points, than any other. Whether true 
or false, one thing is pertain— those to whom it rebtas 
have passed away like a sound withoat an echo. Their 
only relics are the tombs which mark their depaitnn! 
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HUMAN IMPROVEMENT. 

Mav, it 18 said, h the creature of circamstanoes, and 
hii advances in improYement depend rerj mi^h on the 
tone given to hie mind by the objects with which 
he is sniToanded. In ahnoflt every pcdod of the world's 
history we have presented to our view the picture of 
alternate advancement and decline ; and past experience 
wtrald abnost lead us to despair of com|4ete success, or 
Ae attainment of that perftction in human affairs so 
fondly desired. 

How mournful ate tiie vicissitudes which histoiy ex- 
hibits to us in the course of human events. On the 
ene hand« the places which wete once wild and uneul- 
tivatsd, now present a scene of industry and enter- 
prise; while, on the other, where genius flashed its 
lightning and reared its works of art and science, at- 
tended by the busy hum of population, now are immer- 
sed in supentition, and forgotten amidst the ravages of 
despotism. After a career of civil, military and literary 
glory, the prospeet has been changed at once; and the 
career ef deganency has begun snd run on till it could 
go no further, or, by some calamitous event, obliterated 
the memory of past improvement, and compelled man- 
kind to retrace, step by step, the same path by which 
their fbre&thers had risen to greatness. The present 
eondifioli of Greece is a melancholy iHustmtion of the 
truth of this remark. And it would seem that, on 
n retrospective view of human affidra, man appears to 
be the mere sport of fortune-~that he is doomed to run 
the alternate career of improvement and degeneracy, 
''and realise the beautiful but melancholy fable of Sisy- 
phus, by an eternal rowvation of hope and disappoint' 
aient»" Yet we an not solely to argue from &e past, 
or govern our exertions exclusively by the aspects 
wliich society presents to the mind of Uie inquisitive 
inquirer; but are to be influenced by the circumstances 
now before us, and the probable effect they will have in 
accomplishing the most glorious results in the prosperity 
and fiBlidty of our race. The variety of events which 
have happened in the world justify us in the hope, that 
society is now in such a state of improvement, that it 
is destined to run an uninterrupted course of progre»> 
sion; and so different is community at present from 
what it was in antiquity, that all reasonings from its 
former states would be unsatisfactoiy and inconclusive. 

The late improvements which have been made in 
commeree, the arts and the sciences, tend to animate 
us vrith hope — ^prompt to the exercise of liberal feelings, 
and the cultivation of those principles which enhance 
our individual happiness, and secure to community all 
the blessings of civilized life. The facilities of com- 
merce, by means of steam power, tend to approximate 
nations, and thus a ready and free intercourse removes 
those prejudices which exist among distant communi- 
tiee, by giving them a knowledge of each, and liberal- 
izing their views and feelings. Nations perceive that 
their own prosperity is not dependant alone on personal 
security and advancement, but is intimately associated 
with die peace and prosperity of then neighbors. By 
Vol I.— 30 



the liberal principles of commerdal interoouise, the im* 
provementB which are made in die one are introduced 
into the other, harmony is fostered and promoted, and 
they mutually aid each other in all that will exalt, dig- 
nify and improve the spedes. 

Though man may be very mudi under the mflnence 
of habit, he nevertheless often gives an impulse to those 
things, which, however the ultimate end may not be 
seen by him, will produce the most beneficial results; 
and were these efforts always directed by experience 
and education in a proper channel, we might look for- 
watd to the speedy dirinthrallment of society from vice 
and intemperance, and the universal diffusion of tiiose 
blessings which flow tnm virtue, and the accomplish* 
ment ctf the designs of an all-wise and beneficent B4^ 
ing. 

The art of printing, though it seems to be the pro* 
duction of a single effort, is of vast importance to 
society, and its merits «s an indispensable auxiliary in 
the improvement of our race stand unrivaled. It prom* 
ises more in the attainment of the object tu which the 
philanthropist and Christian labors, than any thing 
merely human that has arrested the attention of the 
worid. It cannot be denied that it is the result <^ gen- 
eral causes, inasmuch as such was the stsfte of the worid 
at that period, engaged in literature and die seiences^ 
that, if it had not been discovered by the individual to 
whom it was sscribed, it, or something similar, would 
assuredly have-followed, in the age in which it was first 
invented. The art of printing, as well ss writing, is 
therefore entitled to be considered as a natural step in 
the hiBtoiy of man; and those who are sceptical about 
the improvement of society, merefy in consequence of 
its past history, reason as unphilosofducally as a "mem* 
ber of a savage tribe, who, deriving his own acquain* 
tance with fonner times from oral tradition only, should 
aflbct to call into question the efficacy of written re- 
cords, in accelerating the progress of knowledge and 
civilisation." What may be the ultimate eflecis of this 
invention, cannot be told : whether through its medium 
modem genius will surpass siicient, or eclipse the gbuy 
of former days, is uncertain; yet it disseminates knowl- 
edge more widely, gives permanency to conect princi- 
ples, and powerfully tends to secure to individuals and 
associated foims of society all that is good and valu^ 
ble, against those revolutions to which human afiain 
have hitherto been so subject **Opmiemim enim 
comrnenta deki diu, naiurm judida eof^/irmai" It is 
in consequence of the spreading influence of learning 
and correct principles, that the science of legislation is 
better understood and more ^plicable to the advandng 
state of society and the true interest of man; for in- 
stead of an aspirant, with a rabble at bis heels, tramp- 
ling upon and putting at defiance all law and principle^ 
he is checked by the liberal sentiments of community, 
and compelled to keep pace with enlightened opinioni^ 
In the days of antiquity, doquence .was made the in- 
strument of unholy ambition ; but now, it is the vehi* 
de of just and comprehensive views of enlightened 
policy, in that the efforts of those who devote them- 
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■elves to their country i» mbjeeted to the ixnmediate 
tzibunal of an inquisitive age. 

Independent of the facility printing afibide to the 
finee circulation of knowledge, it gives value to the most 
limited exertions of literary industry, concentrates the 
energy of untrained powers of mind, preserves the effints 
and attempts of those whose lime or opportunity oper- 
ated against &rther improvement, until finally some 
genius may spring up, who, collecting the scattered and 
unbroken links into one, may so exhibit them, as that 
they shall constitute the intellectual power of the age 
in which he lives. These considerations would lead us 
to hope for much in regard to the future. What tal- 
ents can accomplish we have already beheld; yet we 
believe that the splendor of ancient talents and skill 
will not overshadow modem, or that past improventent 
transcends that to which society is destined, and seems 
rapidly approximating. 

, The age in which we live may be termed emphati- 
cally the Augustan age, giving birth to a new era in 
tlVB history of the literary world. The hand of patron- 
age is now liberally extended for the encouragement of 
the votaries of eveiy art and science; and genius and 
talent, freed from the paralyzing inflnenfte of cold ne- 
glect, are bursting forth with unusual splendor. To the 
harah tumolt <^ war and the pageant triumph, succeed 
the accents and avocations of peace. Poetry, elo- 
quence and philosophy spring forUi, not as feeble and 
sickly exotics, but with the vigorous growth of native 
plants. In contemplating the glory and splendor of 
dus eventfol period, well might we exclaim in the lan- 
guage of the poetr— 

**Jam r§dU et tirgo rtdnmt aahtmia rtgna, 
Jam novaprogtmu etUo d^Uttitur aiio." 

It, when reviewing the history of ages darkened by 
the shade of many centuries, we are borne along with 
die tide of admiration, and enraptured with the tale of 
their greatness, what must be our sensations when we 
dwell on those events which transpire, as it were, under 
our own observation. In contemplating the ages of 
Greece and Rome we feel indeed that we are treading 
on classic ground; but it is not the ground sanctified 
by the footsteps of our fathers, or hallowed by their sa- 
crifices at the altars of our country. False indeed is 
that feeling which prompti us to view with partial eyes 
the genius, talent and acquirements of ancient times, 
while we receive with disgust or ceremonious criticism, 
the productions of those whose minds have shed pecu- 
liar lustre around us. The patronage and applause of 
our contemporaries are necessary to enkindle and elicit 
the vital spark of genius and talent Never would 
those all-swaying accents have flowed from the tongue 
of Bemosthenes, had he not received the warm, invigoi^ 
ating sanction of his countrymen; nor would th« inef- 
fikble harmony of Cicero ever have reached our ears had 
he been subject to chilling neglect, instead of ^proba^ 
tion and applause. Let us then receive with encourag- 
ing partiaSity the productions of those who tabor to en- 
fighten the paths of science, and divest it of those 
obstradions which retard the youthful traveler. 
1 



To the present age we are indebted for many lumi- 
nous productions in the various branches of science. 
Genius has penetrated the regions of thought, and dis- 
played the resources of the humsn mind ; and every 
auxiliary that tends to facilitate advancement in any 
department of science has been sought with success. 
In fine, in whatever light we view the scientifie pro- 
gress of the present age, either as it respects invention 
or improvement on ancient theories^ it will bear to be 
compared with any the world has ever seen. May we 
not indulge the pleasing anticipation that the tune is 
rapidly approaching, when the literary horizoii will 
glow with still brighter efiulgenoe in the vrestem hem- 
isphere; and sodetjTy in all the essential elements of 
excellence and true gloiy, for truiscend all past djges? 
When our country, whose institutions possess die fie^ 
dom of the Grecian and Roman republics, and the oh 
ergy and policy of monarchies and aristocracies, will 
become the patron of literature 1 Surely, when the din 
of battle was no longnr heard, and the devastating tread 
of foes had departed finom our borden^ some divine in- 
spiration guided our fethers in fnming a Constitution 
which lends protection and encouragement to eveiy 
principle that reflects lustre upon the human duracler. 

How admirably calculated is that principle of our 
Constitution, which declares the legitimate source of 
all power to reside in the people, to awaken all the dop* 
mant energies of the mind, snd call foth every power 
to the field of action? Here talent and merit meet 
their due reward. No pageant title, no long-drrnvm 
claim to lordly ancestry, obstructs the avenue to honor. 
We admowledge no rmk but the purchase of merit, 
and to that a freeman's heart scorns not to pay its tri- 
bute. These are powerful inducements for our youth 
of both sexes to qualify themselves for pre-eminence in 
the service of their country. Secured, then, in the 
rights of firemen, and bleaMd with the means of ac> 
quiring a knowledge of all that will improve, exalt and 
dignify human nature, it remains with the rising gen- 
erations to rear a superstructure worthy of the funda- 
mental principles of our Constitution, worthy the ex- 
pansive benevolence of our holy religion, and worthy 
the age in which we live. 

Even now, America^— thrice happy America — ^feeb 
the influence of spreading knowledge, and exhibits to 
the world a community hastening onward in the march 
of improvement — a bright example of liberal princi- 
ples— of republican government "in the full tide <^ 
successful experiment" Here, political and moral 
powen are developed in a ratio exceeding any period 
of the world's history ; and an influence is sent abroad 
among the nations of the earth which demands the uni 
versal cultivation of mind. In every part of our land 
edifices are being erected consecrated to science and re- 
ligion ; and, in the language of a highly gifted writer,* 
*<the harmony with which patriots, philanthropists, and 
Christians of every sect and party combine to educate 
the country, induce the belief that Columbia is destined 
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to guide the footitepB of the globe in her earner to intel- 
lectml glory." 

What mtAa the piewnt age aa one of peculiar inter- 
eat and piomiae, and our coantiy aa the theatre of man*8 
noblest achievements and moat gloiiona triumpha, and 
also aa the destined instrument to accomplish the world's 
intellectual and moral renovation, is the special atten- 
tion which is given to the culttvation of female mind. 
It haa been truly said, that woman is the index of a 
natton*8 character. Her position in society, wherever 
^e may be, determines the degree of civilisation, intel- 
ligence and morality to which 'any nation has arrived. 
By the lights of science, and the purifying influence 
of Christianity, woman is now elevated to her true po- 
aition, is made the companion of man, an equal partic- 
ipant in every holy and refining pleasure; and moves 
in that high sphere of usefulness for which she is so 
richly endowed by her Creator, and by a reflex influ- 
ence, is the dispenser of happiness to all around. 

The position will no longer admit of doubt, that wo- 
man possesses faculties susceptible of high intellectual 
and moral improvement For the truth of this, we 
need but refer to the works of a Mrs. Somerville, He- 
mans, Hannah More, a Sigoumey, Edgeworth, and 
others; and vrithin our own pale, a Mrs. Fletcher, 
Cooper, Thayer, Rogers, Maxwell; and Bulmer, author 
&i '^Messiah's Kingdom," which for beauty and felicity 
of diction, purity of thought, justneas of conception 
and sublimity of imagination, is unsurpassed by any 
poetie production of the age. 

And, finally, among the numerous auxiliaries which 
are destined to result in the moral accomplishment of 
our highest hopes and aspirations in regard to the im- 
provement of our species, we hail vrith peculiar delight 
tiie ''Ladies* Repositoiy." The position, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, which you sustain in connection with that period- 
ical, however arduous it may be, is nevertheless truly 
enviable. Tou occupy a position from which you may 
move and control a vast community ; and by touching 
(he principles of action in the parental bosom, and 
molding the character of the sex, you vibrate on the 
beart-etrings of the youth, and sweep upward until you 
lay your hand on him who occupies the highest post in 
the gifi of an intelligent, free, and virtuous people! 
The work, then, in which you are engaged is one wor- 
thy of the patronage of noble, enlightened and gener- 
011B hearts. By the establishment of the ** Repository," 
the Church has adopted a measure which will stand as 
an imperishable monument of her wisdom and piety ; 
and through this medium will difiiise abroad through 
coming generations the lights of science and religion. 
God speed you in your glorious work ! And may your 
periodical continue to increase in power and influence, 
and prove a repotiion/ richly laden with all that can 
embellish human character, «and roll dovm to posterity 
a glorious sun that shall dispense his rays, in imitation 
of his emblem, vrith God-like liberality to every moral 
petal that is unfolded between the poles.*' With these 
sentiments, I remain, 

YoniB, dec., W. H.> 
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DuBixs a cruize among the Grecian Islands some 
years since, our noble vessel was bofieting a Levanter, 
and endeavoring to force her paasage through the nai^ 
row straits separating the islands of Tino and Micone, 
when, as the gale increased, orders issued from the 
cabin to **bear up" for a port to leeward. The head- 
ing of the ship, and the hints of our pilot, George, as- 
sured us we idiould soon anchor in Faroe; and a viait 
to the famous Grotto, in Anti-Paros, a neighboring 
island, seemed not improbable. Running before the 
wind yn^ flowing sheets, in a few hours we entered 
the harbor of Faroe, and anchored under the lee of a 
point where wind or wave could hardly reach us. The 
*< watch officers" began to count up and see on whom 
would fell the next day^s duty, and who could leave 
the ship should the captain conclude to take a cruize on 
shore. Fortunately only one midshipman was on the 
<< black Ust," and as many as could be spared from duty 
were kindly permitted by the captain to join a party to 
the Grotto. 

The French Consul for the island, who came on 
board just as we anchored in the evening, was to be 
our guide and purveyor; promiring to have a supply 
of horses on the beach by day-light, to carry us acroas 
the island ; but on landing in the morning we perceived 
to our discomfiture that only a few jacks had been 
hired, and these were already mounted by the captain 
and ward-room ofiicers, while love or money would not 
tempt the natives to part with any more of th^ beasts 
of burden. We had therefore to give up the trip, or 
*< foot it" some twenty miles over hills and through val- 
lies, in a half-deserted island. We chose the latter, and 
making sail, aoon overiiauled the company ahead. ' Fa- 
ros is near forty miles in circuit, with a population of 
two or three thousand miserable Greeks. Like most of 
the islands in this sea, it is barren; a reddish day, 
mixed with light colored rock, gives it an appearance 
of genuine sterility. Superior marble for statuary 
abounds in some parts of the island, specimens of which 
may be seen in the Venus de Medids, Apollo, and 
some other statues now in Italy. The quarries are enr- 
tirely neglected, and being in haste, we passed them 
wi^ only a glance. About mid-way of the island, 
pressed with the heat, we halted at a monasteiy, glad 
to obtain something to quench our thirst These mon- 
asteries are frequent in oouniriea where the Greek or 
Catholic religion prevails; but in general they are only 
in part occupied, and we may suppose these orders are 
on the decline. Near mid-day we arrived at the village 
of Ansa, containing three or four hundred inhabitanta, 
and embarked in two caiques for Anti-Paros, distant 
seven miles. This we found in a better state of culti- 
vation than its neighbor; still, three-fourths of the 
island is rocky and unoccupied, except by lizards and 
other reptiles, produdng little except heath and larger 
ahrabs, used by the natives for fuel. 
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Our route to the cave was over a plain, thence B 
ohliquely up a range of hills, foUowing a footrpath, 
whidi, leading the traveler to the farther verge of the 
■ummit, at once introduces him to the Grotto on his 
left, and to the sea in front, vrashing the base of the 
mountain belovr. Here, if the beholder will forget the 
sterility of the soil around him, and cany his line of 
fight to a distance, he will be pleased with his position. 
A southerly breeze, sweeping from the shores of Af- 
rica, sends wave after wave upon a coast perforated 
with caverns, having an outlet half under water, and 
producing a sound as of low, distant thunder, and not 
unfrequently throwing up water from an inland aper- 
ture, like the blowii^ of a whale. (A small, but noted 
cave of this kind may be seen at the entrance of Port 
Mahon Harbor; and being very boisterous in stormy 
weather, is known among sailors as the Devirs Bel- 
lows.) The soft, southerly breeze is attended with a 
clear atmosphere, leaving the numerous isles of the 
Archipelago, in full and attractive view. Dotting the 
^gean may be seen the vessels of different nations, 
under convoy of some man-of-war; or else hasting to 
escape the region of isles before the setting in of night — 
while the piratical Greek mystic, lurking among the 
coves and islets, waits an opportunity of plunder. B. 
and myself were the first to arrive at the Grotto ; and 
while those in the rear came up, we prepared for a de- 
scent 

The first object meeting the eye of the traveler, is 
the huge giant placed at the, cavern's mouth, so much 
to the firight of the ancients. We found it perfisctly 
harmless, being nothing more nor less than a laige star 
lagmito, or deposit of calcarious matter, formed by drops 
firom the roof upon the floor of the cave. Passing a 
pair of top-gallant studding-sail halliards around the 
giant, a native was sent down with the loose end; and 
by the aid of this rope to steady us, we followed, de- 
scending in all about two hundred feet, sometimes gra- 
dually, at other times perpendicularly. The interior is 
truly grand ; the roof one hundred feet above the floor, 
and covered with stalactites, pendent in the form of 
large icicles, some of them flat, and when struck, sound- 
ing like a bell. The width of the Grotto is about fifty 
feet, varying as you descend, until it narrowly termi- 
nates at the bottom, where some of our party found 
water. 

On returning to the mouth I unexpectedly came 
across the Madonna, which at first sight, through the 
glimmering light of a torch, I took for a living female 
with a child in her arms. On a near approach, I found 
this a mass of rock formed by drops from the roof. Sur- 
rounding the Madonna are other stalagmites, from 
three to fifteen feet in height, resembling somewhat the 
mammoth candles and other fixtures of a Greek Chap- 
el. No wonder the superstitious devotees of that 
Church, with their Madonna, candles, bells, &c, formed 
ready at hand by nature, should here perform their de- 
votions. Leaving the Chapel, I continued ascending 
occasionally with the aid of ropes, but not without risk. 
At one point a precipice was to be passed by climbing 
1 



a slack-rope. Some of the party w«re drawn op by 
their companions above ; but this seemed too lubberiy 
for a sailor, andaeizing the two partsof a rope^ th^ bight 
of which was thrown over a stalagmite above,! woickiad 
my way to the top of the cliff; bm as I nearad tba 
bight of the rope ito parts of course i^nraad, and the 
weight being too heavy |br the steangth of the hand, I 
lost my hold of one of the ropes, and was in the ad of 
going to the bottom, rope and all, when the puiaer 
seized me by the collar, and rescued me from a fall, per- 
haps from death. 

Providing ourselves with specimens of rock firom the 
interior, we commenced our letum to the ship. About 
sun-set we arrived at our boats, and embarked for Aun, 
with a Greek crew to pull us over, who struck up one 
of their national airs, the hero of which waa Capo D'l^- 
trias, then principal ruler in Greece. The twilight hour, 
with the stars just assuming their place in the heavens; 
the gentle breeze, rippling the surface of the seaenoof^ 
to break the monotony of a calm, and afford an aooonip 
paniment to the music of the Greeks ; the alight danger 
of our position from some lurking pirate; added to th« 
peculiar, plaintive melody of the descendanto of Bpam* 
inondas, soothed down the exci^ feelings of the daj» 
and caused us for the time being to forget our fetigaa 
and hunger. 

But our reverie was broken in upon by the sadden 
appearance of a light ahead, showing our near approach 
to the village. Here our guides had promised ua i»- 
freshmento, with agreeable lodging for the night; and 
soon a table, groaning beneath ite burden of viands^ 
airy dormitories, and the luxury of a comfortable bed, 
passed before the mind, and almoat equaled eojoyment 
itself in anticipation. The Greeks at the oars woe 
urged to "giveaway," and soon we ranged along^side 
the wharf) and disembarking, steered for quarters in the 
town. It was nine at night when we landed, and af^ 
ranging through the village, and occasionally haltiiig to 
listen to somethinflT like an altercation in Greek between 
our guide and the villagers, we at length were conducted 
to our quarters for the night — a low, one story building, 
vrith three or four rooms, occupied by a large family of 
men, women and children. It seemed but a poor 
chance for a score of us to be accommodated ; but beiAg 
accustomed to close quarters, we concluded to make the 
best of our berth. A long hour passed away, and the 
table was at length spread "a la mode le Grec,' A 
few boiled eggs, some stale Greek bread, with rancid 
butter, and coffee "a la Turk," constituted the feie. 
As supper was announced there was evidently a felling 
of countenances among our party, and an unusual 
manifestation of politeness. The steerage officers drew 
back to let the captain and other superior officers occupy 
the first table. "Sit down, sit down, young gentle- 
men," said the captain, "we are not quite ready yet» 
and will wait;" and accordingly we took our stand by 
the table — ^as for seats, chairs are rarities both among 
Greeks and Turks. Presently it was whiqiered around 
among the reefers, " The captain has sent out into tba 
village for a supply of fresh gprub for himself and ward- 
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room offioera.** A ibw moments sufficed to clear the 
taUe of its sapply ; and just as the last egg waa disap- 
pearing, the captain*s steward entered with a long ooun- 
tenanoe, and announced the village seardied fore and aft, 
and not an egg, chicken, or loaf of bread to be had ! 
Never were midshipmen better pleased; for once the 
reefers went to windward. As for lodging, one-half sat 
up all night, while the others rolled and tumbled on 
filthy mattraases until morning. Next day we made an 
early start, and stringing along over the plain, arrived 
on board about mid-day. Thus terminated our trip to 
Anti-Paras; two days after, we sailed for Smyrna. 



Original. 
APHORISMS. 

BT VROrSSSOll XBBBICK. 

ExTSBVAL accomplishments nuy adorn and beautify 
human nature; intellectual culture may exalt and re- 
fine it; but moral excellence alone can impart to it true 
dignity. 

Seek rather to be praiseworthy, than to be praised. 

The Bible is a source of light, a treasuiy of knowl- 
edge, a fountain of life. Happy they who open their 
eyes to the light which emanates from thia 8un of moral 
truth — ^who seek here for that knowledge which makes 
truly wiie — who drink of the living water that flows 
from this well of salvation, for "they shall be mine, 
saith' the Lord of hosts, in that day when I make up 
my jewels." 

Beware of the flatterer; for he who flatters will de- 
ceiTO. 

Real worth is respected, even by those who do not 
seek after it 

He who made man declared it not good for him to 
be alone. Deprive him of the society of his species, 
and he immediately becomes wedded to the lower orders 
of creation. He seeks companionship with brutes, or 
even inanimate objects. The affections of the heart go 
forth in search of something around which they may 
twine themselves; but if they meet with none, like the 
tendrils of the vine, they soon droop and die. Surely 
the proper gratification of a desire so strictly original, 
and 80 powerful in its influence as the desire for society, 
must afford no small amount of rational happinoBs. 
But to the selfish this is a *< sealed fountain.*' True, 
social intercourse even among the most unprincipled, 
may save fix>m the ennui of solitude ; but it proves a 
source of pure and exalted happiness only wherf human 
nature is raised to a high degree of moral excellence. 
The sanctifying influences of the Gospel must have 
elevated the desires, chastened the affections, and puri- 
fied the passions. Where such a fitness exists, how 
sweet the ** fellowship of saints." How delightful the 
communication and reception of knowledge — ^the min- 
glilig of emotions, whether of sorrow or of joy. With 
what satitfiiction do we pour the souFs full tide into the 
the ehon^ of sympathy vibrate to Uie 



slightest touch, and move in unison with ours. Then 
thought meets thought, and heart unites with heart! 
Surely nothing short of communion with the Father 
of our spirits can affi>rd so pure enjoyment— «o perfect 
bliss. 

"And if oar fellowship below 

In Jesus be so sweet; 
Whai height of rapture shall ws know, 
When round his throne we meet." 



Originsl. 
THE STRANGER. 

BT vise na fobkst. 

The following lines were composed in reference to the ex- 
treme suffering of ft young friend, who Is now no more. A 
stranger, in a strange city, far from her friends, and helpless 
from disease, die yet manifested resignation. She has gone to 
her long home; but the ukvaaorj of the departed Mary will be 
ever dear. 

Hovas of sickness, clad in mourning, 
Have ye sought my couch again? 
Why, ah, why are ye returning 
With this long, this weaiying paint 
When ye bid me thus to languish. 
Through the tedious, lingering year, 
Do ye count the throes of anguish 
Skill and kindness cannot cheer? 
Though the gentle-hearted stranger 
Watches o*er me in her love \ 
Hushing now the fear of danger — 
Ouiding now my thoughts above— 
Tet those thoughts for aye are springing 
To my own, my blessed home, 
Till, fike Noah's wand*rer bringing 
Back the olive branch, they come. 
List! my mother's voice dissembling. 
Falls in gladness on my ear; 
O ! I know what thoughts are trembling 
On the altar of her fear. 
Hark! my fiither's hjrmn ascending! 
Tis the hour of evening prayer. 
Praises, such as these, are blending 
Upward — ^where the angels are. 
See the tear-drop softly stealing 
Down my brother's youthful cheek; 
Signs of feeling deep, revealing 
Things he cannot — will not speak. 
Mother, lather, dearest brother, 
While ye view yon vacant chair, 
O forget not there's another 
Claims remembrance in your prayer. 
Pray that she in resignation 
May submit to Heaven's will ; 
Till the Lord of her salvation, 
Bids the troubled waves *<be still." 
Pray that she in sad complaining. 
May not prove a munn'ring one; 
But though life's bright sun seem waning, 
Calmly say, «* God's will be done." 
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THE LEAD MINES. 

BT W. WIIGLST. 

THmousH the hetit of the Mining Region flowi the 
majeatic Father of Waters, the medium of oonuneice 
to the white man, and the object of lupentitioua vener- 
ation to the aayage. On approaching that region, ** nu- 
meroua locaUtiea preaent a confused, bat distinct and 
rather unvarying character of civilization. Imperfect 
nodules of silicious matter, masses of munmiliary 
quartz, the crystals of which are often superinduced 
upon chaicedonized concentric layers with an agate 
structure, indications of sulphate of barytes, with small 
fragments of sulphate of lead in the rain furrows, be- 
tray the metallifierous rocks.*' The blufis, on either 
aide of the river, rise, like pyramids, to the height of 
■everal hundred feet, varied by the numerous tributa- 
ries which are constantly hurrying to empty themselves 
into the common channeL These prominences decline, 
as we leave the river, until the country, in a few miles, 
presents a gently undulating and healthy appearance. 
The soil of the mining region is of a very rich charac- 
ter, firequently sinking to the depth of three and four 
feet on the highest ridges. Indeed, a poor soil does not 
seem adapted to the growth of galena, or « mineral*' 
It is interspersed with springs of the purest and best 
water. Though situated in 42^ SiK north latitude, good 
com crops are raised. But little snow fells, and sleigh- 
ing is supplied by ice on the Mississippi, which becomes 
veiy solid, and affords a jaunt of five hjondred miles to 
the Falls of 8t Anthony. 

The extent of the mining region is not yet definitely 
ascertained. The surveys confine it to about 8600 
square miles. That the actual limits are much greater 
cannot be doubted, and the time is not distant when 
these treasures will be more extensively developed. 
There are other districts, not included in this limit, 
where indications exist, and discoveries have been 
made. 

An impression seems to have obtained with many, 
that the permru engaged in mining are generally a set 
of ignorant fellows, of the baser sort, many of whom 
resort there to avoid the penalty of the law elsewhere. 
This impression, no doubt, was gathered from the char- 
acter of many engaged on the public works. It is, how- 
ever, a mistske. Our country boasts not a more worthy 
dass of men than the miners of the Upper Mississippi. 
So &r from ignorance or crime having driven them 
there, intelligence and enterprise drew them. The 
choioe of almost eveiy country in the worid may be 
found in the mines. A laige number of the miners 
performed the first manual labor in a *' mineral-hole." 
Nor startle, gentle reader, when I inform yon, that la- 
dies of no mean origin, have volunteered to assist their 
enterprising, but unfortunate husbands, in their search 
fiv mineral ! To have peeped into a well in by-gone 
days, would have dizzied the brain ; but now they can 
] 



cast an eye of composure upon their companions one 
hum/red feet beneath the surfece, while they carefully 
raise the precious metal over their heads ! 

The r^gulation$ of the mining countiy are princi- 
pally of their ovm formation, and prevail as a species 
of common law among them. The government for- 
merly claimed a per centum on the discoveries of the 
miner, which was afterwards, by some means, transfer- 
red to the smelter; but for several years there has been 
nothing paid by either. A miner*s lot is 200 yards 
square, defined by four posts or comers; and the one 
first making such claim holds it by common consent 
Work must be done upon it at least five days in the 
week ; but in this respect the letter of the law is not 
enforced. Should he work upon a lot, and leave it 
without "striking mineral,*^ he cannot, at a subsequent 
period, claim or defend it, as a discovery of mineral is 
absolutely necessaiy to constitute a ''mineral lot** Mi- 
ners, contiguously engaged, are expected to accommo- 
date each other ; and mutual assistance, at certain times, 
is rather claimed as a right than sought as a fevor. 
Their deep sympathies, so manifest for each other, seem 
to be implied as a part of their regulations. 

Leadf which is the grand source of wealth to the 
mining country. Is an imperfect metal, of a dull white 
color, inclming to blue, the least elastic and the least 
sonorous of metals. It possesses considerable specific 
gravity, reaching from 11.3 to 11.479. A iiew general 
remarks will follow upon the formations and combina- 
tions of lead, as treated of by mineralogists; noticing 
more particularly, that peculiar formation common to 
the Upper Mississippi Lead Mines. 

1. In 1772 some small pieces of no/tef bad were 
found in the county of Monmouth, in Wales. It has 
also been found in the lead mines of Pompean, near 
Rennes, in Brittany. It was veiy malleable, could be 
cut with a knife without crumbling, and easily melted 
over the fiame of a candle. The existence of native 
lead had been previously questioned by mineralogists. 

2. Lead apar is sometimes transparent, but generally 
opaque, and ciystalized in regular forms of a laminar 
or triated texture. It contains some iron, calcareous 
earth, and clay; and grows red or yellowish when 
heated. It will effervesce with adds, and affords from 
60 to 80 per cent of lead. It is found in Brittany, Lor- 
rain, Germany and England. 

8. Araenieal Lead Spar. This is difficult to melt, 
refusing to yield to the blow-pipe ; but has been redu- 
ced in the crucible. It is highly charged with arsenic, 
which appears, when reduced, in the form of grains 
disperse^ and forced into the lead. It has been found 
in Germany, and contains about 40 per cent of lead. 

4. The Bkjf Glanz of the Germans contains lead 
mineralized with sulphur alone, and of this there are 
two or three varieties. At Villach, in Austria, there is 
said to be found a potter's lead ore, containing not the 
smallest portion of silver. 

5. Lead mineraiized by the vitrioSe add. Is genw- 
ally in the form of a white mass, solable in 18 times its 
quantitgr of water. It originates from the deco mp oaitiop 
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of flulphurated lead ores. It is found in great quanti- 
ties in the island of Anglesey. 

6. Lead mifwraiized by the photpharie adtL It is of 
a greenish yellow, or reddish color, and will effervesce 
with acids. Seven ounces of this lead ore, from the 
neighborhood of Friburg, yielded, by distillation, 144 
grains of phosphorus. A similar compound to this ore 
may be obtained by mixing pure phospkozic add with 
red lead. 

7. Aniimonialkad ore. The metal is mineralized by 
aulphur, with silver and regulus of antimony— of a 
bluish dark lead color; and of a radiated, filamentous, 
or striated texture. It yields from 40 to 60 per cent of 
lead, and from one half to two ounces of silver per 
quintal. 

8. Pyrikua lead e»-e— mineralized by sulphur, with 
rilver and a large proportion of iron ; of a brown or 
yellowish color. It affords only 18 or 20 per cent of 
lead, which is obtained only by melting it, the iron de- 
taining the sulphur. It is only a mixture of galena 
with the brown pyrites. 

9. I^ead mineralized by aneniCf has been found in 
Siberia; of a pale color externally, but internally of a 
deep red. It is, for the most part, ciystalized in irregu- 
lar pjrramids. It contains sulphur, arsenic, and about 
34 per cent of lead. It is supposed to contain some 
silver. 

10. Siony, or oandy kad oret, consist either of the 
calciform or galena kind, intimately mixed and diffused 
through stones and earth, chiefly of the calcareous or 
barytic genus. Sometimes it is mixed with clay. 

1 1. Galena, or potto' 8 ore^ in which the metal is min- 
eralized by sulphurated silver. This is the most com- 
mon of lead ores; a species of which is peculiar to the 
Upper MissiBsippi Lead Mines. It lb of a dark bluish 
color, formed of cubes of a moderate size, or in gndns 
of a cubic figure, whose comers have been cut off; its 
texture lamellar, and its hardness varying in di&rent 
specimens. That which is formed into grains is sup- 
posed to be the richest in silver; but even this contains 
only about one or one and a half per cent; that is, 
about 12 or 18 ounces per quintal; and the poorest not 
above 60 grains. Ores that yield about half an ounce 
of silver per quintal are barely worth the extracting. 
Different specimens also vary in the quantity of sulphur 
they contain, fivim 15 to 25 per cent, and that which 
contains the least is in some degree malleable. The 
proportion of iron in this ore is very small, but the lead 
is ftom 60 to 85 per cent It is completely dissolved 
by nitrous add when diluted. The specific gravity of 
galena is from 7.000 to 7.780. It yields a yellow flag 
when melted. 

Mineralogists divide this ore into several varieties: 
1. Cubic galena, the cubes of which are of various 
sizes, and found dther single or in groups; it is often 
found with the angles truncated, and is common at 
Freyberg. 2. In masses, without any regular configu- 
ration; very common at St Maria. 3. With large 
ftoeis. It does not compose regular crystals, but is en- 
tirely formed of large lamine. 4. With small ftcets, 



appearing like mica, composed of white and very bril- 
liant scales. Itis called white silver ore, because itcoiH 
tains a considerable quantity of that metaL 5. Small 
grained galena, so called because it has a very cloae 
grain. It is likewise very rich in silver, and is found with 
the foregoing ore. No galena except that of Carinthta, 
is known to be without silver; but it has been observed, 
that those which afford the most niver have the smat 
lest fiusets. Galena crystalized like lead spar, in hexap 
gonal prisms or cylindrical columns, contains little sil- 
ver, and seems to be merely spatbose of lead, mineEat> 
ized without having lost its form. 

For the foregoing description of the varietisB of lead 
ore, I am indebted, chiefly, to the Edinburgh Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Lead is among the most useful metals. In Holland 
and other places, it has been used to correct the moat 
ofibnsive expressed oil, as that of rape-seed, and the • 
rancid oils of almonds and olives, by impregnating them 
with lead. A similar abuse has also been practiced 
with acid wines, which dissolves as much of the lead 
as communicates a sweetish taste. It is used in the 
manufacture of ^ass, and possesses great efficacy in 
dissolving earthy bodies. It is employed in making 
various vessels, as dstems for water, large boilers for 
chemical purposes, dec The pewterers mix it with 
tin, which is said to be a dangerous process. Tin has 
been sold in France containing 25 pounds in the 100. 

Though a very useful, yet lead is a very dangerous 
metaL When taken into the human body, it produces 
various disorders, particularly a cholic, known in the 
mines as the ^mineral tieknete.** This is the case 
with those who are engaged in smelting it and are frfr^ 
quently exposed to its fumes. The miners are never 
afilicted with this disease. These poisonous fumes 
infect the grass and water in the immediate vidnity of 
a smelting furnace, so as to produce mineral sickness 
in cattle, and the fish die in the streams. 

The mineral ii found from 15 to 200 feet below the 
surfSu^ It varies in diflbrent districts of the mining 
region. In the **elay^i^ingSf'* so called, a body of 
red clay, mixed with mammillary quartz, called **nw^ 
eral bhsBom^^ and petro-silidous stones, forms the first 
indication. In these diggings, the galena is found im- 
bedded in day of an oaken cast, surrounded by various 
strata of earth. In the rock-diggings a crevice is formed 
by the great Architect of the universe, with perpendic- 
ular walls on dther side, and covered with a rock vary- 
ing from one foot to fifty foet in thickness. These 
crevices are always found running east and west, tfnd 
north and south, crossing at right angles, and ahow- 
ing a variation in the different districts, of 15 or SO de- 
grees. Intto instanoe are both of these crevices firuit- 
ful; but when one is large and fiuitful, the other is 
small and barren. In a particular district one of these 
crevices will be invariably the fimitful one. In those 
diggings, known as the *< Galena diggings," tiie north 
and south crevices bear the mineral ; and in the Dth 
buque diggings the reverse. This peculiar formation, 
as well as many indications which my limits will not 
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permit me to mention, gnetly aariete the miner in proe- 
eeuting hie dieooveriee. Knowing that the galena 
tangee east and west, he anke hia shaft and rana hie 
drift north and south. 

The God of nature baa hid these treasures in the 
earth, without leading upon the surface a single trace 
of the immediate deposit Every miner, however, is 
luU of schemes to detect them. Many a long and te- 
dious search haa been made for what is ycleped the 
*mifimi/ weedr and hard by the apot where it grew, 
the fidthful shovel and pick have opened a way to the 
bowels of the earth ; but all to no purpose. The miner, 
before commencing a hole, views the ground — ^fondly 
imagines that he sees the ground dep r e sse d upon the 
very spot where the mineral below, by its weight, has 
tank the earth beneath it He toils foithfully, till ex- 
peiienoe proves him disappointed. Not a clue has 
Providence given to these <<hid treasures." Those 
skilled in mining are by no means the most Ukely to 
select the best place. It is, I believe, generally admit- 
ted, that a ''green hand*' will succeed best at "pros- 
pecting;" but when he finds the mineral, a knowledge 
of mining is absolutely necessary to work it to advan- 
tage. 

To an uninterested observer, the occupation of a mi- 
ner would appear like mere drudgeiy; and its focinating 
character can only be apprehended by one who has 
**»truek a prmpeetr and worked for we^ apparently 
within a few feet of the poase ss ion of thousands. Never 
did a gambler wait more anxiously the result of a game, 
upon which hit all depended, than does the miner under 
such drcomstances. His labor ceases to be toil. Sud- 
denly opening a « pocket" in the lock, and finding a 
piece of pure mineral, the welcome indicative of a laige 
body below, every nerve beoomea strung^—whilsl, every 
few minutes, from his feithfiil partner at the vrindlass, 
he bean and answen the significant inteirogations, 
''What's the prospect?" "Are you through the rock?" 
"Think you're on the c^)-rock?" and fifty other in- 
quiries from the man who has almost strained his eyes 
to see what is going on 100 feet below him. 

The principal towns in the mining region, are Gait' 
na,I)ubu9ye,Plaavilie,€ndMmeraJPoini^ 

Galena is situated on Fever or Bean river, which is 
rendered navigable by back-water from the Mississippi, 
seven miles from its mouth. Though always accessi- 
ble to steamboats, the site of Galena is far from being 
desirable. Situated against a bluff, it has only two 
atreets which run parallel with the river. It has two 
courtrhouses, a jail and hospital. The schools are good. 
The Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists 
and Catholica, have organized sodedes and chapels. 
Galena liea about eig^t miles south of the Aie of Wis- 
consin teiritoiy, and Is the grand commercial point for 
the country north. It contains about 9000 inhabitants. 

Dubuque waa named after an old Frenchman, whoee 
tomb can be seen by the traveler ascending the Missis- 
sippi, upon the summit of one of the highest blufis, 
where his remains were placed in a leaden coffin, which 
aome ruffians have since stolen. It is situated north- 
1 



west of Galena, 16 miles by land, and 35 by water, on 
the west side of the Mississippi ; and is the county-seat 
of Dubuque county, Iowa territoiy. This is (me of 
the handsomest situations on that vast river. It is eoF> 
rounded by a rich farming country, and inexhaustible 
lead mines. The Methodists, Presbytsrians and Bap- 
tists, have organized aocietiea. The two former have 
places of worship. The Roman Catholica are very 
numerous there. About $20,000 of foreign mon^ 
have been spent by the Bishop, who makea his lesidence 
in Dubuque. The white settlements extend about 60 
miles west, and within two days' ride, range the elk and 
buffiilo. It contains about tHMK) inhabitants. 

PktlviUe is a beautifol inland village, sitaHed 26 
miles north of Galena, in Wisconsin territory. It is 
in the midst of a rich fiirming and mining region. It 
has a spacious Methodist chapel, vrith a commodions 
basement story for school purposes. The eodety is 
good; but few Roman Catholics in the vicinity. It 
contains about 800 inhabitants. 

Mineral Point is about 40 miles north of east from 
Galena, in Wisconsin territory. lu principal depen- 
dence is the rich mining country with which it is sur- 
rounded. The situation nther unpromising. Relig- 
ious denominaticms small, and Roman Catholica nu- 
merous. It contains near 1000 inhabitantB. 

The fiUwre proapeeU of the mining region open a 
large field for conjecture. That the minea are inex- 
haustible, vriU be questioned by none. That the pro- 
cess of mining is yet in infancy, cannot be doubted. 
And such is the increasing demand for lead, that gmaler 
exertions trill be made every succeeding year to procure 
it; and thoee larger and better bodies of mineral vriiich 
lie hid in the water, will eventually be taken out by 
means of kveb dA>ve into the base of towering Uufis. 
The improvement in the science of mining has already 
been great When the English minen fimt came to 
the mines, they went into the very "diggings" which 
our inexperienced diggen supposed to be exhauited, 
and made fortunes. The improvement in the prooeas 
of smelting has been as great Nodiing but the ashes 
of the old log fiimaces remain. The country is fsst 
improving in agriculture, and will not only provide for 
the mining consumption at home, but will ship large 
quantities of produce abroad. In a word, it seems des- 
tined to class among the richest portions of the world. 

Juliet, WiUtounty, JIL, May 26, 1841. 



DEATH TYPIFIED BY A ROSE. 

6e have I seen a rose newly springing from the clefb 
of its hood, and, at first, it was fair as the morning, 
and full vrith the dews of heaven, as a lamb's fleece; 
but when a ruder breath had forced open its virgin mod- 
esty, and dismantled its too youthfbl and tmripe retire- 
ments, it began to put on darkness, and to decfine to 
softaiess and the symptoms of a sickly age; it bowed 
the head, and broke its stalk ; and at night, having lost 
some of its leavea, and all its beauty, it feU^-^ia^p 
Taylor. 
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Original. 
THE OCEAN. 

BT JOHir 1. ZDWAR08. ' 

Tits moment in which I caught m first gitmpie of 
the fiur-dUtant waves of old ocean, rolling in sublimity 
before me, can never be forgotten. Some hair-breadth 
escape from the &ng of a poisonous serpent, or the 
jaws of the voracious crocodile, might possibly be 
erased from the memoiy, by the obliterating hand of 
time; but while the faintest trace of past events re- 
mains unefiaced upon the tablet of my memory, the 
moment just referred to will be vividly remembered by 
me. Since that juncture, many a sorrow has viuted 
my bosom — many a tedious day has rolled into eter- 
nity — many and varied have been the scenes tliat have 
passed before me; but still a recollection of that event 
is as clear to my mind as are the occurrences of yester- 
day ; and as I look back to it, through the dim vista of 
by-gone days, emotions of a pleasing nature are exci- 
ted in my bosom. 

I had been cradled in one of the pleasant villages 
that skirts the blue hills of my native state; and when 
but a boy I had often sighed and wished to see the 
ocean. The thundering cataract, the deep, wild forest, 
the verdure-clad plains, the long sweeping valley, the 
reverberating echoes of the maddened thunder as it 
leaped among the mountain crags, the lightning scathed 
rock, blackened and broken— all these were things fa- 
miliar to my juvenile mind; but I turned away from 
the contemplation of scenery that would have enchant- 
ed the eye of an artist, and sighed in disquietude, be- 
cause my remoteness from the ocean had denied me the 
privilege of strolling upon its wave-lashed shore, and 
listening to the music of its eternal song. 

Time rolled on, and the wish so long and so anx- 
iottsly desired, was at last realized; and, for the mo- 
ment, it seemed that my every wish was gratified. All 
that I had read in the poets, and other fine descriptive 
writers, about the wide expanse of waters, at once 
rushed upon my mind, and especially that celebrated 
apostrophe of a well known poet, to the ocean, in 
which he says, 

"HoU on, tliou deep and dark blue ocean, roll." 
Yes, that was the idea that first occurred to my mind — 
''roll on — ^roll on;" and the thought was canied out in 
the language of a justly praised American poet— 

.** And thtra it rolls 1 Age after age has swept 
Down, down the eternal cataract of time; 
Men after men on earth's cold bosom slept. 
Still tfure it rolUj unfading and sublime.'' 

PSBIfTlOB. 

Since that time I have fi«quently rambled upon the 

shell-paved strand, at the close of day, when sim-set 

streamed along the west, and felt that 

** There is a rapture on the lonely shore- 
There is society where none Intrudes— 
By the deep sea— and mtkslc in its roar." 

At such an hour, while the sun has yet lingered upon 

the golden verge of the horizon, painting a parting 
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smile upon the white clouds of canvass that moved 
like spectres along the bosom of the deep, I have stood 
and gazed out upon the rolling ocean, with a rapture 
that is indescribable. From the point of vision the 
winding shore stretched away to the right and lefl, as 
ftr as the aching eye could follow its sinuous course; 
while the eveiwlashing surf, like successive wreaths of 
snow, rolled upon the sandy beach, and foamed, and 
sparkled in the last rays of the setting sun. • • • 
But the sun has often gone down, and left me still 
upon the restless watera; the winds have retired to 
their caves, the curlew has ceased to scream along the 
blast, and a stillness has come over '* the deep, deep 
sea.*' Night has approached as sofUy and silently aa 
the snow-flake fiiUs upon the bosom of the rolling 
stream. The white winged bark that seemed to linger 
for awhile upon the farthest verge of vision, has been 
gradually concealed from the view, as the sky and ocean 
seemed to mingle and blend beautifully together, like 
the lights and shades in a well executed painting. 
<*The sea, the open sea,** has been spread out before 
me, when nought has been heard upon the evening 
breeze, save the solemn roar of the surf, or the startling 
shriek of the sea-bird, as it flapped its dripping pinion 
in lonely solitude over the briny deep. 

Nothing is more impressive than to stand alone at 
nightfall upon the silent shore, and commune with the 
ocean-buried — ^to stand and think of the millions upon 
millions of our race who have been plunged beneath 
the wave, and found their last resting place in the cav- 
erns of the deep — to call to mind the unnumbered 
tbousands who have gone down to their coral beds 
amidst the bowlings of the storm, and the shrieks of 
despair — to muse on the bright eyes, the beautiful 
forms, and golden ringlets that lie forgotten in the sea! 
O, what melancholy reflections are awakened in the 
mind at the recollection of the fate of the Home, the 
mournful destiny of the Pulaski, and the more recent 
loss of the steam-ship President! How many of the 
lost had thoughts of home and friends— the nearest 
friends — to come over the mind, just as the wave 
charged with their destiny swept them into eternity! 
But I forbear. 

• «•••* 

Sometimes I have seen the ocean lashed by the ra- 
gjing tempest, until its lofty foam-capt billows seemed to 
brush the clouds; and when the mountain surges, beat- 
ing violently upon the shore, have been *' dashed into 
feathery clouds of foam," white as the driven snow. 
Again, I have seen it when its wild tempest munc was 
hushed, its billows lulled to repose, and when scared 
a ripple broke upon the sand. In this quiet state there 
may possibly have been seen a gentle swell — some- 
thing like the heavings of an infant's bosom, when 
sweetly slumbering. Then its polished surface, like a 
boundless mirror, reflected distinctly and minutely the 
vessel that stood motionless upon its bosom. Indeed, 
the azure vault of heaven, the solitary bird on the wing, 
and every object above the waters, were as clearly seen 
in the waveless deep, as above its surface. 
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But the oeean sppean most beautifal when aeen nn 
a loft moonlight night I^ the evening be calmi and 
Ae flky unclouded; and let the moon, <*Kgent of the 
nlent night," ride at her <'foll noon," and shed a fleecy 
robe of light upon the trembling eea, curled np into 
^kyiul ripplei by the light and gentle breexes that jiiet 
ksM ita sttrface; and let there be indistinctly aeen in 
the diatance a light akiff, catting ita liquid way, and 
fidntly heard the regular daah of oata, accompanied by 
the boatman's wild song, flung upon the passing breeze, 
and you have a scene that might enchant a Roscoe, a 
Byron, or a Lamartine. 

The ocean was made by the mighty God. His hand 
Ibimed its caverns, and girt it around with barrien of 
aand ; and it was he who said to its thoughtless billows, 
"Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further." 

But 'tis midnight; and 

The ocean's ware is gleaming now, 
With fltreams of phosphorescent light; 

While round the gallant Tessel's prow» 
That splits the wave in stilly night. 

The waters dash in feathery foam. 

And whisper round the sailor's home. 

Ths staxs that deck the midnight sky, 
And shed their light upon the wave, 

Are lilce the sleepless eyes on high, 
That watch with care the Christian's grare: 

Those eyes shall keep their watch on high. 

While star-flres bum along the sky. 



TIME AND ETERNITY. 

How little any of us know, or are capable of know- 
ing, in this our present state ! They that think they 
know most, or are most conceited in their own knowl- 
edge, know nothing as they ought to know. They 
that are most apt to contend, do most of all fight in the 
dark. It is, too, possible there may be much knowl- 
edge without love. How little such knowledge is 
worth ! It profits nothing. It hurts, pufis up, when 
love edifies. The devils know more than any of us, 
while their want of love, or their hellish malignly, 
makes them devils. As by pride comes contention, so 
humility would contribute more to peace (and to the 
discernment of truth too) than the most fervent dispu- 
tation. There is no hope of proselyting the world to 
my opinion or way. If I cannot be quiet till I have 
made such and such of my mind, I shall be unquiet 
while others are not of it, i. e., always. If some one*8 
judgment must be a standard to the world, there are 
fitter for it than mine. They that in their angry con- 
tests think to shame their adversary, do commonly most 
of all shame themselves.—Jb^ Howe, 



COMPASSION. 

Ir a man be compassionate towards the aflUctions 
ef Qth^JM, it shows that hia heart is like the noble 
tMe which is wounded itself when it givea the balm. — 
Lord Bacon, 
1 



Original. 
PAST AND PKBSENT. 

BT SABAH C. h'cABX. 

*< The fashion of this world paaseth away,'* 1 Cor. vil, 31« 

Iir one of my traveling excursions in search of 
health, I was led to visit the home of my youth and 
the scenes of earlier yean. 

It was a calm evening hour! Natnre, in her loveli- 
est aspect,* presented the appearance of a beautifully 
painted landscape, bathed in the mellow light of a 
cloudless sun-set; and as I gazed vrith admiration, 
I could but maik the changes time had vnt>ught upon 
my right and upon my left. In the dty-like appeaiw 
ance of the vale below, I could scarcely find trace or 
vestige of the village I left but a few years pievioua. 
Here and there my eye rested upon a place familiar in 
my childhood haunts, enshrined in the heart, memonm 
aaarum of eariy friendship; but the primroae meadowa 
had been converted into streets, edifices had been reared, 
spacious and elegant dwellings, neat and commodious 
surrounded by shops and ofiSces, embowered in beauti- 
ful shade-trees. The college bell was heard in the dis- 
tance, and the spires of new churches glittered in the 
departing sun-light; while a broad expanse of water, 
bearing upon its mirrored surface commerce and com- 
munication from distant regions, gave additional inter- 
est to the scene, rendering it peculiarly attractive to the 
eye of the beholder, as through the vista of time I 
beheld this, of late an inconsiderable village, standing 
forth pre-eminent among the cities of the west 

Night threw around us her sable curtains, and I 
withdrew to ponder upon the change of condition and 
character, judging fh>m the exterior of things, with 
which I should probably meet 

Tears had been linked with retumless years, and I 
expected to find the signet visible, of mutation and 
decay ; for who, that liveth in this world of change, 
but can bear testimony from experience, to the breath- 
ings of an inspired apostle, when he said t&e ** fashion 
of this world passeth away 1" But never have I felt 
the force, or realized the applicability of the sacred sen- 
tence, until I entered the sanctuary, where, in early 
life, I *< worshiped the God of my fiithers," and found 
myself in the midst of strangers — a congregatian 
of complex character, thrown together from the far 
west and the extreme south, the rigid north and the 
balmy east Here and there I recognized a friend — 
an acquaintance; but even in these I did not greet the 
same in appearance. The little girl whom I left in 
the Sabbath school, over her lesson pondering, a willing 
student, had become mature in yearn and judgment, 
and taken the place of former teachers. Time had laid 
his finger upon the raven lock, and stamped a deeper 
impress upon die brow, while disease and care were 
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manifeit in the faded foim and the lallow cheek, once 

of Vermillion hue; and qianj whom I aought, I could 

not find. Some, like myaelf, had left for different sec- 

tiona of country 

** To twine whh ftnnger heaita new sympathiei," 

and aome were atricken from the liat of the tiring^. I 

entered the City <Jif Silence, and found them there ! 

'* Ah I this is & sad and mournful city, 
Populous, but where the bustling— 
The crowded buyers of the noisy mart? 
Business, alas! hath stopped in mid career, 
And none are anxious lo resume it here \" 

tmt 

''Friends here meet and mingle tean o'er those who answer 
nou" 

Firat I aat down by the grave of one whose morning 
•on aroae without the ahadow of a cloud; but in an 
evil hour he listened to the voice of the syren — ^he 
found her profiered cup of promised bliss a poisoned 
chalice. Deeply regretting his wayward career, so 
thickly strewed with blighting and blighted hopes, he 
fixed his last parting gaze upon the white clifis of Al- 
bion, his native land, and crossed the '<deep blue sea," 
to retrieve his fallen fortunes in the western world ; but 
ah! the melting, the painful truth! Intemperance 
gained its victim; and in the prime of his manhood he 
. lay down, leaving his ''wife a widow and his children 
&therle88.*' Again, my eye rested upon the inscrip- 
tion of another, whom I well knew in life, who bad 
counted turmoil, difficulty and danger but "dust in his 
path" to worldly wealth and emolnment — seeking with 
aasiduoua care to climb the steeps of earthly distinc- 
tion ; but ere he reached the summit, he found his grave ! 

" Why all this toll tor triumphs of an hour f 
What tho' we wade in wnlth or soar in lame, 
Earth's highest station ends in 'here he lies!' 
Ai^ ' dust to dust ' concludes her noblest song I** 

And there, too, bereft of her beauty, lay the once 

young and fascinating Misa L . Naturally kind 

and amiable, had her young mind been properly direct- 
ed, she might have shone as a "bright particular star" 
in the sphere of woman's exaltation ; but Eliza was 
taught by her migudging parents to regard the admiral 
tion of the beau monde as her aummum bonum. The 
mother knelt at the shrine of this tcorld, and there she 
sacrificed her daughter — an immolation far more fatal 
than that of the Hindoo mother, when she consigns 
her in&nt to the oblivious depths of the Ganges, to 
appease the wrath of the gods. There, in her grassy 
bed, she sleeps, to wake no more, till the archangel 
•hall rend the graves in sunder, when parents and chil- 
dren shall meet at the investigation of all accounts. 

With pensive step I turned to the peaceful resting 
place of one under whose ministrations I had often 
sat, and another, with whom, in early life, I plighted 
my vows at the altar of God. It was a youthful herald 
of heaven's mercy, and his confiding wife. Friends 
and physicians, with all the skill and caro they could 
exert, were insufficient to 

"Keep consumption's moth away 
Ftem (heir fhiil web of ttl!B.» 

One afierthe otiierthey died; but they shall live again. 



To the faithful keeping of a covenant God and Re* 
deemer, th^ieaigned their spirits "until that day." 

Again I read, "Sacred to the memory of R**^' 
••••••• M ^)|T fi^ amiable and lamented woman! 

Oft has she met me with a mother*s greeting; but her 
mild blue eye is closed in death! and the "houaefael4 
band which gathered round the board in days of yom 
are severed." For genuine, humble, consistent. pie^# 
I have aeen her equaled by few. As might be expecled». 

"Like a shadow thrown 
Softly and lightly from a passing cloud, 
Death fell upon her;" 

while her spirit, exulting over struggling nature and a 
cheerless grave, joined the "innumerable multitude^ 
who stand before the throne and the Lamb," crowned^ 
with the palm-wreath of victory ! And many, many 
more were mingling with kindred clay in this last re* 
oeptade of mortality. The high and the bw, the lover 
of pleasure and the lover of God, were sleeping aide by 
side in the mute companionship of death; but I has- 
tened away, to muse and to gaUier instruction. 

And is it thus in the space of a few years — so many 
changes! The poor have become rich, and the rich 
poor — the young, the aged, and the middle-aged, have 
been borne to their last and quiet home; and yet the 
stream of the busy world flows on, as if no wave of 
misfortune or of death, had risen upon the surface. 

Truths, founded in the constitution of thinga, written, 
upon the sacred page, and interwoven with every day'a 
experience, should teach ua the comparative value of 
"things seen and temporal," and those which are fu- 
ture, invisible, but etemaL In the language of wis- 
dom, the "fiuhion of this worid passath away," end 
there is nothing stable, wheieon to fix our hopea, or 
rest our affectiona. We, too, aie passing away; and 
of Buch trivial import are we, considered in our relative 
podtion to the world at large, natural and physical, 
that we shall neither be missed nor mourned. The 
tributary tear may drop upon our coffin-lid; but tiie 
mellowing hand of time will either seal up the foun- 
tain, or when a few yean shall have fled upon their 
winga of light and shadow, 

« 

"The mourner with the mourned shall lie.^ 

Even the great, the gifted, the exalted in station, &!! 
beneath the iron grasp of the terror king. The work 
pursues its accustomed course, and nature brings no 
cypress wreath, or coronal to grace the funeral bier; but 
she smiles as she was wont when, she smiled on them. 
Flowers bloom in the same paths, and the spring bird 
sings as sweetiy its evening requiem, as when, by the 
silver light of Cynthia, they sought for fame in unfre- 
quented shades. Tell us, ye votaries of the world, 
especially ye who exalt reason and ask no guiding atar " 
but that of nature to natuie's God, of what avail are 
your boasted pleasures and your idiotic wisdom, since 
they ofier no solace in "days of darkneas!" Bounded 
by time, and extinguished in the obliviooa grave, is it 
not a mark of true wisdom to traoe by the bris^tec 
light of the illumined oracle, our origin and destiny, aa 
relatively connected with a worid of mind and the 

1 
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GiTer of mind — meekly kneeling at the crois of the 
•▼er blened Redeemer, the only medium of communi- 
cation between the finite and the Infinite, and atrive and 
*<Totl for other worlds than this." 
All thanks to Him who, amidst a scene of moral 
desolation, cast athwart the midnight gloom, hues of 
lining light, brilliant and unchanging! ''Heaven and 
earth may pass away," but the word*of the changeless 
Jehovah abideth for ever. And what does he teach 
us? Although sin has scattered blighting and mildew 
through all the paths of life, and we are doomed to ex- 
perience its sad results, by sufiering and a consignment 
to the companionship of worms, yet upon that within 
us, which thinks and feels, and wiUs and reasons, he 
has stamped the signet of his own immortality. It is 
the noble prerogative of a mind immortal, to cling with 
all the fervor of its best affectionB to that which endu- 
reth— comprriiended in the unchanging glories of a 
M temple not made with hands** — the ultimate portion 
of the righteous. Thrice blessed are we, if thus we 
make provision for a day of need. Then, as we stand 
at the sepulchre of time, and witness the passing away 
of the visible heavens, with its immensity of suns and 
worlds, *' through Him that hath loved us," we shall be 
permitted to ''join in the high response of cherubim 
and seraphim,'' and Uve and triumph as though such 
orbs had never roUed; and the "£uhion and glory of 
that world shall not pass away." 



PRESS AND SIGHT. 

Am ezoasB of gilding, or indeed, of any hhhiing or 
white articles, in rooms, ought to be carefully avoided. 
Dress, also, it cannot be doubted, exercises much influ- 
ence on the visual organs; and many naturally good 
eyes have been permaaentfy injured in its ceaseless 
•ndeavors to adjust itself to the vaii's vibration. I 
have known not a few yonng ladies who have brought 
on great visual debility by this means alone. Again, 
tight clothing is manifestly hurtful to the nght; for it 
needs not to be demonstrated that the e£Eective state -of 
the eyes, as well as that of every part of the body, can- 
not be maintained without a free circulation of blood, 
which is obstructed when the body is too straiUy 
laced or buttoned.-*Curftf on the Preservation of the 
Sight. 



A BEAUTIFUL METAPHOR. 

Fob so I have known a luxuriant vine to swell into 
irregular twigs and bold excrescences, and spend itself 
in leaves and little rings, and afford but trifling clustera 
to the wine-press, and a laint return to his heart which 
longed to be refreshed with a frdl vintage; but when 
the Lord of the vineyard had caused the dressen to cut 
the wilder>plant and make it bleed, it grew temperate 
in its vain expense of useless leaves, and knotted into 
fair and juicy branches, and made account of that loss 
of blood by the retom of fruits— Jeremy Taylor, 
I 



Original. 
THE LAST OF A RAG£« 

" Who is there to mourn for Logan % Not one.** 

Whoever will cast his eye from any ponlon of this ftlr city 
to the high grounds on the north will see^ on the right hand 
summit which overlooks *< Vine-street extended," a solHaiy 
tree, not standing erect. Mice vigorous youth, but bending earth' 
ward, lilce old age. It inclines so boldly to the southwest that 
the obserrer, at a mile distant, perceives it stands not on its 
centre of grayity, but holds its position by the circumloence 
of radicalism. The miner seems to have invaded Its founds^ 
tions, and probably before another season, it will be uprooted 
and exiled from its long cherished home.' My window looks out 
upon this relic of the past. Morning and evening I have been 
wont to gaze upon it; in autumn witnessing the waning hues 
of its foliage, in winter its native majesty as it bends and 
braces itself to the storm, and in spring the livelier cbanas 
which it chooses for the season. May be, for the last time it 
has decked itself in the greenness of its summer garb. 

And there thou stand'st, like some old veteran. 
Who has sustained a thousand blaats and storms, 
Yet fears no more the rage of elements 
Than the calm sunshine. Would that diou oouldst 

speak! 
I love to see thee there: like ftxth thy Ibim 
Bows down to meet the tempest as it comes, 
Firmly resisting each successive blast 
Meekly thou dost defy the rising cloud, 
And meekly smile to see its fury waste. 
Long have I watched thy patient solitude, 
And long have queried of thy secret lore. 

How many years have rolled across thy brow 
Since thou a tiny sapling fint looked up 
To smile upon thy fellows of the wood ? 
How many morning suns did gild thy front. 
Since thy tall head was reared on yonder height? 
And the last rays of eve, how oft have they 
Thy hoaiy branches kissed a ^oit adieu? 
Why wast thou lefl when all the forest fell? 
To brave ambitiously the beating storm. 
And shake thy huge limbs in the winter wind? 
To bloom in spring, and shed thy leavea in avtonm? 
Pepchance a refuge for the birds of heaven — 
A shadow from the scorching heat of noon, 
For some poor wanderer on his weaiy way, 
Who from thy foot sent up his orison. 
But stay ; bring forth the tales of other yeara. 
When erat the red man lurked in yonder wood. 
Sat he beneath thy shade to plan revenge, 
Or schemes of war, or sport, or woo his maid? 
Caressed he, there, the object of wild love, 
Recounting deeds of valor he had done ? 
Danced he the war-dance there, or sacrificed 
To the Great Spirit, as his sires had taught? 
Whatknow'st Uiou of the forest man, old tree? 
How mute thou art ! Hath memory from thee fled ? 
Art thou struck dtunb by overwhelming change 
Wrought in thy sight? 

For thou hast lived to see 
The fading forests swept from hill and plain. 
The savage comrade of thy vigorous youth 
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Long, long has fled, and no one aeeka thee now. 

Neglocted, lonely, how thou \ookiui down 

On mansions, by some quick enchantment leax'd, 

While all day long the busy multitudee 

Pass and repass before thee, and reck not 

Of thee, thy thoughts, regrets, or memoiiee. 

A few swift days and thcu shalt be no more— 

Thou, who hast bravely stood the storms of ages, 

Shalt fidl, betrayed by one whom thou didst trust — 

Whose treacherous bosom was thy resting place — 

Nouriahed thy deep-etruck root, and promised 

To hold thee up till time should cease to be. 

She, fiuthless to her trust, crumbles beneath thee, 

And soon thy trunk, and limbs, and verdant branches, 

Shall He in scattered ruins all around. 

Ah ! thus it is with those who lean on earth, 
And climb, and climb to reach her loftiest seats, 
Who fix their stations there, and feel secure. 
And smile and frown at will on those below. 
Honor may crown, and fortune smile upon them. 
And they may say, ^ We never shall be moved.*' 
Dashed from the lofty summit of their pride, 
Low in the grave they feed the hungry worm. 

But thou invitest fancies bright and cheeifuL 
Here is a Chiistian. He, like thee, is left 
Alone on some tali eminence in Zion, 
Where he has trembled in full many a storm. 
Defied, and fought, and conquered many a Ibe. 
Thence he looks down unmoved on earth's low strife, 
Nor aaks to share in all her gifts and gains. 
Now, beams of glory settle on his head, *• 
And dews and bresMs from the world of hUss 
Refresh and fan him as he daily bows 
In adoration deep before his God. 
His root already loosened from the woSL 
Where nature planted it, he's nourished bow 
By the true bread from heaven; and soon a voioe, 
Thrice welcome to his weather-beaten soul, 
Shall say, '*It is enough; thou art transplsnted, 
To bloom in paradise." 

Old tree, fsrewell! 
Tet no, ni hold communion with thee still. 
Lone spirit of the wood. Until thy fall, 
I'll watch on yonder giddyt dangerous height. 
Thy waving to and fro ; and when at last, 
By woodman's craft, or miner's avarice, 
Thy trunk is sundered, or thy roots uptbm. 
My eye shall trace the ruin all around. 
And grace thy funeral with a fitUing tear. 

GsBTBunx. 



''Tnma is a rock whose craggy brow 
Hangs beetling o'er the wave below, 
Adown whose sheer descent the eye^ 
When twilight's gloom is gath'ring nigh. 
Will gaie, but vainly, to descry 
The sullen waves that wash beneath, 
As endless and as daik as death." 



Original. 
A RIVER TRIP; 

OB, FACTS ABJ) rSSLIBOS AS THST ABZ. 

Tis now ten o'clock. Myself, wife and nieee < 
are safe aboard, waiting with exemplary patience for 
the boat to get off. By the way, patience, though a 
meek, lovely virtue, is difficult to cultivate. It requires 
good soil and careful "tending." It has a host of ene- 
mies. Reckoning all the assaults it suffers from great 
and small, sharp and dull witied, it is a wonder that it 
survives. I will guard my own by overhauling my fel- 
low passengers. Here they are, groups by groups, 
assorting themselves in messes of northemen, south- 
emere and westemere, till they get better acquainted, 
when they will feel other influences of attraction and 
repulsion. I vrill begin with the southerners. I often 
find interesting traits in them.- I can tell them at a 
giance. That old lady in black, so pale and delicate^ 
sitting at her ease, turning with so much aang froid 
this way and that, and with so much of the charm of 
good nature and polish of gentility replying to various 
queries from those around her, how charming she is! 
I could wish she were my mother. The young lady 
at her side is probably her daughter. She is an exact 
copy of the original, except in the fresher hues and 
more vigorous movements of youth. My wife says 
they are French. I presume they are Creoles, by 
which I used to understand mixed white and Indian 
bloods. But I find it means native bom Louisianians. 

I am charmed vrith yonder Scotch looking gentl»» 
man. On his face are Ihe lines of deep and sober 
thought If I mistake not, he deals in divinity. He 
may be on his way to the General Assembly. I will 
know before I land. If he were a liberal-minded Cal* 
vinist, willing, as the lawyer says, <*to live and let live," 
I would venture to lay my small head beside his huge 
eapiialt and compare notes. The lady on his arm is 
doubtless his wife — rather yocing^— say forty to his 
sixty. Too great a disparity. If I were thus married, 
I would request my dear vrife to bathe each morning in 
cologne; then she would be able to overtake me iB my 
npid descent into die vale of life. 

TTiere, I suspect, is a widow in her freshest weeds; 
Borrow — O how it hangs upon her eyelids, and bows 
her down to the dust! She is youngs— ecaroely ei^* 
teen^yet how is she crushed by the blow ! But I trust 
she is not alone in her grief. I know a beautiftd wo- 
man, who loved her husband too much, and is as pure 
as nature ever formed one of her sex. She would 
sooner sufier martyrdom than utter an untruth, or do a 
mean thing. I doubt not but many real Christians are 
her inferion in every day morality. Her husband died 
three yean since, and died a Chiirtian. We all thought 
his amiable widow would turn from the grave to the 
cross, and become a humble follower of the Lamb. 
But. there wk» is, irreligious, undevout, seeking the 
pleasures of neither this world nor the next, sick of the 
fonaer, and by the strong oonstitntional tendencies of 
her nature, repelled from the latter. Alas! total de- 
pravity is a true doctrine, if an invincible disreliah for 
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God in all his persons, and for religion in all its duties 
constitutes total depravity. 

A young man with a book in his hand. If I can 
see bis book, I can better estimate his character. One 
of Bulwer's; and he d9vour8 it as a loa^r does his oya- 
ters. Shame! 

There is a ^mily group— father, mother, and • they 
would say, "a little cherub." I like their motions. 
His, I trow, is a generous heart, and much would he 
do and suffer \fi make that circle blest She recipro- 
eales his sentiments. And how do both pouc the full, 
mingling tide, of love and deyotion upon their little 
one. Well, well, the fiuxest human Tirtues, aside from 
the fruit of vanctiiying power, spring up in the soil of 
wedlock. I cannot tolerate an old bachelor. He mer- 
its ostracism from the. pale of rational companionship. 
Adam coyld not livp a spinster, with all the joys of 
paradise, and with angelic purity in his own peiaon to 
help him out Even the daily visitB of his Maker would 
not answer him instead of a wile. With all these 
{HTOvided behests and fellowships, the Lord counted 
him ahnt until £ve became his consort An old bach- 
elor! Tut, tut! in the light of the lovely scene befinre 
me he would turn into a ten tailed monster. 

Upon n^y word, there come» an old bachelor. I 
know him by his restless eye. He is jogging here and 
there — to the table, to the. bar, to thf9 clerk's office, to 
the right and left, and all points of the compass, trying 
to get away from being " alone," and cannot He is a 
dodger general. First he spent thirty years in dodging 
matiimony, and all the rest of his life he will spend in 
dodging himself Bot he will never fly from solitude. 
This would not matter if, Uke the philosopher, he could 
love solitude. But his appetite for that and every thing 
else is morbid. Indeed, he will have company. I 
knsw one old bachelor who tenderly cherished a cat for 
twelve long years, till puss became superannuated, and 
then the old gentleman turned nurse and doctor, and 
kept the bed-ridden brute alive eighteen months longer. 
How much more dignified to have taken care of a wife. 
But how I wander. 

Twelve o*clock, M. Is it possible! Hereafter 1*11 
obey the injunction, ** Judge no man." Hare we are, 
just getting under way, and one of my apge condn- 
sions is quashed already. The old bachelor is the 
young widow*a husband. She is mourning for her 
gnakd4nother» and loo^u at her husband as thou^ he 
were her only living trouble; aye, and apeaks to him 
in the same bitter spirit After all, marriage cannot 
make eveiy body happy. I believe this man were on 
the whole as well off if his wife had taken the dropsy 
instead of the old lady. But, thank Providence, there 
is one happy husband aboard beside myself. How I 
love to gaze on the three which I just now described. 
I think the Scotch looking gentleman is ill. His lips 
aie very pale— he sits still and says nothing. Now 
•ad Aen he looks vrith aolicitode upon his yondiftil 
paztnar- I believe these southern ladies aire aiiatoeatic. 
Theg^ appear affabto to eikch other, hot dip into nobod^r^s 
bnsincip. Our oaptein is a >e mmik of Faistaff-^I 
1 



mean in his person. He /Mf well,\io, and hence the 
savory dishes which I just saw preparing in the pantij. 
No doubt we shall have a fine diimer. 

Two o'clock, P. M. Dinner just over, and not fit 
for a Jacobin. I am disappointed. Another demand 
on my patience. But I enjoyed a leiiaf which others 
never thought o£ I gnawed alternately at craat and 
bone, and continued my observations upon my feUow 
passengers. These southern ladies must be ''fint 
chop." They are now quite chatty with all vriio sbow 
a talking temper. The amiable matron has honored 
me with a long teU a teU, How much more attnetivs 
are amiable tempers and gented manners^ than the out* 
ward ferm and flush of beauty. I almost ime this 
pious old lady. But my wife don't like her. 1^ 
thinks her virtues superficial, and I must confess she ii 
oftener right than vrrong. 

Five o'clock, P. M. I have made a diseovoy. My 
**fir8t chop" southrons prove to be of the genus dha- 
nuUique, I admire their effirontery less than I do my 
own nmplicity. To tell the truth, I am easily imposed 
on. If not very honest myself, I suppoee others are 
so; and as in this instancie of the female oamedian% I 
generally take all people fer just what they profeas to 
be. It is charitable, but has its embairassments. In 
two instances my fint impressions on this boat haiva 
proved incorrect Bat not so in regard to the happy 
trio of which I spoke. Never did I see conjvgal and 
parental tenderness more beantiftilly exemplified. They 
are the world to each odier. She watches her hoaband'a 
movements with the most intense inteiest, and he strives 
to cherish, the grateful afleetion whidi she bean him« 
Happy pair! 

Seven o'clock, P. M, Shall land in a few minotasi 
The couple with the bohaaie, aal leara, from C. They 
are opulent and reputable. I wirii all the creaking 
bachekm of Chiistendom could see them. I say Chiia- 
tondom; for pagans and Jews asey be old badielots. 
Matrimony and Chiistiani^ should go together. If it 
were not for the latter, I should wish there were no 
women in the world. Without the cross and the sepul- 
chre, womsA were a curse; and without their blessings 
applied she is a curse. 

The boat is coming tOw I am better pleaaed with 
that young couple than ever. It is whispered that 

Mr. tried to court the young vrife. He was a man 

of splendid .talents, with professional feme and pu!Uic 
honors. But he was a heartless rake, and the splendor 
of his mind and prospeets had no charms for Miss O. 

The day is past, and I have made up a budget of 
speculations for fr&ture use. If they do not help my 
philosophy, they have aenred to pateh out my patience. 
While I speculate I should not overiook my own treas- 
ures. I have- a wife. Do you ask, <'what sort!" 
They say she is about the best doing lady of the neigh- 
borhood. I believe them. My nieee is fiill of humor; 
and nature has richly endowed her. But here they 
come, crowned with heaven bom innoeenoe; and now 
we will hailen to erabireee our friends. A loviply group 
wait to recave ua • 
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Orlfinal. 
LADY lANS GR£Y. 

BT J. riTCB. 

Tbis illuskrioui lady was bom in the laUer part of 
the year 1635, or the beginniiiff of 1536. She was of 
noble anoestiy ; the daughter of Henry Grey, Mwqois 
of Doraet, and Lady Franoea Brandon, danghter of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. From early life 
ahe gave evidence of great vigor of mind, which sab- 
aeqnently diqilayed its energies in grasping an amount 
of knowledge, seldom attained by any of the other sex. 

Her &ther, having himself a taste for learning, em- 
ployed two chaplains, Harding and Aylmer, men of 
extensive erudition, as tutors to fats daughter. And his 
care in this rei^iect was amply rewarded, for she made 
eztnordinaiy advaaoement We are informed, that in 
addition to intimate acquaintance with her own Ian- 
gnage, she added the thorough knovdedge of the Latm« 
French, ItaUan and Greek; and that while yet young, 
had become versed in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic. 
The severity of her parents was truly affietive to a 
feeling heart, though perii^ps it resulted to her good. 
That we may see this, and the efiect it had upon her 
mind, we will introduce the observations of Roger As- 
cfaam, made while paying her a visit: 

''Before I vrant into Germany,'' says he, <*I came to 
Broadgate in Ijeicestershire, to tdce my leave of that 
noble lady, J«ne>Grey, to whom I was exceeding much 
beholdeiu Her parents, the Duke and Duchess, vrith 
all the household gentlemen' and gentlewMnen, were 
hunting in the park. I found her in her chamber, read- 
ing Phed Platonis in Greek, and that with as much 
delight as some genUemen would read a meny tale in 
Boocaoe. After salutation, and duty done, w^ some 
other talk, I asked her why she should lose such pas- 
time in the paikl Smiling, she said, *I wist all their 
sport in the park is but a shadow, to that pleasure that 
I find in Plato. Alas ! good folk, they never felt what 
true pleasure meant' ' And how came you, madam,' 
quoth I, *to this deep knowledge of pleasure? And 
what did chiefly allure you unto it, seeing not many 
women, and but very few men have attained thereunto V 
*l will tell you,^ quoth she, ' and tell you a truth which 
perchance ye will marvel at One of the greatest ben- 
efits God ever gave me, is that he sent me so sharp and 
severe parents, and so gentiea school-master; for when 
I am in the pifesence of either fether or mother, wheth- 
er I speak, keep silence, sit, stand or go, eat, drink, he 
merry or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or doing any 
thing else, I must do it, as it were, in such weight, 
measure, and number, even as perfectly as God made 
the world; or else I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly 
threatened, yea, presented aometimes with pinches, nips, 
and bobs, and other ways, which I will not name for the 
honor I bear them, so without measure misorderod, that 
I think myself in hell till time come that I must go to 
Mr. Aylmer, who teacheth me so geatiy, so pleasantiy, 
with such feir allurements to learning, that I think all 



the time nothing while I am Mth him. And when I 
am called from him, I fall on weeping, because what^ 
soever I do else but learning, is full of grief, trouble, 
fear, and whole misfiking unto me. And thus my- 
book hatii been so much pleasure, and bringeth daily to 
me more pleasure, and more, that in respect of it, all 
other pleasures in very deed be but trifles and troubles 
tome.'" 

This vras a thrilling narrative. It shows a feeling 
heart, and a mind disposed to overcome, and turn to 
good eflfect tiie iiijudiciotts conduct of those who diould 
have dealt more kindly vrith such a generous and noble 
daughter. The fether of Lady Jane was created Duke 
of Suffolk, in October, 1551, and in conjunction with 
the Duke of Northumberland, endeavored to contrive 
against a revem of fortune, which they feared would 
happen on the death of Edward VL, whose health was 
now declining. To be successful in this attempt, they 
aimed at a change in the succession to the crown, by 
availing themselves of the reputation, and many amii^ 
ble qualities of the Lady Jane. Indeed, it is said that 
this was the design of her marriage to Lord Guilford 
Dudley, son of the Duke of Northumberland, but with- 
out any intimation of it to her. Many efforti were made 
to bring the young monarch into their scheme, both by 
raising objection to his sisten, Mary and EUzabeth, and 
by pleading the royal line^ and excellent qualities of 
Lady Jane. HIb majesty was finally brought to aooeds 
to their propoeals, and on July 6, 1553, expired. 

To cany these measures into execution, the two 
dukes endeavored to conceal the king's death, to gain 
the dty of London, and the consent of Lady Jane, 
who was left in ignorance of theior dcdgns. In the 
meantime the king's sister, Mary, informed of their 
movements, asserted her right to the throne, and that if 
they would acknowledge tins by prodaimbig her queen, 
she would forgive their past offenses. But instead of 
yielding to this, they aaserted their attachment to Lady 
Jane, and her right to the throne. 

On Monday, July 10, the above mentioned dukes re* 
paired to the Lady Jane*s residence, to open to her their 
proceedings. Her fether informed her that the letters 
patent of the king, the voiee of the privy coondl, and 
the magistrates and citisens of London, confened upon 
her the right to the crown; and then, himself and 
Northumberland, paid their homage to her as Queen of 
England. Greatly astonished at this discourse, without 
yielding to their arguments, she replied as follows: 

"That the laws of the kingdom, and natural right 
standing for the king's sisters, she would beware of 
burdening her weak conscience with a yoke whidi did 
belong to them; that she understood the infemy of these 
who had permitted the violation of right to gain a eoep* 
tre; that it were to mock God and deride justice, to 
scruple at the stealing of a shilling, and not at the usoi^ 
pation of a crown." 

She concluded her rqily, which throughout wis 
marked with modesty, candor, and good sense, in the 
following manner: "And if you love me sinosnly, 
you will father wish tab a secure and quiet fort«ne, 
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though mean, than an exalted staUon exposed to the 
Vfind, and followed by some dismal fall.*' 

Notwithstanding this request^ she was at length pre- 
vailed upon by the entreaties of her father, her mother, 
the Duke of Northumberland, and even her husband, 
to assent to what was to be done; and accordingly, with 
reluctant feelings, was conveyed to the Tower, in queen- 
ly state, and was solemnly proclaimed queen. But her 
raign was brief, lasting only about nine days; for, on 
the 19th of the same month, the Princess Mary was 
proclaimed queen. Her fiither hearing this, went into 
his daughter's apartments in the Tower, and gently in- 
formed her that she must lay aside her queenly state, 
and return to her former condition. To this she cheer- 
fally replied, ''Sir, I better brook this message than 
that of my advancement to royalty. Out of obedience 
to you and to my mother T have grievously sinned, and 
done violence to myself; I now willingly, and as obey- 
ing the motions of my sdul, relinquish the crown, and 
endeavor to salve those faults committed by others, if at 
least so great a fault can be salved, by a willing relin- 
quishment, and ingenuous acknowledgment of them." 

With the close of her reign began the severest afflio- 
tioiis ; for in a little time, she, the father of her husband, 
with all his family, many nobility and gentry, and at 
length her own father, were imprisoned in the Tower. 
On the 8d of November, 1553, herself and husband 
were condemned to death on a charge of high treason. 
This solemn decision made little impression on her 
mind, for she had long expected death, and he was rob- 
bed of his terrors. 

This last remark reveals the most amiable part of her 
character, namely, her piety. She was early instructed 
in the reformed religion, the principles of which were 
deeply engraven on her mind, and gave her a stability 
of religious character, unmoved by the arts, machinap 
tions, and terrors of Popeiy. Her intimate acquain- 
tance with the truths of our religion might be shown 
in her conversation with Mr. Feckenham, who was sent 
to her two days before her death, that he might endeavor 
to gain her to the Church of Rome ; but it cannot be 
introduced here. In the conclusion of their interview 
Mr. Feckenham remariied, ** That he was sorry for her ; 
for I am sure," said he, ''we two shall never meet," 
"True it is," says Lady Jane, "that we shall never 
meet, except God turn your heart ; for I am assured 
unless you repent, and turn to God, you are in an evil 
case. And I pray God, in the bowels of his mercy, to 
send you his Holy Spirit; for he hath given you this 
great gift of utterance, if it pleased him also to open 
the eyes of your heart." 

Her attachment and zeal for true religion, in opposi- 
tion to error, is most strikingly shown in a letter writ- 
tan by her to Mr. Harding, one of her tutors; who, it 
appears, had turned from an opposer to an advocate of 
Popery. In this letter, though she uses severe language, 
she appears to desire his return to truth and safety. 
During the time of her imprisonment, she wrote a Teiy 
afiecting letter to her father, in which, after remarking 
that he had been instrumental in hastening her death, 
1 



and doubtless was much afflicted at his and her calami- 
ties, and that she was resigned to the issue, and im- 
plored God's mercy, she thus concludes: "And thus^ 
good father, I have opened to you the state in which I 
presently stand, whose death at hand, although to you 
seems right wofol, to me there is nothing that can be 
more welcome, than from this vale of misery, to aspire 
to that heavenly throne of all joy and pleasure of Christ 
our Savior; in whose steadfast foith, it may be right 
for the daughter to write to the fother. The Lord that 
hitherto hath strengthened you, so continue you, that 
at last we may meet in heaven, with the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost.** 

The night before her death she wrote a letter to her 
sister Catharine, in the end of her Greek Testament, 
in which she says, "I have here sent you, good sister 
Catharine, a book, which, although it be not outwardly 
trimmed with gold, yet inwardly is more worth than 
precious jewels. It is the book, dear sister, of the law 
of the Lord. It is his testament and last will, which 
he bequeathed unto us wretches, which shall lead you 
to the path of eternal joy; and if you with a good 
mind read it, and with an earnest mind do purpose to 
follow it, it shall bring you to an everlasting life. It 
shall teach you to live, and learn you to die." 

In her trouble, she drew up a very devotional prayer, 
which is too lengthy to be introduced here. It com- 
mences^ "O Lord, thou God and Father of my life, 
hear me, poor and desolate woman, which flieth unto 
thee only in all troubles and miseries." The following 
is the character of this lady as dmwn by Bishop Buz^ 
nett: "She read the Scriptures much, and had attain- 
ed great knowledge in divinity. But, with all these 
advantages of birth, and parts, she was so humble, so 
gentle and pious, that all people both admired and loved 
her. She had a mind wonderfully raised above the 
world ; and at the age when others are but imbibing 
the notions of philosophy, she had attained to the prac- 
tice of the highest principles of it She was neithw 
lifled up with the hope of a crown, nor cast down when 
she saw afterwards her palace made her prison; but 
carried herself with an equal temper of mind in those 
great inequalities of fortune, that so suddenly exalted 
and depressed her. All the passion she expressed in it 
was, that which is of the noblest sort, and is the indi- 
cation of tender and generous natures, being much af- 
fected with the troubles into which her husband and 
father fell on her account." 

The day appointed for her and her husband, Lotd 
Dudley's, execution, was February 12, 1554; which 
having arrived, her husband requested an interview 
with her, but she tenderly declined, assuring him that 
this would open afresh the fountain of feeling, and un- 
settle their minds from that stability with which they 
had hitherto contemplated death. With moving ten- 
derness she referred to their interview beyond this vale 
of tears. When he was passing out to execution, she 
bade him ^EtrDwell from the Tower, which was her last 
sight of him till she saw his headless body carried back. 
At this sight she retained her serenity of countenance, 
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and wrote in her table-book the following sentences, in 
Latin, Greek, and English. The Greek was, " If his 
slain body shall give testimony against me before men, 
his most blessed soal shall render an eternal proof of 
my innocence before God." The Latin was, "The 
justice of men took away his body, but the Divine 
mercy has preserved his soul." The English was, " If 
my fault deserved punishment, my youth, at least, and 
my Innocence, were Worthy of excuse. God and pos- 
terity will show me £ivor." 

So(Hi after, she was conveyed to the place of ezecu- 
tion, where, addressing the spectators in a very ieeling 
speech, and committing her soul to God, she prepared 
for death, by unloosing her gown, and giving herself 
into the hands of the executioner, who implored her 
forgiveness; and having placed her head upon the 
block, it was soon severed from her body. The follow- 
ing was written in her prison, just before her end : 

** Think not, mortal, vainly gay, 
That thou from human woes art free; 
The bitter cup I Jrinic to day, 
To-morrow, may be drunk by thee. 
Fruitless all malice, if our Ood is nigh; 
Endless all pains, if he his help deny ; 
Patient I pass these gloomy hours away, 
And wait the morning of eternal day.'' 



Original. 
THE MUSIC OF NATURE, 

BT MISS BAKEn. 

A xrsic floats on the morning breexe. 
That wakes from the dewy bowers; 

And soft tones steal from the singmg bees. 
As they sip the sweets from die 'flowers. 

A song breaks forth from the limpid streams, 
As they sweep in their gladness by; 

And ^olian sounds are stirring the beams, 
With a spirit like minstrelsy* 

The mountain cataract that sweeps 
Down the rocks, in its whitening foam. 

Hath a melody that for ever keeps 
A joy round its desolate home. 

A strain swells forth from the blue sea waves. 

As they break on the shore afar. 
That echoes among the rocky caves, 

Ever making a gladness there. 

A grandeur blends with the tones that come 
From the deep, when the gales are high ; 

While billows raise their proud heads of foam, 
Like mountains of snow, to the sky. 

To the child of danger, how sweet the strain 
That swells frtmi the breezy shore. 

And floats b&i, o*er the wat*ry main, 
When it breathes of his Toyage o'er. 
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Sounds thrill sublimely, from winds that bear 

The clouds on their wings abroad, 
For the rumbling of the wheels, they are 

Of the chariot of a God. 

When clouds have mustered their gloomy forms. 
And the lightnings are flashing free, 

I love the deep peals, for the rush of storms 
Is always a music to me. 

The glowing stars have a melody. 
Softly breathing from all their rays, 

That gladly echoes the calm blue sky, 
As they hymn their Creator's praise. 

How sweetly the song of a mother flows, 
When she soothes her baby to rest; 

As it lays its head in dreamy repose, 
So still on her snowy white breast 

There's a gladness, too, in the softened tone 

Of a sorrowing fiither's voice, 
When he pardon speaks to a faithless son. 

That makes a sad spirit rejoice. 

There's a stirring touch in the very words, * 
When they breathe of a changeless love; 

A touch that thrills all the boaom*s chords. 
Like a strain frtim the world above. 

How strangely sweet are the last ihint sighs 

That rise on (he laboring breath. 
When the Christian closes his peaceftil ^es. 

In the spirit repose of death. 

And even a joyous anthem swells 

From the darkness of the tomb, 
And glad'niug the mourner's bosom tells 

Of a sun-rise beyond its gloom. 

O ! when to a fidlen world like ours, 

Such exquisite notes are given ; 
How sweetly ring the Elysian bowers, 

With a music that gladdens heaven. 



FOR THE TOMB OF ONE, 

Who is said to have lost a large hrnMj in ooe day, and to have 

died of a broken heart. 

Sbi saw — and gave no shriek of woe. 
But shudd'ring kis8*d them, cold as they : 
Speechless she £alt death's bitter throe. 
And sunk his nnresiBting prey. 

Others there be, that brave distress, 
'Reft of some dearly treasur'd one; 
That live in utter loneliness. 
Their life of life, their solace, gone. 

These, if perchance they pass by here. 
With slow-sad step, and care-worn brow. 
Will cry. Vain woman! claim no tear, 
Thy griefii were transient— lurpp^r thou. 
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ALTaoDOH CDDchology preaeDti ■ field of reaearch 
more ■itouife thin Neptaae'm wide sod vnUrj lenlin, 
Tut from iU difficull uca*, it hu not u yet raceiTed 
that euefnl, accunte, and peneienng eiuninitiDn 
with which othec bnnchca of nslnntl acietica hate been 
&iOTed; hcDce man'a knowledge of the ilnictUTe 
and babila of iti nnmeroui tenant!, their capacities for. 
and KiticcH of enjoymant, i* by no means ao eitenaive 
or eiact, aj he ma; in hie ardent wiih to become ac- 
quainted with nilura'a woikmuiihip deiire. Yet a 
mullitiide of facts have been eolleeted Irom sU ile va- 
rion* fiunilie*, which aflbrd abundant eridencea of the 
combined wiadnn, powel, and benerdenee of the Al- 
mighty being exerted in behalf of these, at first sight, 
^paiently almoM uaden creaturea. Some familiea 
praaeiit more (thking aridence* of design and benBTo- 
lence than others, and among theae may be nckoned 
some of the several Tariotiea of chambered ibell fish. 
Amongit thoae which are unilocular, or baie but one 
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cbunber or compartment, the argonauta argus, that 
lovely tenant of the deeply lounding aea whose dark 
bluewaira bathes Oreeia's classic shore, atandi pre-emi- 
nent, as by its admirable contrivancea it baa the abililj 
of floating on ocean's boaom, or rinldt^ at will to her 
lowest deepa. tb beautiful, fragile, and snow-whit* 
shell, has excited the admiration of both ancieDia and 
modems; whilst naturalists have been delighted and 
edified by eiaminins its lingnlar structure and wonder- 
fill economy. It probably, by ita gentle gliding o'er the 
peacefol aea with ita elevated mantle, taught man the 
art of raising the lofty most, snd spreading the broad 
sail to catch the favoring breem, and waft him to tlM 
wiahed for haven. 

Amongst the maltilocular, ormanj chambcrad AtOa, 
the nautiluB pompilius. or the peariy niatilua, aflbrda 
very striking evidences of design and benevolenoe, in 
the greater complexity of its structure, and the nscaa 
aary employment of additional agenciea, in adapting 
the several portions of the snimsl and ahell to each 
other, and of both to their intended hatnution and du- 
ties in the animal kingdom ; and as it is not so gensnlhr 
known, it will be selected tor descriptioa. 
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TbaiMDtiluipanipiliDt (6g. I] Umuninlte,* oTthe 
spiral dinoidil form, uid being mullilocukr, ii dii 
dad into > Dumber of difftrrent camparUncnts, Urtnti 
cbamben, b; the InterrenLiOD of tnniverH plate*, 
mug Bcrow tlie CHiil; ani]y at right aogles to the ■ 
of tha ihell. These cbamben hare aa connectioii i 
«Bch other, or the body of the animal, eicapt bf an 
aperture in each tnoarene plate for the panage of a 
aipbuncle or tube, whicb miu from tbe bod; of the ani- 
mal to the interior of the shell. The drat or external 
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ipuB ualo or miiKls, » abuiutuu In UiB weKem rlien. 
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of the animal, ao that both become ao near the apedfie 


gravity of sea water, that the difflerence produced by 


the tube being either empty or filled, and wWch acarce- 


ly amounts to half an ounce in weight, cauMst tbe whcde 


to sink or float The interior chambers beiog filled 


with nothing but aii, an in great danger of being; bro- 


' ken fay the preuuie of the ocean, which must be im- 
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mense at the bottom, it having been frequently found 
sufficient to burst a well-corked empty bottle, when let 
down to the depth of about one hundred fathoms; and 
at one hundred and eighty to force the cork of one filled 
with fresh water, replace it with salt water, and invert 
the cork. 

The animal inhabiting this shell is a sepia, which 
constitutes the tenth genera of the third order, vermet 
muUusca of the Linnsan system. It has a fleshy body, 
receiving its breast in a sheath, with a tubular aperture 
at its base. It has eight arms, beset with numerous 
warts or suckers, and in most of its species two pedun- 
culated tentacula or feelers; the head is short, the eyes 
large, the mouth resembling a parrot's beak, and having 
two mandibles, each of which is armed with a hard and 
calcareous point, fitted to the purpose of crushing shells 
and crustaceous animals. It is also armed with a dread- 
ful apparatus of holders, furnished with suckers, by 
which it fastens upon its prey, and conveys it to its 
mouth. 

It not unfrequently happens that ruins of Crustacea 
are found in the gizzard of the nautilus, thus showing 
that though occasionally seeking its food on the sorfjeice 
of the water, it forages for it at the bottom. 

The siphuncle is a thin but strong membranous tube, 
running from the innermost whorl of the shell, and 
through the air chambers and cavities of the transverse 
plates, and terminating in a large sac or bag near the 
heart, and hence termed the pericardial cavity. (Ftg-. 
\,y,y,a,h, c, fig. 2, o, o.) In the inner chambers, 
from d, fig, 1, inwards, it is inclosed by a thin, calca- 
reous, but soft sheath, which, with the siphuncle itself, 
may doubtless admit of expansion and contraction. 
At fig, 1, y. y, y., will be seen the collar, or a portion 
of shelly substance belonging to each transverse plate, 
which at the orifice for the passage of the siphuncle 
surrounds it like a cylinder for about one-fourth of the 
distance of each chamber. 

By referring to fig, 2, ^., will be seen the branchial 
chamber, and at / the branchia, or gills, the office of 
which is to purify the blood by the admission and pas- 
sage of water through them ; but as this caAnot be the 
case but to a limited extent when the animal is con- 
tracted in its shell, nature has provided a number of 
septa, or thin muscular receptacles filled with follicles, 
or small glands, which, collecting the impurities of the 
Uood, pour them into the pericardial cavity, whence 
they find their exit through the orifices of communicft- 
tion with the branchial chamber, e, e., into that cavity, 
and thence by the funnel or branchial outlet (A.) into 
tlMsea. 

teries. These discharge the imparities of the blood into the 
pericardium when the animal is contracted in its shell, and 
consequently the water does not And acceta to the branchiae or 
giUa. The excess of pericardial fluid passes out through the 
orifices marlced e. c. 

s. e. Pericardial septa, or divisions, forming their muscular 
receptacles for the follicles. 
./•/• The branchias, or gills. 

g. The branchial chamber. 

h. The funnel, or branchial outlet. 
I 



In describing the process by which the siphuncle and 
air chambers assist the animal, either in the operations 
of rising or sinking, the theory of Dr. Buckland, in 
his very able Bridgewater treatise, will be presented to 
the reader, as being much more consistent than any 
other, with the probable purposes to which the organs 
of the animal would appear by their anatomical struc- 
ture to be adapted. 

When this shell first obtained the attention of natu- 
ralists, from a want of correct anatomical knowledge 
of its several parts, erroneous ideas concerning its mode 
of operation were formed. Some supposed that the act 
of rising and sinking depended on the air chambers 
being filled alternately with water or air; others, 
amongst whom was Parkinson, a distinguished student 
of nature, adjnitted that the air chambers were imper- 
vious to water, but thought the change of position was 
produced by the alternate introduction of air or water 
into the siphuncle. An able description of this animal 
has been published by Mr. Owen, within the last few 
years, showing with much greater accuracy than had 
ever before been done, the structure and arrangemost 
of its several parts; and from a careful examination of 
them. Dr. B. has most probably discovered the correct 
manner of their action. 

It has been already shown, that the siphuncle termi- 
nates in a cavity or sac surroimding the heart This 
cavity contains a fluid denser than water, which is se- 
creted by the glandular follicles, fig, 2, cL (2. The size 
of the sac is such as to induce the opinion that its con- 
tents would fill the siphuncle. This fluid forms the 
medium of adjustment, and regulates the ascent and 
descent of the animal, by changing its location from 
the pericardial cavity to the siphuncle. When the ani- 
mal expands its arms and body, the fluid is in the peri- 
cardial cavity, the siphuncle is empty and collapsed, 
and surrounded by the air contained in each chamber. 
Under these circumstances, it is evident that the speci- 
fic gravity of the body and shell being less than that 
of sea water, the animal will rise; when from ne- 
cessity or inclination it wishes to sink, it contracts its 
arms and body, draws them into the first chamber, and 
thus pressure is applied to the pericardium, and its fluid 
contents forced into the siphuncle, while the bulk of 
the body is diminished, without increasing the bulk oi 
the shell into whose chambers the distended siphuncle 
passes ; the specific gravity is increased, and the wish 
of the creature gratified. As long as the swollen si- 
phuncle remains in this condition from these causes, 
&e air in each chamber is compressed in proportion to 
the relative size of the chamber and the siphuncle ; hut 

». The infundibular val vs. 
k. k. The digital processes. 
/. The gizzard, 
m. The ovary. 

n. n. The mantle dlsaected off to expose the Intericff parts. 
0. The membranous siphuncle. 
p. The siphuncular artery. 
q. q. Boundaries of the pericardial cavity, 
r. r. Portion of the siphuncle between the pericaidium and 
the first transverse plate of the shell. 
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wh«n the pxessure of the body and arms is withdrawn 
from the pericaxdium, returning to its former rarity by 
means of its elasticity, it forces the fluid back again to 
its former situation} and the shell thus lessened as to its 
weight, will necessarily rise to the suriace. The place 
of the pericardial fluid is therefore in the pericardium, 
except when forced into, and retained in the siphunde 
by muscular pressure. 

When the animal expands his arms, either at the sur- 
face or bottom of the sea, the water will obtain access 
to the branchis, and supply the blood with the neces- 
sary amount of oxygen as its food; removing, at the 
same time, its impurities. The heart will then act fireely 
in the distended pericardium, which will be emptied en- 
tirely of its fluid only when the body is closed, and the 
water prevented from any access to the branchie. 
When at the bottom of tbe ocean, the animal moves 
beneath its shell as does the helix albulabris or common 
snail; the air in the inner chambers imparts sufiicient 
/buoyancy to the shell to keep it in a vertical position, 
without the exertion of much muscular power on the 
psxt of the animal ; thus leaving it at perfect ease, in 
performing the various operations connected with mov- 
ing its arms and tentacula, crawling, and seizing and 
devouring its prey. 

On arriving at the surface the nautilus inverts its 
shell, as represented in Jig, 1 ; throws out into the sea 
its arms and tentacula {fig, ItP'P') for the purpose, 
probably, of guiding its course as well as seizing its 
prey ; raises its hood and mantle, which to some extent 
serves the purpose of a sail, and by means of a funnel 
situated in its body, (/|g. 1, k*, fig. 2, k,,) ejects a suf- 
ficient quantity of water to urge it onward with a retro- 
grade motion. Fearing that it would become tedious 
to enter into a more minute description of the several 
p^rts of this singular animal, and hoping that enough 
has already been described to enable the reader to be- 
hold evidences of design and benevolence on the part 
of its Maker, I will endeavor to show the adaptation of 
every portion of the shell and body to each other, to 
eiiable them to discharge the duties for which they were 
created; and at the same time, contribute to the pleas- 
ure and enjoyment of the animal. 

The first evidence that presents itself to the mind, is 
that derived from the use and structure of the shell, 
serving at once as a protection to, and residence for the 
animal; by its extreme lightness allowing it to float on 
the wave or sink to the greatest depths at its pleasure, 
and by its peculiar form, imparting a strength sufl^cient 
to resist the ocean's pressure, which none of the works 
of human art have hitherto been able to do. The va- 
nous contrivances by which this purpose w accomplish- 
ed are, first, the arched form of the ahell, which figure 
has been found the best adapted to resist a uniform and 
powerful pressure; secondly, the arch is coiled spirally 
on itself, so that the base of the outer whorls rests upon 
the crown of the inner, and thus the keel or back is 
calculated to resist pressure ; thirdly, it is supported by 
numerous ribs, forming ridges on the shell, which, 
though individually of httle strength, yet when taken 



collectively, very materially increase the power of re- 
sistance; fourthly, the position of the transverse plates, 
which are placed with their edges nearly at right angles 
to the aides of the external shell, thus acting as cross 
braces, and imparting suj^rt where most required. 
Man has learned from the close calculations and rigid 
demonstrations of exact science, that this carved and 
braced arrangement of parts ii best calculated for such 
a purpose ; and hence constructs his bridges, and ves- 
sels destined for dangerous voysges amongst the dread- 
ed icebergs of the polar regions, vrith curved surfaces 
and transverse beams. A fifth contrivsnce is observa* 
ble in the relative form of the transverse plates, and the 
ribs of the shell; the former being convex inwards, 
whilst the latter are convex outwards, thus intersecting 
the curved edges of the plates at numerous points, and 
dividing them into a number of curvilinear parallello- 
grams, the two shorter sides of each being formed by 
the edges of the transverse plates, and the two longer 
by segments of the external ribs. A sixth advantage 
is gained by the distances at which the transverse plates 
are situated from each other. Had the distance in- 
creased in proportion to the increase in the diameter, 
and consequent area of each chamber, it would have 
been too weak ; but by approaching nearer to each other 
as the chambers enlarge, they afford a due amount of 
power. A seventh contrivance is the filling of the in- 
terior chambers with air, because it renders the shell 
lighter, hence easier to float; and when at the bottom, 
more convenient to maintain in a vertical position, than 
if filled with water, which would then have required 
considerable muscular exertion to support it, and thus 
to a considerable extent embarrass the movements of 
the animal. The eighth and last contrivance to be ad- 
duced on this part of the ahell, is the support imparted 
to the interior of the chambers firom the condensed 
state of the air within them, produced by the distension 
of the siphuncle when filled by the pericardial fluid, 
and which must very considersbly aid in protecting the 
shell from the pressure to which it is exposed. 

The next illustrations of design aflbrded by the strue- 
ture of this animal may be found in the siphuncle. 
This has been already described as a membranous tube, 
divided into a series of £com thirty to forty oval sacs, 
which communicate with each other by a contracted 
neck, and are thus firmly supported by the collar of 
each plate. It is evident that the strength of each sac 
is thus very considerably increased by the shortness of 
the distance between the two extremities; and the tube 
thus separated into such a number of sacs, receives 
from each an amount of strength much greater than 
had it been in (me continuous cylinder. Mfig, 1, e. e., 
the siphuncle is covered with a aoh calcareous coating 
or aheath, for the purpose of supporting it, being smal* 
ler here than at the opposite end, from the excessive 
force of the pericardial fluid in its rush to the inmost 
extremity of the shell. 

The upper portion, or neck of the siphuncle, in the 
peculiar form of its arrangement, presents another mosl 
striking evidence of design on the part of its Maker. 

1 
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It 'u formed in the manner of a flattened canal, Jig. 2, 
r. r^ with thin parities or walls of the same substance 
as the pericardium. When the animal, expanding its 
arms at the bottom of the sea, searches for its food, the 
lateral pressure of the giuard Lf and ovary m^ acting 
upon it as a valve, prevents the return of the pericar- 
dial fluid into the siph uncle. When so expanded, the 
pericardium must be subjected to a very immense pres- 
sure from the sea water, which has a tendency to force 
the fluid into the siphuncle ; but a similar amount of 
presBure being applied at the same time to the ovaiy 
m. and the gizzard /., their lateral pressure serves to 
close it with a force which counterpoises the external 
pressure on the pericardiumj and thus prevents the 
danger of a rupture in the siphuncle, and consequent 
destruction of the animal. 

From the description alone of the nautilus it must 
be evident, that the study of nature's works is calcula- 
ted, in a very high degree, to enlarge man's intellectual 
powere, increase his knowledge of the various attri- 
butes and infinite perfections of his Creator, and by 
extending the circle of his acquaintance with his fellow 
creatures of all grades, to aflbrd many delightful oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of the heaven-bom principle 
of benevolence, first implanted in his breast in £den*8 
pure and peacefiil bowers, but subsequently almost de- 
stroyed by the blighting weeds of selfishness, envy and 
revenge, and thus afifording the delightful pleasure of 
bringing into active exercise the higher and nobler prin- 
ciples of his nature. With an abundance of such 
beautifiil manifestations of Ood's boundless benevolence 
to the feeblest of his creatures, continually before his 
sight, can any rational man do otherwise than highly 
admire and profoundly adore the hand that even in the 
hiding of its power, supports the numerous systems 
that revolve in mazy circles through creation's wide 
expanse ? Should it not have a beneficial influence upon 
man's views of his own obligations to Heaven, and 
ought it not to stimulate him in making a fiuthful in- 
quiry in his own bosom, of the manner in which he 
has used the superior blessings with which he has been 
favored; and to present, in return, the grateful and ac- 
ceptable ofiering of his own heart? It is to the Chris- 
tian, however, that an intimate acquaintance with na- 
ture's beautiful productions is both truly valuable and a 
source of pure, exalted, and exquisite delight As in 
search of her wonders, he ranges o'er her verdant fields 
or shady woods, wades her rivers, drags her oceans, and 
pierces her mountains and caverns, discovering in his 
onward progress fresh examples of wisdom, power and 
goodness, in the ever-changing forms that meet his eye, 
his heart enkindles with a spark of that rapturous fire 
which warms the tongue of seraph near the throne; and 
rusing his glowing aspirations to Heaven's eternal ma- 
jesty,' he exclums with the prophet king: **0 Lord, 
how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all: the earth is full of thy riches. So is 
this great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping 
innumerable, both small and great beasts. There go 
the ships t there is that leviathan, whom thou hast made 
1 



to play therein. These wait all upon thee; that thoa 
mayest give them thmr meat in due season. That thou 
givest them, they gather: thou openest thy hand, thef 
are filled with good. Thou hidest thy foce, they are 
troubled : thou takest away their breath, they die, and 
return to their dust Thou sendest forth thy spirit, 
they are created: and thou renewest the fooe of the 
earth. The glory of the Lord ahall endure for ever: 
the Lord shall rejoice in his works. He looketh on the 
earth, and it trembleth : he toucheth the hills, and they 
smoke. I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live: I 
will sing praise unto my God while I have my betng." 
He rises from the study with the clear conviction that 
Heaven extends its paternal care to the feeblest creature 
it has formed, not only in its appropriate formation, but 
the adaptation of its situation, and the supply of its 
numerous wants as they arise ; and this teaches him in 
the hour of sorrow and adversity to place the ** anchor 
of his hope within the vail," and fix his unwavering 
confidence on that infinite Being, who, while governing 
those worlds on worlds that roll in splendor through 
the vast etherial blue, with all their crowded population 
of intelligences of every grade; "who standeth and 
measureth the earth, and taketh up the isles as a very 
little thing;" and at the same moment of time employs 
the energies of his power and the benevolence of his 
kindest regard in blessing and rendering happy every 
individual that helps to increase the number of its teem- 
ing tribes. 

But when God made manifest, to encourage the 
fainting heart, assures him that he is **of more value 
than many sparrows;" and if heaven withholds not its 
most precious gfft, will it not also freely impart all 
things 1 his faith soan aloft as an eagle, and basking 
in the beams of the Sun of righteousness, he aspires 
to become perfect, as his Father in heaven is perfect 

It is not for mortal to raise the vail that hides eterni- 
ty, so that man may search into the sources of fehcity 
of those around the throne; but if we may reverently * 
conjecture one fount from whence the praises of the 
saints will spring, it must be an admiration of the infi- 
nite power, wisdom, and love manifested by the Deity 
in the realm of nature. 

Let the infidel, after performing the arduous labor of 
distorting his own reason, and stifling the strong, cease- 
less remonstrances of hb conscience in the hour of sol- 
itude and thought, enjoy the pleasure, if such it can 
be, of attributing to chance the formation of animals 
so beautiful in their form, so wondrous in their struc- 
ture, so admirably adapted to the little worid around 
them; but let me adore and love that almighty Father, 
who 

"Plants bis footsteps in tlie lee, 
And rides upon the storm ;" 

and who, in the richness and abundance of his loving 

kindness thus comforteth his people: "Fear not, O 

Israel, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, for I am 

thy God; though thou passest through the water, it 

shall not overflow thee, or through the fire, it shall not 

enkindle upon thee." . 
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NOTICES. 

Haxxam's MiODLS A0B8.— This isi In our opinion, one of the 
beat histories in the world. It embracee a period Mplete with 
interest. It records some events of early times which, because 
they are overshadowed by the ignorance and superetition of 
the period which it chronicles, we are more curious to Icnow ; 
and events which so immediately preceded the light and glory 
of the Reformation, that we ought to be familiar with them, that 
we may trace the antecedents, and as far as our feeble philoso- 
phy will enable us, the causes which stand connected with the 
blessings and Improvements of ourown times. Happy for man- 
kind that such writers as Hallam have been raised up to search 
the records of the obscure past, and bring to view hidden 
things. He has lighted, too, upon excited and stormy periods; 
but, unaffected by prejudice, he has well executed his task. 
This history has been sometime before the public, and its mer- 
its are confessed; but It should be circulated, and read much 
more extensively than it is. No historical production of the 
age enjoys so enviable a reputation. A new and cheap edition 
just issued by the Harpers places it within the reach of all. It 
is embraced In one volume. 

Anthom*8 Classical Dictionary.— This work embraces 
all departments of Ancient Literature, such as Geography, Bi- 
ograptiy, Mythology, and the Fine Arts of Greece and Rome. 
It is an elaborate production, and comes from one whose previ- 
ous publications for the aid of those who are pursuing classical 
studies, claim for him the respect of all who love sound learn- 
ing. Dr. Anthon deserves, more than almost any man of this 
country, to be considered the patron of liberal education. 

A Classical Dictionary was much needed for academies, col- 
leges, and universities. Lempriere's is an outrage on decency, 
and we almost wonder that it was tolerated so long. Anthon's* 
which is far superior to it in literary merit, is fit for family li- 
braries, and may be consulted with great propriety by males 
and females. Every family should own it, and each member 
should become intimate with those facts and fables of ancient 
paganism which are so often alluded to by speakers and wri- 
ters, and which serve to convince us of the infinite superiority 
of the Christian system, and of its vital importance to the well 
being of society and the salvation of the soul. We recommend 
the work as a book of instruction, and as a book of reference 
to all. 

DxLiNSATioN or RoMAM CATHOLICISM. Bjf CHorUs ElUoUt 
D. D.y Vol. 1. — Many persons in the west, both of our own and 
other denominations of the Christiain Church, will be pleased 
to see that this elaborate examination of the doctrines, morals, 
and usages of Roman Catholicism is at length issued from the 
press ' 

The first volume is before us. It contains nearly five hun- 
dred pages octavo, and is divided into two books. Book first 
conuins six chapters treating successively of the following 
themes: "Standards of Roman Catholic ftith," in general; 
«« Scripture;" "Tradition;" "Infaliibliity ;" "The Ancient 
Fathers— their authority in the Church of Rome;" and "The 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Rules compared." Book sec- 
ond treats of the " Seven Sacraments of the Church of Rome." 
It Is subdivided into fourteen chapters, as follows : the Sacra- 
ments in general; Baptism; Confirmation; Transubstantiar 
tion ; Sacrifice of tlie Mass ; Half Communion ; Wonhip of the 
Host ; ?enance— Absolution ; Confession ; Contrition and Attri- 
tion; Satisfaction; Purgatory; Indulgences; Extreme Un&- 
Uan i Orders ; Matrimony. These are dwelt upon sufficiently 
St length to enable the writer to show from the best authority— 
their own standards— how they >riew these points, and with what 
aim and spirit they practice them ; and also to assail them with 
uguments drawn from reason and Scripture. 

Having given our readers soma account of the ordsr of the 
worky we will remark generally, that It was the object of the 
writer to instruct his readers as to the true cliaracter and prin- 
ciples of the Roman Catholic Church, and expose their errors, 
their tendency, and their influence. To accomplish this he 
has used a plain style, such as Is suitable for sober statement 
and argument. His language is grammatically comet, without 



any aim at rhetorical ornament. He uses words, as the learned 
reader will perceive, in a manner which evinces an intimate 
acquaintance with classical literature, yet naturally and in a 
happy connection, for point and power. Indeed, the style of 
the book is remarkable for force, if not for euphony, to which 
the author is wont to pay small attention. 

In regard to the logical merit of the work, it must be tested 
by coming years. We shall be disappointed if it do not attract 
much attention, and be pronounced a most valuable acquisition 
to Protestant polemic literature. And for the following rea- 
sons: 1. Its author has spent nearly twenty yean of his life 
in the elaborate investigation of the subject on which he 
writes. He has devoted his time and strength to the study of 
the Fathers, whose wriiings are of so much account among Ro- 
man Catholics, and upon which they depend with nearly the 
same degree of reliance that Protestants do upon the Bible. 2. 
He brought no uncommon degree of mental eneiigy and train- 
ing to this laborious work, with habits of close and unwearied 
application, such as few men can command. 3. He has delib- 
erated long, written and re-written, and therefore gives to 
the world no hastily gotten up production. 4. He has drawn 
his delineation of Roman Catholicism from the proper sources, 
viz., the creeds, catechisms, decisions of councils, papal bulls, 
Roman Catholic writers, observable morals and usages, and 
the indisputable records of history. For these reasons we an- 
ticipate a wide circulation of the work, and indulge the hope 
that it will prove extensively useful. 

The spirit in which it is written, cannot, it seems to us, be 
objected to, even by Roman Catholics. Indeed, we know not 
why Catholics and Protestants should be angry at each other. 
It is true, each claims that the other has indulged a fenociously 
persecuting spirit in past ages, but each insists that she is now 
free from the spirit of proscription and persecution. Let eacht 
then, be careful to approve this profession of its cliarity to the 
world. To argue is not to persecute; but to intermingle with 
argument terms and phrases of personal or partizan abuse be- 
trays the very spirit of the persecutor. A polemic who rails at 
his antagonist— pronounces, rather than proves him ignoiant— 
gives to the public an ad ccg^andum asseveration of his folly 
and tyronism, rather thui points out its proofs or evidences, and 
in a word betrays a bitter «p»W/— euch a man might become a 
Bonner without regeneration. If he be a Protestant he might 
persecute Romanists— if a Romanist, heretics, finding it the 
fashion to do so. There must be a contest between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. But for once we trust It will 
be a debate of reason, not of passion— of words, and not of 
swords. Let it proceed without the Inquisition. Let it even 
observe decency of speech as well as forbearance, and the 
world will be the better, while the true Church, whichever she 
may be, will suffer no detriment from the mercifulness of her 
behavior. 

We think that in these respects Mr. Elliott has observed mod- 
eration. True, he says hard things of Roman Catholicism ; but 
the reader must mark how and why they are hard. Let bis 
authorities be impeached, and his reasoning refuted, and in 
mere expression there will be nothing hard. 

We recommend this work to the attention of all who feel an 
interest in the progress of truth. It is especially adapted to the 
use of young ministers, and such others as cannot attempt a 
thorough scholastic examination of the Roman Catholic sys- 
tem, embracing the study of the Fathers. As a book of refer- 
ence it will be found more than usually convenient to all, on 
account of its ample index, which In our opinion adds an un- 
speakable value to the work.; 

Thb Nxstorians; oa thb Lost Trzbbs. By Dr. Oronl.— 
The author of this book was for many years amlsslonaxy amoBf 
the Nestorians, and expects to return to that field of labor: As 
a physician he enjoyed favorable opportunities to make obser- 
vations on the character and usages of the people— being fami- 
liar with all varieties and grades of society. While admltlsd 
to the seclusion of families, and noticing their nndisgnised 
manners, he carefully gathered the important materials of his 
work, viz., facts of which he was an eye and eaivwitnsss. He 
clsivs, therefore, that this portion of his work Is worthy of con- 
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fldence. Ftom luch data, with others of a speculative nature, 
strengthening the presumption and confirming the proof, he ar- 
gues that the Nestorians are the lineal descendants of the Ten 
Tribes. Connected with this curious question are many inter- 
esting and valuable statements concerning the geography, sce- 
nery, missionary stations now existing, and fields opening for 
Christian enterprise in this part of Persia. Dr. Grant has in- 
termingled with his discussions sketches of travels, and of 
scenes as they were during his journics, which of themselves 
are of sufficient interest to render the book instructive and 
highly entertaining. 

To prove the identity of the Nestorians and the Lost Tribes, 
he depends on the following sources of evidence. 

" The Tradition of the Nestorian Cliristians that they are the 
descendants of Israel, supported by the testimony of Jews 
and Mohammedans. 

*< The Places to which the Ten Tribes were deported: Assy- 
ria, Halah, Habor, Gozan, Hara, Media.— Now occupied by the 
Nestorian Christians.— But few nominal Jews in these Places' 

"The Ten Tribes not having been removed from Assyria.— 
Historical Proof. — Various circumstantial Evidence.— Inference 
from the Prophetical Writings. 

" Their Language.—The same as that spoken by the Jews in 
their Region.— Evidence derived from it that they came from 
Palestine or Syria.— That they are Descendants of Israel, and 
not of Judah. 

"Names applied to the Nestorian Christians.— Proof derived 
of their Hebrew Origin.— Benl Isreal.—Nazareans.— Syrians.— 
Chaldeans.— Nestorians not appropriate.— Why used. 

"Observance of the Mosaic Ritual.— Sacrifices.— Vows.— 
First fruits and Tithes.— Keeping the Sabbath.— Regard for the 
Sanctuary.— Forbidden Food.— Ceremonial Impurities.— Sepa- 
ration of Women. 

" Physiognomy. — Names.— Tribes. — Government.— Avenger 
of Blood.— Cities of Refuge.— Sentiments regarding the Jews.— 
Various Proofs that they are a distinct People or an unmiJKed 
Race. 

"Social and domestic Customs.— Forms of Salutation -Hos- 
pitality.— Regard for the Poor— Entertainments.— Dress.— Orna- 
ments.— Espousals.— Marriage.— Children.— Their Occupations. 
—The same as those of the ancient Israelites." 

With regard to the tradition above referred to, read the fol- 
lowing: 

" The tradition is general, and universally believed by the 
Nestorians, throughout Assyria and Media. They speak of it 
of their own accord, In all places and in various circumstan- 
ces. Smith and Dwight, in the course of their visit to the Nes- 
torian Christians, were struck by their singular assertion that 
they were the descendants of the Ten Tribes. They recognize 
the fact in conversation with each other as well as with stran- 
gers. One of their priests charged upon their people their ac- 
cumulated guilt and responsibility, on the groubd of their rela- 
tion to those <to whom pertained the promises;' and his lan- 
guage was that of rebuke and not of complaisance. Often have 
T heard the remark from their ecclesiastics, fn allusion to their 
Hebrew ancestry, thai theirs were a stiff-necked people, like 
their fathers of old. These incidental allusions to their Jewish 
ancestry prove most conclusively that their tradition is received 
as a well known truth. Though It subject him to reproach, no 
one denies that he is of the children of Israel. The learned 
and ignorant, old and young, all acknowledge the relation. 
''The hatred existing between the Nestorians and the Jews 
forbids the idea of the fabrication of the tradition. What mo- 
tive could lead them to claim affinity with their most implaca- 
ble enemies 1 Is it credible that an unfounded tradition of 
this kind, connecting them with a people with whom they 
will not even eat bread, would have been univenally re- 
ceived among all the various Nestorian tribes? By whom, 
and In what stage of their history, could it have been forced 
upon themi Would there have been no dissenting voice 
among a widely extended people 1 Here, as everywhere, the 
Jews are the most despised and persecuted class of people. 
An odium is consequently atuched to all who are allied to 
them. For fear of this odium, I have seen Nestorians hesitate 
1 



to give a reply when interrogated respecting their ancestry 
yet they finally admitted their Jewish origin. 

" Their ignorance of prophecy forbids the Idea that the tradi- 
tion originated wi;h their religious teachers, in view of the great 
temporal blessings promised to the Jews. They have no antic 
ipations of such blessings for the Israelites In particular. They 
believe in the final triumiA of Christianity in the world, but in 
this they claim no pre-eminence over other Christians. They 
read the prophets little, and understand them less. Their in- 
terpretation of the prophetical writings is generally mystical 
and confused. 

" The secluded situation of the great body of the Nestoriaoa 
almost precludes the possibility of their having received the 
idea of a Hebrew ancestry from the neighboring nations. They 
chiefly inhabit almost inaccessible mountains, where they are 
remarkably shut out from extraneous Influence. Strangers 
have seldcms or never entered their mountain ftstnesses, and I 
know of no people who have so little Intercourse with those 
around them ; moreover, if their neighbors had ranked them 
with the Jews, would they not have repelled the idea of such a 
connection ? Is it credible that they would have received it as 
the basis of a general tradition 7 Or, were it poesible that such 
a fabrication could be palmed upon them In one place, how 
were they to induce their distant brethren to admit the impos- 
ture ? and that, when every feeling would revolt at the idea of 
such a connection." 

This question, here discussed, Is full of Interest, and under 
the pen of Dr. Grant Its interest increases rather than dimin- 
ishes. The volume is recommended without reserve, as well 
worthy of perusal. 

Cornelius thb Cbmtvbiam. By F. A. Erwnmacherf A. 
M. TraruliUed from the Crermon.— Krummacher is an evan- 
gelical clergyman of the Reformed Church, eminent for his de- 
votion to the labors of the ministry. He is a chaste writer, re> 
markable for delicacy of taste, and abounding in striking ima- 
ges and happy comparisons. His writings are admirably adapt- 
ed to the capacities and tastes of the young. 

The character of Cornelius is sketched in this book with re- 
markable f Micity. The matter of the work was first used for 
sermons in his pulpit in Bremen, and then with certain changes, 
formed into this most interesting and Instructive volume. It is 
a species of composition which could easily be substituted for 
fictions and novels. It is equally fascinating, and ia unexcep- 
tionable In hs moral influence. 
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Thb following notice by brother Elliott, from the Western 
Christian Advocate, will explain the reason of the editorial 
changes which are apparent from the cover of this number: 

"Editorial Arramosmbmt at trb Wbstsrv Book Es- 
TABLUHMBMT.— Since the 1st of November the arduous duties 
of editing the Repository have solely occupied the time of 
brother Hamltne. Hence the Advocate and the other editorial 
business devolved on the other editor. This division of labor 
is necessary in order to perform the duties of editing to the best 
advantage. In consequence of this. It was thought unnecessary 
to have the name of C. Elliott attached to the Repoeitory, or of 
L. L. Hamllne to the Advocate. At the advice of the Book 
Committee, the name of the appropriate editor, for the future, 
will therefore be attached to each periodical. NeveithelesB, In 
case of sickness, unavoidable absence, or the like, the editon 
will assist each other to the extent of their power, so that our 
periodical press will be maintained to the very best advantage." 

We thank our correspondents for their promptness. Several 
articles, too late for this number, will appear in September. 

Wb are highly pleased to have received contributions firoca 
Greencastle and St. Charles, and solicit other favors from the 
same quarter. The latter was too late for this number. ** Line* 
in an Album," from E. F. W., will appear next month. "The 
Poet's Last Touch " is well written, and will adorn the I 
terober number. 
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VIEW OF FRANKFORT, KY. 

[SBB BMOBJLVINO.J 

Ik the absence of ruined castles and monasteries, of 
prostrate temples and half-buried cities, we must be sat^ 
isfied to light upon such scenery as is presented to the 
American tourist in Frankfort and its neighborhood. 
Tbii b the dvil capital of Kentucky. It is so often 
visited and described, that it would be thankless labor 
to sketch minutely its picturesque features. Scarcely 
any one is ignorant that it stands on the bank of the 
Kentucky river, sixty miles from its mouth — that its 
site b a plain, shut in by the river on one side, and 
mostly on the others by bold, lofty hills, rising two or 
three hundred feet high. The wild scenery in the neigh- 
borhood gives to the town a peculiar air of rural quiet 
and beau^. The view in the frontbpiece b from the 
eminence in the fore-ground, whence the spectator looks 
down upon the plain, and surveys to great advantage 
the river on the left, a principal street and the market^ 
house in front, the state-house a little farther to the 
right, and the penitentiary, the guard-walls of which 
are seen on the verge of the picture. 

The State-house b a handsome edifice of white stone, 
quarried on the banks of the river. The penitentiazy, 
if we mbtake not, b conducted on the plan of the Au- 
burn state prison. The approach to Frankfort, in one 
direction, presents scenery of peculiarly bold and pic- 
turesque features. 



Original. 
TREES AND THEIR LIKENINGS. 

I soiKETiMss, in musing mood, find myself making 
spontaneous likenings of inanimate to animate nature, 
comparing the qualities of things to the qualities of 
men, and perhaps from the unconscious to the con- 
scious, I will follow out the similitude into a sort of 
theory. Contemplating with a healthy delight the 
characteristics of the oak, the firat of trees, in my esti- 
mation, I find it hardy, enduring, upright, sane, equa- 
ble, and unmoved. Such an one b . . . . ., denoting 
the good soil in which he grew, a field apart firom poi- 
sonous innovations and from corruptibility, affording 
shade, shelter, protection as fiir as hb broad infiuences 
extend themselves, and destined in hb own elements to 
health and length of life. 

Another genus is the wavy, wide-spreading, umbra- 
geous elm. Benevolent and good b the man compared. 
There b a yielding, but no comprombing with the as- 
saolting blast; the pendant boughs are bowed as it 
passes; they comply, but do not submit — ^presently the 
good tree b itself again — the graceful and the lovely — 
iyjnfying the amenity and the dignified elegance of . . . 
VoL I.— 37 



I The ash b a flashy, smart little fellow, full of quick- 
ness and life. Hb step, in approach, b rapid, and soon 
he passes away. He lives almost too fiist, b the reason 
why he dies so soon. After that he makes a superb 
fire, and the generous giving forth of character b visi- 
ble to the very last. Unselfish, he b respected even vk 
hb ashes. 

The chestnut is a brge, burly, rustic old fellow, fdl- 
lowing hb own crooked devices ; and yet he b not chijr- 
lish, it*s only hb way. Whoever wins from him m^ 
take him as they find him, rough and hurry as b^ is; 
if they agree to hb terms, he will reward them with 
lots of choice fruit, making the winter night joyous. 

Then there b the beech. It has a nut of sweetness 
and nutrition. It likens the kindliness and the liberal- 
ity of the sailor's character. Anotlier quality b the 
enduring hardihood of its body. Like the cedar, it 
stems the current of mighty watezs, and navigates even 
in Atlantic seas. 

The fir-tree, in its elevation, b lifted beyond the sym« 
pathy of all. Even its few stinted companions of the 
same cold region b each an abstract to itself, obeying 
the force of the element which surrounds it It points 
up, and up, and every expansion of growth assists in 
ffiii aspiration, thb propensity of its being. Thb b 
the astronomer. Though he subsbts on the earth, his 
desirings are not of it, Hb reachings are all heaven- 
ward; and though sterility and poverty are about hb 
path, yet has he never a thought that is downward to 
richer soils. Bound up in hb one sense of aspiring, 
he has no sense of sympathies bereaved — ^no groveling 
discontents of self— ^ibce b hb all in all, and that is 
beyond and above. 

Opposite to this b the pensile and dejected willow. 
All its tendencies are earthward. Its growth b rapid ; 
but as in other nature, it is weakened by expansion. 
Sad b its seeming. By the water brooks it b prone, 
in its passive Ibtlessness, to sit. It neither receives nor 
imparts joy; for, like the Grahamite, its nurture b too 
largely of water. It figures out the puling, sickly, in- 
efiicient sentimentalist — sighs and teare are its only 
answerings. It has a right to be in the world, because 
it U there; but it has partaken too largely of water, and 
what b it good fori 

The generous hickory b a tree of fame. What can 
my saying add to it? Its ofiering of fruit in the Ides 
of autumn is a jubilee to bare-footed urchins. It b also 
dbpensed in higher companies ; and the hickory, wheth- 
er dead or alive, being essentially warm itself, by a 
known law of our nature, has many warm friends. 

If these << likenings" should be deemed by you suit- 
able for the Repository, and should my musings con- 
tinue to flow in thb channel, you may, at some future 
time, hear from me again. Stltavia. 
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Original. 
EDUCATION, 

BT X. THOXBOir. 

Ths history of education may be divided into four 
periods. The finst, commencing with the &11 of man 
and extending to the deluge, comprehends a term of 
two thousand years, and may be denominated the pa- 
triarchal. In this period all was darkness — the whole 
race was in a barbarous condition — ^they wandered in 
deserts and forests, depending upon fishing and the 
chase for subsbtence, and consuming all their time and 
expending all their energies in procuring the necessa- 
ries of life. They had no agriculture, commerce, nav- 
igation, arts, or science, worthy of the name. Their 
wars were collisions of brute force — ^their governments 
were of the simplest kind, growing in most instances 
out of the influence of aged patriarchs, or veteran 
chiefs — their arts were few and rude — ^their sciences 
consisted of a few phenomena, perverted to supersti- 
tious purposes — their religion, though based upon im- 
portant revelations, was obscured, if not obliterated, by 
vain imaginations. The little knowledge which they 
possessed was transmitted only by tradition, as they 
had no written language. Their wealth was poverty, 
their courage ferocity, their w^om superstition, their 
religion idolatry. Ood was the only teacher, and it 
was but now and then that he opened heaven and let 
down a truth upon them. Their wickedness hung an 
impenetrable cloud over them, and the few beams that 
darted through it from the skies, were soon absorb^ 
and lost in prevailing errors. There was, however, at 
all times, one luminous spot on earth, thoug^i often 
bounded by a circle a few feet in diameter. Enoch, 
Nimrod, Noah, and kindred worthies, manifested vig- 
orous intellect The history of antediluvian ages is 
nearly lost; nor need we deplore the obscurity which 
rests over that distant period, since we know that it had 
no influence upon post-diluvian times, and that if the 
vail could be removed, we could obtain no valuable ui- 
formation. 

Afler the deluge, the human mind manifested in- 
creased activity. Leas than two hundred years subse- 
quent to that event, Nimrod, or Belus, laid the founda- 
tions of Babylon, and Ashur built Nineveh, which 
became the capital of the Assyrian empire. Not long 
posterior, the Egyptian empire was founded by Menes 
or Mizraim. 

A period of energy, and effort, and light, ensued, 
comprehending the history of the'palmy days of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, and embracing a period of more 
than two thousand years. The first and perhaps the 
greatest development of human intellect was in the 
valley of the Nile. Egypt attained an elevation in 
science, arts, and song, to which the world must look 
up for ages to come. The pyramids, temples, obelisks, 
columns, and colossal statues at Thebes, still remain, 
having resisted the desolations of time for many suc- 
cessive centuries, and attest the power, the perseverance, 
and the skill of Egyptian artizans. The shriveled 
1 



mummy torn from the emboweled catacomb, and trans- 
ported to a distant shore, to gratify the eye of vain and 
eager curiosity, reminds us that arts, of which we an 
ignorant, were known in eariy ages to Egypt Pom- 
pey^s Pillar, Cleopatra's Needles, and the forests of 
columns, and piles of ruins that are scattered aU along 
the '*city of the Dead," bear ample attestation to the 
ancient glory of Alexandria. 

It is reasonable to suppose that when mankind passed 
from the migratory to the setUed condition, the adjust- 
ment of the boundaries of their possessions would be 
an object of attention. Accordingly, we find that ge- 
ometry is an ancient science; and although its methods 
in early ages were coarse, it nevertheless subserved the 
most valuable purposes. 

To what extent the natural sciences were cultivated 
we are at a loss to conceive; but we have suflident 
ground to conjecture, that tiie external character of fos- 
sils, the structure of the earth, the nature of vegetables, 
and the history of animals, were by no means over- 
looked by the philosophers of Egypt 

The more important phenomena of the heavens were 
observed in a very early age; and although no satisfac- 
tory manner of accounting for them was devised until 
a later period, yet the astronomical knowledge of an- 
tiquity was as accurate, if not as extensive, as widely 
difliised, though not as philosophical, as that of the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era. The phases 
of the moon, the precession of the equinoxes, the dif- 
ferences between solar and siderial time were all fiimil- 
iarly known to ancient Egypt The zodiac was divi- 
ded into signs by a process simple and ingenious, and 
requiring a perseverance worthy of the highest reward. 
So common was astronomical knowledge in those early 
ages that we have reason to suppose almost every dis- 
tinguished individual had an horoscope, and that the 
zodiacs found in the ruins of Estne and Dendara are 
specimens of that instrument The true system of 
astronomy, supposed by many to be the achievement 
of modem science, was taught by Pythagoras five hun- 
dred and ninety years prior to the Christian era, and 
was probably derived by him fi'om JEunophis, an 
Egyptian priest of On. 

The healing art attained considerable maturity at m 
very early age. Facts were observed and class i fied, 
and deductions drawn, remedies were multiplied, exper- 
iments made, and temples dedicated to Esculapiua. 
Knowledge was accumulated and transmitted, and much 
that is useful in medicine was known before the days 
of Hippocrates or Galen. 

In tiie fine arts no modem nation has ever been equal 
to Egypt Music, painting, and sculpture, were culti- 
vated among the Egyptians with a success to which no 
subsequent age has ever yet approached, Greece re- 
ceived light from Egypt, and traced her footsteps. In 
government, war, philosophy, art, poetry, refinement, 
she has never been surpassed. Do you ask for her 
lawgiveral History points to her 8olen and Lycurgus. 
For her oratora ? She pronounces the name of De- 
mosthenes. For her warriors 1 She mentions Leoii»- 
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das and Xenophon. For her pbilosopheni She di- 
rects to Pythagoras and Socrates. For her artsi She 
■points to the Coliseum and Partheon, still rearing their 
summits in the sunbeams. For her poets 1 She men- 
tions Homer, and proudly challenges the present, or 
the past to name his equal. 

The human mind, though amply developed, both in 
Egypt and Greece, did not take the same direction in 
both. Egypt cultivated the perceptive, Greece the 
reflective faculties. Egypt surpassed in arts, Greece 
in science. Egypt observed &cts, Greece drevr deduc- 
tions. The former studied external nature, the latter 
the internal microcosm. The one cultivated the arts 
that adorn, the other those that eimoble mankind. 
Egypt threw her wand upon the pencil and the chisel, 
and bade the marble breathe, and made the canvass 
speak. Greece threw her charm upon the heart, and 
bushed the passions into calm, or whirled them into 
storm. The one imiicUed nature, the other vanquished 
her. The former arrested the current of life in silent 
admiration, by her combinations of color, form, and 
sound; the other held the heart pulseless by her vivid 
delineations of intense conception. 

Rome followed Greece, but stopped &T short of her. 
The impulse which the human mind had received ap- 
peared to have been in some degree spent before it 
reached the imperial city. Nevertheless, the works of 
ancient Rome are among the noblest triumphs of man^ 
and her language is the repository of some of the rich- 
est treasures of human thought Long as literature 
and science are cultivated, or the earth is the abode of 
man, the works of Tribonian, Virgil, Cicero, and co- 
temporaneous writers, will be subjects of the highest ad- 
miration. We need no other proof of Roman greatness 
than Roman language. It is precisely adapted to con- 
vey strong thought and intense feeling. We may form 
a very good idea of a nation's intellect by its language. 
That of France is just such as a versatile, volatile peo- 
ple, like themselves, would desire— formed for colloqui- 
al purposes. That of modem Italy seems designed for 
love songs, the only effort for which the emaciated mind 
of its inhabitants appears to be adapted. The language 
of Rome is fitted for the most majestic movements of 
mind. 

Under the influence of luxury and vice, Rome 
gradually declined, until at length she was overrun by 
successive hordes of barbarians, by whom the most val- 
uable productions of her art were despoiled, and her 
land which was as the garden of Eden, became con- 
verted into a desolate wilderness. 

It is melancholy to behold the empress of the world, 
who had crushed beneath her iron footsteps Carthage, 
Pontus, and Judea, and whose chains, at one time, ev- 
ery nation, from Gaul to India, were proud to wear, 
trampled beneath the brutal tread of Huns, Goths, and 
Vandals. The reason was apparent She neglected 
the education of her sons. It was not because she had 
no gunpowder that she fell. She would have fallen 
with an armory in every village, and a magazine in 
every bouse. Had she possessed the spirit of her 



Cssars, or her Catos, she would have buckled on her 
shield, and her legions would have rolled back the tide 
of invasion, and planted the Roman eagle on the invar 
der's soil. 

This brings us to the third period, comprehending 
those times to which posterity has assigned the appella* 
tion of dark ages. During the long period of nearly 
ten centuries, the human mind appeared to have lost 
nearly all its power; and the trophies which it had 
accomplished were buried in oblivion. Universal dark* 
ness prevailed. 

The monks were the only individuals who paid at- 
tention to literature and science; nor did they alld^ 
vote themselves to these pursuits — ^it was only here and 
there that a monk became learned. The mass of civ- 
ilized mind was stereotyped, and appeared incapable of 
giving any other impression than that which the ** Holy 
Mother" delineated. The priests spent their time in 
attending to Uie ceremonies of the Church, and the 
Pope and Cardinals were engrossed in managing af&in 
of state. The whole earth appeared to be wrapt in a 
pall of death, and the human race to proceed in one 
great funeral procession of age after age to eternity. 
The prevalence of Popery accounts for the condition 
of the public mind during the dark ages. The grand 
principle on which the Church of Rome stands is that 
the general intellect shall not be developed. Popery 
and general education are as incompatible as light and 
darkness. 

The last period commences with the revival of le^ 
ters, and extends to the present time. The Reformation 
and the revival of letters may be regarded as intimately 
connected, if not in the relation of cause and effect It 
is certain that no general revival of learning could have 
taken place without the influence of the Reformation. 
The grand question between the Reformers and the 
Pope was this. Shall there be but one or many minds ? 
There were many minor points, but this was the grand 
one. The Pope could easily have adjusted the numer- 
ous inferior matters in dispute between Luther and the 
Chair of St Peter; but he could not yield his pretend- 
ed right to control the world's intellect He said, 
^< There shall be but one mind on earth; viz., my own." 
Here Luther joined issue, and maintained that there 
should be as many minds as there are men. 

Since the Reformation the progress and diffusion of 
knowledge have been both rapid and uninterrupted. 

The discovery of the art of printing and the mar- 
iner's compass, the introduction of the Baconian phi- 
losophy and the application of steam to the purposes 
of art, have done much to prepare the way for general 
education. Several important political events have con- 
tributed largely to the same end. I refer to the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the French Revolution, and the wars 
of Napoleon ; the first resulting in the establishment 
of firee government on our own shores, and the two 
latter in the breaking up of long settled forms of tyran- 
ny and ecclesiastical usurpation, and all contributing to 
extend the belief that mankind ought to think for 
themselves. 
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We can but mourn when we contemplate the blood- 
shed of revolutionary France; but may we not con- 
odTe that even that duaatrous event had a powerftd 
influence in undermining the foundationa of venerable 
superstition, and extending liberal principles and pro- 
moting general knowledge 1 

It is customary for us to regard with wonder verging 
upon Atheism, the man who, more terrific than the 
image in prophetie vision, ''which had legs of iron and 
arms of brass," laid waste the fairest portions of mod- 
em Europe. He raises his head to the heavens and 
bids defiance to earth — ^he advances, and obstacles sink — 
he strikes, and thrones crumble— he commands, and 
armies wither — ^he walks abroad, and nations are crush- 
ed. Earth curses him, heaven frowns upon him; for 
he desolates one and blasphemes the other. Yet he 
^rang not from the dust, nor did his victories come by 
chance. There were other eyes than those of man that 
surveyed his march, and other means than human 
hands that arrested his career. 

If we turn our attention to. Europe, we shall find 
that a day of general knowledge has already begun. 
The parochial schools of Scotland have long been ad- 
mirable. The subject of general education receives 
much attention in England, and although ecclesiasti- 
cal and political institutions present an insuperable 
barrier to the establishment of any efficient system of 
common schools adequate to the wants of the British 
nation, yet legislative and private munificence are suf- 
ficient to secure the blessings of education to the hum- 
blest walks of life. 

The common school system is acquiring daily effi- 
dei^cy and extension in France. The Citizen King is 
acquiring enduring popularity by elevating the general 
mind of the great nation which he rules, and which 
has so often been fertile in wars and wickedness. 
There is much to commend in the spirit which has 
long prevailed on the subject of the diffusion of knowl- 
edge in Switzerland, and much to admire in the public 
and private institutions of that independent people. 
In Sweden the most liberal views have long been enter- 
tained in relation to education. She has a common 
school, supported at the public expense, in every con- 
siderable town. The University of Upsal has an en- 
viable reputation ; and the general education is a prom- 
inent object of consideration with the Swedish govern- 
ment The parochial schools of Denmark are equal to 
tiiose of Scotiand; 'and her metropolis, Copenhagen, is 
one of the great centres whence radiate the rays of 
science and civilization over the world. Even Catho- 
lic Spain and Italy are awake on the subject of educa- 
tion. In Russia and Austria common schools and sem- 
inaries are erected, teachers are educated, and an am- 
ple course of instruction is pointed out by law. More- 
over, the children are not only provided for but com- 
pelled to avail themselves of the legal provisions for 
their advantages. 

Of the system of Prussia we need scarcely speak. 
It is the best that was ever devised, and will long be 
the model for all the enlightened nations of earth. 
1 



Nearly all the German states have imitated the Prus- 
sian system; and several of them have brought it to 
the same perfection as Prussia herseE If we cast our 
eyes toward Turkey and Egypt, we shall see that even 
the sublime Porte has caught the general spirit, and 
transferred it to the* Pacha, to spread over the land of 
Sesostris and the Pharaohs, once the cradle of sdenoe 
and the arts. 

In our own country education is becoming generaL 
To New England belongs the honor of first providing, 
by law, for popular education. Her noble example has 
been followed with various degrees of tpmi and of 
wisdom by most of the other states of the Union. 

The General Government has not been an idle spe^ 
tator of these movements of the sisters of the confed- 
eracy. She has assigned to the new states (besides 
occasional donations) the thirty-sixth part of all the 
lands within their chartered limits for the purposes of 
general education. Indeed, to our country we must 
look for the origin of all those plans of general educa- 
tion which have been brought to such perfection in 
Europe. We believe that when the wisest of modem 
monarchs, Frederick William III., ascended the throne 
of Prussia, New England had a common school sys- 
tem matured by many successive years of reflection 
and experience. He saw America free — he believed 
her institutions would prove permanent— he knew that 
freedom was contagious, and that the example of Amer- 
ica would be followed by the other nations of the worid, 
unless monarchies were rendered popular. To accom- 
plish this object he devised an admirable expedient, 
viz., tiie education of his people; thus making the 
crown the source of the highest blessings that can de- 
scend from human governments, and endearing the 
monarch to his subjects. Many crowned heads have 
already perceived his wisdom, and imitated his exam- 
ple. The throne of an enlightened people is a danger- 
ous seat; yet such is the only kind of people that Eu- 
rope will soon contain; and the question among mon- 
archs is, whether thrones shall be abolished, or made 
obedient to the popular wilL 

It is enough to make Americans blush to observe 
what despotic governments have accomplished vrith a 
system borrowed from ourselves. If republics stand- 
ing alone cannot endure without popular education, 
how can they stand in the light of monarchies which 
outstrip them in virtue and intelligence? 

Although education is rapidly extending, much re- 
mains to be done before its universal diffusion. Mil- 
lions are in total ignorance. It was the opinion of a 
late monarch, that out of ten millions of the aduh pop- 
ulation of a civilized nation scarce one thousand were 
well informed. If we limit our view to our own coun- 
try we shall find much to be done. In some of the 
states the systems are partial, and in others there are 
radical defects. The necessity of universal education 
is obvious to all. There are peculiar reasons why edu- 
cation should be general in our oum country. We need 
intelligence to bring out the treasures of our land, a land 
whidi, extending from the lakes to the gulf, and firom 
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oeian to ocean, and embradnif almoflt every variety of 
aoU and climate, offisrs unnumbered vallies and moon- 
taina to tlie hand of culture— ezhauadeaa mmea, and 
numeroua planta and animala to the aenitiny of sd- 
enoe, and ineatimahle naomeea to the induatiy of frefr* 
men. We lequiie education to diacharge our duties 
aa American dtizena. All the machineiy of govern- 
ment is moved by the hand of the people. The du- 
ties of juror, of soldier, and of statesman, fidl upon the 
ordinary dttzen, nay, the highest functions in the cabi- 
net, the forum, and the field, mtut be performed by the 
common dtizen, because Columbia knows no other. 

Penn, in his preface to the *< Frame of Grovemment," 
remarks, that which makes a good constitution must 
keep it; viz., wisdom and virtue— qualities which, be- 
cause they descend not with worldly inheritance, must 
be carefully propagated by a virtuous education. There 
is a doctrine which teaches that general tranquility can 
only be obtained by general ignorance, and that Uiere- 
fore education should be confined to the few, while the 
many are consigned to degradation and gloom. If 
there is any one that asks a reply to this argument, let 
him go to the history of the past, to the dark regions 
of barbarism, or the bright pages of revelation, to the 
indignant hearts of freemen pulsating around him, to 
reason, or that voice within him, which, though stiii 
and smaOy nevertheless, speaks as the voice of God. 

{Tb be condudaL) 



Original. 
TO REBECCA. 

Mb. Hamlovb,— T have noticed that lines written tor Alboma 
obtained a comer of your Repository occasionally. I send a 
simple dfferingf which, if you choose, may occupy some spare 
niche among your ''gatherings." 

'WBITTIir YOB THB ALBUX 07 A TOUZTQ TBISITD. 

Rebecca, could I weave 

A strain befitting thee. 
And shed around this leaf 

Parnassian witchery, 
I gladly would entwine 

A Helicon boquet. 
To gem this page of thine. 

With an unfeding ray. 
I*d seek an Amarwedh bower, 

And from its fadeless green 
Would cull a thomless flower, 

To tell of YiHue's sheen, 
O'er which the storms of Time 

Sweep with a pow'rless sway. 
Till in its native clime 
_ It beams in endless day ! 
The early Yioki, too, 

My offering should entvnne. 
While evening's purest dew 

On its blue leayes should shine; 
This flower should display 

Thy artleea Modaty, 



And its sweet dewy ray 

Speak to our hearta of thee! 
The dustering yHdU Rose 

In beauty soft should be 
Twin'd sweetly with the wreath, 

I thus would weave for thee; 
While, dad in stainleas white, 

Its petals should portray 
The emblematic light 

Which hfmoeenee displays! 
Here "Lowest oum Jlow*r" too. 

Of brightest, puiest bloom, 
Should blend its roseate hue. 

And shed its sweet perfume; 
But, 0, 1 would extract 

Its every piercing thorn. 
Before its radiant leavea 

My chaplet should adom ! 
And there*s a fiideless flow'r 

I fondly would envneathe, 
O'er which Time's with'ring pow'r ♦ j 

No mildew dark can breathe — 
Tis Sharon's deathless rose. 

And its immortal bloom 
In ceaseless splendor glows 

Beyond the dreary tomb. 

But there, my muse in Tain 

Would fondly hope to twine 
A garland that might daim 

Upon thy brow to shine; 
Y0 she mkylmeil^ this page 

With feeling's fondest pnyer. 
That still in youth or age 

Heav'n's blessings thou may'st ahare; 
May wish that coming years 

Shall sweetly bloom for thee. 
Tho' mingled hopes and fears 

WiLi. mark thy destiny. 
Yet, 0, may hopes grow bright, 

As Time shall roll away. 
And fears dissolve in light. 

The light of cloudless day! E. F. W. 



Original. 
IMPROMPTU. 

Written on being appealed to " whether the enjoyment of 
heayen would not chiefly consist in the recognition of earthly 
friends?" 

Shouid I be called to dwell aboTe, 
And meet each object of my love. 
Then grant me. Lord, that I may ^know*' 
llie friends thou gavest me below; 
But should I not amongst the blessed 
Find all the friends I once possessed. 
Then, grant me, Lord, that I may see 
My own salvation Jull, in thee; 
But sadden not thy courts, Fd pray. 
With knowledge of one <<caat away, 
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Original. 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 

BT F. KHBIUCX. 
THE BAT. 

The bat belongs to the order camassiera. It is the 
only quadruped that can properly be said to be endow- 
ed with the power of flying. " In this animal the por- 
tions of the skeleton which correspond to the phalanges 
of the fingers, are extended to an enormous length, and 
the pectoral muscles, which move the anterior extremi- 
ties, are of extraordinary size and power. In the larger 
species, each wing is at least two feet in length. The 
fine membrane, which is spread between these lengthen- 
ed fingers, has its origin in the sides of the neck, and 
reaches all along the body to the extremities of the 
hinder legs, which it incloses in its folds. Thus, not 
only b the surface, by which it acts upon the air, suffi- 
ciently extensive; but the muscular power, by which 
its motions are effected, is adequate to give it those 
quick and sudden impulses which are requisite for fly- 
ing: and thus, although its structure is totally diflierent 
from that of birds, it yet performs fiilly the oflice of a 
real wing. The bat flies with perfect ease, even while 
carrying along with it one or two of its young: it is 
not, however, fitted for very long flights."* The struc- 
ture of the skeleton is peculiarly fitted for this mode of 
locomotion, the fore extremities being strong and capsr 
dous, and the hinder light 

Some species of the bat are known to suck the blood 
of man and other animals. This is especially true of 
some which inhabit South America. It is represented 
as dangerous to sleep on the banks of the Orinoco, 
without being carefully protected against the attacks of 
these blood-thirsty animals. It is especially dangerous 
to leave the feet uncovered. "Persons thus attacked 
have been known to be near passing from a sound sleep 
into eternity. The bat is so dexterous a bleeder, as to 
insinuate its aculeated tongue into a vein without being 
perceived, and then suck the blood until it is satiated ; 
all the while fanning with its wings, and agitating the 
air in that hot climate in so pleasing a manner as to 
fling the suflerer into a still sounder sleep." Cattle 
also are often destroyed. 

Bats have been supposed to possess a peculiar, or 
sixth sense, enabling them to perceive the situations of 
external objects, without the aid either of vision or of 
touch. The principal facts upon which this opinion 
has been founded, were discovered by Spallanzani, who 
observed that these animals would fly about rapidly in 
the darkest chambers, although various obstacles were 
purposely placed in their way, without striking against, 
or even touching them. They continued their flight 
with the same precision as before, threading their way 
tiirough the most intricate passages, when their eyes 
were completely covered, or even destroyed. Mr, Ju- 
rine, who made many experiments on these animals, 
concludes that neither the senses of touch, of hearing. 
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or of smell, wero the media throngh which bats obtain 
perceptions of the praaenco and situation of sorronnd- 
ing bodies; but he aacribes this extraordinaiy fiicolty 
to the great senaifallity of the skin of the upper jaw, 
mouth, and external ear, which are fomiahed with very 
large nerves.* 

THE Lioir. 

The lion will serve as a worthy representative for the 
order ferx. To this animal is generally awarded the 
honorable distinction of king of the brute creation — 
not for either his size, strength, agility, or intelligence 
alone, but for an unusual combination of them alL 
There is no animal wluch does not tremble at his ap- 
proach ; all acknowledge his superior prowess, though 
some occasionally meet him in deadly strife. His struc- 
ture is peculiarly adapted to his habits of life — strong 
and elastic. He springs upon his prey like the cat, but 
if he misses it, it is said that he does not pursue it far- 
ther. He clears from fifteen to twenty feet at a single 
bound. It is by a blow with the fore leg, which is 
armed by a set of truly formidable claws, that he gen- 
erally executes his deadly purpose. 

The roaring of the lion has generally been represent^ 
ed as exceedingly terrific, though but his ordinary voice. 
When irritated his cry is said to he shorter, repeated 
more suddenly, and still more terrific than his roaring. 
Dr. Sparman, however, is undoubtedly right in attribu- 
ting much of the terror excited by the roar of the lion 
to association. The following axe some of his remarks 
upon the subject: '*The roaring of the lion consists in 
a hoarse inarticulate sound, which at the same time 
seems to have a hollowness in it something like that 
produced from a speaking trumpet The sound is be- 
tween that of a German u and an o, being drawn to a 
great length, and appearing as if it came out of the 
ground; at the same time that, after listening with the 
greatest attention, I could not exactly hear from what 
quarter it came. The sound of the lion's voice does 
not bear the least resemblance to thunder, aa Buflbn 
affirms it does. In fact, it appeared to me to be neither 
peculiarly piercing nor tremendous; yet from its slow, 
prolonged note, joined with nocturnal darkness, and 
the terrible idea one is apt to form to one's self of this 
animal, it made me shudder, even in such places as I 
had an opportunity of hearing it, without having the 
least occasion for fear. We could plainly perceive by 
our cattle," continues the same author, "when the 
lions, whether they roared or not, were reoonnoitering 
us at a small distance. For in that case the hounds did 
not dare to bark in the least, but crept quite close to the 
Hottentots; and our oxen and horses sighed deeply, 
frequently hanging back, and pulling slowly with all 
their might at the strong straps with which they were 
tied up to the wagon. They likewise laid themselves 
down upon the ground, and stood up alternately, ap- 
pearing as if they did not know what to do with them- 
selves, or rather, just as if they were in the agonies of 
death." 
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The Doctor detracts considerably from the character 
of courage and generosity generally ascribed to the lion. 
<^ It is not in magnanimity," says he, *< as many will 
have it to be, but in an insidious and cowardly disposi- 
tion, blended with a certain degree of pride, that the 
general character of the lion consists; though hunger 
must naturally have the effect of now and then inspir- 
ing so strong and nimble an animal with unconmion 
intrepidity and courage/' In another place, after men- 
tioning a case in which the life of a man was spared 
by a lion, our author waxes warm upon this subject: 
**I do not rightly know how to account for this merci- 
ful disposition toward mankind. Does it proceed from 
the lion's greater respect and veneration for man, as 
being equal to, or even a mightier tyrant than himself 
among the animal creation ? Or is it merely from the 
same caprice which has sometimes induced him not only 
to spare the lives of men or brute creatures which have 
been given up to him for prey, but even to caress them, 
and treat them with the greatest kindness ? Whims 
and freaks of this kind have perhaps in a great meas- 
ure acquired for the lion the reputation it has for gen- 
erosity ; but I cannot allow this specious name, sacred 
only to virtue, to be lavished upon a wild beast Slaves, 
indeed, and wretches of servile minds, are wont with 
this attribute to flatter their greatest tyrants; but with 
what show of reason can this attribute be bestowed 
upon the most powerful tyrant among quadrupeds, be- 
cause it does not exercise an equal degree of cruelty 
upon all occasional That the lion does not, like the 
wolf, tiger, and some other beasts of prey, kill a great 
deal of game, or cattle at one time, perhaps proceeds 
from this, that while he is employed in attacking one 
or two of them, the remainder fly farther than accords 
with the natural indolence of this beast to follow them/' 
The lion inhabits the tropical regions of Asia and Af- 
rica. There is no evidence that it ever existed upon 
this continent If taken when young, it may be so far 
domesticated as to yield a reluctant obedience to man 
when confined. 

THE BKAYSB 

is the most remarkable animal belonging to the order 
rodeniia. It is about two feet in length, "has five toes 
on all its feet, which in the hind pair are connected by 
membrane; those of the fore leg, which it uses as a 
hand to convey its food to its mouth, are very distinct 
They cany also with these hands the mud and stones 
which they mix with the wooden part of their build- 
ings. But their incisor teeth are their principal instru- 
ments ; with these they cut down trees six or eight inch- 
es in diameter. When they undertake this operation, 
thegr gnaw it all round, cutting it sagaciously higher on 
one side than on the other, by which it is caused to fall 
in the direction they wished. They not only use these 
powerful organs to fell the trees they select, but also to 
drag them to the place where they want them." 

<< From the breaking up of the frost till the fall of the 
leaf, the beavers desert their lodges, and roam about un- 
housed, and unoccupied by their usual labors, except 
that they haye the foNsight to begin felling their tim- 



ber early in the summer. They set about building 
sometime in the month of August Those that erect 
theur habitations in small creeks or rivers, in which the 
water is liable to be drained oS, with wonderful sagacity 
provide against that evil by forming a dike across the 
stream, almost straight where the current is weak, but 
where it is more rapid, curving more or less, with the 
convex side opposed to the stream. They construct 
these dikes, or dams, of the same materials as they do 
their lodges, namely, of pieces of wood of any kind, of 
stones, mud, and sand. These cause-ways oppose a 
sufiident barrier to the force both of water and ice; and 
as the willows, poplars, dec, employed in constructing 
them, often strike root in it, it becomes in time a green 
hedge in which birds build their nests. Gartwright 
says that he occasionally used them as bridges; but as 
they are level with the water, not without wetting his 
feet By means of these erections, the water is kept 
at a sufficient height ; for it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be at least three feet of water above the 
extremity of the entry into their lodges, without which, 
in the hard frosts, it would be entirely closed. I'his 
entry is not on the land side, because such an opening 
might let in the wolverine, and other fierce beasts, but 
towards the water. The number inhabiting one lodge 
seldom exceeds four old, and six or eight young ones; 
the size of their houses, therefore, is regulated by the 
number of the family. Though built of the same ma- 
terials, they are of much ruder structure than their 
cause-ways, and the only object of their erection ap- 
pears to be a dry apartment to repose in, and where 
they can eat the food they occasionally get out of the 
water. It frequently happens that some of the large 
houses have one or more partitions; but these are 
merely part of the building left to support the roof. 
The communication between the several apartments is 
for the most part under water. When they build, their 
first step is to make choice of a natural basin, of a cer- 
tain depth, near the bank where there is no rock; they 
then begin to excavate under water, at the base of the 
bank, which they enlarge upward gradually, and so as 
to form a declivity, till they reach the surface ; and of 
the earth which comes out of this cavity they form a 
hillock, with which they mix small pieces of wood, and 
even stones: they give this hillock the form of a dome 
firom four to seven feet high, from ten to twelve long, 
and horn eight to nine wide. As they proceed in 
heightening, they hollow it out below so as to form the 
lodge which is to receive the family. At the anterior 
part of this dwelling they form a gentle declivity, ter- 
minating at the water, so that they enter and go out 
under water. The hunters name this entrance the 
(otgk. When there is no partition the interior resem- 
bles an oven. At a little distance is the magazine for 
provisions. Here they keep in store the roots of the 
yellow water-lily, and the branches of the black spruce, 
the aspen, and birch, which they are careful to plant in 
the mud. These form their subsistence. Their magw 
azines sometimes contain a cart-load of these articles, 
and the beavers are so industrious, that they are always 
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adding to their store.'** The beayer is found in great 
abundance in the northern parts of this country, and is 
oztenaiyely hunted for its for, which forms an impor- 
tant article of commerce. 
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Original. 
THE DISCREET MOTHER. 

Cexblss Abcheb, after fidgeting about a good deal, 
said, "Mother, Lydia has not gone away to gtay^ has 
shel" Lydia was the hired domestic of the family. 
« Yes, Charles,*' said the mother, with seriousness and 
impression. Charles flushed, and looked frightened 
and distressed for a moment, but added nothing. 

It might be seen during dinner that he was not only 
not polite, but absolutely petulant, even to his mother. 
He did not affect to assist in the conversation; but 
when the isubject happened to turn upon treatment to 
inferiors, his bile vented itself in the ndher pointed ob- 
servation, that "for Ms part he thought they had rights 
of gratitude as well as others, but aomepenpk could re- 
ceive all their services, and then thrust them out in 
some fit of caprice, and care no more for them.*' His 
fiither gave him a hard, stem look, at which his mother 
commuted her intended reproof into a generalizing of 
the subject, and said, "Yes, there are a great many 
such people. It is a hard world, and (she added in a 
softened tone) it is full of sin of all sorts." 

Mr. A. was called out as^'soon as dessert was over. 
Charles mustered himself, and came out boldly to the 
subject " Mother, what made you send Lydia away V* 
His mother also spoke with as much boldness, although 
the decision cost her some painful feelings, and the ef- 
fort to meet her grown son upon a subject which, by 
tacit compact, was one which had been sealed as never 
to be invaded by either : but she was a faithful mother, 
a woman of decided principle; so she said, with an as- 
sured voice, "Charles, do you wish to marry Lydia 1" 
"Marry Lydia! Ma, what do you mean?" "I mean 
simply what I say — do you wish to many Lydia?" 
Charles was extremely red, and in his earnestness his 
mouth and tongue were entirely dry, and with a husky 
voice he said; " Do you think I would do such a thing ? 
Would you think it atdtahU for me ?" he added, reproach- 
foUy. " No, my son, I would not think it suitable for 
you. But," she added with authority, in a subdued, 
though positive tone, "if you do not wish to marry 
her, I have not removed her one day too soon, I have 
seen instances — and forgive me, son, that I left you so 
long exposed — ^I have seen instances of a possible, a 
growing regard in you towards Lydia. She, fortunate- 
ly, being neither vain nor ambitious, has as yet remain- 
ed insensible (being also defended by a sense of her 
subordinate position) and unconscious; and it was my 
desire to shield her, as well as yourself, that decided me 
in a step which interferes so much with my conveni- 
ence. Yon fiiel, I perceive, some uneasiness now; but 
if she had remained longer, serving and obli^^g yon 
I 



day by day, the sundering you had been a matter of 
deep suffering, periiape to both, and to me and to your 
fiither. Very possibly I should have said, many her; 
for the BOXTOWB of life have so wrought in me,, that I 
respect realities of right and of feeling before the pro- 
prieties of place — and yet these ought to be respected, 
and the sacrifice to principle had cost me much. Your 
father would never have been reconciled, and this di»- 
appointment in you, his only son, would have embit^ 
tered his remnant of life, and of course have rendered 
me and all the family extremely unhappy. But for 
you, my son, yon would have found yourself, at least 
partially,- displaced from society ; and if your wife were 
admitted, no one in a class of polished life would pay 
those respectful attentions which Charles Archer would 
think were due to his wife. In short, for your sak^ 
she would hold a place by sufierence in that society, 
where, if properly connected, you would claim the pro- 
eminence. Your pridef Charles — ^which I hope yon 
will conquer before you advance very &r in life, as I 
have mine— your pride would have been hourly offend- 
ed, through the person whom it were your duty to love 
before all others; and however good Lydia is in many 
points of character, she is not a match for you. Your 
tastes would have been continually violated by her want 
of refinement; and in short, as it is your decision to 
give her up, for a transient pain/you have escaped a 
great unhappiness — ^the unhappiness of an Ufrosaorted 
marriage. We have stopped in season. Should a son 
of mine betray an innocent girl — ^however unpremedi- 
tated the crime— he should marry her — ^he should not 
screen himself by the * usages of society,' or 'regard to 
his family,* or any other flimsy plea. The ignominy 
he had sought he should suffer. Our place in society 
is a high one, and at least we would not debase it by 
the ignominy of so great a wron^ Forgive me, son, 
that I left yon so long exposed." 

Charles had never seen his mother so much moved, 
or so commanding. In his habitual reverence, his good 
sense found place to act — ^he saw that he would have 
been ruined. He was touched and convinced; he kisH 
sed her cheek, and said, "It is well, mother." She 
said, "Bless my son, it is well !" 

Five years after, as Charles Archer stood with his 
highly gifted wife by the cofiin of that mother, and 
kissed the pale forehead for the last time, the vision 
came brightly up— again her cheeks glowed and her 
eyes sparkled, as in that hour of saving eloquence, when 
in her love she had dictated a course of honor to her 
grown SOIL He remembered her truth, her goodness^ 
her high-souled generosity, her sacrificing love for him, 
and whibt the tears rained down his face, he compres- 
sed his strongly-clasped hands, and said with fervor, 
"ItwweU." C. M. B. 



" Oft have we seen a distant flow'ry plain, 

Amidst some rocky steeps and shady trees; 

And idly longed the fairy spot to gain. 

Where birds are warbling, and where caacades please." 
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Original. 
LAWS OF NATURE. 

BT L. V. LAWBOir, V. 9. 

Much of the mental and physical pain, incidental to 
human imperfection, apringa from miaconceptiona of the 
lawa that govern nature. Influenced by haity and in- 
aocurate generalization, or mialed by traditionaiy super- 
stition, the appropriate elementary laws are apt to be 
mistaken for supernatural agency. 

STery department of nature, in its most tam^e as 
well as complicated relations, is governed by a series 
of uniform and fixed laws; and while the progress 
of time exercises a transmuting influence over the face 
of things, and hastens all material existence to its final 
destination, still each primitiTe atom responds to the 
first ruling prindpk that governs in haimonious perfec- 
tion the entire tmiverse. These laws, however, in their 
▼aried manifestations, are often beyond the profoundest 
depths of human philosophy. But because of our ina- 
bility to give sati«bctory explanations, we are not to 
deny the identity of the cause of ordinary and extraor- 
dinazy phenomena; indeed, we cannot tmoe to its final 
cause the most simple operation in nature. We may 
correctly explain general properties and habitudes, but 
in attempting to elucidate the essence of matter— its 
origin or destination, except by reference to the power 
of Omnipotence, total discomfiture is the result 

The impropriety of attributing unusual occurrences 
to deviations from common laws is veiy obvious. Take, 
for example, nature's most terrific contortions— witness 
the wildest fuxy of the storm — ^the vivid glare of the 
electric fluid— its explosive violence in the *< deep-toned 
thundei '*— 4he vehement commotion of the raging 
wind, and the mountain waves rising in obedience to 
the **ipirU^ of the storm, each adding grandeur and 
aablimity to its associate power. Behold the volcano's 
molten lava rushing fiom its nnfiuhomable depths — 
the tossing of earth from pole to pole, as if rocked by 
the hand of Deity — ^witness all these, and ask, are ihey 
the result of the laws of nature 1 Just as certainly are 
these phenomena the legitimate eflfects of natural laws, 
aa are the refreshing showers, smiling sun, and bloom- 
ing verdure of a genial season. 

Nor are misconceptions of the force of natural lavrs 
the only source of error. Were we to give undue 
license to overflovring imi^gination, always brought 
into activity by contemplating boundless space— and 
urere we thus to follow the sinuosities of fency through 
unfrequented solitudes, marked only by the track of 
worlds, we might well pause, and in the delirium of 
extended thought deny the reality of corporeal bodies, 
and our own existence, and with Mr. Hume resolve 
every thing tangible into a delusive dream, and finally 
become confirmed philosophical maniacs! 

The essence of matter has nothing to do with the 

explanation of its propertiea. Whether it is received 

as an extension of the substance of Deity— «s some- 

diing brought into exiitence out of nothing by creative 
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power, or as being essential and eternal, still the same 
general laws guide and sustain from beginning to end- 
ing. It should never be forgotten, that in the manife»> 
tations of extraordinary phenomena there is not neces- 
sarily a dired interposition of Deity, developing new 
combinations and results, but that they may be referable 
to the original, primitive laws of matter, coeval with 
creation, and at all times preserving the harmony of 
the universe. 

Many of the more violent meteorological changes 
are referred with commendable reverence, but without 
much exercise of reason, to the immediate agency of 
the Creator, thereby placing at his command a conve- 
nient S3rstem of rewards and punishments. If, howev- 
er, we have adequate conceptions of Divine Wisdom, 
and free him from the necessity of constantly interpo- 
sing aid, like an unskillful machinist, to keep his works 
in operation, we are at once inducted to correct and 
satisfectory conclusions. 

A very remarkable misapprehension exists in leta^ 
tion to the motion of the earUi. It is a matter of great 
surprise that in ilus enlightened age any person should 
be found so defective in information as to suppose that 
the regular return of day and night is effected by the 
sun actually whirling around the earth once in twenty- 
four houra. Such, however, is the feet; and so con^ 
finned are many in this belief, that no argument can 
produce convictioik of the error, espedally having, aa 
they suppose, the authority of the Bible for the opin- 
ion. But the circumstance of Joshua commanding 
the sun to stand still, proves nothing in relation to the 
laws governing the motion of these two bodies; and 
as the Yankee minister remariied, to offiwt his opinion, 
the sun was not commanded to vtatt again ; so it must 
yet remain stationary. 

The subject of draoM presents another instance 
of much error and superstition. This peculiar mode 
of intellectual operations is supposed to depart firom 
common laws, and to be the result of supernatural 
agency, giving rise in many instances to much unne- 
cessary alarm. It must firequently result from a par- 
tial suspenaioa of intellectual phenomena during im- 
perfect sleep, that some of the feculties vrill be so 
much excited as to be competent to produce ideas, more 
or less perfect, as the excitement and number of orw 
gans are increased. The sources of excitation, of per- 
ception, memory, imagination, reasoning, dec, may 
consist in undue importance attached to slight pain ex- 
perienced during sleep, by which the bite of a flea may 
be augmented into a thrust with a sword, aa was the 
case with Des Cartea. An individual having a blister 
upon his head, dreamed that the savagea had removed 
his scalp. But dreama usually arise from the memory 
calling up past events, or some topic that had previou»> 
ly occupied the mind; or they may originate from some 
strong leading characteristic of the dreamer, represent 
ing a consummation of his particular desires. It is, 
however, sometimes the case that entirely new ideas 
spring up, such as had not previously occupied the 
mind, and seldom, if ever obtrude themselves again. 
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ConstUutioiMl pacaliaritiM must necewarily produce in 
tome individutJs more frequent and vivid somnolent 
reveries than others ; and observation abundantly proves 
that these noctumal hallucinations are as susceptible of 
cultivation as any other intellectual process; that is, by 
giving them great attention, and frequent rehearsal, a 
dieaming propensity may be established. 

The fact that each individual places his own con- 
struction upon these incoherent phenomena, there b^ 
ing no settled rule of interpretation, should convince 
the most inveterate dreamer in Christendom, that, to 
say the least, the present system is exceedingly unprof- 
itable, and calculated to promote, if at all, in a yeiy 
impeifect mannei the object for which dreams are sup- 
posed to have been established. At one time they are 
divined by "the ruk of contrary,** or the erent in 
nal Ule, of which the dream is supposed to be Qrpical, 
is directly opposite in character to the dream itself and 
consequently a reversal of the order of events offers a 
true solution. Others again receive them literally, or 
nearly so, expecting dreams of an unpleasant character 
to be followed by equally disagreeable events in real life. 

But the most unequivocal evidence of the accidental 
origin of dreams is exhibited in the hcH that a veiy 
small number are ever found to correspond in any degree 
to after events, and those fisw instances are vi^olly ad- 
ventitious. Here is a palpable want of adaptation of 
means to the end, if DeiQr designed dreams as media 
of communication to man, to apprise him of coming 
events. So few are found to sustain such relation, 
that we could not possibly determine which to rely on; 
oonsequentiy, the false and true would equally demand 
attention; and of a given number, perhaps not one 
would ever be realized. It cannot be presumed, there- 
fore, that an all-wise Creator would establish so uncei^ 
tain and imperfect means for the purpose of warning 
man of harm, or apprising him of good. 

The subject of apparUiofu or mspematural apptoh- 
oneet embraces many gross errors, always productive 
of more harm than good ; and so universally does this 
sentiment pervade society, that many may be found 
in all classes ready to lend a credulous ear to the mar- 
velous and inexplicable stories of the ghod-^numgen ! 
A grave-yard, a gallows, a place where murder has 
been committed, haunted houses, are all carefully avoid- 
ed, paiticularly of a dark night, when ghosts are pre- 
sumed to be engaged in their noctumal perambulations. 

The misconceptions on this subject are traceable to 
tiiree sources. 1. To an imperfect examination of the 
supposed spectre in consequence of alarm. 2. Mista- 
king various natural phenomena ftnr supernatural visi- 
tations. 8. Peculiar conditions of the eye or general 
system, giving rise to false vision and erroneous per- 
ceptions. 

1. Persons of a superstitious cast of mind are under 
fiequent apprehensions of receiving eaUa from their 
spectral circle, and, under favorable circumstances, 
aided by fertile imaginations, will readily transform the 
most common body into a hideous monster. Alarm 
at once supersedes judgment— -objects daily met are no 



longer recognized — ^familiar bodies become strange 
flights. When no longer able to brave such a formi- 
dable and unearthly array, the affiighted individual pre- 
cipitately flies and reports the stoiy, which rapidly trav- 
els from point to point, losing nothing by any of tiie 
narrators, until the entire neighborhood becomes 8«* 
tonnded with the terrible phantom. 

2. Meteoricbodies, spontaneous combustion of infiaiiH 
mable gasses, and other luminous appearances, conse> 
quent upon the reaction of Tarions chemical agents pn^ 
ducing new compounds and new substances, are often 
mistaken by the superstitious for miraculous visitations. 

3. Morbid tight gives rise to some of the most ex 
traordinary deceptions that are connected with the 
senses, or intellectual operations. 

The eye, as is well known, is made up of several 
distinct parts, each possessing a refractive power, whidi 
is capable of so changing and directing the rays of 
light as to bring them to a point on the expanded and 
sensitive op/fcneroe; then producing a perfect image 
of the object before us. Now it can be readily under- 
stood, that the slightest change in the natural relations 
of these various parts, functional or organic, must pro- 
duce imperfect vision; and it will be equally obvious^ 
that these changes may occur at particular periods and 
under peculiar circumstances, unattended with appre- 
ciable phyncal change, which may result in aberration 
of vision, and oljects falsely perceived are supposed to 
be real and periiaps supernatural. 

The eye, however, may remain perfectly natura], 
while imperfect vision and false perceptions may arise 
from deficiency of light This apparenUy simple cause 
is the origin of many apparitions. When an apart- 
ment is imperfectiy lighted, the various objects not be- 
ing plainly depicted, the pupil or sight of the eye, by a 
provision of nature, dilates to a very extraordinaiy size, 
in order to collect a large amount of light; and as 
a neceseaiy result the rays admitted are diffuse and 
irregular, and must necessarily present bodies in an 
equally defective form ; and the fact that only the most 
luminous part of the object will be seen, very satisfric- 
torily accounts for their changing, dilating, and sudden 
disappearance while under examination. It is usually 
remarked that spectres appear in white, which probably 
arises from the fact, that bright objects alone can be 
seen under circumstances fiivoring such a construction. 

Sir David Brewster relates the following incident: 
"A figure dressed in hkdc, and mounted on a vohiie 
horse, was riding along, exposed to the bright rays of 
the sun, which, through a small opening in the cloud, 
was throwing its bright light only on that part of the 
landscape. The hhuik figure was projected against the 
white cloud, and the white horse shone with particular 
brilliancy by its contrast vrith the dark soil against 
which it was seen. A person interested in the airival 
of such a stranger, had been for sometime following , 
his movements with intense anxiety, but upon his die- 
appearance behind a wood, was suiprised to find the 
spectre of the mounted etranger in the fom of • tsMs 
rider on a blade steed." 
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These phenomena an explicable upon natural prin- 
ciples, aa ia evinced bj the &ct, that they often arise 
from common causes, altogether disconnected by any 
possible construction with supernatural agency. Sir 
Isaac Newton had {bIm vision, produced by intense 
light of the sun, causing him for twelve months to ex* 
perience the same luminous sensation when in the 
dark, and strcngly exerting fUa tuUL 

In these instances, the figure being brilliant, or ex- 
posed to an intense light, will produce such a vivid im- 
pression on the optic nerve, that when the real object 
disappears, a false one is presented; and if it again ap- 
pears under opposite contrasts, the colors may be re- 
versed, as in the case of the black rider and white 
horse. Nearly the same imperfection of vision may 
result fiom derangement of the general system, as was 
the case with Dr. Wallaston, who states, that at several 
difibrent periods he was unable to distinguish the whole 
of an object; for example, in attempting to read the 
name Johnson on a sign, he could only make out son. 

This peculiar condition, caused by a tempoiaiy 
insensibility of a portion of the cp/ic neroe, would, 
and doubtless has in numerous instances, formed the 
foundation for spectral illusions of a vexy alarming na- 
ture — such as figures without heads; and having occu- 
lar demonstration for proo^ could not be doubted. 

A lady of a nervous temperament, on entering a 
room, supposed she saw her husband, standing near 
die fire, and fixing his eyes with a steady gaze and 
thoughtful expression of countenance. She doubted 
not it was him ; but upon addressing the figure received 
no answer; and upon a second interrogation, it moved 
toward a vrindow and suddenly disappeared without 
noise. Her husband had not been there. At another 
period, the same lady was preparing fof bed, and while 
mtting before a dressing glsss, was suddenly startled by 
an appearance in the mirror of the figure of a relative 
in Scotland. The person was dressed in grave clothes, 
enveloped in a shroud, and the countenance fixed and 
solemn. In a few minutes it disappeared. 

Appearances similar to the above are occasionally 
presented, and are often, though erroneously, supposed 
to be actual visions. 

Asa necessary condition to produce perfect vision, 
images of external objects are depicted on the retina or 
opHe nerve, at the posterior part of the eye, from which 
point a peculiar impression is transmitted to the brain, 
bringing the object within the sphere of the intellect, 
apprising us of its external modifications. This is or^ 
diinary vision; when, however, objects not present are 
▼isible to the *< mind's eye'* — ^when memoiy is the ao* 
tiTe agent in this apparent resuscitation, the process is 
reveised ; that is, the sensation commences in the brain, 
and subsequently brings to the eye the exact form, 
though lees vivid than the original, producing or revi- 
ving on the retina the impression received when first 
beholding the original. Now it must often happen to 
persons of peculiarly vivid imaginations and great ner- 
"Tons sensibility, that not only many previoos impres- 
moDB be revived, bat new ones fonned, which m^ at- 



tain sufficient perfection to be mistaken for reatity. In 
other words, the peculiar train of ideas occupying the 
mind under particular circumstances, and in rare in- 
stances, will be exhibited to the eye as objects actually 
exterior to that organ; while, in truth, the whole ap- 
pearance originates as above indicated, modified accord- 
ing to the peculiar nervous susceptibility of the ind^ 
viduaL 

The above references point out a fitfw misinterpretBh 
tions of the laws of nature, which might be extended 
adinJinUunu 

Cincinnati, Juh/, 1841. 
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AT THX eRATX OF A TOUira Z.ADT. 

BT WSS X. W. LADD 

FIBST TOICX. 

O SAEKLT and sad, 
'Neath the cypress' gloom. 

They made her lone bed, 
In the dismal tomb. 

Bxcoirn VOICE. 
Peaceful and sweet 

Will be her sleep, 
And her quiet rest 

Will the angels keep. 

nasT yoicx. 
Dreary and long 

WiU be the night— 
No cheering song 

Till the morning light 

SlCOim YOfCB. 

Angels watch round 

Her silent dust; 
Till the trumpet sound 

They'll keep their trust 

FIRST TOICS. 

The scowling storm. 
With the dismal birds. 

And the wintry winds, 
Shall wail her dirge. 

sxGoirn ToicB. 
List to the notes 

Of the angels' song; 
They sweetly descend 

From the hesTenly throng: 
"Jesus hath blest 

The lowly bed. 
And a sacred peace 

Around it shed. 
A ray from heaven 

Hath pierced the g^oom. 
And gladness doth beam 

On te nis^t of the tomb.'* 
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Ojriglnal. 
THE DEATH OF EYE. 

. 'TwAS evwung^tide. The fieiy duriotser 

Who guides the oouxBen of the king of day. 

Had urged their Bflcent up the azure ipace 

Wiiich links the orient with the distant west, 

Until his huming wheels a moment paused 

Upon its utmost height A moment mora, 

And the descending aichwaj mirrored forth 

The brilliant glories of th' iiradiant king! 

And now, before he reached the utmost bound 

Which severs day from nig^t, he paused again, 

And cast a lingering look on scenes behind* 

Beneath a bower, near Eden's eastern gate. 

Around whose leafy sides in festoons hung 

The richest, sweetest flowers of orient birth, 

Reclined the dying mother of mankind. 

The constant partners of her erery joy. 

And (since that fatal day, when peHect bliss 

Fled their polluted bower, and sped his way 

To holier scenes beneath the throne of God) 

The constant partner of her every woe. 

Beside her knelt Her children, too, were there. 

Not all; for one was not Long since his voice 

Had ceased to mingle in their pious song. 

As with the fiiding tight of evening sky 

They oifiered up their joyous notes of praise 

To Him who rules the ikies. One other still 

Was absent from that lonely group, which thus, 

In silence, gathered round the mossy couch, 

To view a sight on earth unseen before— 

A mother's dying hour. That other one 

Now roamed a stranger to that holy peace 

Which springs from psrdoned sin, with Heaven's broad 

seal 

Of reprobation on him. 

Some ere this 

Had gazM upon the pallid corpse of him 

Whose blood was by an elder brother shed. 

TTien nature, trembling, stood aghast, and God, 

Before whose &ce a murdered brother's blood 

For retribution cried, in anger spoke, 

And midst the gloom his vengeful power displayed. 

Now all was calm. Serene the sun declined, 

And nought except the breezes' silken hand 

Disturbed the ringlet's o'er her feinting brow. 

But soon a trembling seized that gentle frame— 

A quiver passed through every nerve and limb— > 

Unwonted paleness sat upon her fees. 

And shortened breath epoke dissolution nigh. 

« Companion of my Ufe^" at Length die said, 

"The hour is come. The oft lamented doom. 

Which by my guilt we both incurred, now waits 

Its consummation. Speak to me, once more, 

Forgiveness of the rash and dreadful deed 

Which exiled us from Eden's blissful shades 

To wander here and reap the bitter fruits 

Of our nbelUoufl act" Sudden she ceased ; 
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For thought of joys by disobedienoe kMt, 
And pain and death by her own hand ineuned; 
And more, the hatefubiess of sin itself 
Her vLtterance sealed. A look of teoderaat lova 
From Adam's moisten'd eye her sorrows calmed. 
While from around full many a tear bespoke 
The strength and tenderness of filial love. 

« My children," she rasumed, "you too have heard 
The tragic tale of Eden's shamefril felL 
'Tis woftd for a mother thus to name 
The sad inheritance she leaves to those 
She holds most dear. For you I still must grieve; 
Yet weep not thus for me. A moment more. 
And all of earth from me will pass. A scene. 
Mora bright than even Eden's btisslul bowers. 
Will then arise befora me. Even now 
A shining seraph, frtim above, like those 
We often saw amidst the flowery walks 
Of Paradise, wluspers into my ear. 
In accents sweet, of endless joys above. 
And bids me look on high. Thera Abel lives ; 
And, drest in robes of spotless innocence, 
Befora the golden Throne adoring bends. 
With him, a convoy of celestial ones 
Gomes to attend my panting soul above. 
Where sin is known no more. 

"Hark ! they drew near f 
I see them now! Softly ! they beckon me 
To join their song — a song so sweet, like that 
They sung when erst they saw Creation's work 
Wrought and complete. But hark ! a single voice. 
And one well known, I hear. ^Tis AbeTs voice! 
And vnth a sweet-toned harp, alone he sings 
A song unleam'd by all the heavenly choirs^ 
The wonders of redeeming love ! That song 
My voice shall join. Behold, the Blest Supreme 
Extends a golden harp, and bids me come ! 
Then quiddy all farewell. 'Twill not be long; 
For soon you too will join me there. Farewell!** 

While thus she spoke, the solemn group had knelt 
Around her sylvan couch, with listening ear. 
To catch her every word. But when her voice. 
Which seemed new-tuned to join that blissful song. 
Pronounced the word "ferewelH^her eye stood fix'd. 
Reflecting, like some gently sleeping lake. 
The silver beams of evening light; and when 
The throbbing breast, and quivering Up were stiU'c 
And smiles, which faded not illumed the cheek. 
As though the soul had left upon that feoe 
The impress of its joy — then first a cry 
Of anguish deep b^poke the heazt-felt grief; 
And mingled tears bedew'd that lovely form 
For ever stilled in death. 

Within the view of Eden's warded gate, 
A simple mound protects the slumbering dead. 
A cypress tree— a daughter's tender care-* 
Points out the hallow'd spot; and 'neath its shade 
A bed of flowen their richest beauties yield, 
To deck the grave that angels watdi and guaid. 
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.OrifUal. 
MY ALBUM. 

« *T]i gnatly wtoe to talk with oar jMft hoon, 
And Mk them wliat nport thoy bore to hMV«ii.>* 

Mb. Editoe, — ^I believe it is generally oonaiderad, 
in theee Utter days of light and learning, that ''Al- 
bums" are little better than gilded baiU, thrown oat for 
the flatteiy of the lop, the parasite, and the fortune hun- 
ter, and where no man of undoubted sense or sent imen t 



is ambitious of inscribing his name. But it was not so 
in my day. They were then kept by the young as a 
sort of biographical history of " their own times" — as 
a' moral Dagutreotypt Ukeneaa of early friends, fiuthfiil 
in its outline and proportions ; and though, like the dis- 
tant landscape, presenting its objects through the me- 
dium of a neutral iini, the eye and the heart acknowl- 
edges its fidelity, and the memory and the imagination 
clothes it with the warm, fresh coloring of youth and 
beauty. 0, well do I remember my first Album! a 
plain, unomamented a£bir, put forth in the hey-day 
of unthinking vanity ; and yet its pages were ever sa- 
cred to truth — tinctured, it may be, too highly with the 
romance of early enthusiasm — 

'*For with me life was new. 
And the heart promUed what the fancy drew." 

But in all its offerings, there was no attempt at flatteiy, 
according to my definition of the term ; for I consider 
it an entirely distinct thing from compliment, which is 
only the giving a brighter hue to the truth. But flat^ 
tery has its foundation in falsehood, and would lain pei^ 
suade us to believe, what the flatterer believes not him- 
self; thus offering a double insult — ^first, to our «</)- 
poaed self-estimation, and secondly, to our want of per- 
spicacity in not knowing that it is flattety. This hint 
is thrown out for the young, though I should probably 
have given a veiy different definition of it when yoimg 
myselt 

But my Albtun is before me, and though in the un- 
dress of a marbk paper cover and Morocco comerB^ so 
imlike those of the present day, 

"Of outward ornament elaborate,*' 
it has pure gold within. I find inscribed on its pages 
many a gifted name, at the sight of which I am cazried 
back in fimcy to my native home, ere sorrow or sidD* 
nesB or separation had mingled their bitterness in my 
cup of suffering. But such is life. Some of these 
early fiiends have gone down to the grave, leaving a 
luminous track as they descended ; others have risen to 
the distinctions of this life, and are on foreign emba»- 
flies; others legislating at home; and some imsucoessful 
ambitious spirits have been striving since the fiiU me- 
ridian of lift, to hew out for themselves broken cisterns, 
forgetful that the lengthening shadows of time will soon 
deepen into eternity, and that th6r cisterns hold not the 
waters of life. But here are some who are, ''rejoicing 
m hope," and walking in the << beauty of holiness." 
**The Lord loveth whom he chasteneth." They were 
cast into the furnace of affliction, and came out purified 
by fUfiru* 



I turn anodier leaf, and see inscribed die names of 
adofitid fnends, the residents of another state, with 
whom I sojourned for a season, and who took me^ a 
stranger and an invalid, to their hearts and their homes; 
and as mine eye glanoes over these pages, I seem by a 
single step to have reached holy ground* 

The first name is Harriet's. With her I became ac- 
quainted while she was preparing for the missionaiy 
enterprise by the study of several of the eastern diac 
lects — the preparation of the heart had been abeady 
made for her. She was a lovely giri — warm-hearted, 
sanguine and intellectual, and devotedly pious. She 
was in all respects better fitted for the wife of a mis- 
sionaiy than any one I have ever since knovrn. I was 
at her wedding, and was also present when she took 
her final leave of her ftmily. On both these occasionB 
there was evidently a deep solemni^ resting upon her 
spirit; but she betrayed none of that flutter of feeling 
that arises firom an unsettled purpose, or the sense of 
making a sacrifice. It had long been her finee and un- 



biased choice, to *<spend and be spent" in the mission- 
ary cause; and verily she was muUdned in her parting 
hour, though the tears of all were flowing like the rain- 
drops around her. Alas! she has fulfilled her destiny, 
and lies buried in the Burman Empire, where two of 
her y oimger sisters have since followed, and found graves 
also— both missionaries' wives. 

The next names are « Maria's" and "ElisaV 
the closely tmited Christian sisters. Never can I foi^ 
get their kindness, their hospitality, and their many 
virtues — both since happily married, one to a gentle- 
man of princely riches^ over which they consider them« 
selves but as slewardt. They have adopted a daughter 
of their missionary friend Harriet The other nstar 
has a lovely family of her own, which she and her pious 
husband are training for the riches that fede not away 

Next stands ** Sarah," a name ranking high for head 
and heart, both of which have since found oonqMaion- 
ship in a learned and pious president of one of the east- 
era colleges. 

And here stands inscribed the name of « Faith.*' 
She was the child of many prayers— a daughter of a 
femily of the feith&L She was of a strong, clew 
mind— a self-confiding temperament. She seemed to 
shrink from nothing. Her moimtain seemed strong, 
self^ustained, and impregnable. She, too, married a 
clergjnnaa; but alas! alas! almost in her bridal hour 
the liord drew a curtain over that strong intellect, and 
she is now the inmate of an asylmn for the insane ! I 
She too has a sister buried in missionary ground. 

"Catharine's" name is next. I knew her intimate- 
ly. She was keeping the peaceful and even tenor of 
her WiQr» never drsaming of a husband, when lo! a 
stranger arrived at the village, professedly in search of 
a wife— one that should be a vety ''Lucilia" to him; 
and all that his heart desired he soon found mCaiha- 
rine, and now, for many long years, she has been the 
happy wife of a distinguished clergyman of Newbury- 
port 

Here is *<Maztha," one Uiat I loved fondly. She 
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a deeply intenetiiig gizL Hei tiee to the worid were 
many and atrong. She wee yoang and admind, and 
life aeeiiied apread before her like a friry land. No 
wonder, then, that like her nameaake in the Ooipel, die 
for a Mason became ^ cumbered '* with aerring— that ahe 
forgot to worship. But O, how aoon waa her dream 
ended, and how fearful the awakening! Diaeaae faa- 
tened itself upon her frame, and day by day she aeem- 
ed to be &ding away, without having expressed a hope 
or a fear for the future. She secretly belieyed ihe ahouU 
recovers but when at last "consumption hung its faeo- 
tie wreath " upon her cheek, she felt that ahe must die. 
She became deeply anxious; she broke o£^ as it were, 
with one atrong effort from life, and prepared for death. 
She called upon the ministers of the Lord to intercede 
for her at a throne of grace, and ahe called upon the 
liord herself^ earnestly and continually, to be merdini 
onto her. Her prayer* were heard, and her closing life 
waa like the infant's, who feUa gently to sleep on the 
bosom of its parent — so Martha fell asleep in Jesos. 

On the next page I find an original piece of poetry, 
inacribed by the hand of ''Lydia Huntley." Her life 
has been a perfect romance, but I may not reveal its se- 
crets. It is enough to say, that she is now the beloyed 
and distinguished Mrs. Sigoomey. 

Hera follow some of the autogiaphs of the profes- 
sors and tutors of "Yale^" all breathing poetry and 
piety—- the poetry original, and the piety genuine; and 
though many long years have intervened, and many 
changes passed upon them all since their hands penned 
these lines, they have all «held fest their religious in- 
tegrity." I have never heard of a aolitaiy deaerter 
/roniy or what is atill more rare, an inconsistent mem- 
ber m their ranks. They had all been strictly educated 
and thoroughly trained in their moral and reUgious dn- 
ties when young, and now that thej are heads of fun- 
iliea themselves, they are subjecting their children to 
the same wholesome government Two of these were 
sons to that Dwight who has given a syetem of Theol- 
ogy to several of the European Universities; but whilst 
attending to greater work, he neglected not the lesser. 
His children had a due portion of his care, and the re- 
sults, under God, were such as yoa would suppose them 
to be. How entinly I respect the good old Puritan 
character, that, cost what it may in the vray of pretmi 
miar^fiee, to either parent or ehUd, will boldly and steap 
dily persevere in ''training up a child in the way he 
should go." AvousTA. 



<• Ana yon a parent— acqnahit yourself with the pe- 
culiar tempen of your children. Let your government 
be finn— it is your right to rule. But cultivate a ten- 
der sympathy with your diildreii, and as they come te 
yean of discretion, remember they are not always to 
he treated aa children. Make room for the full devel- 
opment of chancter. While you train and prune the 
mam, giva it air, light, and sunshine. Thus wiO it em- 
faraoe yon, and beautify the withering fimba whidi It 

I 



Orlflaal. 
FAULT-FINDING. 

Ma. EpXToa,*— It is not because you some while 
since njected an articla of mine from your hook, on 
tbe score that it had not termuneu enough for the Re- 
positoiy, that I now address you; for perhaps my piece 
was emmtiaOy wanting in that property. In contribu- 
ting to your work, I would not desire, much less ex- 
pect, tfiat an opinion of mine ahonld in any measora 
control the subject; but on the contraiy, I db, ss I imisfp 
abide your decision in all that concerns our mntoal i» 
lation of writsr and editor. 

The remaiks which I now mske regaid certain ani- 
madversions v^hich I have lately read, concerning a 
certain editor who, it aeema, has feUed to please a cev* 
tain individual, touching a periodical he has in hand. 
The latter severely condemns the admission of any other 
than pieces of a specific and distinct solemnity— or per- 
haps I should say, ** distinct seriousnesB." This the 
writer thinks, is a felling away finm the purpose of the 
work. I hope I have the best reverence for whatever 
is holy, and would abhor any encroachment of levity 
upon ita predncts. A fer, or an often wandering fiom 
these predncts, even in mental speculation, I ahould 
deem almost as mischievous as the actual abenation in 
practice from die canons inculcated. Yet in thia mat* 
ter I think not with him. I think where the pnipoee 
and bearing of a writing are didactic and aalntaiy, that 
the style may be occasionally fecetious, and the illus- 
trations perhaps even laughid>le; (excepting, of course, 
in treatings of the greatest import,) and in these latter, 
whilst I remark that we would have no humor for light- 
ness, even of ex p re s s ion, I would also say iSbalihat ele- 
vated tone and taste cannot, according to the constitu- 
tion of humanly, be the constant one. That it shall 
be, as far as in us lies, the best regarded and the best 
respected tone of our mental and moral condition, is 
certainly to be insisted upon — \o be inculcated and 
guarded as of primary importance, of the first consid- 
eration; but there must be a teeond, and a thtrdj and 
many more orders in which the mental and the moral 
of humanity will dilate themselves even to be of hu^ 
manity: and I think it no concession, but the best econ- 
omy of the case, to conunute somewhat of our require- 
ments^ especially to the young, in order to effect the 
greatest amount of good. Let ua, whilst striving with 
the deniaens of society, throw our kuto light and laxge, 
and if adroitly managed, we shall, after several trials 
and aome few feilures, subdue some to our control whom 
we could never have conquered by other methods. I 
think it no concession, neither a sinning to do them 
good; if they are deceived, they are not impoud upon; 
if our method is of craft, it is not of guile. It is said 
to be a great difficulty in educating the deaf mutes, 
that although you can give them the positive and the 
negative of fiicts and of truth, yet you cannot impart 
to them a aense of those degrees and shades of mean* 
ing in which conaiste the comeliness and Ihe beauty, 
and in some measure, also, the propr i ety of right and 
wrong, of besa or noUe. Thia dsas of itt]|fortnnatea 
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are delbetive in the&coltiM through which the mind be- 
comes informed. Education, I am aware, where the 
•enaes an complete, ia affording to the mind more or 
leaa of knowledge by theta peroeptioiia, eren to the ex* 
tending and refining themaelTea: ao educated and io 
eseroiaed, they make the beautiful and the graceful of 
all aeeminga, without deteriorating from the integrity 
of annple truth. Tie the gamitoie of nalare in con* 
tradiatinction to baldneaa-^the nudity of the buat ia 
ahrouded without changing ita formatioD — it is not leai 
itael^ hut only mora graceftdly preaented; and apply- 
ing particularly to litamy compoaitiona, aa embracing 
moral noticea of paanig lift^ I think auch acope better 
indulged in than rejected. Ia our purpoae a moral 
teaching t how many were cast away from ourinfln- 
eneea, becmae we aought them not in the field in which 
thsy could be found. The Macedcmian cry waa, ■< Come 
over to us!" We know a good and respectable purroit 
fimn a finyoloua or idle one, and we know there are 
many degreea between theae two— neither would we 
temporize. If we would catch gudgeons, we must lure 
them to our bait to reform them. They are good for 
BothiDg when caught, you would say ; but this is more 
of wit tlum of truth, and ia more innooentiy used in 
litersiy badinage, than engrossed in the positive of ac- 
tual life. It is not commensurate to that charity which 
<*hopetfiaO tbinga;** nor conformed to that apostolic 
anergy, wliich waa « aH things to all, lest any should 
not be aaved.** 

The bearing and purpoae of the work denounced, is 
wholly and conaervatiTely religioua. Ita editor will 
not ahrink from duty, and the diaracter of the work I 
think would not be committed by the oocaaional admia* 
aion of pieces where the tone was less rigid and less 
grave, yet truly conformed in tenor, in their point and 
application, to the requirementa of morali^ and relig- 
ion. But I have aeen some few individuals so fitersl 
in all their ideas and allowances, that we can only be- 
lieve that their perceptions are in feult — that they are 
not so much uncharitable as narrow in their cavilings. 
They go the whole length of their rope. That this 
should be the bound of their belief and the measure of 
their integrity, we ikeely admit, and we respect their 
sincerity ; with the same fimdom do we chum aome 
mora extended acope for our ovm understanding of tiie 
case. We will not ndatake them, nor overreach them, 
hut we will go beyond them, and that iimocently. We 
disagree, and yet there ia no paradox"it is as a daas, 
perliapa, of the dean and the unclean eating of meata. 
We have no vindictive recrimination; both, poasibly, 
are innocent. Camouhb. 



^MasaiAS taught; but not by worda alone. 
Bright £rom himaelf that law reflected ahone. 
His stainless nature all ita light diqilay'd: 
Nof taint of ill, nor dimaung bieath, nor shade, 
Obscured the beams ftf T^th'a effulgent blase, 
Wliich ftm that Inoid miiror paw'd ita mya." 



Original. 
DEITY AND NATURE. 

BT W. 7. LOWBXa. 

HAYiire in a previous article under this head, en- 
deavored to show that the field occupied by the mag- 
nificent woikmanship of the Almighty, abounds with 
the most striking evidences of his wisdom, power, and 
love, the fiiture examination of my subject will lead me 
to confine my attention to our own habitation, the earth. 
And it will be my object to demonstrate, that in ita 
form, motions, component substances, geological struc- 
ture, geographical arrangement, the laws which control 
the mutual adaptation of each of ita sections to the 
species of animal life it supports, and of the living be* 
ings to the peculiarities of their localities, it affords, to' 
the candid inquirer, overwhelming proofs of the same 
divine attributes. 

It is knovm that the form of our earth is that of a 
solid, generated by the rotation of a aemi-ellipse about 
its shortest axis, producing what is termed an oblate 
spheroid, whose longest, or equatorial diameter, is 7,926 
miles, and polar diameter 7,900 miles, and its mean cir- 
cumference 34,880 miles, and its denrity five times thai 
of water; that it haa two motiona, one a revolution on' 
ita own axia, from west to east, termed diurnal, because 
producing the change from day to night ; the other, in 
ita orbit or pathway through space, or as it appears to 
us, through the stan, which is made in the same direc- 
tion, and is called aimual, aa consuming the period of a 
year. Is it not sel^«vident that the form of the earth, 
together with these two motions, impart to it advanta- 
gea aa tiie residence of animated beings which no other 
could have done? Had the same amount of matter 
been arranged in the form of a plane surface of a given 
thickness, if exposed to the raya of the sun it could 
have had no alternation of light and darkness, no change 
from spring to ripening summer, or of autumh*8 milder 
sky to winter's sterner blsst; and any other figure ex- 
cept its present would have been equally objectionable. 

But tiie inclination of the earth's axis to tiie plane 
of the ecliptic, or the eazth'a path in the heavena, by 
giving an alternate paasage to the sun north and aouth 
of OUT equator of 2S9 S8', and thua dividing the earth 
into five sonea, ofien a beautiful contrivance by which 
a greater portion of its smfece is rendered inhabitable* 
Were it not for this, the sun would continually pour 
hia burning nya in the immediate region of the equa- 
tor, whilat large portiona on both sides thereof would 
be bound in icy chaina; thua making both intolerable, 
the one from iti excessive heat, the other from the op- 
posita reaaon. It ia true, that a small section near the 
junction of each cone, might under auch ananranga* 
ment have supported animal liliB, but it would have been 
comparatively very amall. 

Another advantage obtained by man from the inte»i 
section of the equator by the plane of the ecliptia ia, 
that during the summer months, when the fruits of the 
earth require hia care in order to their ultimata paries 
ties, the daya are prolonged to afford him 
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time for this purpose; and in the opposite season, when 
hoaiy winter chills the earth, and arrests the Tegetative 
process, he may have in its colder weather and shorter 
days less indaoements for external labor, and more time 
for the cQltivation of his intellectnal, moral, and social 
Acuities. 

The accomplishment of a variety of objects by the 
employment of a few agencies, and the production of 
an infinity of forms of beauty and grace from a few 
simple substances utterly unlike any of their modifica- 
tions, must surely be considered an evidence of supe- 
rior wisdom in any intelligent being, and never lails to 
excite our admiration and regard. Yet where have we 
such richness of color, such grace of fenn, such soft* 
nesB of shade, such exquisite beauty and lovelinesB in 
arrangement, as in the various specimens found in na- 
ture's cabinet 1 

The simple substances which enter into the oompo- 
aition of all bodies on the earth, whether animate or in- 
animate, are but about fifty; and if we take from these 
about twenty of the less abundant and useful metals, 
vre shall have but about thirty, out of which are formed 
the almost numberless modifications of hardness, tena* 
dty, color, &c^ which bodies aasume. These simple 
substances are metals and gases, by the combination of 
which, oxufev, or earths, are formed, of various kinds. 



and suited to the numerous purposes of man. With- 
out the conclusive demonstrations of chemistry, who 
would suppose that the massy mountain that rears its 
rugged head amidst the clouds of heaven, and bids de- 
fiance to the wasting hand of time, with all its rich 
stores of mineral and metallic wealth, the means of con- 
tributing at once to man's pleasures and his tastes; that 
the forest, with its umfarsgeous charms, iti sweet min- 
strelsyi resounding hymns of praise to heaven; that the 
vast ocean, with iti roaring waves and myriads of finny 
tribes, reveling in the joys of life amid its daik blue 
waters; that the plain, whieh teems beneath the hand 
of the husbandman vrith food to supply the wants of 
eight hundred millions of our race; nay, that every 
bone and muscle, every aitery and nerve, and every 
tissue that enten into the physical structure of each of 
those animated beings ; that every form on earth, fivm 
the sparkling gem on the brow of beauty, to the smal- 
lest grain of dust — ^from the lovely rose that makes the 
air redolent of fragrance, to the smallest fungus that 
exists; or horn lordly man, with his wonderfully organ- 
ized structure, to the ephemera of an hour, are but com- 
binations, and new and modified arrangements of these 
few simple bodies ! And does it not speak the work 
of omnipotent Wisdom, that out of these few substan- 
ces such multitudes of forms and beings should be con- 
structed? It is true in many instances, the modus 
tfperandi by which these astonishing combinations are 
accomplished are beyond the ken of man ; yet does not 
this teach him that as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so God's vrays are higher than ours? 

The food that we eat is composed, to a very large 
extent, of cartwn, lime and silex ; yet it becomes phos- 
phate of lime in our bones, carbonate in our teeth, flesh 
1 



(a red fibroos aubstance) in our musdes, (ciqpable of 
so large an amount of contraction that four hones havo 
been found unable, when feslened to the extremities of 
a man, to tear him to pieces,) oellular tissue untvenally 
disseminated over the body for the purpose of packing 
the muscles and allowing them to woik freely m their 
several positions, Uood in our veins and arteries, and 
what is most wonderful, a tissue termed nenouif a quan-- 
tity of which is diffused over the whole of our stdn to 
render it sensible to injury and put man on his guard» 
and two threads of vHiieh run to every member, the 
one conveying sensation, the other volition— 4hese sU 
communicating with the great censorium, the brain. 
Thus that substance, which cmoe formed a portion of m 
rocky mountain, a billow in the ocean, a tree in the 
forest, or a worm in the earth, may be ultimately so ex- 
quisitely oiganiied as to become the vehicle of cani- 
munieation between matter and mind. 

But the manner in which the great Ardiitecthaa 
grouped these substances together, forming in huge 
masses the crust of our earth, and the several steps bj 
which in the lapse of long ages it has acquired its prev- 
ent form, together vrith the evidenoea of design in the 
structure of iti previous inhabitant% and the placing 
around it such conditions and laws as to causs the pro- 
duction of metallic and mineral stores^ such as iron, 
silver, gold, lead, copper, coal, limestone, marble, dbc^ 
for the subsequent use of man; all speak a parental 
care on the part of Heaven towards our rsee. 

To an uninstndcted eye, a section of the earth's sur- 
face would have the appearance of a rough and un- 
aightiy group of rocky substances of various colors, 
degrees of hardness, lustre, dbc, and frequentiy break- 
ing and faroken into by their adjacent neighbors; but 
scienoe, out of this chaotic oonfhsion, brings the moat 
perfect ragnlarity and order, and exhibits in this, as in 
all similar cases, that ignorance alone makea nature ap« 
pear confused. 

{lb be concluded.) 



Original. 
MORNINO. 
Thi dawn of mom with crimson blushes ting'd 
The clouds that lower'd beneath the wide expanae 
Of orient skies, and mountain top and tower. 
And every hill, and vale, and limpid stream. 
Was bath*d in rosy light — the early birds, 
On dewy pinions, soared aloft to greet 
The opening day with joyous melody ; 
And man and beast, and eveiy living thing, 
Renew'd by nighUy slumber, hailed the lig^t, 
Till the bright sun, dispelling mist and cloud. 
Rose up in heaven, and poured upon the earth 
A flood of glory, beautifying alL 
The light winds of the mom raised from the flower 
The dear dew, and from the long, bending grMs, 
And willow boughs, shook the bright drope to glow 
In golden sunshine ; 'twas a mom as bright 
As ever dawned upon this lovely earth. M. B. B. 
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From the London Quaitwly Review. 
JOANNA BAILLIE'S FUGITIYB VEBSSa 
Is a late article in this journal on some of the moat 
distinguished living authoretsea of our country, we ob- 
aerved that the name of Mn. Joanna BaiiUe waad^ 
signedly omitted. She stood alone, and aloof from the 
rest, and needed neither praise nor notice. The oeleln 
lity which fixed the attention of our boyhoodr- 
CuiMmtraprimoparuitautpiei 

and which has long since ripened into an enduring 
fiune, aeemed to wave away the periodical critic from 
this venerable lady's retirement 

The publication, however, of the present volume is 
a direct address to us; and we would fain take the op- 
portunity which it affords us to say a few general words 
on the writings of one whom, as a poet, we scruple not 
to oppose to every other woman of ancient or modem 
times, save only that immortal lyrist of the old Greece, 
whose words breathe and bum, and whose broken 
snatches are the pulsations of a heroine*s heart 

In that entire and wonderful revolution of the public 
taste in works of imagination, and indeed of literature 
generally, which contrasts this century with the whole 
or the latter half of the preceding, and which — ^while 
referring to Cowper, and not forgetting "Lewesdon 
Hill," or Mr. Bowles* first two or three publications — 
we must nevertheless principally, and in the foremost 
rank, ascribe to the example, the arguments, and the 
influence of Wordsworth and Coleridge — in this great 
movement Joanna Baillie bore a subordinate, but most 
useful and e&ctive part Unversed in the ^ancient 
languages and literature, by no means accomplished in 
those of her own age, or ^on her own countiy, this 
remarkable woman owed it partly to the simplicity of 
a Scotch education, partly to the influence of the better 
portions of Bums' poetry, but chiefly to the spontane- 
ous action of her own forceful genius, that she was 
able at once, and apparently without eflbrt, to come 
forth the mistress of a masculine style of thought and 
diction, which constituted then, as it still constitutes, 
the characteristic merit of her writings, and which at 
the time contributed most benefidally to the already 
commenced reformation of the literaiy principles of 
the country. Those only who can now remember the 
current literature of the end of the last and the begin- 
ning of this century; those only who have read Dar- 
win, who have read Hayley, who have read — divitias 
miaera»—<iT even looked over, or looked at, the moun- 
tain of vapid trash which, in the shapes of epic and lyric, 
didactic and dramatic, poems, then papered the town, 
and was worshiped as Parnassus itself; such only can 
adequately conceive all the merit, or all the effect, of 
"De Montfort," "EUiwald," or "Basil" The "Re- 
morse," though written before, was not given to the 
public till long afterwards. 

The characteristic qualities of Mrs. Joanna Baillie's 

poetry in her dramas are, to a considerable extent, to 

be found in the very charming collection of poeni% 
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which, under the title of << Fugitive Yeiaes," she has 
with equal good sense and modesty just given to the 
worid. Many of these, it appears, have been printed 
before; but the collection is to us, and probably to the 
greater part of our readers, almost entirely new. It 
contains the productions of the poetess in her earliest 
and latest years, and in all of them we have the same 
healthfiil tone, the same abundance of thought, the 
same clear and forcible style, frecked with the same 
amount of petty inaccuracies of language. A sum- 
mer's day would suffice for eradicating these teasing 
weeds, that aeem left on purpose to wony the purist; 
and we heartily wish some poor scholar might be com- 
missioned by Mrs. Joanna to do the work. It is a pity 
that there should be any drawback whatever to the 
praise with which this volume, and indeed the other 
poetical works of this excellent writer, might be ac- 
companied. 

We have hinted our suspicion that Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie waa not always conscious of what constituted 
her own peculiar merit as a poet, ot, accordingly, of 
her literary affinity to some with whom she does not 
appear to, suppose herself in the smallest degree con* 
nected. "Modem poetry," she says, "within these 
Isst thirty years, has become so imaginative, impa^ 
stoned, and sentimental, that more homely subjects, in 
simple diction, are held in comparatively small estimi^ 
tion. This, however, is a natural progress of the art, 
and the obstacles it may cast in the path of a less gifted 
or less aspiring genius, must be submitted to with a 
good 'grace." {PrefaeCt p. vL) Surely Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie's reading, both before and since the era she as- 
signs, must have been singularly circumstanced to jus- 
tify to her own mind such a remark as this. We are 
disposed to state the reverse, or something near it, to 
be the fact If "homely" (not meaning, we presume, 
vulgar) <^ subjects in simple diction" are holden in less 
estimation now than when many of the poems in this 
volume were composed, we must demand of all the re- 
views and all the magazines the meaning of their per- 
[petual acknowledgments of the services rendered to 
the cause of poetry by that ancient Talus of luisimple 
diction who dwells at Rydal. We must appeal to 
Wilson, and especially to his "Unimore." We must 
drag Heraud and his "Roman brother" from their 
hiding-place; Milnes and his "Poetry for the People" 
must answer; Taylor, Talfourd, and Kenyon, Trench 
and Moultrie, Sterling and HarUey Coleridge must be 
asked; and Dana and Bryant must speak from over 
the Atlantic These will all say that a time there was, 
indeed, when crazy fancy, and rant, and sentimental- 
ism passed current respectively for imagination, and 
passion, and thought; when a lingo grandt — made up 
no scholar knows how — ^usurped the place of English, 
and the dearest associations, and the most affecting 
images in man*s daily life, could not be mentioned in 
serious verse. 

Since that time, under the circumstances vdiich we 
began by noticing, criticism has been informed; and in 
a sense— not apparently intended by Mrs. Baillie, be* 
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c&uee the veiy pieces which ahe excepti aie Ibr the 
moit part instaxicee of it— the laws and scope of the 
imagination hare been better understood, the sooroes 
of genuine passion proved, and the tentimmi of the 
last age — the unlaid ghost of defiinct thoughtp— has 
been firightened o£C • Necessarily coincident with this 
convalescent state of the public mind (for it is not a 
perfect cure yet) has been an eager return to a whole- 
some diet in matter of language; and we think we can 
assure our authoress that the free, natural, and linsophisti- 
cated diction generally prevalent throughout this present 
volume would not have earned for her from the Monthly 
Review, or British Critic, of 1800, the hearty praise 
which the Quarterly Review of 1841 now takes the 
liberty of bestowing upon it. It is almost as true of 
her as it is untrue of Shakspeare, that she has grown 
« immortal in her own despite.'* She seems to regard 
as models, writers to whom she is happily most unlike; 
and her plays are in general so much more legitimate 
than the principles of dramatic poetry laid down in her 
various pre&ces, that we wish for our own satis&ction 
the one might henceforth be allowed to fight their way 
down the stream of time without the encumbrance of 
the other. 

The poems in this volume are in various styles, and 
in them all the authoress seems to us successful, except 
in her Scotch Songs and Hymns for the Kirk. Of the 
former, we should say that they have a forced air, as if 
the writer had set about inditing them with no genius 
but that of patriotism to aid her. They are not so 
much Scotch — as we undezstand Bums, Hogg, Ram- 
say, Ferguson, and the inestimable, unowned Minstrel- 
sy of the elder day— «s mere Bnglish verses purposely 
dashed here and there with words only in use beyond 
the Tweed. They appear to us as sdff and uncouth 
as Bums' attempts in serious English. Indeed it would 
have been little leas than a miracle if the writer of 
De Montfort had preserved or attained the spirit — the 
knach'-o( the genuine Scotch song — a species of poe- 
try, unique, and not admitting exportation, having a 
simple point, a pathetic terseness, and a musical bril- 
liancy of phrase, not imitable by dint of talent, and 
of which we see no traces in the attempts before us. 
Neither do we think the Hymns designed for the use 
of the Kirk at all calculated for such a purpose. With- 
out subjecting them to the parallel of the Davidic 
Psalms, we think the Kirk had good grounds for not 
ffecommending them for general adoption. In fact, 
they are not composed with an insight into the pecu- 
liar nature and spirit of congregational singing, or, as 
we should venture to conjecture, with any knpwledge 
of music on the part of the author. The Scotch, who 
are a brave and enterprising people, might nng them 
under command; and so they might <* Paradise Lost,** 
or even the late Speech fnim the Throne. 

Where or what the fault precisely is, it may be diffi- 
cult to say ; but, as it is, the English seem to have less 
understanding of, or spirit for congregational singing 
than any other people of Christendom. The Church 
of England, as such, has left this most important part 
1 



of divine wonhip to be performed in the Eoenaed sbaim 
of Stemhold or Tale, or according to the eapKce of ii^ 
dividual clergymen. We cannot be wrong in saying, 
that this is a flagrant abdication of duty. Not to in- 
sist that a very small portion of the Hebrew Psaltnr 
can possibly be an adequate or even fit exponent of the 
emotions of a Christian congregation, what will be said in 
respect of the great facts and doctrines of Christianity 1 
Where is the Church's Hymn for the Nativity 1 For 
the Crucifixion 1 The Resurrection? The Ascen- 
sion? The Descent of the Spirit? Is it not a strange 
thing to a reflective mind to enter a church full of 
Christians on Easter-day, and to hear some few of 
them only singing at all, and those fow singing the 
baldeihash version, in bad English, of a Jewish psafan, 
having no more reference to the resurrection of the Sa- 
vior than to the capture of Jerusalem? And this de- 
fect--a very grievous defectr>-one that has, peihaps 
more than any other single cause, contributed to that 
cold, indevottt, drawing-room tone which prevails in our 
public woTBhip— K»nnot be supplied by setting this ot 
that eminent clergyman to translate the whole Psalter 
anew, or to compose an entire Hymnody. No man is 
sufficient for such a work. The last 300 yean have 
produced in England about six good versions of a He- 
brew psalm, and the same number of hymns. Bisfaap 
Ken alone, to our recollection, was tvrice suooessfu]. 
The thing to be desired is a small anthology from the 
numerous attempts that lie upon the face of our litera- 
ture, and this collection to be invested with something 
like Church authority, or Church preference at least 
Towaids sndi a collection a small v(4nme of hymns, 
edited in 1883 by Mr. W. W. Hull, would be found a 
very useful assistant; but some of the very best hymns 
and psalms we have would need revision and alteration 
to make them as perfect for the purpose as they might 
be made. 

It may be mentioned that the Dutch Reformed 
Church is provided with a singularly excellent collec- 
tion of psahns and hymns, chiefly taken from the 
equally good collection generally used by the French 
Protestants. The French 84th Psahn is a model of 
the way in which the Hebrew psalm may be rendered 
fit for the purpose of Christian prayer and praise. The 
collection of the Crerman Lutheran Church is also ex- 
excellent It is remarkable that the finest version of a 
psalm in existence is that by poor Camoens, of the 
i37th. « By the waten of Babylon," Ac— 

** De Babel sobre os rios nos sentamoa, 
De Dosn doce patria destenados, 
As msos na face, as olbos dscrlbados, 
Com saudadfes de tl, Slaoi cboramos," fte. 

The Exile was sitting on the diore at Macao, his guitar 
by his side, his eye on the oeean, and his heart on the 
Tagus. 

But to return. Mra. Joaima Baillie has, we think, 
succeeded very well in her ballads in a romantic and 
supernatural vein. They are all more or leas good; 
especially the «Elden-Tree," and «Lord John of the 
East" "Snr Maurice" is not so clearly nanated as it 
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■hould be— Imt it is still a rwy striking poem; and 
there is gnat power of the nine kind shown in *'Mal- 
Golm's Heir." We wish it were in our power to pre- 
sent one of these ballads entire to oar readeis; for the 
efiect lies so much in the whole piece, that we shooM 
do the author injustice by giving an extrsct only. 

Highly as we estimate her «* Ballads of Wonder,*' 
we by no means think them the best parts of tins vol- 
ume. She is more impressive and original in passages 
of ordinary life, and in the expression of domestic af- 
fection. There are many small poems in this collec- 
tion of that gentler character which appear to us beau- 
tiful; and amongst these we particularly notice the 
''Lovers' Farewells," the « Banished Man," the "Two 
Brothers," and the « Parrot" But it is very gratify- 
ing to us to feel that the happiest composition in this 
volume ii that which we dare say cost the authoress 
the least effort— the following very elegant and affixt- 
ing address to her excellent sister, Mrs. Agnes BaiUie, 
on her birth-day. It is not necessary that the reader of 
this poem, to appreciate its beauty, should have enjoyed 
the privilege of seeing these two admirable ladies — 
models of that grace which survives youth — mutually 
supporting and supported, dignifying the simplest lifb, 
and rendering lovely the unconcealed touches of « sa- 
cred old age. But we believe these lines are not more 
beautiful in themselves than they are precisely true in 
facL 

** Dear Agnes, gleamed with joy and da^ed with tears 
0*er us haye glided ahnoti ilxty yean, 
Since ws'on Bothwell'a bonny braes were seen, 
Bj those whose ejes long closed in death have been, 
Two tiny imps, who scarcely otooped to gather 
■ The slender hare-beli on the purple heather j 
No taller than the fox-glove's spiky stem, 
Thai dew of morning studs wtth silyeiy gem. 
Then every butterfly that crossed our yiew 
With Joyful shout was greeted as it flew, 
And moth and lady-bird and beetle bnght 
In sheeny gold were each a wondrous sight. 
Then as we paddled bare-fool, side by side. 
Among the sunny shallows of the Clyde, 
Minnows or spotted par with twinkling fin. 
Swimming in mazy rings the pool within, 
A thrill of gladness through our bosoms sent, 
Seen in the power of early wonderment 

" A long perapectiye to my mind appears, 
Looking behind me to that line of yean. 
And yet through every stage I still can trace 
Thy yisioned form, from childhood's morning graee 
To woman's early bloom, changing how soon I 
To the expressive glow of woman's noon } 
And now to what thou art, in comely age, 
Active and ardent. Let what will engage 
Thy present moment, whether hopeful seeds 
In garden-plat thou sow, or noxious weeds 
From the fitir flower remove, or ancient lore 
In chronicle or legend i«re explore. 
Or on the parlor health with kitten play, 
Stroking iu tabby sides, or uke thy way 
To gain with hasty steps some cottage door, 
On helpful errand to ihe neighboring poor^ 
Active and ardent— to my fancy's eye 
Thou sUIl art young in spite of time gone by. 
Though oft of patience brief and temper keen, 
Well may it please me in life's latter scene, 
To think what now thou art and long to me hast been. 



** Twas thou who woo'dst me first to look 
T7pon the page of printed book. 
That thing by me abhorred, and with address 
Didst win me from my thoughtless idleness, 
When all too old become with bootless haste 
In fitlitl sports the precious time to waste. 
Thy love of tale and story was the stroke 
At which my dormant iaucy first awoke, 
And ghosts and witches in my busy Itrain 
Arose in sombre show, a motley train. 
This new-found path attempting, proud was I, 
Lurking approval on thy face to spy, 
Or hear thee say, as grew thy roused attention, 
* What I is this story all thine own invention V 

** Then, as advancing through this mortal span, 
Our intercourse with the mixed world began, 
Thy fairer face and sprightlier courtesy 
(A truth that from my youthful vanity 
Lay not concealed) did for the sisten twain. 
Where'er we went, the greater favor gain ; 
While» but for thee, vex'd with its tossing tide, 
I from the busy world had shrunk aside; 
And now in later yean, with better grace, 
Thou help'st me still to hold a welcome place 
With those whom nearer neighborliood havs made 
The friendly cheeren of our evening shade. 

** With thee my humon, whether grave or gay, 
Or gracious or untoward, have their way. 
Silent if dull, O precious privilege I 
I sit by thee ; or if, call'd from the page 
Of some huge, ponderous tome which, but thyself. 
None e'er had uken from its dusty shelf, 
Thou read me curious passages to speed 
The winter night, I Uke but liule heed, 
And thankless say, ' [ cannot listen now,' 
'TIS no offense; albeit much do I owe 
To these, thy nightly oflbrings of affection. 
Drawn from thy ready talent for selection; 
For still it seem'd in thee a natural gift, 
The letter'd grain from letter'd chaff to sift. 

''By daily use and circumstance endear'd, 
Things are of value now Uiat once appeared 
Of no account, and without notice past. 
Which o'er dull life a simple cheering cast ; 
To hear thy morning steps the stair descending, 
Thy voice with other sounds domestic blending ; 
Aftw each stated nightly absence met, 
To see thee by the morning table set. 
Pouring from smoky spout the amber stream 
Which sends from saucer'd cup its fragrant steam: 
To see thee cheerly on the threshhold stand, 
On summer morn, with trowel in thy hand, 
For garden work prepared ; in winter's gloom, 
From thy cold noon-day walk to see thee come, 
In furry garment lapt, with spatier'd feet, 
And by the fire resume thy vronted seat; 
Ay, even o'er things like these, tooth'd age has thiown 
A solMr charm they did not always own. 
As winter hoar-frost makes minutest spray 
Of bush or hedge-weed sparkle to the day 
In magnitude and beauty, which, bereav'd 
Of such investment, eye liad ne'er pereeiv'd. 

*'The change of good and evil to abide, 
As paitnen link'd, I6Bg have we side by side 
Our earthly joumey held, sad wIm can say 
How near the end of our appointed way f 
fiy nature's coune not distant— sad and reft 
Will she remain— the lonely pilgrim left 
If thou art taken fint, wlio can to me 
Like sistsr, friend, and luntte«Mnpanion be ; 
Or who, of wonted daily kindness shorn, 
Shall feel such loss or mourn as I mourn f 
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And if I ihoald be latcd fint to leave 

Thie eanhl7 house, thoiigh gentle friende may grieve, 

And he above them all, eo truly proved 

A friend and brother, long and juftly loved, 

There is no living wight, of woman bom, 

"Who then ihall moam for me as thou wilt mown. 

*<Thoa ardent, liberal spirit! quiclcly feeling 
The touch of sympathy, and kindly dealing 
Whh soiTow and distress, for ever sharing 
The unhoarded mite, not for to-morrow caring— 
Accept, dear Agnes, on thy naul day, 
An unadom'd but not a careless lay, 
Nor think this tribute to thy virtues paid 
Fmm tardy love proceeds, though long delayed. 
Words of affection, howsoever expressed, 
The latest spoken siill are deem'd the best: 
Few are the measured rhymes I now may write: 
These are, perhaps, the last I shall Indite." 

pp. 819, 

With theie most affecting venes we think it well to 
conclude theee few remarks, trusting that nothing in 
ihem will be found inconsistent with the profound re- 
spect we feel for Mrs. Joanna Baillie's name, and that 
the freedom in which we have indulged will be accept- 
ed as a guaranty for the sinoerity of our praise. 



Original. 
RECOLLECTIONS OP CHILDHOOD. 

BT Xiaa 0LXX0K8. 

^O, breathing picture of childhood bright. 
With Its blossoming visions of pure delight I 
A dream of the past in this scene I see— 
A landscape which beameth no more for me. 
How many blessings were gathered th ere 
How glad was the day-beam— how clear the eye I 
At every step there were roses strown — 
Where have their leaves and firagrance gone Y 

They are banished all ! and alone I stand 

On the banks that have borne me from childhood's land ; 

Yet as breeses from Araby breathe o'er the sea, 

So those earliest raptures return unto me. 

Thnce happy the hyan that remembers them long— 

They freshen the soul with a fountain of song; 

They point to that land of enjoyment above, 

Where Hope lies *Bt rest ' on the bosom of Lave.** 

Wreit we retrospect the past, the scenes of child- 
hood are necessarily brought directly before the mind. 
PerhajM all feel emotions of pleasure when they are 
first aware that they are free from the restraints of 
childhood, and enjoy the prerogatives of mature age. 
But this is of abort continuance. As the cares of life 
begin to press heavily upon us, and we reflect that the 
paatimes of childhood are never again to be ours, sad* 
ness steals over the soul. But pleasure is blended with 
it There is pleasure in recalling the time when ** home" 
was all that we knew of this world — ^when a kias and 
a kind *^good night'* from our mother, and a smile 
from our fether, made our litUe hearts thrill with joy ; 
when we rested our heads upon the ** pillow of inno- 
cence,*' passed the long night in quiet repose, and 
arose with hearts as tight as those of the litUe Inrds 
I 



which warbled in sweetest notes all the day long. 
There is happiness in reflecting upon such scenes. 

The sports of childhood, which now seem so trifling, 
afforded us as much happiness as we were capable ot 
All can remember how much pleasure arose from the 
gift of a doll, or any other toy. How fiuthfuUy does 
memory recall the back chamber, which was our baby 
house, and the litUe cradle, by which we loved to nt 
and rock « dolly" with all matronly dignity — the small 
cupboard, filled with minified cups and saucers. 
When our litUe friends came to see us, the pantiy was 
visited, and the mock table supplied with eatables. 

Memozy tells us all this and more. It tells us of 
the bright sunny days when our mother gave us leave 
to go to the bottom of the garden with our brother and 
see the litde water-wheel turn so rapidly, which he 
placed there on purpose to give us an agreeable sur- 
prise. It tells us, too, of the happy days in spring, 
when, under the watchful eye of an elder sister, we < 
were all permitted to go in search of wild flowers. 

Whose bosom does not thrill with emotions of the 
most exquiate delight, as the scenes of childhood are 
thus reacted again in the chamber of memory 1 Hap- 
py days of innocence that were thus spent under our 
fiither's roof amidst the domestic circle with brothers 
and sisters, who sailed with us over the nnmMt*^ ocean 
of early life! 

But where is that sweet littie one whom we called 
our sister, and loved so well — who walked hand in 
hand with us beneath the sun-beams of youth's cloud- 
leas morning — ^who had a seat with us by the fireside, 
and knelt with us round the family altar! Ah! she 
slumbera in the grave-yard, and her little head rests 
upon a moldering pillow to await the resurrection mom. 
And he, too, of manly form, whose benevolent heart 
was ever prompting him to do all that a brother could 
do to make his sistera happy ? The cold winds whia- 
de around his grave ; but he heeds them not. The sad 
willow, too, waves over his head ; but his slumbers re- 
main unbroken, his eyes bear the seal of clay, and his 
spirit has gone to Him who gave it Such is man! 
"His days are as grass; as a flower of the field, so he 
flourisheth; for the wind passeth over it and it is gone, 
and the place thereof shall know it no more." 

When the trials of years shall have palsied our limbs, 
and age silvered o'er our heads, and our minds refiise 
to act with their accustomed vigor, we shall be chil- 
dren again. The comfort of that ^tate depends upon 
the manner in which the intervening years are em- 
ployed. If our minds are well stored with useful knowl- 
edge, and our hearts are filled with holy love, we can 
joyfully welcome years that are hastening on our sec- 
ond childhood. And should we be called to tread the 
path of life alone, or spend our days in a foreign 
dime, we shall be happy — ^we must be happy; for 
we shall have the very elements of happiness in our 
own bosoms. And in the ** stilly night," should we 
look back upon the scenes of life, how comforting 
would be the reflection that the great end of our being 
is answered! 
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Original. 

THE COMELINESS OF PIETY. 

It was the monung of the Sabbath. Nature smi- 
ling in her zichest verdure, was spread out in greater 
tranquili^ and beauty on this holy day. The dew had 
not yet fled from the bosom of the rose, nor the lark 
ceased his caroling in the heavens, when I rose to in- 
hale the freshness of the dawn. Passing near a copse 
that was almost concealed by the lofty trees that stood 
near it, I thought I heard a voice ; and listening, my ear 
caught the broken words and sighs of one who appeared 
to be in earnest supplication. 

The stillness of the hour, the beau^ of the spot, and 
the hallowed serenity of the day, combined to render 
the scene interesting. I was awed, and feared to move 
or breathe, lest I should intrude upon the devotions of 
one who, withdrawn from the world, sought commu- 
nion with Heaven. Presently an exclamation burst 
from the lip of the worshiper, ** My Father, if it be 
thy will, let this cup pass from me ;" and I recognized 
the voice of one whom I had known from childhood. 

A widow was she, with an only son, who had long 
been her all of earthly comfortr— her stay in the deep 
afflictions of her bereaved, disconsolate state. That 
son now lay on the verge of the grave, prostrated by a 
sudden and fearful disease. The physician had just 
told her there was no hope; and groaning in spirit, she 
had retired to pour forth, where no eye, save that of 
Omniscience could see her, such anguish as the heart 
of a widowed mother only can know. She prayed 
long and fervently. Not in studied words and phrases 
did her burdened soul send up its petitions to the throne 
of the Almighty — she knew nothing of polished peri- 
ods or graceful expressions — but long had she known 
the language of prayer — ^well did she understand the 
exclamations that would move a Savior's heart 

Now she bowed in the simplicity and fervor of a 
heart that might not be denied — she prayed for her son. 
A momentary shade passed over her &ce as she repeats 
ed his name. The heaving of her bosom betrayed 
deep emotion, and she uttered almost wildly, *' O, my 
son, would that I could die for thee ! If thou must 
die, would that, worn down with sorrow, I might de- 
scend with thee to the gnve!" 

She seemed exhausted by the violence of her foel- 
ings, but still her lips moved, when suddenly her coun- 
tenance changed. The expression of deep grief that 
but an instant before rested there, passed away ; a sweet 
sereni^ overspread her care-worn fee^res, and a smile 
calm, though sad, lit up her face. Grace had conquer- 
ed — all was resignation in her soul, as she now mur- 
mured, "Nat my wUl, but thine, Lardy bt doner' 
In a subdued but un&ltering voice, she then implored 
that the everlasting arms might be beneath and around 
him who was so soon to be taken from her embrace, 
that the blessed Jesus might smooth his pillow, and 
make all his bed in his sickness, and that when the last 
hour should come, the angel of the covenant might 
stand ready to conduct him through the vale. She 
prayed for herself, that in this last bitter trial her 



strength might not fiil, nor her fidth waver; that in 
meekness she might bow to the mysterious dispensa- 
tion of Providence, and that, when done acting and 
suffering the will of her Father in heaven, she might 
calmly pass from earth to join the glorified spirit of her 
sainted son. She rose to depart I had seen beauty, 
as I thought, a thousand times — ^the beauty of the 
young and fair — the charm of smiling infancy, and the 
more touching loveliness of riper yean; but never had 
I gazed upon a face so affecting in its expression. A 
sublimity of thought was seated in her eye as she 
raised it to heaven, in the confidence of living faith — a 
feeling of high and holy tranquility, such as nought 
but a divine influence can bestow. My heart was 
moved. Whose would not have melted at the sight 1 
Soon after I went to inquire if the widow's son yet 
lived, hoping, in my unbelief, that the pious mother 
might still be spared this sacrifice of her soul's treas- 
ure. A sympathizing neighbor informed me that re- 
coveiy was no longer anticipated, that the mother waa 
then supporting him in her aims, and exhorting him to 
look to the Savior, and to fear no evil — to feel that the 
valley would be cheerful to him — that the light from 
the upper world would beam all along its gloomy wind- 
ings, until he should emerge into holy radiance. And 
it was so. As he calmly sunk into the arms of the 
kmg of terrors, there was a serenity on his brow — a 
look of unutterable peaoefulness, nay, even of triumph 
in his sunken eye; and all who beheld, gazed solemnly 
and intensely, as upon the face of an angel. The 
mother looked, until it seemed that her own spirit was 
fluttering to wing its flight upward with the spirit of 
her beloved. 

This was the triumph of faith — ^the victoiy of the 
Grospel of the Son of God. O, who would exchange 
its sublime realities for the vagaries of unbelief— its 
supporting influence for any system of heartless philos- 
ophy-^e glowing confidence, the perfect, heart-felt 
trust of the living believer for the feeble hope, the doubt 
or despair of the formal Christian! Who would not 
exult in the hope of that Gospel by which lifs and im- 
mortality are brought to light ! That widow shall em- 
brace her son— she shall again behold him — ^but how 
changed ! When next she gazes, corruption shall have 
put on incorruption — a divine glory will have settled 
on his brow — beatific rapture will beam from his eye — 
the song of the just made perfect will break from a 
tongue never more to be stilled in death; and a mother 
and son, rejoicing together in bliss unutterable, shall 
swell the chorus of the redeemed, to IRm that hath 
loved ua be glory and praiae far ever / 

Sophia. 



** OuK preparation for heaven by a holy life and heav* 
enly temper of mind and conduct of life, is the fairest 
and most uncontested evidence of the truth and life of 
our fidth, and such a proof of it as vrill stand the test 
both in life and death in this worid, and in die world 
to come."— i>r. Watti, 

1 
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Original. 
REV. GEORGE G. COOKMAN. 

The following coininunlc«Uon regardf a CtaiiAian minifi«r 
of 80 manj and luch fair rirtuMi that we doubt not it will deep- 
ly intereit our readen. There are not many in the land, in 
whom Tigor of intellect and unailbeted piety wen eo happily 
Mended* b will be recollected that no ceitatn intelligence has 
yet been received of the ateam-ahip Preaident, la which Bir. 
Cookman was loau Frobablyi however, the tcene alcetched by 
the writer'a fancy at the cloae of thia article ia aubetantially 
true to (acta.— Ed. 

Thkrs Menui now to be little doubt that Mr. Cook- 
man and hii fellow paaaengers, on board the Preaident, 
have been loet This ia a mysterious Providence. We 
cannot comprehend it. But in this regard it is not sin- 
gular. How little do we know of the dealings of Prov- 
idence! We see his footsteps, but they are often in the 
deep. That they are taken in wisdom we do not doubt ; 
tad we must wait until he shall become his owq inter- 
preter in the day of eternity. His dealings with us 
will tfien be explained and understood. We shall then 
Me that wisdom and mercy have been in all his ways. 

The Church will feel, deeply feel the loss of this 
eminent and pious minister. Speaking after the man- 
ner of men, his place cannot be supplied. He filled a 
broad space in the Church and in the public esteem. 
His talents were so direraified, his manner so peculiar, 
and his eloquence so extraordinary, that it ia not proba- 
ble his superior will soon appear. 

Wittkout going out of the Church to which Mr. 
Cookman belonged, ministers may be found who 
tteelled him in talent and acquirement — ^men of a 
stronger gra^ and of a more comprehensive judg- 
ment; but in the feculty of arresting the attention of 
his auditors, and giving the deepest interest to his sub- 
ject, he was unsurpassed. 

It was said that Mr. Cookman acquired his reputa- 
tion for eloquence chiefly at Washington City, where 
be was stationed two yean, and at Alexandria, where 
he labored one year. Two years of this time he acted 
•8 Chaplain to Congress. 

That his reputation was greatly increased by his la- 
bon in this important and trying station, may be ad- 
mitted; but his merits prior to this time may not have 
been impartially conridered. However this may be, at 
Washington City, and as Chaplain to Congress, he 
made a stronger impression than had been made by any 
other man. Whether he preached in the chapel or in 
tlie hall of the House of Representatives, it was crowd- 
ed with hearers, without regard to the inclemency of 
the weather. He was heard by the learned and the 
mileamed. The profoundest statesmen, jurists, and 
oratora were found in his congregations — ^men who 
could not be carried awi^ by the tricks of oratory, or a 
svqpeifieial view of the subjects he discussed. And 
Ihey heard him with increasing interest The hall of 
tiie House was as much crowded the last sermon he 
p rea ch ed there as it had been at any fomer time. 

In penoa Mr. Cookman waa bdow the middle sixe. 
He waa alencler, and in hei|^t did not exceed flvt feet 
1 



eight or nine inches. He had not reached the meridian 
of Gfe. There vras notliing remarkable in his appeal^ 
ance. His countenance gave no strong indication of 
the power he possessed. His forehead was low, hie 
head not large ; and although his eye was expressive, 
and his mouth showed acuteness, there was little to be 
seen in his face of the soul that was within him. His 
dress conformed to the simplicity of Methodism. 

No one could hear Mr. Cookman read his hymn or 
a chapter in the Bible, at the commencement of his 
service, without feeling that he was no ordinary man. 
It is indeed a rare thing to meet with a good reader in 
the pulpit; and it is matter of astonishment that this 
admirable attainment is not more common. You might 
have read the chapter or the hymn a thousand times, 
and yet to hear it read by Mr. Cookman would give it 
a freshness, a beauty and power, of which you had 
never been ftally sensible. His prayer was fervid, and 
characterized by dependence and feith. His language 
would sometimes approach to femiliarity, but never un- 
mingled with the deepest reverence. 

His text taken, Mr. Cookman was never long in 
reaching the body of his discourse. Long introduc- 
tions are seldom interesting or useful. The text might 
be one with which his hearers were most familiar, and 
which they had often heard discussed. But not only 
the reading of it gave it a new aspect, but the mode of 
its illustration and enforcement was also new. There 
was nothing hackneyed nor common in his sermons. 
While method was not neglected, it was not regarded as 
the chief merit of the discourse. The rein was some- 
what slackened, and the inspiration of the moment led 
the speaker onward and upward ; and he never feiled 
to cany his hearera along with him. 

Mr. Cookman had a fondness for figurative language. 
But his figures were animated beings fiill of life snd 
power. At his call they clustered around him, ready 
to do his bidding. In imagination you could see their 
forms and hear them breathe. They were the instru- 
ments of mercy or of vengeance to the children of men. 

Who that heard him can ever forget, in one of his 
last sermons in the Capitol, an apostrophe as eloquent 
as ever fell from the lips of man ? His subject was 
the mercy of God. He brought before his hearers, in 
the strongest tight, the disorder and crime of a mined 
worid. Iti beauty had been marred by sin. Man 
sought the life of his fellow. Desolation and death 
marked the course of ambition and revenge. Hapine 
and murder prevailed. Diaease, suffering and death 
covered the earth. They were the common inheri- 
tance of alL The voice of mourning and sorrow was 
heard. Despair found a haHtation on earth. Many 
with eyes and hearts uplifted sought consolation from on 
high. He stopped as though by some sudden impulse, 
and lifting his eyes to heaven, he saw the angel of 
mercy, as a comforter, descending from above. She 
was clothed in white; her form was heavenly, and in 
her countenance shone forth the godlike attributes of 
love and compassion. A halo of glory was around 
her. You saw her desoendmg, and was enraptured 
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with her loveliness and divinity. Passing by the great 
and honorable of the earth, she came to the cottages of 
the poor and the afflicted, and bound up the broken 
hearted. She knocked for entrance at the hearts of the 
weary and heavy laden, but she was no obtruder. 
She must be made welcome before she entered, and she 
remained no longer than she was treated with the re- 
spect due to her heavenly origin. 

I can give not even a faint outline of this beautiful 
figure. Nor do I believe that any pen can give it It 
was the inspiration of the moment, and could only 
have been produced by such an inspiration. 

On one occasion I heard him speak of the hand-wri- 
ting on the wall. You saw before you Belshazzar 
and his guests, and the luxuries of Babylon; and you 
heard the voice of mirth and reveliy. Of a sudden 
there was a pause — a pause portentous of some awful 
event. Full of the subject and of the conception, a 
feeling of awe came over the preacher and the congre- 
gation. There was not one in the assembly, perhaps, 
who had not read the stoiy a hundred times, yet all 
seemed to await the announcement of it, with painful 
suspense. At length, in slow and tremulous accents, 
you were pointed to the hand and the writing on the 
waU. The effect was awfiil. 

On another occasion I heard him speak of Paul at 
Athens. The apostle was on Mara* hill. The philos- 
ophers, orators and great men of Athens were before 
him. Armed with the panoply of the Gospel this bold 
and unflinching i^KMtle met the dread array. He 
pointed his weapon against the concentrated prejudices 
of this learned and great nation with so much skill and 
effed, that, accompanied by the power of God, like the 
force of electricity, it produced a terrible shock to his 
adversaries, and secured a triumph over them. 

Mr. C. was less distinguished by his reasoning powers, 
than by his power of combination and description. His 
manner was eminently dramatic, without the smallest 
degree of affectation. He would have made an eminent 
actor in tragedy, had he chosen the stage for his profes- 
sion. A distinguished gentleman observed to the wri- 
ter, after hearing him preach, that he would make a tra- 
gedian of the first order, and that he should like to hear 
him act Macbeth. But there was nothing of the actor 
about him. He was full of his subject— of the meek- 
ness, simplicity, and power of the Gospel, and his man- 
ner was the action of nature. It was, I admit, excited 
nature ; but it was an excitement the moot noUe and 
elevated of which human nature is susceptible. 

Until roused, Mr. Cookman's mind did not, and indeed 
could not put forth its energies. But when excited, its 
range seemed to be without limit. He explored the 
works of nature, and unfolded their richest bfMiutiw. 
On the truths of the Gospel and the tiiumphs of gnce, 
he showed great power. When his subject required it, 
his art of persuasion was as soft and as sweet as the 
music of the spheres. But he could portray with aw- 
ful grandeur and effiict the terrors of Sinai. The storm 
of hiB eloquence in burning words fell upo ^ the sinner 
and filled him with dismay. 



From the ocean he drew much of his richest imageij. 
A senator, distinguished for his eloquence, and who vraa 
himself fond of illustrations from the same source, after 
hearing Mr. Cookman, observed, ** He has discouraged 
me in the use of my happiest figures. There is such a 
richness, beauty, and force in his iUustrations from the 
ocean, so far surpassing my reach, that I know not that 
I shall ever again attempt to use them.*' 

One day, in his sermon he was speaking of death. 
**It is," said he, "often compared to a vessel that has 
been long tossed upon the ocean, and at length over- 
iaken by a storm, its sails torn, its seams opening, 
by the violence of the waves it is at last throvm 
into port, a perfect wreck. I do not like the figure," 
said he; *'that is not death. No. It is a vessel upon 
the stocks, newly built, and complete in all its parts, 
its sails unfurled — ^the braces being knocked away, it 
glides majestically and gloriously into the bosom of th« 
ocean. This is death. It is the escape of the soul 
from the ills of life to its own placid eternity." 

No one who heard him, can ever forget his address 
at the conclusion of his sermon to those who had heard 
him, perhaps, for the last time. Congress was to ad- 
journ the next day. He expressed his gsatitude ta 
Heaven finr the respect that had been paid to the Groe- 
pel by the attendance, at that place, of so many di»* 
tinguiahed strangers. He told them that he had en* 
deavored to warn them faithfuUy, and he was encour* 
aged with the hope that his labor had not been alto* 
gether in vain. As the minister of Christ he felt him- 
self authorized to propound to them, for the last tixne, 
some serious questions— questions of the last import^ 
and which he hoped they would not readily forget He 
would inquire of each, as a traveler to etenoity, whither 
goest thoul Art thou in the pursuit of science 1 Ait 
thou endeavoring, by labor night and day, to climb her 
nigged steeps 1 I tell you that an increaae of know^ 
edge will give no increase of happiness. Travde^ 
whither goest thou 1 Art thou in the pursuit of ftme ? 
Art thou endeavoring, by unwearied effort, to inscribe 
thy name highest on her column 1 I tell you that the 
(foundation of that column is this earth, and that the 
time will come when this earth shall reel to and fro, tm 
a drunken man, and pass away for ever. Traveler, 
whither goest thoal Art thou in the pursuit of he|^ 
pinessi Dost thou seek it in the painted bowers of 
pleasure 1 I tell you there is a serpent there which 
will sting you to death. 

Hearing of the &te of this distinguished and pioue 
man, I was irresistibly led to think of his firequent and 
awful appeals to the loss of the Lexington, immediate" 
ly after that dreadful catastrophe. It seemed to dwell 
much upon his mind, and reference to it never fiuled to 
produce a thrilling efiect on his hearers. Little did he 
think that a^catastarophe scarcely lass terrible, on the 
same element, should so soon terminate his own UIW 
In imagination, I see the fated vessel upon the soigee 
of the deep, at the hour of midnight. The storm hae 
lasted for many hours— it is now at its height. The 
blackness of darkneM coven the heavene-^rendered 
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more horrible by the liqaid fire that ihoots acrow the 
dreadful abyaa— 4he waves in wildest fiuy daehins^ over 
the onking vesseL I see the pious Cookman on his 
knees, in the cabin, with his heart upliiled in mighty 
prayer, and his fellow passengers prostrate sround him, 
also praying. O, God! who can comprehend the aw- 
fulness of this hour. Into this nanow space is crowded 
all that is grand and terrific in nature-^1 that is im- 
portant in life and in death ; and all the realities of eter- 
nity. There is no hope but in God. The parting 
waves open a mighty chasm. The vessel is ingulfed. 
The voice of prayer and the pulse of Ufa cease. 

PuiLAKDEB. 



Original. 
MY HYACINTH. 

BT HISS BATMONO. 

Wheit man was first created, he was placed in a 
garden to *< dress and to keep it." The cultivation of 
plants seems to have been an occupation perfectly 
adapted to the promotion of his happiness in his prim- 
itive state of innocence. God is seen in his providen- 
ces, the earth, the spacious firmament; but is equally 
visible in the spire of grass, the tender plant, and the 
opening flower. He is exhibited in his most beautiiul 
and benign aspect in the vegetable world ; and his good- 
ness is no less conspicuous in giving to man a mind to 
receive impressions iiom these diversified glories. The 
requisites for reflection and peace are found in a sin- 
gle plant; and cold and dead must be the suscepti- 
bilities of that heart that is not aUve to the beautiea of 
nature. 

In eariy spring, I had a plant growing in my win- 
dow—one of Flora's delicate children. I nursed it 
carefully, and protected it from the finoety nights, chilly 
winds, and furious tempests. It was my delight to wa- 
ter and supply it vrith rich earth, from which it might 
extract its nutriment, and to see that no destructive 
worm found way to its roots. Under my fostering 
care it germinated, budded, and unfolded its bright pe- 
tals, exhibiting its beauty, and yielding its fiagrance to 
the delight of the beholder. Its blossoms were deli- 
cately beautiful, with colors finely shaded, suspended 
on a slender stock, supported by its long lanceolate 
leaves of a light green. The appearance of every new 
flower awakened new pleasure, and elicited new inter- 
est in its luxuriant growth. Still it was a deUcate e(X- 
otic It demanded care and attention. It needed to 
be exposed to the genial nys of the sun, and watered 
fay the dews of heaven. Yet it amply repaid all caie 
by the delight it yielded and the happiness it gave. 
'It taaght many a salutary lesson, dissipated many 
a gloomy cloud, and enlivened many an otherwise 
lonely hour. It was indeed as a dear and valued asso- 
ciate, in its sweet and peaceful influence. It reminded 
us that the dreary and frosty season of winter was 
yielding to belmy spring, whsn God a^ipointeth the 
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" sweet influences of Pleiades, and looseth the bands 
of Orion." It was a little harbinger of the season, 
which seemed to say, Lo ! the winter is past, the snow 
is over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the 
time of the singing of birds is come, the forests have 
put on their livery of green, and the voice of the tur- 
tle is heard in the land. As I sat gazing upon it I was 
reminded that God*s care for us is more constant and 
peculiar than ours could be for a favorite plant; that 
the principles of virtue, which are implanted in the 
heart of every individual, are watched by his benevo- 
lent mind with great solicitude, that they may obtain 
maturity of growth, and yield wholesome and refresh- 
ing fruits. He waters the soul with the dews of divine 
grace, and directs upon it the vivifying rays of the Sun 
of righteousness. He nurtures it with his gracious in- 
fluences, and contemplates with deUght every new de- 
velopment of moral excellence. 

In the natural world, some plants are so delicate and 
tender, that one rude blast would be sufficient to sever 
them from the stalk, were they not placed in situations 
to be shielded from the tempest; while the storm may 
gather and burst on those that are leas fragile without 
harm. They may feel it for a moment, their leaves 
may be shaken, and petals droop, but from their own 
elastic vigor, they soon recover themselves, and look as 
gay and as beautiful as ever. Thus in the spiritual 
world, to some God has given strong, elastic minds, 
which no adverse circumstances will long discompoee. 
They may be tossed on life's tempestuous sea, and 
sufler the shock of adversity; but they soon recover 
themselves and pursue their course as steadily as ever. 
The minds of others are of such a delicate texture, that 
one rude blast crushes them for ever, and they vrither 
and die; but under the fostering hand of God, the most 
feeble may retain spiritual life. He will shield them 
from the wind and the tempest, and be to them as ''the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land." He will 
hide them in his pavilion, and be their refuge and 
strength — their joy and song. 

Again I was reminded that soon the beauty of the 
plant would fiide— it would droop and die, and nought 
but the germ would remain, covered by the cold earth. 
But it would not always remain thus. When the 
globe performs its annual revolution, and spring again 
returns, it will shoot fQrth with new life and beau^. 
So will it be with these forms of ours. However fidr 
and blooming and valued they may now appear, soon, 
may be very soon, their beauty will fade, and they will 
be cold and silent in the grave. Flowen may bloom 
over us, but they will delight us not — the seasons will 
pass in quick succession, but the varied beauties of 
summer, and frosts of winter vrill afiect us not. Life 
is extinct, and our bodies are moldering to dust But 
the archangel's trump shall sound — ''spring will visit 
the moldering um"-MM>miption will put on incorrup- 
tion — 

"And beauty Immortal awake from the tomb," 

and the soul will appear with powen enlarged, expand 
ed, and enter a state of complete felicity. 
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Original. 
A TOUR THROUGH INDIANA. 

Sir, — ^As you have solicited contributionB to the 
Ladm' Repoaitoiy, and intimated that incidents of 
travel, descriptions of natoial scenery, with moral re> 
flections, &c, will be acceptable, I herewith fumish you 
a few notes of a journey through the interior of Indi- 
ana to Lake Michigan, in the summer of . 

I begin with Logansport. This is a flourishing town, 
situated just above the junction of the Wabash and 
Eel rivers, containing an estimated population of from 
!6 to 1800 inhabitants. Its streets, like most new 
towns of rapid growth, are narrow, rough and dirty ; 
though many of the buildings are neat and substantial, 
and the whole aspect of the' town indicates that it is a 
place of considerable mechanical and commercial busi- 
ness. Steamboats of the smaller dimensions ascend 
the Wabash to this place, in the highest stages of wa- 
ter. Logansport, from its commercial advantages, by 
means of the Wabash river, the Wabash and Erie ca- 
nal, which passes through it, affording hydraulic power 
to any desired extent, together with the vastness and 
fertility of its surrounding country, cannot fidl soon to 
become a dty distinguished for wealth and population. 
Resuming our journey from this place, we entered the 
Oak Barrens, about four or &fe miles north of Logan»* 
port, which extend mostly over the entire northern part 
of the state, as well as in many parts of the west and 
south. Though nature has witfaholden from these har- 
reru that apparent richness of soil which abounds in 
many other parts of the state, yet it has amply com- 
pensated ihem in the beauty of their forests, the mag- 
nificence of their prairies, and the enchanting prospect 
of their variegated scenery, which spread fiir and wide 
like Elysian fields before the eyes of the beholder. 
These were once the favorite retreats of the aboriginals 
of the country ; nor can the lapse of years, nor the 
cruel oppressions of white men, obliterate from their 
hearts the remembrance of these paradisical scenes. 
StiU they linger here, and love to look on that which is 
now no longer theirs. While musing this evening upon 
these scenes, my sympathies were not a little touched 
upon meeting an Indian of the Miami tribe. There 
was a generous frankness and independence in his 
mien, and manly intelligence in his f e atur es, that at 
once commanded my respect for him, and filled me with 
feelings of regret for his unfortunate race. The Mi- 
amies were once a noble tribe of Indians, but are now 
neariy extinct Profesnng the Roman Catholic relig- 
ion, which to them amounts to little more than a sys- 
tem of frauds and solemn fooleries, without exerting 
upon theb hearts the power of godlineas, they have con- 
sequently been the wretched dupes of avarice, and vic- 
tims of drunkenness, disease, and assassination among 
themselves. Their tribe is diminished to about seven 
or eight hundred, and is annually becoming leas by the 
causes above named. They inhabit a reservation of 
lands lying between Logansport and Fort Wayne, on 
the eastern side of the Wabash. Frequent attempts 
have been made to civilize them, by introducing among 
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them mechanical and agricultural arts; but these at- 
temiptSy as in all other cases, must for ever prove unsu^ 
cessful unless preceded and followed up by the Gos- 
pel of peace. 

Thursday morning, I left D.'s tavern, where I had 
put i^p for the night The morning was lowering, 
and the roads exceedingly slippery and uncomfortable, 
in consequence of a heavy shower of rain that had Al- 
ien during the night For several miles I saw noth- 
ing worthy special notice, save the deep and thick for- 
ests that lay on either side of my way, with innumer- 
able swarms of flies and mnsketoes that poured in from 
every quarter upon me. But after the day advanced a 
little the weather became fine, and the whole pros- 
pect calm and exhilerating. I soon found myself in 
the midst of extensive alluvial prairies, interspersed 
with oak barrens, which truly present to the eye of the 
traveler, scenery the most unusual and indescribably 
picturesque. He might suppose himself passing through 
a country which for ages had been the abode of civil- 
ized man, and subject to the highest state of horticul- 
tural improvement Here, for instance, stands before 
the imagination, as it were, the ancient residence of 
some English nobleman, with his gardens and fore- 
grounds most beautifully arrayed and decorated with 
fentastic trees and shrubbery; anon, a beautiful village, 
or site of some ancient dty, like Thadmor of the 
plain, will spring up before the imagination, through 
the vista of opening woods. But lo ! this is all the en- 
chantment of imagination ; for here is naught but the 
wildness of nature where savages roam. 

We passed this day through Rochester, the county- 
seat of Fulton county. At the northern extremity of 
this little village stands an old, double iog cabin^ in 
which, we were told, the once zealous and indefatiga- 
ble, but now departed Armstrong, preached the Gospel 
of peace in the latter days of his ministry. The sight 
of this house brought to my mind reflections both pleas- 
ing and melancholy. There once stood, thought I, the 
fidthful and feariess preacher of righteousness. As a 
dying man to dying men he ministered the Gospel of 
peace. The listening audience heard, transported and 
alarmed, his earnest message. The very spot seemed 
still to move with the life he usually imparted by his 
energetic ministry. But ah ! where is he nowl Gone 
fi!om the walls of Zion, his lips silent in the dust; 
and many of those, no doubt, who heard ftom him the 
Gospel of the Son of God in this rustic dwelling, have 
also passed away to that eternal bourne whither we 
all are journeying. May we be watchful, that like 
our departed and venerable fether in the ministry, we 
may finish our course with joy, and finish the minis- 
try which we have recdved of the Lord Jesus to testify 
the Gospel of the grace of God. About noon of this 
day I anived at Judge P.'s, on the Tippecanoe river, 
where I dined. At table I had the honor to nt in 
company with Nees-waugfa-gee, a chief in tike Potawat- 
onue tribe, a man of remarkably fine personal appear^ 
ance. From his external equipment I judged Um to 
be a distinguished military ofiicer. He was well dad 
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in Uadc doth, of th6 fineit texture. By his lide hnsg 
» hfiv^*^"*^ nlTer^moimted sword, fiutened to his body 
by a neatand richly ornamented belt While leligioiis 
lerrices were being pecfbnned at table, he showed the 
most profound respect, and even receded back in his 
chair, as if struck with religious awe for that God, the 
Father of us all, whose blessing was invoked. He 
spoke broken English; talked but little, but that little 
was grays and pointed. As a specimen, the following 
example may serve. Being asked by the landla^, 
while at table, if he would have a cup of tea, (it was a 
remarkably sultry day in July, the thermometer ranging 
from 86° to 90°,} he laconically replied, with a signifi- 
cant shake of the head, ** Too hot;** an answer most 
appropriate, approved no less by the simple voice of na- 
ture than IhB dictates of reason and common experience. 
Could many of your &ir readers, Mr. Editor, who are 
pining under that most pitiable, but least pitied of all 
diseases, the dyspepsia, with its consequent nervous 
debility-'«ould they, I eay, have heard this sage remark 
&U froni the lips of this Indian philosopher himself, and 
ielt the force of the wit and resLitless irony conveyed 
in his manner, probaUy they would drink no more tea 
vriule the world standeth. While sitting at table with 
this Indian warrior, I could but reflect upon the events 
of the past, and the changes which a few ywn have 
made. In the foil of 1811, Gen. Harrison, with an 
aimy of seven or eight hundred men, fought a fierce 
and bloody battle with these Indians, about 60 miles 
below this piaoe; and now, having buried the tomar 
hawk, we sit down together at the same table, and to- 
gether call upon the name of the Lord. O when will 
that bright era indinatsd ia the prophecies of Scripture 
usher in, when the lamb and the wolf shall lie down 
togetherl doc 

Leaving Judge P.'s, n^ next point was Plymouth, a 
small village on the bai^ of YeUow river, and now 
the connty-eeat of Marshall county. A few miles to 
the south of this, I paned an old, antiquated Indian 
village, a tittle to the left of the road. It stands upon 
an emineooe that overiooks an exteosive^ wetpraiiiei 
Scarcely a trace of this ancient viUage now remains to 
tell the passer-by that here was once the abode of living 
beings, excepting a fow grova^ over which the tall grass 
waves, and a few marks of the tomahawk upon the 
trees. One grove particularly struck my attention. It 
was indosed with a fence, bniH of email poles, which it- 
self was picketed in by an entin circle of stakes,sharp> 
ened and driven into the ground. Within the iimer 
pen wece the thighbones, rib% vertebars^ end other bones 
of a human beings no doubt one of their chiefo. Near 
this grove I saw another, t>ver which had been thrown 
up a pile of logs, probably intended originally Amt a fti- 
neial pile; but to whish, for reasons unknown to me, 
the torgh bad never been umlied. A melancholy foe^ 
ing went over me whale nmsing upon these sad tiaees 
of Indimi antiquily* I was admsnished tbatthestseng 
works and dtiss of etvilaed man, too^ must soon yield 
to the ravagea of time, and thedesolsliene of decay- 
that some latoie traveler any peas thitvigh this eouBtiy, 
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and see where now stand our most flourishing and pop- 
ulous towns, naught but the poor, fnil reminiscences 
of departed greatness; snd in our streets, where now 
beauty and foshion and power mingle together, may be 
seen grown up the briar and the bramble-bush. Such 
is the fiite of Babylon, once ^'the pride of Uie Ghaldeea 
excellenqr, the glory of kingdoms;" but now the poe* 
session of dolefiil beasts and birds, where drsgons tread 
and satyrs dance. 

Leaving Plymouth, I intended to readi L^Mrte early 
in the afternoon. While passing to-day through con- 
tinued oak barrens and prairies, I saw at alittle distance 
a regular file of Indians on horse4)ack, stretching out 
to the distance of half a mile. These ia no little nov- 
elty in this mode of traveling, to one who has fritnee* 
sed it but seldom, which vras the case with myaeU A 
few hundred yards befcMe me^ I saw at the aame time 
their numerous tents stretching out upon the pisin, 
goodly as the tsnts of IsrseL For this view they had 
choaen a point of land which commanded on every side 
a most romantic scene. On the west lay a beautifiil 
clear lake, abounding with fish, and dtirted round vrith 
groves of the tamarsk. I approached their encamp* 
ment, and found amongst tiwm the i^ypearanee of heaMi 
and happiness. No busy foAions or strifes of conn 
merce occupied their minds. ThemalsswengeneraUy 
collected together in little gnmpe, incheedhi oonverBa- 
tion before the tent doors, as Abiaham, and other petn- 
archs of olden time^ were wont todo; while the females 
sat vrithitt, employed with the needle at moecasQn% and 
other articles of wsering S9>pareL At various places 
grass carpets, their own manufeotuie» of moet beautifiil 
and fentastic texture, wese spread out; and on these 
bushels of whortleberries^ wliich they gather in these 
parts as an article of traflkk vrith them^tes, wen dry* 
ing in the sun. These Indians were mostly dad in In* 
dian costume. I saw, however, one young man dsd 
in the most fiuhionable English dress, and of fine per- 
sonal appearance. Finding he could speak English 
fluently, I addreased my conversation to him, and the 
following dialogue ensued: ** Where vrere yon educa- 
ted T' ** At Bardstown, Ky., in an institution of learn- 
ing conducted by Mr. H. for the education of Indian 
youthb" <<What studiss did you there pursue 1** 
"Reeding, writing, arithmetic, English grammar, and 
some brancfaea of mathematics?" ** Wsa you tan^t 
the Christian rdigionl" •'Yea, sir.*' «What fimn 
of religion was you tanghtV' "The Protestant, dr." 
"Were yon baptiaed in this fidthr "Nodr." laaked 
him many other questions, to all of which he gave veiy 
ready and sensible answem, proving moet condudve^ 
that the Indian mind ia e^iable of sdentifio and reli^ 
iof|s culture to any desired stste of perfedion* This 
young man was engaged at the time in a meieantile 
house in Logansport. Having taken my leave of him, 
I passed on, and diaoovered in the outskirts of the en- 
campraeBt a tent isolated fiom the rest, which 1 1^ 
ptoacfaed, and found hers an Indian female, with a small 
child sitting by her side, end her babe, which she vras 
rocking in the following manner I Her cradle was made 
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of a piece of tow'^nen, eagr on« J vd kmg by the Mine 
widtfL Thie ivae dmwn up si eech.end, eo •• 4d fonn 
a figure not unlike 1 4ufl( ajid was rngpenided in the 
•ir thiee fiMt higb. bf neeae of ropes tied toeschend 
end fiMtensd to opposite sidings. The Usst motioo 
wss sufficient to keep her little charge in eaaj and conr 
•tant Tibietioii, while by ita aide the oheeiful mother 
eat and song her soothing luUaby. On beholding thia 
seane, I was foidblj stniok with the tmth of thatmeT- 
IBB, ''Natuie'a wanta are few, and easilj supplied.*' 
This poor Indian had no proud palaoe, richly and sump* 
tnoudy deeorated; but ahe had a humble tent, which 
nature had taught her to spread for the covering of her- 
self and little ones, and in this she was happy. Sd- 
eoce had never taught her how to construct a mahogo- 
ny cndle, after the most approved and elegant rules of 
mechanism; but nature had dictated to her a cheap and 
easy substitute, whoae gentle vibcatiQna no labored art 
can easily imitate. Nature! howboundleesherrssour- 
ces— how simple her plans ! With uiiat intuitive wis- 
dom she conducts the bee, in the construction of her 
hexagonal cell, or the beaver in the building of his dam. 
Of all othera, females ibould be the fondeat admirers 
and imitators of nature^ because nature has been most 
partial in her beatowments upon them* 

I next came to the Kankakee river, 13 milea south- 
east of Laporte. If I should say this is one of the 
most remarkable stresins in the world, perhaps I shouU 
not greatly err. The design of nature in placing it 
here seems to have been to show the traveler, that 
among all the curious and rare objects he had aeen in 
this romantic countiy, there remained yet thi^ more re- 
markable than all the real. It ia about aOOyaida wide 
where I croaeed it, and yet atrango to tell, the unappris- 
ed traveler, when at the distanee of one hundred yards 
from its edge, would searee disoover it; but rather sup- 
pose himself approaching the smooth, green snriaoe of 
a manh prairie. Surely the deceitful mirqge vrhich 
tfBirt«>!"«« die eye of the thiraty traveler over the deearte 
of Arabia, was never more deceptive than this. While 
the one ghres promise of water to the eident hopes of 
the tmveler, whereas there is naught but arid rocks and 
burning sand, the odier gives promise of solid earth, 
while a river of waters is concealed. The Kankakee 
has no elevation of banks whatever; nor coukl I dia- 
cover the atighteat motion of current Almost the whole 
surfiice is covered with a kind of watB^•weed, or lily, 
which ahoota up from the bottom a long spiral stem, 
and on the sur&oe of the water puts fiirth a broad iat 
lea^ from 30 to 40 inches in eireumferenoe. Theae 
leavosfoim one continued and unhn^en green, aheet 
upon the face of the river, ao aa nearly to obscure it 
from the eye. The whole atraam looka like a ''atag- 
nant lake of aaphaltic waten,*' and seems to admonish 
you that the curre of God is upon it J. C. 8. 
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It is believed that Ni4M)leon Buonaparte slaughtered 
more than two millions of men. What a dread ac- 
count must he render at the last day ! 



*< How vast end andleai the rssnlts which flow^* 
Like ocean-Udes of hsi yin e ss or woe; 
From things so trivial to the human eye, 
That few 'mong myriads can the cause descry ; 
From which the fete of nations may arisSi 
Or wsod'rlng hosts he gathered to the skies. 
But God ordains, ezperieDce teaches thlSi 
Each minute cause the gemi of boundless bliss." 

BXCOBDS. 

Tei son was not high in the heavens; only some 
of the loftiest hills in their highest altitodee had yet 
cau^t its first bright beams. Morning's gray still hung 
like a curtain of gauze over a oonaidemble portion of 
the fiur county of Leicestershire. Day*s bright regent 
marched on with majestic strides, until the kifty hill of 
Baidon looked as if encircled by a vest of in; while 
the dewy exhalations which hung thick upon the haw^ 
thorn hedges, appeered, as they glittered in its speery 
rays, like strings of peaxla or diamonds, affixed Aere 
by ftiiy hands, to give unearthly beauty and magic 
richness to the scene. No inroads had as yet been 
made upon the empire of silence by the busy hunts- 
men, the lowing of cattle, or the bleating of sheep--ali 
was profound stillneaa^ aa i^mui the fint meming of 
craatioiiy when God aaid, *<Let there be light, and there 
waa light," ai|d while aa yet no creature hnathad tba 
breath of lifia. 

The dock in the tower of the church of Melton 
Mowbray atruck five, aending forth, from ita Gothic do- 
vatioa, a deep aonnd whiflh lawerfaantad thmufl^the 
still counixy* asid paaaed firam valley to valley, as ia 
mock raaponaa. All was again solemB ri hn c e - w heiH 
suddenly a loud **hallo"— and Iho ay of a paek of 
hounds floated upon the faraatit of moot, and aeemed 
at onoe to break the magic apeU. Theezhileratinghoin 
called the huntsmen to the field, andpreaantly, neariy 
a eoore of handaosM aleeda, bearing, as if unconscious 
of the weight, their anxious ridera, anoitad for theehaae, 
and, daahing across the country^ throng Holy, SUeby, 
and WoodhousB^ directed their way towards Chan^ 
wood Forest. 

The objeet of their pursuit was soon disooversd; a 
beautifrd male foiz vras unearthed. The yelping of the 
dogs, and the ay of the huntauian, soon made the in** 
foraatien general, and thoee vrho before vrere fiur in 
the rear, in a moment came up with their foUowaL The 
wily animal, for awhile, however^ contrived to elude 
the vigilenoe of both men and doga, and when it again 
broke cover, it was ssen at a considerable distance in 
the countiy. In that directien, overleaping every im- 
pediment, horaea and hounds bounded. One horseman 
for oul-rode his rompepions. His snorting stsed, mfh 
eais erect, and distended nostrib, heeded neither bridle 
nor fait The description furnished by Virgil* .of the 
war-horae» which is translatad with ao mndi spirit by 
Diyden, aeemed in partto be realiaed hem. 

**The fieiy cemBr» when he haaw from far 
The sprightly trumpetSi and U)e shoets of 
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PriekB up bli ean, and trembltiig with delight, 
ShifU pace, and paws, and hopes the promif 'd fight. 
On hifl right i^ioulder hii thick mane reclin'd, 
Rufflee at speed, and dances in the wind. 
His horny hoofs are jettj black and fx>und ; 
His chine is double; staffing with a bound, 
He turns the tuif, and shakes the solid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow ; 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe." 

He who bestrode the animal was a fine hoiaeman of 
aboat five-and-twenty ; elegant in peraon, and of a con- 
nection, such as prided itself upon its ability to trace 
an uncontaminated descent, if not finom royal blood, at 
least from some of the most noble and heroic, from the 
time of the Norman conquest. His companions pres- 
sed bard after him, and envied his speed. His triumph 
appeared nearly complete. Reynard already lost ground ; 
the dogs were close upon his haunches; more than 
once the hunted animal had looked round — ** grinned 
horribly " at his cruel pursuers, and again fled for his 
life. 

At this eventful moment, the for&>feet of the horse, 
sunk into a deep hole, which had been overgrown with 
weeds and rushes — ^he stumbled and fell, while his rider 
was hurled with incredible violence against a large oak 
a few yards' distance. His heart 

** Heav'd but one groan, and was for aver still." 

** Beaudeik is unhorsed " — ^buist at once from a dozen 
lips, and instant aid was fendered him; but, alas! it 
was too late— his career was ended. He had been sum- 
moned, thus unexpectedly, to render his aecoimt at the 
tribunal of God, for the deeds done in the body. 

With all possible dispatch, he was conveyed to Hu- 
deseote, and medical assistance pioeuied, when it was 
discovered that hie head had beoi draadfuUy fractured, 
and that his neck was dislocated by the &I1, so that, 
whatever human assistance could have been supposed 
available, even on the spot on which he fell, all would 
have been in vain. 

As the distance from Hnclesoote to Leiosster is only 
eleven miles, no surprise can be excited from the &ct, 
that two hours had not elapsed after the accident, before 
the intelligence had spread through a large number of 
&milies in the town. Poor Beauclerk was highly and 
deservedly respected. He wanted but one thing, it was 
said by many— but wanting that, he wanted every thing, 
to render him all that a human being could desire to 
be— >nxLiet09 ! That, indeed, he had not He was 
a fashionable of the day, without either the ridiculous- 
ness of the dandy, or the looee profanity of the profes- 
sed gallant. His correct views of true gentility pre- 
served him from the one, while his natural habits induced 
a repugnance to the low and degrading vices which are 
bedizened with the ejuthets of gallantry and spirit. 
Perhaps it might be said, that a misconception of the 
nature of religion, judging of it only by ihe imprudent 
conduct of some of its unholy professors, and not from 
the statute book of truth itself led him to be more in- 
different to its paramount claims, and inconceivable im- 
portance, than he otherwise might have been. 

The sigh of regret, and the tear of sorrow, burst from 
• 1 



the hearts and fell from the eyes of many, as the ti- 
dings reached them, that the young and amiable Wal- 
mer Beauelerk was killed. But there was one femily 
to which the busy report soon reached, to describe the 
grief of which, would require langinige such ashasnot 
yet been employed by human tongue. It vras freaxj 
itself and fien^ in its climax; it assumed a wildneas 
of the most desolating order— and there was owb of 
that femily, who heard the tidings as though she heard 
them noL A stupor at first fiutened upon her finely 
cultivated mind, as if the fountain of consdousDess 
waa suddenly dried up^ She sat unmoved where first 
the information had reached her. 

**Pale, as a marble statue pale," 
until the tide of powerful feeling, rushing with impetu- 
ous and devastating violence through her stricken heart, 
she raved aloud, demanding with maniacal cry, her oton, 
her dear, dear Beauclerk, and then sunk awhile into 
the arms of unconsciousness by continued swooningSL 

This was the lovely — ^the betrothed G^rgiana. The 
day of the espousals of Beauclerk and heivelf had al- 
ready been fixed. The bridal attire was prepared, cards 
of invitation to an extensive chrcle had been dispatdi- 
ed— one week and a few days, only, intervened betwixt 
the Bolemnixation of the rite, which the town stood on 
the tip-toe of desire to ^tness. On the morning of the 
present day, G^rgiana had rode on a visit to the seat of 
Lord W , a near relation, where Beauclerk waa 

to have joined her in the evening at a splendid ball. 

The day was fast declining, and busy preparation 
was making for 

"Mad revelry's own reign— the waste of thne. 
The idle romp, and sacrifice of health," 

when the crushing intelligence reached the ears of the 
ftscinating fidr one. As soon as she had so fer recov- 
ered from her swooning, as to express her vrisfaes, she 
insisted upon being instantiy assisted to her carriage, 
and driven home. Every means resorted to, to induce 
her to change her mind, was to no purpose; her deter- 
mination was fixed, therefore complied with. Lord 
W himself accompanied her to her fether's, and, 

with all the soothing expressions of friendship, strove 
to calm the alarming paroxysm of her agony— -but 

*' Who can minister to a mind dlsees'd. 
Or pluck from memory a rooted sorrow 1" 

Week after week passed away, and each succeeding 
period left the widowed Georgiana — for so in heart she 
felt she w aa as it found her, a prey to consuming sor- 
row. Health no longer gamboled on her cheek; her 
pointed and ready wit no longer threw around its fasci- 
nations, or dealt out its sarcastic repartees ; nor did her 
form, beautiful as if intended for a model of synunetiy 
itself, grace the ball-room, or pass down the mazy dance. 
Her mind had retired into itself| and, during the hours 
of soUtaiy and lonely seclusion, she had made discov- 
eries, which never could have been conceived of, amidst 
the fashionable groups from which she had butrecentiy 
been separated. The sorrow under which she labored, 
had not merely given her a transient disrelish for the 
enjoyments of parties, routs, and revels, but appeared 
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to havo brokfln up h«r Toy power of participating in 
•lush ODJoymenla. Some alanning, yet indistinct oon- 
ceplionfl of her moral eharactet , thraw her mind into 
« state of inconoeivable amdety. She stiOTe to torn 
&om the imwelooine impreanon, but it pniwied her, or 
lathar ihe bore in her own person the positive evidence 
of her depravity ; her conscaenoe had been roused from 
its torpidity, and now dammered in accents of condem- 
nation against the things which she had formerly allow- 
ed. A course of amendment was proposed in her own 
mind, and, under secret purposes of renouncing the 
world, in its <' pomps and vanities," she soothed her- 
self awhile into the belief, that her future conduct 
should make reparation for her former errors. 

Leicester was at this period favored with the minis* 
tiy of the eminent Mr. Robinson, whose piety, zeal, 
and ministerial qualifications have seldom been exceed- 
ed. The church in which Mr. Robinson dispensed the 
word of life, (St Mary's,) was that in which Geor- 
giana and her friends held their family pew; and to it, 
when they did visit the ichurch, they went Of the 
enthusiastic views of Mr. Robinson, they did not highly 
approve; but then, his character was unimpeachable, 
and seemed as an impregnable bulwark against any at- 
tack which even the foes of truth might feel disposed 
to make. They did indeed, not infrequently, in the 
fiMhionable circles which they visited, deplore most pa- 
thetically that the Church of England should have 
veithin her peaceful borders, some of those fimatical 
distarbers of quiet order, who, like the unauthorized 
teachets of dissent should feel anxious to turn the world 
upside down; as however they hoped that the activity 
of some of their mitred-beaded defenders of the faith 
would stop the alarming pro g re s s of evil, they bore 
what diey then had not the ability to remedy. 

The first place to which Geoigiana repaired afier her 
partial convalescence was to St Mary's. The seat 
which on former occasions she had filled, she again oc- 
cupied; but now the listless attitudes, and the irrever- 
ent gaze, the results of a spirit unimpressed and unen- 
gaged, no longer characterized her. She saw, she feU, 
a beauty and a majesty in worship, till then unknovm. 
The sentiment of Jacob at Bethel, possessed her : « How 
dreadful is this place ! this is none other but the house 
of God, and this is the gate of heaven.*' Her soul 
seemed absorbed in the solemnities of the service. She 
listened with all the docile simplicity of a child to re- 
ceive instruction, and whUe the venerable messenger of 
truth expatiated on afflictions, and the happy results 
which sometimes follow &eir endurance, Goorgiana 
conceived his eye rested exclusively upon herself, and 
that some officious fnendhad fumidied him with a 
statement of her peculiar case; but by what process a 
knowledge of the feelings of her mind had been attam- 
ed to by him, she vras at a loss to divine. Still more 
deeply impressed with the importance of piety, she re- 
turned to her closet, and by the word of God, and pray- 
er, sought the direction of Infallibility itself. 

Time continued in its unceasing flight to pass on. 
w had for months regularly attended at the 



house of God, to the no small mortifieation of her al^ 
fectionate, but mistaken friends. Still no acquaintance 
had been formed betwixt herself and Mr. Robinson. 
Ho had never been invited to her fiither's house, and, 
as she had ceased to visit altogether, she bad not as yet 
met with him. At length, however, the pleasure wrhich 
she had often wished to enjoy was afibrded her, by an 
intimate acquaintance and an unchanging friendship 
vnth the reverend gentleman. Passing the parsonage- 
house one Sabbath, between the services, Georgiana 
observed him standing at the door. A polite recogni- 
tion took place, followed by a kind invitation from Mr. 
Robinson to enter his house. The invitation was meet 
cheeriully accepted by her, and a conversation commen- 
ced of an order most likely to interest and benefit her 
mind. Mr. Robinson had for a consideTable time ol>> 
served her regular attendance at his church, and her 
devout deportment whUe there, but, until this period, 
was an entire stranger to the peculiar ciremnstances 
which had led to such pleasing results. 

Hitherto the path of Georgiana had been compara- 
tively smooth; but the declaration of Him whom she 
had detezmined to follow alike « through evil and good 
report," could not be avoided by actual experience: ^'If 
any man will live godly in Christ Jesus, he shall sufier 
persecution." And, «a man's foes shall be those of 
his own house." Some of her late friends derided her 
fimatical notions, some pitied her weakness, and not a 
few settled it in their minds, that the disappointment 
she had met with had affected her mental powers, and 
that if she had not a devil, she wasat least mad. Even 
to her most endeared relations, she appeared as one 
little better than a stranger; still she continued ''stead- 
ftst, and unmovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord." 

Two yean had nm off the wheel of time, when the 
Rev. Mr. C , the pious and intelligent cunte of 

Mr. Robinson, who had for some months previoudy, 
offered himself, among several othera dignified for title, 
rank, and fiirtone, for the affections of Georgiana, re- 
ceived her hand at the altar. The dazzle of woildly 
pomp and influence had ceased to affect her, and she 
chose rather to be the wife of a country curate now, 
than to figure as she might have done, the admiration 
and the envy of tfa^ gay and the beautiful, as the lady 
of some half-witted or profligate honorable. Eminent- 
ly calculated, by her piety and cultivated mind, for the 
important situation which she now filled, she soon be- 
came, by her prudent and persevering zeal, her amiable 
and unassuming spirit, a pattern of good works to those 
among whom she moved. 

Shortly after their union, the afiectionate pair re- 
moved from Leicester, to a short distance from Notting- 
ham. Sir Thomas Parkins having presented Mr. 
C with the living of Bunny. 

In the vicinity of the splendid mansion of Sir Thomas 
stood the more humble dwelling of the Reverend Mr. 

C . They had not long taken up their residence 

in their new parish, before a polite, but pressing caid 
of invitation was received by them, from the baronet 

1 
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«b4 hifl le4y» to meet a ptrty at tlw IwU to dinnery on 
•Q appointed day. Sexuitive to exotM, tha intoreitmg 
]^fig. c , fearing lait tluo dutiea of her itatHHi 

might be broken in upon by each aflqnaintimce, and 
dneading the poenbiUty too, of again Ming attached 
lo pertiea and ponuits which the had firom principle 
given up, and which ahe now &lt ahe ought to decline, 
ahe proaaed Mr. C to excuae himaelf from ao- 

oepting the kind invitation which Sir Thomaa had ao 
kindly aent them. 

Ingenioua as the excuae might have been which the 
Rev. gentleman tendered, it waa not deemed coneloaive 
by hia friendly patron. Before the day had arrived, 
Mra. C waa auxpriaed in the midat of her do- 

meatic airangementa, by a viait, aon^ eatmoni, from 
Lady Parkina heraelf, who, with all the good-natured 
ftmiliarity of good breeding, jocoeely informed her that 
ahe waa aware her acknowledgmenta were due to Mrs* 
C for her pleasant morning ride, for had ahe not 

by her witchery influenced the mind of Mr. C- 



the excuse which he had tendered to Sir Thomaa would 
not have been made, and so her ride would not have 
been called for; she had however called to aay, that no 
excuaea which the ready mind of Mrs. C might 
fumish, would aatisfy either heraelf or Sir Thomaa. 
^In abort,** added the smiling lady, <*8ir Thomaa has 
charged me to aay, you must fovor us with your com- 
pany nokns wderu** In vain did Mrs. C urge 

her incapacity to mix again with partiea, it waa reaaon- 
ing which Lady Parkins did not understand. In vain 
did rile plead the want of dreasea which would comport 
with her ladyahip'a splendid drawing-room, and eape- 
dally the singular notoriety ahe should posaeaa, from 
her plain and unomamented cap. 

Lady Parkina had no eara for any thing which did 
not accord with her wishea, and eveiy moment*a hesi* 
tancy to comply with her deairea only tended to aug^ 
ment them. After more than half an hour's contro- 
versy on the subject in question, her ladyahip moat 

affectionately prened the hand of Mra. C , and 

aa ahe stepped into hei carriage, nodded a frmiliar ^ good 
day,*' and touching her amiling lipa with her fingers, 
called out, aa the vehicle moved off— ^* We ahall aee 
you on Thunday." 

Two days after this visit, on the return of Mr. and 
Mrs. C from an evening'a walk, which they 

had taken, to aee and converse with an invalid in an 
adjoining village; the aervant informed Mrs. C 



that a box directed to herself had been left by one of 
Lady Parkina* aervanta. On its being opened, a splen- 
did dress cap, accompanied by a polite note from Lady 
Parkina, requeating the &vor of her acceptance of it, 
were diacovered. Mn. C saw instantly the in- 
vincible determination of her ladyship, that she should 
accept the invitadon, and folt aa if good mannera would 
not permit her longer to oppose. Still she folt a meas- 
ure of regret beyond what ahe could even account for; 
and notwithstanding the affectionate raillery of Mr. 
C upon the sulject, a sleepleaa night andanun- 
eaay day preceded the dreaded visit 
1 



Tba appointed moning anivad; and on mafhing 
the.hall, Mr* and Mra. C were introduced to a 

Ifurge and ftahianahle company, many of whom, hanog 
heard of the aooompUahmenta of Mra. C - ■ ^ \ 



anxious to meet bar. The yoong and theaged, Uuriaiw 
ed alike upon her all the attentiona vcbich efen oBty 
of aupeiior attriictions either of penon or parts will not 
aometimea foil to produoe. It waa npwaida of two 
yean and a half aince ahe had mixed in apolita oiida; 
yet the charma of elegant mannera and the attnctioDa 
of oocaaional intellectual convene won upon har inaen* 
aibly, and with a degree of unconacionaneaa ahe became 
one of the party, or folt aa if ahe breathed in her own 
atmosphere. Her oonveraational powen wore of a an* 
perior Older, and now the employment of them waa 
courted. Her opinion waa constantly requested, and 
her decifiiona listened to with well-bred deference. The 
occasional, and indeed frequent pleaaantiy of Sir ThD> 
maa and hia amiaUe lady, enlivened the party, and 
Mra. C felt a portion of gratification. 

Many circumatancea frequently unite to produce i^ 
suits which were not previously contemplated. So it 
was on the present occaaion, and theae tended greatly 

to produce the eaae which Mra. C enj<^ed. Har 

high aenae of courteay, and attention to polite behaTioi* 
made her foel, that aa a gueat of Sir Thomaa, it wonld 
be a breach of good mannen to be leaerved and una^ 
foble at hia table. In addition to this, she had takaa 
her seat at dinner by the side of a moatfoaonating and 
well-informed gentleman, a captain in the Eaat India 
service. Blended with the usual finnkneaa of a British 
aaibr, and the attractiona of a handsome penon, ho 
posaeaaed a winning addreae, a voice whose tonea bo 
knew wen how to modulate ao aa to produce efied^ anl 
a disposition highly tinctured with gallantij. Liko 
Beademona listening to the MooT*a narrative of hatd- 
ahipa by *<flood and field," ahe attended to hia touching 
or aprightly accounta of the aervice and aoenea through 
which he had paaaed. 

Earlier than the usual hour in the evming, the camp* 
pany moved to a spacioua and auperbly lighted ball- 
room. Thither the captain eacorted Mra. C n 

The music struck up in *< soul-subduing sounds;*' The 
polite son of Neptune requested and obtained the hand 
of Mrs. C as his partner, and immediately with 

this acoomplisbed lady led off the dance ! Scarcely 
had Mra. C reached the bottom of the room, be- 

fore an overwhelming conviction, amounting ahnoat to 
distraction, seized her mind, in reference to the impro* 
priety of her conduct. The struggle now waa rfiort; 
she no longer meditated what course to take; tke at- 
tended no longer to the eophistiy of a foUen human na- 
ture; but instantly, scarcely knowing what she did, 
left the apartment, and hurried towards her quiet dwel- 
ling. The moon shone brightly aa ahe quitted the haU, 
and, with a mind agonised and yet prayerful, aho paa- 
aed on alone, nor halted until ahe found the doon of 
her own welcome recluae abut upon her. 

The departure of Mrs. C waa not immodtate- 

ly diacovorod; but when it waa, an alarming aonailiffln 
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Bpraad through the party. Inqmrifis Tf eie instantly set 
on foot ooneeming her. No one had aben her leave 
the room, and even &e captain, at the moment of her 
exit, having tamed to exchange a word with a gentle- 
man near him, eould neither give information o^ nor 
aoeoont for her aiidden departure. Infonnation, how- 
ever, firom a servant, soon prodnced order. Mrs. 
C had met her as she harried from the hall, and 

oomjdained of sadden indisposition, and intimating her 
ftor of distorting ^e company, she had oonoeived it 
most proper to retam home, bat at the same time ob- 
jected to the tendered services of the servant The 
dance was resumed with all the spirit which the devo- 
tees of so unintellectoal an employ conld display, while 

Mr. C hasted home to join his beloved Georgi- 

ana. Here an understanding soon took place, while 
the positive determination of Mrs. C was made> 

never again, on any pretense, to mingle with the iash- 
ionable world. 

A few yean after this^ Sir Thomas Parkins was 
rather suddenly sunmioned to the worid of spirits, and 
his widow, who had ever cherished the most affection- 
ate regards towards Mrs. C— — , feeling the loneli- 
ness of her situation, deteimined to break up her estab- 
lishment, and, if possible, more fully to enjoy the society 
df Mrs. C In order to accomplish this, she 

made a proposal of the most handsome kind, that she 
might reside with her friends at the rectoiy. This was 
anew trial for the amiable woman. She knew the 
cpirit and habits of Lady Paikins, and trembled lest 
0uch a connection might have an un&vorable influence 
over her own mind. After considerable conversation 
and prayer for direction, arrangements were made for 
the propoaed change in their establishment, and her la- 
dyship became a resident beneath thdr humble roofl 

The influence of practical piety soon displayed itself 
in the conduct of Lady Parkins. The spirit of the 
pious Mrs. C was caught by her; light was fol- 

lowed by conviction; and conviction led to the diligent 
search afler, and speedy possession of, that grace which 
renews the heart, and sanctifies the soul. Humility 
and devotedness to the interests of religion, and not of 
party, were now the principal characteristics of Lady 
Parkins. Not only by proxy, but in person, she strove 
to do good ; and hence she became herself a Sabbath 
school teacher, in a village some distance from Bunny ; 
and in order to devote all her time to this «work of 
ftith and labor of love," not unfrequently did she eat 
her dinner in the school-room, and then resume her in- 
structions to the children of the poor. 

The inhabitants of the rectory were a happy, useful 
trio. They copied the example and emulated the spirit 
of Him, who "went about doing good.*^ Often did 
Mrs. G— — admiringly survey the mysterious work- 
ings of the providence of God ; and while, with her 
betoved husband and Lady Parkins, she contemplated 
the wonderful results which had flowed from the pre- 
matara death of her lamented Beauclexk, subscribe to 
the aoUime aphoriam of the Psalmist, '*Clovda and 
■le nmnd about him, Ttghteoaaneas-and judg- 



ment are the habitation of his throne** — ^while 

Oowper eaeh of the party sang» 

*Long unaffllcted, undlsmay'd 
In ploasore^ paUi 1 8tny*d ; 
Tboa mad'st me feel thy r.hast,enlin rod, 
And straii^t I tnrnM unto my Ood. 

Wiiat though U pieic'd my lainting heart, 
I bleai'd ihe hand thai caiu'd the smart; 
He taught iny tears awhile to flow, 
Bat savM ma from eternal woe." 

London Impetial Magimne, 
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NATURE AN INSTRUCTOR. 



•^ In nature's vcdume wise, 



The inwged truth I read." 

Natttbb is full of instructive leosons. To the mind 
that is attentive to heed her voice, she talks of Ood, and 
teadies bis ways to man. 

The morning sun, rising in the glory of hia strength 
and majesty, announcea his wisdom and faithfulness. 
The moon at eventide, speaks in gentler tones of the 
love and kindness of her Creator. The twinkling stars, 
fixed and changeleaa, shine on from age to age, telling 
us of the pure, bright, and enduring glory of Him, who 
lighted up their brilliant lustre, to bear witness to his 
praise. The gentle dews come silently down at night, 
to teach man how sweetly by a silent, unostentatious 
influence, he may scatter blessings all around him, ma- 
king glad many a heart which the chill blast of adver- 
sity had well-nigh blighted. 

The little flowers bloom, and tell us of the thousand 
little tokens we may scatter about us as prooft of inter- 
est and afiection. 

Day succeeds night, and night day ; the seasons go 
and come, to impress upon man the truth that time is 
passing rapidly along, and bearing him upon his lestr 
less bosom to the ocean of eternity. 

The cold winds of autumn tell us that adversity is 
the common lot of man, and warn us to prepare for 
coming winter and death — though with the sweet as- 
surance, that spring will soon reanimate with new life 
and vigor, all that the stem, ruthless hand of winter 
hath laid low. So we are taught once and again, that 
though death may claim us as his trophies, and lay our 
bodies in the tomb; yet the spring, *< which throws 
light on the grave,*' shall ere long awaken us from that 
long, dreamless sleep, and then mortality shall put on 
that immortal bloom, which no scorehing ray of sum- 
mer, or biting frost of autumn, or dreary blast of win-* 
ter, shall ever be able either to wither or destroy. 

M. W. L. 



MsicoBT is the friend of vrit, hot the treacherooe 
ally of indention: and there are many books that owe 
their success to two things, the good memory of those 
who write them, and the bad memory of those who 
read them. 

1 
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Mbs8xab*8 Kuiodou. a Poem in tutelve book» By Agnet 
BultMT.—Se^tnl yean have elapwd since this poem wu ten- 
ed from the American preai. It liae not circulated extensiyelj 
In the west. Ite merit claims attention from those who are in- 
terested in the theme. It cannot be ranked with the writings 
of Milton, but it certainly will suffer nothing bj comparison 
with the efftasions of the best living poets. It contains many 
fine passages, among which is the following description of Saul 
InTOkingthe witch of Endor: 

**It was a fearful night, when fell despair 
Drew from Oilboa, and his captains there, 
The guilty, gloomy king, to tempt the path 
From mortal step debarr'd : Heaven frown'd in wrath, 
Nor moon, nor twinkling star, its radiance lent. 
To guide the silent ttBTelers, as they went 
Down the deep glen by Endorse mountain wood, 
To seek the demon's haunt, 'midst rocks that stood 
Frowning precipitous, beneath the ground 
Where cavem'd vaults repeat unearthly sound, 
Where wizard spells, and incantations dread. 
And howling mormura o'er the buried dead 
Break not on mortal ears ; nor mortal sight 
Scans the dire deeds of those who hate the light. 
Here, in this wild and rueful haunt conceal'd. 
The Pythoness unhallow'd things reveard ; 
And here, the king from her demoniac art, 
Sought knowledge Heaven vouchsafed not to impaxt. 
Shame seeks concealment, sin affects disguise; 
No kingly guest before the searching eyes 
Of hell's distorted instrument appear'd, 
Tet guilt, suspicious, still the stranger fear'd. 
'Peace to thy terrors!' Saul Impatient cries, 
'Bid holy Samuel from his slumbers rise.' 
He said : a Reverend, mantled form arose; 
The prophet roused him from his deep repose ; 
The startled necromancer backward drew, 
But Saul the venerable stranger knew. 
He knew, and prostrate in his presence fell: 
Can quivering lip the strange convulsion tell ? 
The tempest of contending thoughts that broke 
O'er his rack'd bosom, while the vision spoke? 

'Why has thy rashness ventured to intrude 
On Hades' quiet realm of solitude? 
Why hast thou brought me up V 

'In sore distress 
I crave thy succor, who vrast wont to bless. 
Philistine foes, in fearful force array'd. 
Approach the camp, and God denies me aid : 
To thee, my only hope, my last resource, 
I flee for succor— O direct my course 1' 

'Whom God fomkes, his prophets cannot save. 
Why hast thou brought me from the quiet grave 7 
Yet stay; for God o'errulea infernal power. 
No demon governs in this solemn hour. 
Too late, behold fulfill'd Jehovah's word, 
From me, his messenger in Oilgal heard, 
Dishonor'd then by thy perverseness, now 
The diadem he daahea from thy brow, 
Wrenches the sceptre from thy faithless hand, 
And gives to Jesse's son thy forfeit land. 
Yet, listen, for still deeper sounds I bear- 
Devoted Israel shall thy judgments share; 
To-morrow, vanquish'd in inglorious fight, 
Philistine foes shall put thy hosts to flight, 
And thou, to-morrow, with thy sons, shalt be 
Among the quiet dead at rest with me.' 

It pass'd : as flash to flash succeeds, when bright 
Destructive lightnings gild the gloom of night. 
So Saul, with startled ear, with bursting heart. 
Heard those stem tidings : eager to depart, 
Suspended life in quivering balance hung, 
Fear chill'd his bosom, anguish bound his tongue. 
FmuB toihs earth in strengthless swoon ha fell." 
1 
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Thb Third Amnual Cataloovb op thb Oaxlavd Fb- 
MALa SunHAET presents that excellent institution as In a 
flourishing state. During the session the whole number of pu- 
pils was 101. 

The Seminary is furnished with a pair of Globes, an Electri- 
cal Machine, an Air Pump, a Galvanic Battery, a set of Me- 
chanical towers, a number of flasks and retorts for chemical 
experiments, and several large Maps. It is under the best oS 
teachers, whose names are as follows : Rev. Joseph M'Dowell 
Mauhews, Principal ; Miss Ann E. Shields, Primaiy Depait- 
ment and Mental Philosophy ; Miss Joann Walltn, Teacher of 
Rhetoric, French, Drawing, ftc.; Miss E. L. M'Coy, Teacher 
of Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, kc ; Mrs. M. C. M'Rey- 
nolds. Teacher of Instrumental Music. Miss Wilson and Mte 
Hibben, Assistant Pupils. 

The following extracts from notices contained in the Gat*- 
logue, are for the information of parents and guardians. 

" The Oakland Female Seminary is situated at Hillsborough, 
Ohio, a village containing a population of about a thousand, 
and one of the most healthy situations in the western country. 
Fever and ague is never known here, and bilious fever veiy 
rarely. There is a Methodist and a Presbyterian church in tto 
place, in each of which there is preaching almost every Sab* 
bath. Pupils of the Seminary can attend either, according to 
the wishes of their parents. Hillsborough is situated between 
Cincinnati and ChiUicothe, 66 miles from the former and 36 
from the latter place. The stage passes both ways three times 
a week. 

*' The Oakland Seminary is wholly under the control of the 
Principal. The property and apparatus belong to him, and he 
is responsible for the government of the schsel, His assistants 
are competent and experienced, and he aims at giving thoroi^h 
instruction in all the branches taught in the institution. He 
believes it is better to have a thorough knowledge of a few 
branches, than an imperfect acquaintance with) many. He 
also feels great solicitude for the moral and religious improve- 
ment of his pupils. To cultivate the intellect without improv- 
ing the heart, is useless or woree than useless. Religious exer- 
cises are daily attended to in the school, and the pupils are di- 
rected to that Savior, tlirough whose grace alone the heart can 
be renewed. The Principal is entirely satisfied from his own 
experience that religious instruction may be given without in- 
teiifering with sectarian opinions. He has had pupils of the 
different religious denominations, and lias had the pleasure of en- 
couraging them in the path of Christian duty, without attempt- 
ing or desiring to detach them from the people of their choice. 

** Library and Muaeum.'—k library and cabinet of cnriositiee 
have been commenced by the pupils In the Seminary. In the 
library they have 70 or 80 volumes of well selected books, and 
in Uie cabinet a number of shells and minerals. No novel or 
romance is to be admitted into the collection of books. Any 
pupil in the Seminary or any lady in Hillsborough or the vi^n* 
ity, may become a member of the association, and be entitled 
to the use of the library, by the pajrment of one dollar either 
in cash or books, to be valued and approved by the board of 
managers." 

To CoRnnaFOHDBNTS.— Several communications appear in 
this number, which would have been inserted earlier, bat from 
circumstances. We were under the necessity of preparing the 
stereotype plates ibr the two preceding numbers much earlier 
than usual, from the necessity laid upon us to be absent several 
weeks at some of the conferences. Our absence is also our 
apology for the appearance of borrowed mauer in iha present 
number. We trust, however, that our readers will not com- 
plain. When we can introduce such /acts ss appear in the 
" Huntsman's Death," we are sure that many of them will be 
gratified at our borrowing an article now and then from a Ett' 
ropean periodical. The article^ "Laws of Nature," is well 
written, and we shall be thankful for added favors fiom the 
same source. We trust our correspondents will be prompt. In 
regard to the appearance of their names at the head of their ar- 
ticles, we do not insist upon it. We only claim that thek 
names be in our possession. 
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EDUCATION.* 

Sr E. THOMSOir. 

Education should be what its name imports. It is 
derived from two words — e and duco, which signify 
to lead out; and it means development. There is a 
veiy great error prevalent on this subject. Were we 
to consult the general opinion of parents, tutors, and 
pupils, we should suppose that education was the very 
reverse of development When a parent directs his 
teacher in the education of his children, he informs him 
that he wishes them to have so much knowledge com- 
municated, say of grammar, arithmetic, Latin, &c 
He sends his child to school as he does to the merchant, 
to get so much, as though knowledge, like cbtk, could 
be measured by yard-sticks. The schoolmaster gener- 
ally provides himself with a stock of the saleable 
branches of education, and prepares to supply all orders 
in his line. He regards his scholars as the druggist 
does his phials. He takes their minds one by one, and 
pours in, pours in, from his larger vessel, of the re- 
quired material, as though it were oil, and carefully 
corks it up, fearing lest the least motion should spill 
the precious article. The parent upon receiving his 
child acts upon the same principle, and examines the 
child's head to see if it be fuS. The poor child, too, 
always thinks of education as of a process of filling 
up. He goes into the school-room as he would go 
into prison, expecting to have his mind confined, and 
handled, and filled up, and shook down. Now the 
truth is that education is foUowing out nature, instead 
of confining and crossing her. It consists in leading 
out the mind. The school-room should be an enchants 
ed spot, and the child should enter it as the candidate 
for the prize entered into the Olympic games, or as the 
Indian engages in the gigantic pastimes of the wilder- 
ness. It is the arena for mental sport and mental 
struggle, with a view to mental development An an- 
cient teacher, Leucippus, understood the principle, 
when he directed the pictures of joy and gladness to 
be hung around his school-room. I am aware that 
much useful knowledge is conmiunicated in the haUs 
of science. There is no branch of science which does 
not contribute its share of valuable fiusts. The ort£t- 
nary branches of English education derive their chief 
value from their being available to the practical purpo- 
ses of Ufe; but in reference to most branches of knowl- 
edge, the primary object is the development, discipline, 
and strength of the intellectual powers. This princi- 
ple will enable us to determine the question so much 
agitated in our own day in relation to the necessity of 
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the classics and mathematics. I know that the demand 
of the age is for practical knowledge. We are becom- 
ing exclusively utilitarian. We cultivate a contempt 
for every thing which has not a practical application. • 
The writings of several eminent men in this country 
and in Europe, have contributed largely to give this 
direction to public sentiment The general inquiry 
among parents is, what will enable my son to make ^ 
money 1 Under the influence of a Carthagentan avsr 
rice, the process of reasoning seems to be getting out 
of vogue. There is scarce any promiscuous assemldy 
who can listen, for an hour, to a connected chain of 
thought The only mental operations for which our 
age seems to be fitted, are arithmetical calculations, and 
the memoiy of &cts. It is not surprising that the clas- 
sics and mathematics are sinking into neglect 

There are reasons why they should be studied inde- 
pendent of their power to train the mind. The latter 
are indispensable to the investigation of important pro- 
blems in the natural sciences; and the former are ser- 
viceable by explaining the general principles of gram- 
mar, enabling the student to drink the waters of the 
purest fountains of classic literature, uncorrupted by 
translation, and giving him clearness and copiousness 
of language; but the great advantage consists in the 
exercise of abstraction, attention, and memory. If we 
overlook all minor advantages, and regard the classics 
and mathematics as instruments of mental training 
merely, and if we insist that practical benefits alone 
should be regarded in the education of the young, yet 
may we show that they are important When the 
physidan bids his dyspeptic patient to go to some dis- 
tant spring, whose waters are falsely supposed to be 
medicated, does he act unwisely 1 What though the 
invalid obtains no medicine by his journey, may he not 
be benefited] The change of habits, of air, of scene- 
ry, of thought, of diet, and the healthful exercise of 
body, may co-operate to produce a cure of his lothsome 
malady, and confer upon him the highest blessings, 
viz., a cheerful mind, and a sound and vigorous body. 
Is it affirmed that a man derives no valuable fact from 
the study of classics and mathematics 1 For the sake 
of argument we grant it; but then we declare that he 
derives blessings incomparably superior to a world of 
facts, viz., a strong, active, and vigorous mind. 

In the ablest argument to which I ever listened 
against these branches of study, the prindple reliance 
was placed upon the alledged fact that students gener- 
ally forget their classical and mathematical acquisitioDS 
soon after they leave die haUs of science. I know that 
men rarely think of Euclid or Virgil, when they are 
engaged in the ordinary avocations of life, unless they 
are engaged in professions which require an application 
I of them. But what of thati Has the youth derived 
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no benefit from his books and diagrams? Shall the 
man who has safely crossed the ocean dry shod, affirm, 
when he has landed, and has no more need of trans- 
portation over the waves, that ships are of no conae- 
qaeneel The chief advantage of books consists in 
Uieir bearing the sool across the gulf which separates 
ignorance from knowledge. 

It is impossible for an individual, however negligent 
he may be in relation to his collegiate studies, to de- 
prive himself of their advantages. When a man has 
' climbed the ladder whose foot is on the ground, and 
whose summit is in the sky, though every round be- 
neath him should crumble into dust, he remains in his 
lofty elevation. 

Learning raises a man into the region of imagina- 
tion, taste, and reason ; and though her paths may be 
forgotten, her votary remains the enraptured spectator 
of a world of loveliness and glory. 

Besides the instruction to which we have referred, 
the natural sciences should receive a large share of at- 
tention, particularly philosophy, chemistry, botany, 
physiology, geology. These sciences are of especial 
importance to western Americans. 

The modem languages are too much neglected in 
our literary institutions of every grade. They are 
worthy to be studied for various reasons, but chiefly 
because they contain much valuable information in ev- 
ery department of science. It must be a source of the 
highest satisfaction to the physician, to read the works 
of Bichat, Magendie, or Duchadela, in his own tongue, 
or to the divine to peruse the works of the renowned 
Cfenevese pastor or the amiable and elegant Fenelon, 
undiluted by translation. 

It appears to me that special attention should be 
given to the arts of speaking and writing. In this 
land, where every man is liable to be called to take an 
active part in the political discussions which agitate the 
country, and even to represent freemen in the halls 
of legislation, it is highly important that the student 
be early taught to deliver his senttmentB fluently and 
with effect When this art shall be more generally 
taught, the counsels of wisdom shall be less often over- 
whelmed by the declamations of imbecility. Writing 
is no less important than speaking. How often has the 
venerable minister whose heart was holy, and whose 
mind was rich, perished from the earth without leaving 
any thing by which the world might be improved after 
his decease. I have known the physician, whose &me 
extended from sea to sea, ridiculed and pitied, because 
his composition was so slovenly and ungrammatica] 
that it scarcely conveyed the thoughts he wished to com- 
municate. Some of the ablest practitioners that ever 
attended the bed-aide of the sick have lived and died 
in the western country. Had a Hines or Goforth writ- 
ten the results of his enlarged experience and valuable 
reflections, the record would have blessed the world 
long after the tracing hand «had forgotten its cun- 
ning." The situation of our western fathers in their 
youth precluded the acquintion of the necessary pre- 
liminary education, and hence their valuable knowl- 
1 



edge was limited to a small circle within the genera- 
tion in which they lived, and their names will be for- 
gotten in the generation which shall succeed. T^ey 
may be excused — ^peace to their ashes! — ^but if their 
sons do not bless the world with the pen, on them and 
on their teachers, must rest an onerous responsibility. 

I will not detail all the sciences which ought to enter 
into a course of instruction ; but before I leave the sub- 
ject I will drop a remark in relation to the study of po- 
litical philosophy. Our own Constitution should be 
studied in all colleges, seminaries, and common schools. 
By the study of our Constitution I do not mean the 
bare reading or committing of its articles, but the com- 
prehending of them by tracing them to their origin 
through their development in the history of our coun- 
try, and in the legblation of the govenmient I am 
happy to say that we have text-books prepared to our 
hand, on this subject, and adapted to every class of 
scholars. The extensive dissemination among the 
youth of our country of sound and ample views of 
this great instrument would do more to save our insti- 
tutions from destruction than any thing that can be de- 
vised. 

It is not, however, by a knowledge of books merely 
that a mind can be properly educated. The mere book- 
worm is a useless animal, and for aught that he does 
might as well have never lived. He who would have 
a mind properly trained, must acquire a knowledge of 
men and things. He must learn wisdom from brooks 
and vales, mountains and cataracts. The earth and 
seas must be questioned, and the sun, moon, and stars 
made to yield their share of instruction. The child 
should cultivate acquaintance with nature, and be 
taught to woo her as his mistress; and, that he may 
acquire the indispensable element of round-about com- 
mon sense, should be allowed to have free collision with 
his fellows. 

Moreover, the youth should be made to emerge from 
the little circle of self, and to feel that he is an inhabi- 
tant of a deep and beautiful universe, which it is alike 
his duty and his privilege to explore ; and he should be 
brought upt up from the little domicil of his father, 
and made to realize that he is a member of the great 
family of God, and that it is his duty to prepare him- 
self to bless the world and all the future generations of 
mankind. 

Education should be more than the development of 
the intellect. Man is a compound being, and every 
element of his complex structure requires to be evolved. 
It has been the fiital error of mankind ever since the 
revival of letters to regard the youth as a mere intelleo- 
tual machine. The wants of the body have been over- 
looked. One of these four results have generally fol- 
lowed: Either the individual has become disgusted 
with the paths that lead to fame, and retired before his 
frame sank beneath his toil ; or he has become diseased 
and his life has been embittered with pun and anguiA ; 
or, third, he has descended to a premature grave; or, 
lastly, he has become an idiot A truant, or a dunce, 
or one whose constitution is as brass, may live under 
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college diflcipline ; but woe to the respectfbl genioe who 
Babmits to college commoxu and collegiate restraint. 

Go read the history of Seniiu. It is a history of in- 
firmities which no eye can trace without being mois- 
tened with tears. Is it reasonable to destroy our use- 
fulness in cultiTating our minds] Is it right to disre* 
gard the laws which God has written legibly in the 
liver and the lungs? As well blot out the decalogue 
as treat with contempt the hand-whtmg of God on the 
visible temple in which his image dwells. Moreover, 
if man be disposed to run the hazard of meeting the 
frowns of God for the violation of his physical laws, 
and be willing to perish a martyr to &me, is it the 
surest way to attain the enviable summit for which am- 
bition pants 1 

How often do we see the man of giant powers and 
sanctified feelings, cultivated in the highest degree, 
sinking into the grave before he has been enabled to 
turn his noble powers to good account by the perform- 
ance of a single important action ! There is scarce a 
cemetry that does not read unheeded lessons to man- 
kind on the folly of such a course. Many a name 
that is found only on the humble head-stone of a new 
mown grave might have been transmitted to posterity 
embalmed in undecaying gloiy, had its possessor re- 
garded the fiat of Jehovah inscribed in the constitution 
of his earthly tabernacle. 

Again, from a neglect of the body there often results 
a worse consequence than death itselC The mind is 
influenced by the body. This was known to the an- 
cients, and passed into a proverb— fn«n« s€ma in eorpore 
8ano. It was known before Rome was founded by one 
who said that much study is a weariness of the flesh. 
I have seen the mighty intellect gradually weakened 
by unremitting toil, until second childishness and mere 
oblivion succeeded Ulyssian wisdom and Homeric sub- 
limity, long ere the golden bowl was broken, or the sil- 
ver cord was loosed. 

It is not enough to develop the intellect and the 
body. There are other faculties besides the merely 
corporeal and mental. The moral faculties, above all 
others, are in need of training. The physical organs 
are the servants of the intellectual powers, but both 
are subjected to the moral and higher faculties. In 
consequence of the &11, the latter have lost much of 
th^ power, while the mere animal propensities have 
acquired preternatural momentum. Hence, the high- 
est object of education is to develop the conscience and 
the affections — those elements of his nature by which 
man bears the image of his Creator, and which, if 
properly cultivated, will qualify him for a participation 
in the happiness of heaven. 

It is astonishing that in this day of reform it should 
be thought a strange doctrine, that education should 
embrace the culture of the heart. Long since was the 
question settled. It has been so regarded by the great- 
est lights in every age from the last to that of Aristotle. 
Locke, the most distinguished of modern metaphysi- 
cians, says, "I place virtue as the first and most ne- 
cessary of those endowments which belong to a man," 



&e. Lord Kames says, "It appears unaccountable 
that our teachers generally have directed their instruc- 
tions to the head with so little attention to the heart" 
*<The end of learning," according to the immortal Mil- 
ton, **is to repair the ruin of our first parents, by re- 
gaining to know God aright, and out of that knowl- 
edge to love him, to imitate him, to be like him, as we 
may the nearest by possessing ourselves of true virtue, 
which, united to the heavenly grace of faith, makes up 
the highest perfection.*' 

Many other illustzious authorities of modem times 
might be cited, but I pass to dte one or two ancient au- 
thorities. Xenophon tells us with approbation that the 
Persians, rather than make their children learned, taught 
them to be virtuous, and instead of filling their heads 
with fine speculations, taught them honesty, and sinceri- 
ty, and resolution, and endeavored to make them wise and 
valiant, just and temperate. Lycnrgus, in the Consti- 
tution of the Lacedemonian Commonwealth, took less 
care about the learning, than the licet and nuamers of 
the children. Aristotle surveyed man thoroughly. He 
was a great mind, perhaps the greatest the world has 
ever produced. It delights me to think of him. It 
makes me feel that I belong to a noble race, and that 
man can hold up his head, even when introduced into 
the presence of supernal beings. The name of Aiis- 
totle will be pronounced with reveienoe long as the 
noblest associations of genius, virtue, and morality can 
reach the human heart Philip of Macedon, upon the 
birth of Alexander, vrrote to Aristotle, saying that he 
thanked the gods not so much that they had given him 
a son as that they had given him at a time when Aris- 
totle mi^t be his instructor. Such was the veneration 
in which he was held by the greatest minds of his age. 
He ruled the empire of mind with undisputed sway for 
nearly fourteen centuries, and even now the chief acqui- 
sitions of the Spanish scholar consist of the logic and phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, This giant mind lifted the vail 
which hides eternity from mortal vision, and behold, 
though dimly, its realities-*he saw an immortal nature in 
man, and sought to frame his educatbn so ae to suit it 

Who does not feel that there is within him moie 
than thought and sensation? Who does not permit 
lus mind to go forth to the world to come, and inquire 
within him, how shall I travel up through the nnwast< 
ing ages before me? 

The world will soon be educated. It has been said 
that a similar progress may be traced in the general 
mind to what we observe in the individual. The world 
was once an infant, tossed upon the nurse^s arms— it 
was hushed with a lullaby, ** pleased with a rattle, tickled 
with a straw," and next she sallied forth to gather flow- 
ers on the lawn, and gambol over the mead, and next 
she could be seen creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school; but now, is it fancy or is it feet, that the nsp 
tions of the earth give signs that the human mind has 
passed the periods of infency and juvenescence? that 
upon it are coming the marks of sobriety and matjori- 
ty, the spirit of inquiry, of thought, of action ? The 

croaker cries that the world is degenerating. Is it 
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pride, or ambition, or ▼anitj, or ignorancei which in- 
duces me to say that he knows not whereof he affirms, 
that the world, take it altogether, has more of majes- 
ty in her form, of grace in her mein, of vigor in her 
footsteps, of fire in her eye, of passion in her heart, of 
energy in her mind, than she ever had before 1 True, 
her old garments may cling to her, but she has oat- 
grown them; and if she wear them it is because of her 
.poverty. Her old nurse may compel her to rattle her 
childish playthings, but when she does so, she feels 
Ashamed — she is no longer charmed with the empty 
sound. 

A spirit has gone forth among the nations which 
demands universal education. It comes upon the 
earth like the atmosphere we breathe, enveloping land 
and sea. It binds like the principle that wheels the 
planets in their orbits. Tyrants tremble, thrones bow, 
armies stand stiil before it Man will be educated. On 
this point the extremities of the world meet — anti- 
podes feel in unison — one hemisphere speaks, and the 
other answers. Man may rise against it — avarice may 
utter its maledictions — superstition may rail—selfish- 
ness may exclaim, interested nobility condemn; but it 
eomes. The decree has gone forth that man shall be 
enlightened. It will not be revoked. It is the voice 
of nature — it is the voice of God. Vain is resistance- 
vain the arm of law— vain the sceptre of sovereignty- 
vain the barriers of caste. They will be swept like the 
dike before the tide when a, nation is engulfed, or the 
rampart before the whirlwind that has uprooted the forest 

If man is to be educated, he is to be fiee. Freedom 
has always kept pace with the progress of education. 
Egypt was once free, at least so far as she was educa- 
ted. She had, even then, many slaves, and so many 
untutored sons. Greece was once fi«e; and whyl 
Was it because her soil was fertile, and her vallies and 
her streams lovely, or because the fresh breezes of the 
^gean or Ionian seas fanned her 7 No ! Her scenes 
are as charming now as they were then. Greece was 
once free, but it was when the powers of her body and 
mind were cultivated— when imagination, memory, 
taste, and feeling— all that was bright or beautiful, foul 
or terrific, and magnificent or lovely in wondrous, 
heaven-bom, exiled man, enjoyed an ample develop- 
ment and a vigorous life. Fix your eye upon that 
collossal power issuing from the east, threatening to 
tame the spirit of Greece, and reduce her to slavery, 
by inflicting upon her sons a summary and awful ven- 
geance for an insult ofi*ered to the sceptre of Darius. 
It reaches to the heavens, and casts a shadow upon a 
hemisphere. It rocks the earth beneath its tread, shd 
threatens to crush a nation at every footfall. How can 
a few free cities in Greece resist 1 Will they not tamely 
submit without a struggle 1 Nay. The husband col- 
lects his family around him, bids his little ones prove 
worthy of their father after he shall have died for his 
country, and directs his wife, afler the battle, to marry 
a man who shall not dishonor her first husband, and 
marches to meet the foe. The mother calls her son from 
the field, and sappreanng her emotions, sternly says, 
1 



«<Take tiiis shield and go forth to batUe. Bring it 
back, or be brought back upon it" Now turn your 
eye to the pass of Theimopyls. See that little bend 
of three hundred Spartans resisting, for three succes- 
sive days, the Persian host of five millions; and when 
at last, attacked rear and fronts, they proceed to glori- 
ous death, see how they cut down the ranks of tiie 
enemy as reapers in harvest mow the golden grain! 

Now direct your attention to Salamis— -mark the im- 
mense fleet of Xerxes blocking up a few Grecian ves- 
sels in that beautiful bay, determined to crush them at 
a blow. One thousand Persian vessels float upon the 
waves, and cast a bright reflection upon the waters 
from their glittering prows. Marie those few Grecian 
ships sailing gracefully down the bay; see! they sta- 
tion themselves prow to prow against the barbarians — 
they commence the battie — they plunge into the sides 
of the veering foe; they seize, they board, they grap- 
ple with the enemy body to body. And now the fight 
is over — ^the armament of Xerxes is routed and scat- 
tered — the maritime power of Persia is broken, and 
Greece is free. Why this indomitable spirit — ^this 
deathless love of freedom ? Greece was then educa- 
ted. That was the period when the song of her baid 
was as the song of the nightingale— when the voice 
of her orator was as the voice of thunder, and the 
whole mind of the nation breathed an atmosphere of 
freshness and fivgrance. 

Rome was once free— <moe mistress of the world. 
From Gaul and Britain to Asia's remotest plains, she 
pushed her conquering march, and chained the subju- 
gated nations, but ahe herself was free. Why t Her 
mind was developed and active. Wisdom sat in her 
councils, eloquence lingered on her lips. Her legisla- 
tion was for the rac»— her literature for all time. Her 
poetry fell upon the soul soft and sweet as kisses from 
the lips of love. Her oratory vibrated upon the breeze 
as the notes of the harp, swept by an angel's hand. 

Trace the history of modem Europe, and you will 
perceive that rational Uberty has generally kept pace 
with the progress of general education. 

Look at your own free country — ^the admiration of 
all lands, the gloiy of the earth. 

Who were those, that fleeing from persecution in 
the old world, sought an asylum in the wilderness of 
tiie new 1 They were the reading, thinking Puritans, 
who, on their landing, laid the broad foundations of 
colleges, academies, and schools. Who first rose 
against British oppression on our own shores 1 Who 
first raised the standard of Uberty ? whose swords first 
leaped from their scabbards for its defense 1 whose 
hearts first poured forth their blood around the soil in 
which it was planted? Plains of Concord and Lex- 
ington, tell us ! Heights of Bunker, speak ! Who 
first kindled the spirit of the Revolution all over the 
land, and kept the flames of public indignation burning 
until the Revolution was consummated ? The people 
who had been reared in temples of science, and who 
devised and put into execution the first system of gen- 
eral education the worid ever saw. 
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Thb angel of Liberty preseea doee upon the heels 
of the engel of Light — end no sooner does the latter 
blow his trumpet, thaif the blast of the fionner breaks 
upon the breeze. The education of the world will as 
surely be accompanied by its freedom as day-light ac- 
companies the sun. Let a man know and feel what 
are his rights and capacities, and he is no longer to be 
a slave. He will govern himself. A still small voice 
apeaks to every bosom in the rational creation, bidding 
it be free— telling it to enjoy the rights which Heaven 
has conferred, and to acknowledge no distinctions but 
such as God has ordained. 

I do not say that monarchical governments are un- 
necessary when the public mind is ignorant I think 
the world's history shows, that efforts to place freedom 
in advance of intelligence have proved utter failures. 
When a nation is untutored, a visible and imposing 
embodiment of law, before which the multitude can 
tremble and bow, may be a useful auxiliary to govern- 
ment. A Church Establishment may be proper to 
raise. up advocates of truth; a nobility may be requi- 
site to secure an intelligent Legislature; a standing 
army may be necessary for the national defense: but 
once let a people be educated, and they are themselves 
competent to all these purposes. The child needs not 
the toy when the season of manhood arrives; the youth 
escaped from his minori^, will dispense with the ser- 
vices of his guardian. 

It is said that in proportion as a nation becomes en- 
lightened, her distrust in her government will dimin- 
ish — ^that she will perceive the beneficial tendencies of 
governmental regulations — ^that the monarch will be- 
come wise with his people, and will correct abuses and 
ftudy public prosperity and peace — that crowns and 
sceptres and nobles may be made instruments of bles- 
sings to community. To all this there is one answer: 
The wise man will not commit to another hand rights 
which he can as well exercise himself; or trust to an- 
other a duty which he can as well perform without ex- 
traneous aid. 

The spread of knowledge will but extend evil, if it 
be not accompanied with religion. Knowledge is power. 
It is so to the saint, and so to the sinner; it is to the 
devil what it is to the angeL In Itself, it is neither 
good nor evil — a blessing nor a curse; but like the 
sword, it derives its character firom the direction which 
its possessor gives it A sword in the hands of a de- 
mon, infernal or incarnate, would be an unmitigated 
curse; in the hands of an angel of light, it would be 
an undevialing blessing. The one would employ it to 
destroy, the other to save. 

Increase the power of any rational being before he 
is able wisely to employ it, and you increase his sin, 
and by consequence, his misery. He is active; he 
wiU employ whatever of capacity he possesses. The 
more his capacity to do, if he do evil, the more his trans- 
gression; the greater'his sin, the greater his misery. 
A poor German dedared he would not educate bis &m- 
ily, because as soon as his eldest son learned to write, 
he oounterfisited his father's name. He was resolved 



that if his children were inclined to do evil, their abil- 
ity should be limited — ^they should be rascals upon « 
small scale. Experiments upon an extensive &eld in 
some of the nations of Europe, have demonstrated thai 
crime, instead of diminishing, actually increases with 
the extension of education, unless that educatioB be 
accompanied with religious training. This is precisely 
what might be expected. The evils which deluge the 
world are not to be traced to the intellect — ^their foun- 
tains are in the bosom. ''A greater than Solomon has 
said," from within, out of the heart, proceed ''evil 
thoughts, adulteries, fornications, thefts, frdse witness 
blasphemies." This is the philosophy of truth— the 
philosophy to which every hour of the world's experi- 
ence adds confirmation — the philosophy of God. 

The heart is the seat of the moving powers. It is 
to the man what the pilot is to the vessel — it gives 
him his direction; the intellectual powers are the mere 
machinery. How vain is the hope of the world's pep» 
fection by means of its education. Let knowledge dil^ 
fuse its rays to the ends of the earth — ^will sensuali- 
ty, and avarice, and ambition, and jealousy, and vanity, 
and pride, and unbelief be destroyed, or even redo- 
cedl Nay, they will live, and act; and act, too, in » 
broader field, with a keener eye, with a deeper wis- 
dom, with a more refined art, and work o\it with 
more terrific enginery their damning, desolating effects* 
Am I summoned to the ancient sages ibr proofs that 
education has a controlling influence over the pas- 
sions 1 To ancient sages will I go. I am willing 
to search their caves, and groves, and public ways, and 
private walks, as with a lighted candle. I know that 
the closer the examination, the more multiplied the 
evidences that my opinion is well founded. They 
taught what they did not practice. Their wisdom ser- 
ved but to refine their depravity and conceal its work- 
ings. The fountains of iniquity were calmer, but 
more profound — the streams flowed in narrmoer, but 
fUeper channels. 

There is one apparent exception— the son of So* 
phroniscus. There is no difficulty, however, in ac- 
counting for his superiority in goodness, as well aa 
wisdom, by considering that the true light enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world. A ray from 
the eternal Throne fell upon his eyeball — ^he pursued 
it — and shall we deny that it led him to that Fountain 
where sin is washed away \ 

Am I referred to modem examples of distinguished 
greatness unaccompanied with religious feeling 1 I at- 
tend to the reference, prefacing, however, that we must 
be careful to distinguish between the efiects of other 
influences and those of purely intellectual education. 
Lord Bacon will furnish us with an example of splen- 
did endowments, united with varied learning. What 
was the influence of his peerless intellect upon hii cor- 
rupt heart 1 Only to make its workings more refined, 
and more destructive. Lord Byron is an example of 
surpassing greatness in another department of intellec- 
tual exertion. And what efifect did his education have 
upon his character and happiness 1 The poet has ex- 
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prested it He ''was a weaiy, worn, and wratcfaed 
thing; a scorched, and desolate, and blasted sool—a 
gloomy wilderness of dying thought" It is admitted 
Ihst literatoxe has a tendency to refine the taste, to open 
purer fountains of enjoyment than the senses, to exert 
a fiiTorable influence upon the habits, to humanize and 
soften the character. But let not these tendencies be 
trusted too far; it may be doubted whether it is not the 
surrounding influence of Christianity, and not the in- 
tellectual habits of the educated, or the rank they hold 
in society, that lifts them above the brutal criminalities 
of the lower classes. It is the philosophy of the Bible, 
that each situation in life has its peculiar temptations. 
''Give me neither poverty nor riches, lest I grow poor 
and steal, and take the name of my God in vain ; or 
lest I grow rich, and deny thee, and say, who is the 
Lord.'* Theft and blasphemy are the crimes of pov- 
erty, and pride and infidelity those of riches. Who 
shall say that the heart of Byron or of Bacon, is less 
abhorrent in the eyes of God, or less destructive in iti 
influences upon man, than that of the poor sensuaHst, 
whose brutal excesses are within the narrow circle of 
a few feetl The latter destroys himself; the fonner, 
with himself, is the eternal undoing of millions. 

Tou may educate your soul without religion; but 
you will only refine your misery. Tou may polish 
your speech without grace ; but you will only sweeten 
the food of the undying worm. Tou may render bril- 
liant the flames that bum within your bosom; but it 
will be only to add brilliancy to the conflagrations of 
earth and helL Am I challenged to a comparison of 
educated and uneducated states 1 I accept the chal- 
lenge. Admitdng, for argument's sake, that some cities 
of antiquity, where refinement was found, were free 
firom grosser vices, it may be asked, was not their su- 
periority in moral character owing to their religion? 
For though Paganism is iiilae, it has a substratum of 
truth, and its influences in restraining the multitude 
are potent But we challenge Athens, or Corinth, or 
Rome, in her attenuated refinement, to escape from the 
charge of criminality, as brutal as disgraced the dark- 
est barbarism that ever found a place on earth. 

Does more recent history present greater difllculties 
to our hypothesis? No; we rest the question on an 
appeal to the vices of the higher walks of life, and to 
the history of revolutionary France. Let the world 
tremble when she reflects, that education without re- 
figion will enact the scenes of such a revolution all over 
the earth, unless religion accompany it 

Look around you. The world is arming; nations 
inert for ages, are rousing their latent energies, bursting 
their bonds, enlisting under gallant leaders, and pre- 
paring for a struggle such as has never before been wit- 
nessed on the globe. She is calling the powers of na- 
ture to her aid. That army must either enter into the 
service of the Prince of Darkness, or enlist under the 
banner of the King of kings. 

The Church must determine the world's course. 
She may, by purifying the fountains of instruction, 
give a righteous direction to enlightened intellect; or 
1 



by neglecting them, leave infidelity to poison them all, 
and lead out perverted powers to the shock of battle 
with the Lord of hosts. 



Original. 
TACITA. 
Mb. Enrroa, — ^I see in your number fi>r September 
the name of "Tadta;" and however much of gravity 
as your correspondent she may assume, I would whis- 
per in confidence, that she was not always considered 
the Mentoria of her sex. I knew her well in other days, 
and the very way in which she obtained her cognomen 
of Tacata will illustrate this. In the circle of gayetj 
and fashion where riie was prominent, a clique, affect- 
ing more wit than the rest, bestowed upon her the name 
"Tacita," because-— she cnd4alked them aU. Indeed, 
so much did she excel in the "gift of &e gab,** that 
none competed with her. Excepting one, she was with- 
out a rival — and she, a sister. Of these, each had her 
party as to this surpassing gift of woman — talk. Opin- 
ions ran high — ^for every thing in that witty clique was 
subject of oinnion. The gentlemen were divided — die 
ladies thought hcflh talked the most The one party 
said C. could out-talk all women; the other party ac- 
knowledged there was but one could beat her. Finally 
it was left a mooted point, and conceded on the one 
part and the other, that " though C. could talk the most 
in a giom time" yet H. could hold out the longest ; and 
thus by eminence, as it were, C. obtained the name of 
" Tadta." She was formally waited upon by a depu- 
tation of the " Volubles," and her title so presented; 
and she accepted it with the conventional good nature 
in which it was tendered — especially as the verses ac- 
companying embodied a little compliment I think it 
was thus, comparing her talking pouoer to a mill, which 
in its celerity must not be interrupted, it says, 

" Whilst she talks, no mortal must dare t' assist ; 
We all know *tis a mill that carries a grist,**— 

so the name she adopted as hex signature. 

But the editor of the Repositoxy will forgive the 
seeming lightness of my allusions. Indeed, to me it is 
a reminiscence of much sadness and no small instruc- 
tion. Of these two bright spirits, one is departed and 
will speak no more ; and over the other has come almost 
as great a change. Life then presented a phase of un- 
varying joy to the greedy eye of youth, wlaeh a few 
added years dimmed by doubt; of which a few more 
in the current of life obscured the brightness; and yet 
a few more obliterated by certainty. But this certain- 
ty — ^that is, human experience in the frivolous things 
of conventional life — this certsinty, pondered upon by 
a good mind, does, thanks be to God, result in oorme- 
ticru of higher import ; and such has been the change 
which many bereavements and much vicissitude has 
wrought in the once hilarious Tacita. The signature 
at present would seem neither real nor significant; but 
in your wide-spreading "RepositoTy" it will serve aa 
her Shibboleth to distant friends; as such, she permits 
me to explain it to yon. Coitstavtxa. 
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THE STORM OF GENNESARET. 

BT LUCT 8ETK0UR. 

*<& wu mm dwk| and Jmos waa not come to them. And 
the Ma ame by naaon of a gieat wind that blew. So wlien 
they bad rowed about five and twenty or thirty furlongs, they aee 
JeeuB walking on the lea, and drawing nigh unto the ship : and 
they were afraid. Bnt he nith unto them, It ia I ; be not afiaid. 
Then they willingly received him into the ehip: and immedi- 
ately the ahip wae at the land whither they went," St. John. 

NieRT had her sombre mantle flmig 
Around Grennesaret'a hiU-giri lake; 

Above, no starry ngTial hung, 
The gathering gloom to cheer or break. 

The spirits of the viewless air, 
Jost startled fiom their mountain sleep,* 

Seeking a field for conflict there, 
Were hov'ring o'er the ruffled deep. 

Wrought into fuiy by their sway. 
The billows roared with angry swell; 

And yet, to guide the seaman's way, 
No gleam athwart the waters felL 

They still pursued ihai doubtful path, 

Amidst that elemental strife; 
But winds and tide, with conquering wrath, 

8eem*d but to mock their chance for life. 

In that sad hour of anxious dread, 
Through the dense gloom they saw a form 

Walking the waves with tranquil tread. 
As Lord of that tumultuous storm. 

Their straining eyes beheld it urge 
Towards their toss'd bark ita steadftst course, 

Unmindful of the billowy surge. 
Untroubled by the tempest* s force. 

No being framed of earthly mold, 
. Could thus that whirlwind's might sustain. 
And walk, with footstep free and bold, 
And firm as firee, that stormy main. 

The seamen's hearts were fiU'd with fear — 
Their minds one thought possess'd alone— 

A herald from the spirit's sphere, 
Has thus their coming doom made known. 

But hark ! what tones attention claim 1 
Soft as on Horeb's mount swept by, 

When whirlwind's rent the rocks, and flame 
Had pass'd before the prophet's eye. 

Amidst the stormy distinctly heard, 
These soothing tones their terrors still'd, 

«Be not afiaid; 'tis I!" that.woid 
With rapturous joy their bosoms fiU'd. 

e BIr. Watson says the atonns which mffle the sea of Galilee 
rise suddenly in the adjacent moonuina. 



Their Lord they hail'd with eager 
Their heaving deck his footstep press'd, 

And instant o*er the watery waste 
There fell a calm like in&nt's rest 

The seamen wondering gaz'd— the moon 
Shone forth the quiet waters o'er— f 

The port appear'd in sight, and soon 
The ship in safety reach'd the shore. 

My Savior, when the miste of death 

Are gathering o*er my glassy eye- 
When the sad strife of struggling breath 
To me shall wrap in clouds the sky — 

When Jordan's foaming waves I dare. 
And life with ite last foe contends, 

Ruler of storms, be with me there. 
Support me till the conflict ends ! 

When rin prefers ite final daim. 

And dying pangs this breast invade. 
Then call me, Jesus, by my name, 

Whisper, ••'TisI; be not afraid !" 

» 

Familiar grown with that lov'd voice. 
From sweet communion all through Ufe, 

May my glad sfini then rejoice. 
And dauntless meet the awful strife ! 

O, help me now thy will to learn, 
My daily walk direct-— illume— 

A tranquil eye I then shall turn 
On the dark grave, nor feel ite gloom ! 



Original. 
HEAVEN. 

mtatm nt ma albvm op a Fnn»n> or a tuntajon chuboh. 

Wbxv, in the lapse of distant years. 

Thine eye shall o*er these pages stray. 
How many a name that love endears. 
Shall then call forth unbidden tears, 
That they have pasted away. 

But if to heaven their spirite pass'd, 
Then wipe those falling tears away; 

And that we thtrt may meet at last. 

And hart our fiuth hold ever fast, 
O let us ** watch and pray I" 

At different altars here we bend, 

At different shrines we ofler preyer; 
But He, I trust, hia ear will lend, 
To whom the vows of each ascend, 
If we but seek him ihert. 

O, may we in that temple meet 

Where no « partition walls" 8|»pear — 
TqgefAer worship at his feet 
Who died to make that tie « complete," 
Which Aajf tmiies us here ! Augusta. 
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Original. 
THE SABBATH OF THE WORLD. 

BT THX EDITOR. 

*<The7 ihall not hurt nor deetroy in all my holy moontAln: 
for the eanh^hali be full of the knowledge of the Lord, u the 
waten cover the aea,'' Isaiah xi, 9. 

This prophecy is very significant It is worthy to 
be inscribed on all the high places of Zion, that her eye 
may see it, and her spirit receive strength. It presents 
to the mind images of the world as it has been, as it 
shall be, and in its progress from the past to the future. 
I shall invite you, therefore, to survey the world — 

L In its moral ruin. 

n. In its moral renovation. 

lU. In its transit from the former to the latter. 

I. For six thousand years this world has suffered the 
curse of Heaven; and bears, even now, the deep im- 
press of crime and reprobation. It is replete with sin 
and shame and misery. It is, a theatre for the display 
of the basest passions and rankest crimes which pollute 
and deform the universe of Grod. 

It is vexed by the fury of diabolical passions. It is 
the seat of pride. Unfitting as this passion is for man, 
he not merely indulges, but cherishes it. He accounts 
it not his shame, but his honor. He wears it as a robe, 
and displays it in all the walks of life, as though it 
possessed some divino attraction. That abomination 
which Heaven could not tolerate — ^which roused to 
flame Almighty vengeance — ^which doomed angels to 
chains of darkness, is esteemed the beauty and the 
glory of this world. Earth grasps with eagerness what 
heaven repels with lothing. 

In close alliance with this passion, is envy, its eldest 
bom. Envy is a sort of famine in the soul; nothing 
but universal misery could relieve it. It matters not 
what it has devoured, it is in agony because its capacity 
is filled ere it has consumed all the bliss of conscious 
being. From envy springs slow-moving malice, with 
the genius both of the serpent and the tiger, and with 
more methods and instruments of mischief than man 
can reckon up. 

Pride, envy, and malice, are among the prominent 
evils of the heart Their malignity must be ascertain- 
ed by their effects. No analysis can expose it It 
could not have been conjectured by any finite mind, 
that pride and envy are so potent as to produce revolu- 
tion first around the throne of God, where all was pure 
and stable, and then in this fiir world, which came a 
paradise firom the hand of the Creator, and was design- 
ed a residence for new-bom, holy spirits, to repair the 
breach in heaven. And yet, by the energy of these 
malicious passions, the beauties of Eden became a 
frightful desolation , heaven itself was blemished, and 
its choicest moral riches were transformed into the ele- 
ments of a new, infernal world. 

But let us confine our vision to this world, and ex- 
amine more minutely its enormous crimes and miseries. 
Could I skillfully portray the tragic scenes of all its 
1 



sanguinary ages, your hearts would recoil. Let your 
imaginations summon from the grave the dead of sixty 
centuries. From the hundred thousand millions select 
first, the disciples of true wisdom. They form so small 
a portion of the whole, that their subtraction will not 
sensibly affect the vital mass. Next proceed to separ- 
ate that mass. GKve to these millions a discreet dssai- 
fication, into the moral, who concealed and restrained 
their vicious appetites; and the profligate, who indulg- 
ed and exposed them. The former never suffered their 
base passions to transform them into demons; but gloa- 
sing into decency the grossness of their vices, acquired 
the esteem and reverence of mortals. What relation 
do these bear to troe moral excellence on the one hand 
and to extreme moral turpitude on the other? 

As to moral excellence, charity itself would confess 
their alienage from all its attributes and charms. Their 
seeming virtue was an accident, not the intention of 
any purity of heart It resulted from the peculiar 
combination of their vices, which, like blended shades, 
produced a hue of character unlike any of its elements. 
What, then, is the real value of that character? It de- 
pends on its constituents, and these were impure and 
.destractive. It is a character which the world has 
treated with some equity in baptizing it morality, there- 
by denoting an outward form as distinct from inward 
sentiment, as is the garnish of the sepulchre from the 
foul abominations contained within its bosom. To 
moral excellence, then, these persons are related as is 
the putrefaction to the polish of that sepulchre. On 
the other hand, to extreme moral turpitude, their rela- 
tion is like that of the egg to the serpent, which crush- 
ed, breaketh out into a viper. Development alone was 
necessary to constitute them destroyers — ^murderers. 
Latent energies of a most pernicious tendency slum- 
bered deep within, and were harmless, like the tjger in 
its cage, because they were controlled by other vices, 
or by the restraints of Providence or circumstance. 

From the devotees of virtue and the decently depra- 
ved, let us glance at the flagitious. Spurning all re- 
straint, and surrendered up to appetite, they become 
the interpreters of the human heart — the expounders 
of corrupt human nature. These are not a small mi- 
nority of mankind. We are not to judge of ages past 
by what we now behold, nor of what we now behold 
without careful observation. Hasty judgment would 
decree to more than half the world the meed and praise 
of virtue ; whereas the true history of the world would 
be a history of crime, and the recital of its virtues would 
scarcely form an episode. Is it extravagant to affirm, 
that half the adult world, throughout its generations, 
is involved in the guilt of heinous crimes? God him- 
self shall be the judge: " Being filled with all unrigh- 
teousness, fornication, wickedness, oovetonsnea, mali- 
ciousness ; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malign 
nity; whisperers, bM;^itei8, haters of God, despiteful, 
proud, boasters, inventors of evil things^ disobedient to 
parents, without understanding, covenant-breakers, with- 
out natural aflbction, implacable, unmereifttL*' 

Hero is a picture of the nationfl, sketched not by many 
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bat by Him who cannot err. It presents them in an 
attitude of mnrderousrage and muideroas deeds. Let 
jour fancy behold them le-enact the tragic scenes of 
their g^lty, living * houra. Come up, ye blood-stained 
tenants of the grave! As sands of the sea for multi- 
tude, disspread yourselves over a diouaand hills and a 
thousand vales. From terrene heights and oeeandepths, 
and whithersoever the winds and waves have home your 
scattered dust, come ye murdered — ^mingle now as onde 
ye mingled, to curse and kill, to shriek and die ! What 
sights! what sounds! what afisazful blending of iiuy 
and dismay, of curses and entreaties, of reeking hands 
and goiy hearts! The rage of six thousand years 
swells like angry oceans in yonder mass of life. The 
collected blasphemies of six thousand years are now 
floating on the breeze, and ascending up to heaven. 
Millions of faces writhe distorted; millions of eyes 
glare fiiiy. Every Up is compressed by the power of 
stem and bloody resolution. For an instant all is wild 
confusion, and death gleams o*er all the scene. His 
victims quaiL The winds of heaven are burdened with 
their groans, and earth sickens as she drinks up their 
blood! 

Here is a faint picture of the crimes and miseries of 
past generations. It reveals half a world murdered in 
your presence, while the agents and accomplices in this 
infernal work survive in agonies of conscience, to cone 
both their being and their Maker. 

Bat you may wonder that we dwell on past genera- 
ations, and not rather on the present state of things. 
My friends, cease to wonder. In its essential features, 
the world remains unchanged. Just around us its bit- 
ter waters have been sweetened. But while a few small 
fountains have been cleansed, the seas and oceans are 
full of putrefaction. Of eight hundred millions of souls 
now on earth, one hundred millions have been slightly 
tamed by the Gospel. Of these, perhaps one-fourth 
have submitted to the restraints of Gospel principle 
from conviction and servile fear. A twentieth part may 
have been radically changed, and blest with the purity 
and consolations of Christian life. But where are the 
seven hundred millions that remain? They inhabit 
regions gloomy and repulsive as death and helL Blood- 
shed is the fashion of their lives. It is not a fashion 
of mere revenge, or even of pastime: but O, blasphe- 
my! it is used for religious sacrifice and worship. 
With them, bloodshed is not rare. Nature in their bo- 
soms does not abhor it. There are nations in which 
scarcely an adult could be found whose hands are un- 
stained, perhaps with blood of child or parent! We 
rejoice that in Christian lands there is commenced a 
renovation. It points us to that period which is usually 
termed miUaiial, which is the theme of the aeamdhead 
of this discourse 

II. It is believed and declared by many persons 
that these prophecies were uttered under the influence 
of ardors which were unfevorable to exact description, 
and that fency, rather than sober vision, moved and 
guided the prophetic pencil We object to this hypo- 
theas. It depreciates too much the prophetic character; 
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it reduces to scorn the Scripture revelation; and last 
of all, it reproaches God himself. To mention these 
objections is sufficient They will bear in every im- 
partial mind the force of irrefutable argument The 
chapter which contains the text refers to the millenium. 
In the first five verses the Messiah is described in the 
same glowing style as obtains throughout the chapter. 
And are we to assume that this description of the Sa- 
vior is also a fency-piecet that the prophet in his ardor 
exaggerated the beauties and glories of Immannel? 
The thought is profane. In speaking of this "rod from 
the stem of Jesse,'' crovnied with the vrisdom, and 
girded with the strength of Godhead, we agree that the 
prophet uttered sober truth. And why should we sup- 
pose, that he who spoke with such sobrie^ concerning 
Zion's King, became a prophet of mere fendes in speak- 
ing of Zion*s kingdom? We believe that the philolo- 
gist as well as the prophet was inspired, and that the 
phraseology employed in this description is intended to 
shadow forth a perfect moral state. 

In this the prophet confirms us. He teaches us that 
the world will sufier so great a change as to be worthy 
of a name of honor utterly unsuited to its present char- 
acter. In expectation of that change, God calls it *<his 
holy mountain." The appellation is high and glorious. 
It could scarcely be applied to that which bears the 
slightest impress of sin and suffering. It would form 
a proper designation of heaven itself, with its glorious 
hierarchies and its everlasting thrones. When applied 
to less than heaven, it must at least point to objects in 
which all pure and lofty attributes possible to creatures 
are made to concentrate, and from which all others are 
excluded. And such shall be this worid. 

It is called mountain, which indicates that God will 
place it high in his affections, will exalt it kmong the 
worlds, and will station around it the guards of his om- 
nipotence. It is called Ao/y, and that in a sense not 
negative, but positive — not merely to indicate its free- 
dom firom defilement, but as a dwelling-place of holi- 
ness — as the home of spotless beings who will adore 
their Maker with seraphic ardors, and will extol him 
with everlasting anthems. It is called OoeTs holy moun- 
tain, not merely to designate his property therein, but 
in token of his purpose to dwell and reign there, and 
make it glorious as the place of his rest 

The language indicates that the whole earth will be 
sanctified, and will become the mountain of God. The 
islands, and continents; the rivers, seas, and oceans, 
shall aspire to this divine honor, and shall not aspire in 
vain. God will impress a comely uniformity upon ev- 
ery thing terrestrial — a uniformity not of outward as- 
pect, but of moral, spiritual grace. The inequalities 
which now obtain between nations, civilized and bar- 
barous. Christian and heathen, will disappear. The 
"Sun of righteousness" will rise on all the nations. 
Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain shall 
be brought low; the crooked places shall be made 
straight, and the rough places plain. The state of the 
world vriU then be one of perfect innocence. There 
shall be twthing to hurt or destroy* 
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Wh»X A pictuie is thia of die hsppmeis of ft renovft* 
ted wodd: ft ptctare without one gloomy diftde, fidr •» 
light ftiid Qooidij •• hmTeiL Now, almoBt eveiy thing 
i«,cliaiaed with some mftUgnant influence. Whatever 
mfty ftttnct vm, we ftpptooch di eftding some latent etni. 
Whyen we pluck the roie, we wfttch fi)r the thorn ; when 
we leoline in boweiB» we dcead the serpent; when we 
gftther sweet fruit, we select the sslutary from the poi- 
sonous ; w^en we breethe the most fiftgnnt «tmospheie, 
we ftie apprehensivtB of the wandering pestilence. Hu- 
man associations, which seem to promise ascuiitj and 
rapture, are found to be both perilous and painful. 
£yen friendship deceives us. It invites our confidence, 
betrays our weaknesses, and triumphs in our agonies. 
The strongest, purest love, auch as glows in the mater- 
nal bosom, has been known to turn back its streams, 
or to be doisd up in its fountains. In fine, every thing, 
animftt.^ and inanimate, rational and iziational, ib less 
our friend than our foe-— is more to be dreaded than to 
be desired — ^is more to be avoided for its probable ma- 
lignity, than to be sought for its possible advantages. 
80 true is this, that experience teaches us to assume a 
repulsive attitjode towards every thing around us, and 
either bid defiance to the world, or yield ourselves its 
despaixing victims. 

Such a world as this God has adopted as his own, 
and has purposed that by regeneration it shall become 
the seat of unoffending innocence, and of universal 
love. After a few more generations, oun will become 
a sanctified race. All will be holy. Not a thought, a 
sentiment, or an agent of evil, will be found in all these 
regions of terror, pain, and death. Where all wiU be 
holy, there can be no need of suflGeiing, for the purpo- 
ses either of discipUne or punishment Every bosom 
will then overflow, npt as now, with malignant passions, 
but with chari t iss pure as the love, and refreshing as 
the mercy of Godhead. Frequent and joyous, then, 
will he the communion between earth and heaven. No 
nu>re will angel messengers bear from paradise comoiis- 
sions of vengeance. They will descgnd as ministns 
of mercy, to adore Immanuel in this his holy habita- 
tion, and to salute with pure embraces the redeemed of 
his love. No more shall pestilence and death go before 
Jehovah; but he shall lay his hand upon the nations 
to bless them, and from his rainbow smile shall distill 
diffusive npture, to crown the bliss of this new-created 
world. 

While earth and heaven will be so intimately blend- 
ed, powen infernal shall dread the holy concord, and 
quake at their affiance. Earth and heU shall be divor- 
ced. Their league against Jehovah shall be broken, 
and all their ancient covenants shall be dissolved. The 
devil and his angels shall be exiled to the pit, and not 
co^ne forth to vex the nations. The omnipotent dy- 
nasty of Zion*s King will guard the approaches to that 
holy mount, which will then be the seat of an emfare 
secure and impregnable as the barriers of heaven. 

And now, can you scarcely anticipate the approach 
qf these scenes? Do you deem it ahnost too much to 
be believed, that out of materials so unsightly as the 
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worid nov^ contains, there should ansa a beauty so po- 
fisct? that from such vile diseocd diere should arise ancli 
hannonyl that from a naiveae of groans and taan^ 
then ahould arise a aniverM ieeming with bliss and 
flooded with npture 1 WekaowitisanMtterinwhkh 
doubt is fruale and froth isdiffioult; yet we have at hand 
a cure for aooplkiam. God haa pledged due blesaed* 
ness to the world, and his covenant is begun to be fill* 
fiUed. The testimony of his hpo and the evidence of 
our senses are ft suficient confimetion. Whoever saa- 
peelB his naked word, his covenant, his oath, may be* 
hold the world in its gfadnel transilioa from a lower to 
a loftier moral station. He ms|y witness the working 
oi meliorating influences, or rather, of regenerating 
eneigies, which, from their effects, are kaown to be of 
sufficient fbvce and virtue to complete theaewr creation. 
But we shall amplify this thought as we proceed- 
Ill. ToetmaiderihewMinititrantU fromaruMf' 
edtoarmaoaUd dtie. On this topic we shall eonfine 
oonelvea to the power, the modt, and the intirumenti 
of its renovation. 

1. The power is divine. The same Ahnigfaty ener- 
gy which reared the stately fiibrie, is engaged to n-e&fy 
the whole. This tmth must never be forgotten. On 
it we must build our high aspeotations of the oomiag 
grace and glory. Faith would be folly did it look to 
any aim but that of Omnipotence to effect so great a. 
change. Our labor to advance it would be almost pro- 
iane, were it not bestowed in reliance on God. The 
enterprise is his own. AU its paits bear the impress of 
his hand. Every new-born soul is begotten by his 
word, and can trace its heavenly life to the quickening 
influence of his l^irit. At that moment when the 
world ahall be wholly sanctifled, it will form a ridier 
illustration of his vrisdom, power, and love, than when 
the '<moniing stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joj." 

2. Although divine power will effect this new erea- 
tion, it will not be by miracle. It will be a gradual, 
not an instantaneous work. It will be, not like the 
springing up of worlds from chaos, but like the stealing 
dawn or the cautious tread of spring, its mardi will be 
clandestine, and its gentle, noiseless conquests will be 
almost unobserved among the nations. And thus the 
text presents it The knowledge of God, or of his 
truth, diffused throughout the earth, is to transfoim it 
into holiness and beauty. The Bible is the source of 
Ohristian knowledge. This blessed volume, attended 
by the Holy Ghost, is charged with eneigy divine. 
The power of Gk>d is in it You may perceive, then, 
that the world is now sufiering transformation and im- 
provement 

Within half a century the Bible has been translated 
into a multitude of languages. It is now rendered ac- 
cearible to a hundred tribes and nations, which were 
lately excluded from all its hopes and joys. And more 
thsn this, the preatJUng of the Gospel is ordained to 
give it impresnon and effect And its ininisten are 
multiplied. Many are running to and fro, and knowl- 
edge is increased. The world, which had for centuries 
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looked with nauate Upon (he profiered word of Mfe, 
now displays a* craving appetite for its taachtnge and 
its bleningBb Once the heathen waited- for the Goepel 
to search them oikt; but now, like the bcmgiry mttlti- 
tndes which followed after Jestie, they come to seek the 
Gospel. Their sighs, home on the bleeaes of the wil- 
derness, die away upon our ears^ and laU like dertth- 
sounds on our heartft They traverse arid plains and 
ocean wastes, and like the A^nian messenger from 
Marathon, sink, foint and dying, at our thresbholds. 
But in their agony they raise their withered hands, 
point us to their country, and whisper the " name of 
the CkristiarCa God!*" 

What mean these tokens 1 Thioy admotilsh us that 
God, by his Spirit, has created a universal thirst among 
the nations, and that they are turning evety where to 
find the springs of liib. The whole eanh is convulsed 
by the movement An earthquake shakes the globe — 
not to bttiy in its rttins the dwellers on its surface, but 
to rouse their sleeping consciences, to display God's 
avrful power, to reveal the reeking wonders of the cross, 
and to impel its streams of healing mercy to a universe 
of broken, bleeding hearts. Then earth shall be like 
heaven. 

But in the regeneration of the world there are not 
only power and method , but instruments. Such is God*s 
plan of working, that the instruments are as indispen- 
sable as the power. Without them God will not exer- 
cise his power. His chief inslniments are the minis* 
tertt of Jesus, and the memben of his militant Church. 
To his ministers he says, «Goye into all the world, 
and preach my Gospel to evny onature.'* The Church 
he warns to pray for his ministers, to reciprocate tem- 
poral good for spiritual, and more generally, to ''distri- 
bute to the necessities of the saints." 

The preachers of God*s word are his instruments in 
executing the most beneficent enterprise ever conceived 
by infinite wisdom. This is enough to overwhelm 
them. To think that they, fiail earthen vessels, are 
made the depositories of the treasures of Gospel truth, 
and are commanded at their peril to diitHbdte thqse 
treasures, not to a few, not to many, Mottbalk is enough 
to raise the dead. It may well allay their woridliness, 
chasten all their pleasures, annihilate ambition, root out 
pride, and blot from their hearts the love, and even 
memory of every thing but duty. 

Their condition is embarrassing. Moved by the high 
behest of Heaven, they take on them the ministry ; yet 
they feel that to accomplish its fiill purpose, the Church 
must minbter to them alsOi In the daidie of adisdple 
she must bestow a crumb of bread and a cdp of cold 
water« She must fiei^tthem oo shipoboaid, and send 
them forth as vranderera, to prAy, elid preach, and die, 
in barbarous climes. She must fumbh them with co- 
pies of the Scriptures,- that they may sow the seeds of 
truth in Pagan soils, and leave it to a happier genera- 
tion of Christ's servants to reap what they have sotni. 

We say their position is eftib ar r a ssing. And do you 
ask why ? Becauser it involves both responsibifity and 
dependence. God' cMHttisoads- them to visit ril the 



world. He enjoins iton the Church to empower them 
to do it They depend on the Church. But if she 
prove craven, her dereliction is no excuse for them. 
If the Church will feed them, they can go and live and 
labor; if she will not feed them, they most go and suf- 
fer and die. 

And now, I am at that point of this discourse which 
appeals to the reader's sense of duty, to her humanir 
ty, to her ardent Christian charity and sympathy. To 
preserve unity in this appeal, I will reject all other to- 
pics, and press on your attention the sufferings of the 
missionary. You know that many of the ministers of 
Jesus are turning their faces from the delights of home 
and country, to the arid wastes of Paganism. Some 
are already enshrouded in its gloomr-HM>me are buried 
in its bloody soil. Some are on the ocean seeking for, 
and hasting to the deserts which are to drink their flow- 
ing tears, and expose their bleaching bones. Some 
seek the equator, some the pole; some bear the standi- 
ard of the cross into the heart of bleeding Africa; some 
unfurl it on the shores of Ceylon, others at the bases 
of the Andes, and othera still on the plains of Oregon. 
" From shores where freedom dwells, and Gospel lightr— 

Where holy Truth unvails her radiance bright, 

GVidea the proud vessel to the distant strand : 

With eager footstep, on that stranger land, 

Alights the messenger of peace. Uls eye 

The index of his heart's philanthropj. 
" How changed the scene ! The savage, nursed in blood. 

Impure, and treacherous as ike changeful flood, 

Circles his exile home; enslaved to sense, 

Degraded outcasts from Intelligenee." 

While he suffers in cold exile, you dwell at home. You 
greet your friends by day, and your own hearth becomes 
a paradise by night Yon hlive foniid the blessed Sa- 
vior. His presence cheers your dwelling, sanctifies your 
joys, calls forth aspiring hope, will guide you to the tomb, 
and will transport you to heaven. Consider all these 
ciroumstanoes of oomfbrt, hope, and' joy, then turn to 
the vrandering mirdster of Jesus. Array your ease 
against his toil, your joys against his sorrows, your 
sweet associations in the midst of Christian life against 
his frightful solitude, or his more ^ghtful fellow- 
shipsL Set your means of comfort, your competericy, 
your wealth, against his destitution, his p o ver ty, his 
vagrancy. Place the pictures before you in their 
shades of striking contrast, and then, fbr the sake of 
Jesus Christ, spare him from your abundance one tit- 
tle morsel. I aide not your dwellhiga, or f ur uitlir e, or 
treasures — I ask no more than you give in one short 
year to furnish gew-gaws and sweet-meats' for your 
children. They for whom I ask it are hotymenof 
God. Their names are written in heaven, and they 
will shine as the stars for ever and ever; yet they will 
gladly eat the crumbs that fall aromid' yottr tables. 
Surely you vHlI not spurn them; you win grant them 
this poor privilege. But as you cannot send 'them fiag- 
ments of bread and fieeh, bestow a little silver in their 
place. A dollar fh>m your hand may relieve the hun- 
ger of an aposde of the Lord, and pttrchsse' fbr him 
the privilege of pointing the savage eye of seme prtmd, 
expiring Pagan,* to the ble ed in g Lamh of OoA\ 

1 
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Original. 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES. 

The adTantage of religious contemplation over any, 
even the most elevated of merely human studies, does 
approve its own superiority, even to the physical con- 
stitution of man: for whereas the highest sciences re- 
quire in their meditation a close coneeniration, which 
does, if long pursued, &tigue and exhaust the mind ; 
also does thdr pursuit demand that abstracHon from 
our kind, that denying of sympaihies, which is ex- 
tremely distasteful to us, and which, with many, is the 
hindering cause of such pursuits. Behold now the 
action of Biblical study, more aptly called divinity. 
The text, the duly, the conditions, are all made so plain 
that all who run may read, and '*the wayfaring man 
and the stranger, though he be a fool, shall not err 
therein.'' In the process, as the *< beauty of holiness" 
iff unfolded, it elevates the mind to its own scope, (for 
this is promised, and only the wiUful miss it) As in its 
action the faith inculcated sustains and clears the mind 
from the anxieties of life here, and by its own process 
ameliorates the sting of suffering — so in the study it 
wearies not And further pursued, the contemplation 
of God does impart that salutaiy expansion of soul 
which sustains and refreshes like springs of living 
water. Our Father hath made that which is excellent, 
also sweet to our souls. C. M. B. 



Original. 
THE DEATH OP SALADIN. 

BT JOHH TODD BRIXS. 

'Twi.s sunset o'er Damascus— dying rays 
Of golden radiance, from the sinking sun. 
Half merged beneath his glowing, nightly couch, 
Illum'd the gorgeous city. Mosques and towers 
Caught the last fading splendor, when it pass'd. 
And seem'd as sheeted in a robe of gold. 

Go, where yon battlemented palace rears 
Its head, uprais'd above surrounding things; 
Enter its gates, and pass within its walls, 
Until a chamber, decked with eastern pomp, 
With regal ornaments, salutes thine eye. 
Death holds his revel there! with triumph tone 
Peals forth his song of victory, over one 
Who ne'er ask'd mercy, never bent the knee, 
Nor cowering, yielded to the servile yoke. 
Jerusalem's conqueror, Coeuar de Lion's foe. 
In this dread hour, alas! can find no strength 
To battle with his last, worst enemy. 
The potent medicines have fiuled. The art 
Of gray-hair'd sages is essay'd in vain; 
And he must die — ^in vain his boasted power! 
In vain his annal'd glories ! he must die. 
Th' impartial monarch of death's wide domain, 
" Who knocks alike at proudest palaces 
And cottage gates," prepaies his venom'd dazt; 
1 



Hovers in triumph o'er the dying king. 
And waves his banner with malignant joy. 
From 'neath the coTering glared that warlike eye, 
Which oft on Palestine's embattled plains. 
Had darted courage to the sinking troops. 
And sternly glancing, bade them do or die; 
Its beam is still meridian : still undimm'd; 
It fades, but fades in glory — as the sun 
At dewy eve, sinks to a shining grave. 
Its latest rays more glorious than the first! 

Death's agony is on him; danuny dews 
Distill and gather on his sun-burnt brow, 
While a convulsive shudder shakes his frame- 
Nature's last sfruggle with her final foe! 
'Twas then that with concentred energy. 
Rising superior to the stroke of fate 
He called a herald to his couch, and spake — 
«Go take my winding-sheet, within whose folds, 
I and the worm must shortly lie together. 
And bear it through the streets, where oft I have 
In triumph march'd ; and there proclaim that it. 
Of what I was, is all now left to me !"* 
He ceasM; the feeble embers had expired — 
The flickering life-lamp had blazed up its last! 
'Twas all he said: enough to prove that he 
Had found earth's promise false — ^her glory chafif! 



^■In bis last moments, he commanded a herald to carry his 
wlndlng-aheet through the streets of Damascns, and to proclaim 
that It was all he conld then call his omiL—ButselPs Modmn 
Europe, 



Original. 
TO MY BROTHER. 

" Yet more, 
The ocean and the depths have more; 
High hearts and brave are gathered to her rest.'* 

Treaauret if the Detp. 

Not a prayer was sent above thy grave, 

Nor a farewell ntter'd to thee; 
The wilet birds' scream was thy fhn'ral wail. 

And the murmur and roar of the sea. 

No hallowed earth contains thy dust. 

No green turf wraps thy grave ; 
The ocean cave is thy place of rest, 

Thy sod the dark sea wave. 

fiut we've buried thee deep in our hearts of love. 
We've hallow'd thy memory, where 

Not the winds of hesTen, nor the dews of earth. 
Shall invade thy sleeping there. A. H. 



^ Hbabt-vxlt sighs and heaven-bom wishes, 

Or the poor v|>lifted eye, 
All are prayers that God will answer; 

They ascend his throne on high." 
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Original. 
DEATH. 

BT LUCT SETXOUB. 

u Death and the reader will have a meeting ere long." 

I FSBvsED the above sentence, this morning, in the 
biography of a ChriBtian female, and it arrested my 
attention. I was induced to fix my thoughts for a 
few moments on the foe I am so soon to encounter, and 
consider the character of our meeting. 

Although the proof of our mortahty is conveyed to 
the mind at so early a period that memory keeps no 
chronicle of the hour when we first leamt the momen- 
tous truth, yet we assign it a subordinate place in the 
repository of knowledge, and entertain it reluctantly, 
and with as little expense of reflection and feeling as 
possible. Each individual looks around on this popu- 
lous world with the clear conviction that there is a lim- 
ited time to man upon earth; that in some moment of 
the future every human being must grapple with the 
adversary. Yet each, with an inational infatuation, 
imagines that his neighbor will be summoned to the 
struggle first, and that the date of his own mortality is 
indefinitely placed far down on the death-roll of the 
living generation. But however confidently we may 
wrap ourselves in the mantle a deluded fiincy weaves, 
the commissioned shaft will do its office as £uthfuUy 
as if the heart to which it speeds, bared itself to the 
stroke. Arrogance does not give security, nor fearless- 
ness imply the absence of danger. From the instant 
we first inhale the breath of earth's polluted atmos- 
phere, we become the subjects of death's dominion, and 
his viewless sceptre is unwaveringly extended over ev- 
ery step we take in after time. Health may tint the 
glowing cheek, and gladness animate the sparlding 
eye — smiles may wreathe the parted lip, and hope irra- 
diate the joyous bosom ; but those gay signals afford no 
guaranty for length of days. The most unfailing 
health is but a perishable immunity; and the head 
which has never ached, the eye which has never 
been languid from pain, or disordered by fever, win for 
their possessor no surer evidence of protracted life than 
can be claimed by the form which, through weary 
years, has known sad companionship with sufiering 
and disease. 

Not that we would be supposed to intimate that free- 
dom from bodily affiiction is but of little value. On 
the contnuy, of all the blessings which a munificent 
Creator has scattered along the pathway of humanity, 
to mitigate the thronging ills that "flesh is heir to," 
there is perhaps none which should demand a richer 
return of gratitude than uninterrupted health. It is 
the nerve and sinew of usefulness, and gives zest to 
every enjoyment, if it be not enjoyment itsel£ Yet, 
like most of our possessions, it is generally appreciated 
only by its loss. Unhappily, few are willing to profit 
by the experience of others, and thousands trifle away, 
with careless and culpable indifference, what, when 
gone, worlds want wealth to buy. 



But though a vigorous constitution is to be highly 
estimated, it gives no pledge that the day of darkness 
is not at hand. Besides the numerous accidents to 
which human life is perpetually exposed, the unrelent^ 
ing destroyer has countless ministers. Poisons from 
his gloomy laboratory do their work so silently and in- 
sidiously, that the most flattering appearances are often 
but the precursor of immediate dissolution. Truly 
may it be said of man, ''he walketh upon a snare," 
and in a moment he thinks not of, the gates of death 
may be opened unto him. ''God hath appointed his 
bounds that he cannot pass;" and there is a point in 
his career when, solitary and unaided by earthly hand, 
he must meet the stem executioner of the penally at^ 
tached to the first transgression, and tread that defile 
of mystery and of terror, yet unexplored by science 
and philosophy. 

O, death! inexplicable death! what art thou 1 Weff 
might Job, guided only by the dim glimmerings of an 
imperfect dispensation, call thee the "king of terrors;** 
for tket/ are truly the ministera of thy gloomy realm- 
well might he designate thine empire as a "land of 
darkness, as darkness itself, without any order, and 
where the light is as darkness.'* And with all the ef- 
fulgence which the Gospel sheds upon the destiny of 
man, and the invaluable revelation of a never ending 
futurity beyond the tomb, there is yet enough of obscu- 
rity in our passage to the spirit world, to make us 
shrink back from the gloomy portal. But it must be 
trodden — the decree has gone forth, and may not be 
revoked. Sin has brought mankind under tribute, and 
his inexorable viceroy exacts rigidly from each individ- 
ual the sum of life. No artifice can elude hun, no 
subterfuge deceive, no costly ofiering bribe him. 
Tracking the footsteps of man through every stage of 
his pilgrimage, punuing him as his shadow, he may 
yet for awhile tantalize his hopes by delaying his de- 
mand, but at last it is peremptorily preferred; and 
though the frail and reluctant victim struggle hard for 
the mastery, his giant foe leaves him not, but prepares 
him for corruption and the worm. 

Since, then, the same fate awaits every individual of 
every grade of society, how unwise, how singularly 
blinded to their most important interests are those per- 
sons who perversely turn away from the consideration 
of their mortality, and make no preparation for that 
awful and unavoidable emergency ! The very attempt 
to banish from our meditations that unseen enemy 
whose invisibility but rendera him the more formidable, 
will give to his felt presence a wilder and more fearful 
character. I cannot imagine a more horrible trial of 
the spirit's strength, on this side of perdition's gulf, 
than the sudden consciousness that its final hour of 
probationary existence has arrived, and it has made no 
provision for the reckoning that must follow. When 
that sensation, which tve know not, and the "dead can- 
not, or they will not tell," assures the conscious soul 
that death is severing its hold on the anchor of human 
life, and is about to launch it into a deep illimitable 
to the eye on which sufficient light hath now fidlen to 
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nuke thfi darkness visibla, which no one can portray , n 
what a sight for loving friends to witness^ who read in 
the despairing gaze, though the sealed lips be incapable 
of utterance, a history of sorrow, whose dark lines 
shall haunt their waking and their sleeping vision 
through successive years! 

But must the closing period of our pilgrimage below 
be necessarily so sad 7 Must the character of man^a 
encounter with his nature's adversary be thus terrible 1 
O, no! Though none can pass from the trials of 
earth to the glories of heaven but by a conflict with 
the foe who treads on the heels of each fleeting mo- 
ntent, there is a gift of power for every earnest seeker, 
which will enable him to meet the struggle calmly, and 
triumph while he seems to yield. The bitterness of 
the cup was extracted when Jesus drank the worm- 
wood and the gall; and the blood and water that is- 
sued from his pierced side mingled a healing sedative 
for every believer's lacerated bosom. The monarch of 
the g^ve received a fatal stab when the rending rocks 
and the heaving clod proclaimed the entrance into its 
dreary receptacle of Him who said, "I am the resur- 
nection and the Ufe.'' The loosening of his iron grasp 
was then attested by the ghostly visitants who escaped 
from his peopled prison-house, to walk the living world 
again, as vouchers and harbingers of a general resur- 
rection. Yes, ever since the memorable hour when 
the conquered sepulcher yielded up the Son of God to 
the shining retinue who watched beside the tomb, the 
stem ruler of the grave hath trodden with a less vig- 
orous step and swayed with a less proud arm his boasU 
ed realm. And although there is enough of desolation 
along his march to make the Christian feel that, though 
despoiled of his power to harm, he is still a foe, there 
is also enough of light thrown over his gloomy visage 
to show that the monster is but the shadow of his for- 
mer self. 

Then fear not ye who wear the helmet of salvation 
and the shield of faith, but go forth dauntlessly to bat^ 
tie. Whether his summons startle you from your mid- 
night slumbers, or salute you at your noon-tide ooeu- 
pation, or steal gradually upon your senses on the 
couch of pain, you have no cause of apprehension. 
Anxious affection and scientific skill msy tax their ef- 
forts to save you, and prove unavailing. Weeping 
friends may watch your approach to the verge of eter- 
nity, and gather from your unconscious and vacant 
stare and laboring breath, that your communion with 
the living is over, and you are nearing the precincts of 
the land of shadows. Their shrieks of anguish may, 
perchance, &li indistinctly on your hearing, as you en- 
ter the stormy waters of Jordan, and your vain attempt 
to speak the accents of earth may confirm your assu- 
rance thai your connection with its scen^ is severed. 
But though thus cut adrift from familiar ties, and en- 
circled by the mysteries of an unfiithomed deep, where 
speculation has often been drowned, ye need fear no 
evil. Seraphic melodies from your destined paradise 
shall so entrance your souls that the roar of the splash- 
ing wmves which envelop you will be unheard; the 
1 



light of the Sun of righteousness shall so dazzle your 
enraptured sight that the mists and the darkness of the 
strait you are fording will be unseen; the deadly dart 
which has sheathed itself in the heart, and stilled its 
pulsations, shall be unfelt; for the sting which gave it 
venom has been drawn, and the presence of your Sar 
vior shall engross every fiioulty and emotum. To <&, 
to you, will he gain; for death will prove the exeeo^ 
tioner of your Master's will, and put yon in pooseasioa 
of the rich inheritance he purehased for you. 

Then, children of the kingdom* away with your ap* 
prehensions! Ye should look upon the shroud, the 
coflin, and the tomb without regret; for they are tD 
you the signals of release from captivity, and triumph 
over every adversary. The moldeiing forms you com* 
mit to their keeping shall be faithfully guarded until 
your exulting spirits come from die skies to ^^ put them 
on afresh." But that we may be fully prepared to meet 
death without terror, it is necessary to ponder frequent- 
ly the certainty and circumstances of his approach, and 
all those melancholy accompaniments which will soon« 
er or later force themselves upon our notice. Methinks 
it would not be an unprofitable imagining to survoond 
ourselves occasionally with the probable realities of our 
last hour, and propose to our consciences the momoi- 
tous interrogation, have we the faith which would sn»< 
tain us amidst such an array 1 If the ivply be dubi- 
ous, we should immediately resort to earnest and im- 
portunate prayer, nor rest contented until the Holy 
Spirit shine clearly upon our hearts, and set his seal 
of bright assurance to the fiict that we are pardoned 
and accepted through the redeeming blood of the Son 
of God, and may at any moment pass to the judgment 
with an unreserved and child-like trust in his atone- 
ment and intercession. But without this confidence 
no immortal and accountable being can reasonably 
claim exemption from the fear of death. 



HAPPINESS. 
KxEif was the search, and various, and wide, 
For happiness. Take one example more— 
So strange, that common fools look'd on amazed; 
And wise and sober men together drew, 
And trembling stood: and angels in the heavens 
Grew pale, and talked of vengeance as at hand" 
The sceptic's route — the unbeliever's, who. 
Despising reason, revelation, God, 
And kicking 'gainst the pricks of conscience, rariied 
Deliriously upon the bossy shield 
Of the Omnipotent; and in his heart 
Purposed to deify the idol chance. 
And labored hard — O, labor worse than naught! 
And toiled with dark and crooked reasoning. 
To make the fair and lovely earth which dwelt 
In sight of heaven, a cold and fatherless, 
Forsaken thing, that wandered on, forlorn, 
Undestined, uncompassioned, unupheld ; 
A vapor eddying in the whirl of chance, 
And soon to vanish everlastingly. 
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DEITY AND NATURE.* 

BT w. r. iiowmix. 

The varioas rocks wbicfa eompoie thf cnut of tlie 
euth M far as eight nuks, the greatest dilckness to 
which vian, by means of the highest moontains, and 
deepest nunes, has been able to penetrate, aze divided 
into six classes, viz., the primary, transitory, seoondaiy, 
tertiary, diluviai, and alluvial, which form a geological 
column in the order named, the primitive or primary 
being the lowest, and the alluvial the highest in the 
series. U is tnie that in sections made in some locaU- 
tiea, portions of, or even a whole dass may be absent; 
but though there be an oBiission, there is no farther 
disarrangement in the order, the next member stepping 
into the place, when the series continues. The primi- 
tive rocks are so named, from their being supposed to 
have been the first formed — ^which supposition is made, 
because they are the lowest, and on them the others 
rest in regiilar super-position; next because they form 
the central axes of ail the large chains of mountains in 
tiie world, as the Dofraield in Norway, Himayla in Asia, 
AUeghanies, Rocky, and White in our own country. 
An additional reason is drawn from the &ct that no 
fossUiferoos body, or, in other words, no substance 
which has been either subject to animal or vegeUible 
life, and has subsequently been impregnated with or 
changed into stone, has ever been found in them. 
Hence, it is supposed that they were formed prior to 
organized bodies, and placed as a foundation on which 
the rest of the earth*s surface might repose. Though 
found at the lowest depths to which man hss ever yet 
penetrated, yet they often rise to the greatest heights, 
and form some of our loftiest mountains. 

The primitive rocks are granite, gnmss, mica slate, 
and primary limestone. I will describe briefly each in 
order; but must first, to be intelligible, notice the min- 
erals of which they are composed. These are mica, 
quartz, and felspar. Mica is a shining substance, of 
various colors, from silvery white to brown, yellow, 
black, and green. It is known under the common 
name of ising-glass, and fragments of it abound in the 
sand of primitive countries, and of rivers descending 
from thence. It is found sometimes in large plates of 
two to three square feet; and being composed of laminie, 
or layers, which are easily separable and transparent, 
they have been used as windows, lantern glasses, dec, 
and are still used in the Russian navy in place of glass, 
not being so liable to crack on the explosion of artillery. 
The finest lamins are used for inclosing insects and 
other small substances, in order to submit them to the 
microscope. Quartz, the next mineral in the composi- 
tion of granite, is found in various forms, not only in 
primitive but in all other countries. It occurs chrystal- 
ned and massive, in which case its primary form is an 
riitnse rhombohedron. Its secondary and more comm on 
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fomw, arising fit>m the combinations of its primaiy, am 
die various modifications of the hexahedral, or six-sided 
prism, terminated by a six-sided pyranud. Sometimes 
the prism is short, or entirely wanting, and both end* 
are then in the form of a double pyramid, each having 
six sides. This is one of the hardest minerals, and 
possesses a brilliance, in some cases, not much inferior 
to second rate diamonds. Its color, when pure, is 
white, ainl its irridescence, at some angles of light, ex- 
ceedingly beautifuL It is composed of silex, ninety- 
eight per cent, which is an oxide of the metal silidum, 
and about two per cent, of water. When massive it 
puts on a variety of forms, which are variously modi- 
fied as they contain various foreign substances. Thus, 
the addition of a little iron constitutes a jasper, flinty 
and hom-stene. 

This mineral is used commonly in the state of sand, 
for the purpose of obtaining glass, of which are made 
windows, mirrors, vessels, and many other articles of 
use, and also for glazing and giving strength to china 
and other crockeiy ware. 

The chrystalized quartz, as variously combined, forms 
a very handsome class of gems for the lapidary, as the 
rode chrystal, rose quartz, amethyst, jasper, chalcedony, 
agate, heliotrope, chrysoprase, &c, dec. 

Felspar, the third mineral in the constitution of 
granite, also occurs in chrystals and massive. Its prim- 
itive form is an oblique rhombic prism. Its hardness is 
inferior to quartz. When massive it has a granular 
structure, and sometimes may be split into lamins. Its 
color is various shades of white, flesh red, and green — 
its lustre vitreous and pearly, on the faces of perfect 
cleavage — its fracture conchoidal and uneven. Diflfer- 
ence in color and lustre has produced diflTerent names 
for the several varieties; thus, adularia, or moon stone, 
is a white transparent variety, which exhibits a cha- 
toyant reflection of light, and when it contains minute 
scales of mica, is termed sun stone. Felspar b one of 
the most important minerals on the globe to man. 
When it decomposes, it forms clays of various kinds, 
which are very important in the arts and agriculture; 
thus, the white felspar forms the kaolin, or porcelain 
clay, from which are made the different kinds of porce- 
lain. The coarser varieties form rougher clays, for 
common crockery, and the coarsest, brick clay, and an 
aluminous earth, which enters necessarily into the com- 
position of good soils. These three minerals, mica, 
quartz, and felspar, in a granular state, constitute the 
rock termed granite, from its granular structure. It is 
generally exceedingly hard, and answers as a valuable 
building stone, and was much used by the ancients for 
this purpose. Sometimes, instead of the mica, a min- 
eral termed hornblende is associated with the quartz 
and felspar, forming a rock termed syenite, from Syene, 
in upper Egypt, where first found. It is of this rock 
that Pompey's Pillar, at Alexandria, is hewn. It has 
been already remarked that granite is the foundation 
rock on which the upper portion of the geological col- 
umn rests, the beds incline in various angles on its 
sides as it forms the supporting axis of a chain of 
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mountains, and xiseB to an enonnous height The as- 
pect of granitic mountains varies very considerably with 
the character of the rock. Where the beds occupy a 
position nearly horizontal, or where the minerals which 
compose it are soft and disentegrating, the summits are 
rounded, heavy, and unpiolturesque. When hard and 
soft granite are intermixed in the same mountain, the 
softer filling away, the harder blocks remain piled up in 
rich confusion. When the granite is bard, the beds are 
nearly perpendicular to the horizon, or rise at an angle 
of 70° to 85°, and have a laminar structure. It forms 
lofty pyramidal peaks, or aiguilles that rise in majestic 
spires, as in Mount Blanc, the highest peak of the 
Alps. Their general aspect is rugged, stern, and pic^ 
turesque, and the soil being thin, and abounding in 
silex, is necessarily poor and unfitted for agricultural 
purposes. It, however, furnishes good pasturage for 
cattle and sheep. The atmosphere is pure and health- 
ful, and the water is clear, sparkling, and sweet; but 
its rivers are much broken by falls and cascades, which 
impede navigation. 

Gneiss is composed of the same minerals as granite; 
but instead of its structure being granular, the mica, 
quartz, and felspar, are arranged in layers, thus giving 
the rock a slaty character — ^it is, indeed, a slaty granite. 
It also is useful as a building material, and from the 
facility with which it splits in the direction of its lam- 
inn, it makes excellent flag-stones for paving causeways. 
The declivities of granite mountains are covered by 
rocks of gneiss in many parts of the world, as is found 
in Sweden, Germany, the eastern states, and in Maryland. 

Mica slate commonly lies on gneiss, or granite, and 
is composed of mica, and quartz, intimately combined. 
Felspar occurs only in irregular masses in this rock. 
The color of this rock is generally of a light gray, 
verging on green or yellow. The finer kinds have a 
pearly lustre — in the coarser kinds the plates of mica 
are more distinct and splendent Mica slate abounds 
on the banks of the Connecticut, whence it is trans- 
ported to difterent parts of the Union to serve chiefly 
for paving the streets and sidewalks. 

Chrystals of garnet are frequently disseminated 
through mica slate, and occasionally chrystals of other 
minerals. Its structure is slaty, and often waved and 
contorted and divided by the thin lamina of quartz. 
Associated with these, as subordinate rocks, are primi- 
tive limestone, hornblende, serpentine, and quartz rock. 
Chrystalline, or primary limestone, of which statuary 
marble is a fine grained and perfectly white variety, oc- 
curs principally in beds in primary mountains, and that 
which Ib found in gneiss and mica slate, is finer than 
that firom granite. This limestone is often associated 
with serpentine, forming a beautiful stone for omamentp 
al purposes, called verde antique, a handsome vein of 
which is found at New Haven, Conn. Chrystalline 
limestone, when pure, is composed of calcareous earth, 
which is scarcely found as a component part of gran- 
ite, gneiss, or mica slate. White marble is procured 
in abundance from Greece, Italy, Switzerland, Massa- 
chusetts, and other of the eastern states. 
1 



Granite sometimes forms veins, shooting up into and 
overlaying the rocks placed above it This fact is of 
some value, as indicating that the granite has been in 
a state of fusion, the heat of which has softened and 
rent the upper rocks. It is not uncommon for one set 
of granite veins to intersect another; and sometimes 
there are three sets, as in the vicinity of Heidelbeig, 
where the granite on the banks of the Neeker, consists 
of three varieties, differing in color, grain, and various 
peculianties of mineral composition. The second vdn 
in age cuts through an older granite, and another, still 
newer, traverses both the first and second. 

There is abundant reason to believe that granite has 
been produced at various geological eras, with similar 
charactera, but not always associated with similar strata. 
Von Buch discovered, in Norway, a mass of granite 
overlying an ancient secondary limestone, containing 
orthocerata, and other sheik and zoophytes. 

It would appear that granite and other primary ro<^ 
are of igneous origin, as whenever they send veins 
through fossiliferous rocks, tbe fossils are entirely oblit- 
erated near the vein, whilst at a distance they are visi- 
ble. Dr. M'CuUoch describes a considerable mass of 
granite in the Isle of Sky, which reposes on limestone 
and shale *, and the limestone which, at a greater distance 
from the granite, contains no shells, exhibits no traces 
of them near its junction, but is there changed into a 
pure chrystalline marble. When the granite veins do 
not pass through fossiliferous rocks, but through those 
not so, they invariably contort the strata, changing in 
some cases the character of the rock, and invariably 
rendering that portion through which it passes more 
indurated. 

The general aspect of mountains composed of gneiss . 
and mica slate is less elevated and rugged than granite. 
The surfaces of the rocks are rounder, the soil about 
of the same quality, and the water courses equally bro- 
ken. When a primitive country forms a barrier to the 
sea, its shores are bold and rocky, its harbors generally 
few and difficult to enter, but safe when obtained. 

Primitive countries, from the difficulty of access, the 
poverty of the soil on the hills, but frequent richness 
in the valties, and necessary active enterprise of its 
population, have always been the cradles of an active, 
enterprising, laborious, and to some extent free people. 
As instances, we might mention Scotland, Switzerland, 
Greece, New England, and not least, Caucasus; against 
which the autocrat of Russia now appears in vain to 
send his myriads of mercenaries. 

In the slight view of the primitive class of rocks which 
we have now taken, there are already visible many evi- 
dences of wisdom on the part of the Creator. The fint 
point that claims our attention is the simplicity of the 
materials employed, a few metals combined with oxides 
producing earths of various kinds. These consolida- 
ting into mineral substances are chrystalline, either 
altogether or in part The second is the stability given 
by their union to the crust of the earth. If, as some 
suppose, the interior of the earth be a mass of metallic 
bases, to which gasses and water, finding vent, afibid 
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the meuis of chemical combination, and produce a 
large amount of internal heat, which operates to call 
into action volcanoes, earthquakes, geysers, and medi- 
cated springs. It would appear absolutely neoeasaiy 
that the rocks which are nearest to these chemical op- 
Arations, and consequently more subject to the expan- 
sion and contraction of gaseous bodies, and the active 
agency of fire, should be of sufficient cohesive power 
to afford a safe foundation to those above them. A 
third evidence of design and benevolence is, that they 
not only afford man a secure resting place, but the sub- 
stances of which they are formed are such as not only 
best answer their present purpose, but, collectively and 
singly, are made to minister to the wants and necessi- 
ties of man. 

As has been already observed, the rock answers 
an admirable purpose in the construction of edifices, 
bridges, Sec The simple minerals themselves also en- 
able us to enjoy the blessings of life much more exten- 
sively than we could otherwise have done. Divest 
man of the use of glass, building stone, and pottery, 
and you take from him many of the comforts of life. 
A fourth proof may be found in the manner of their 
arrangement. It will be remembered that they form 
the bases and the loftiest summits of mountain ranges; 
hence their efifect in breaking the cloud pregnant with 
the humid moisture which causes earth to yield her 
stores to man; hence, too, the winds are influenced, 
and many a pestilential gale is turned in its course of 
destruction. Here, too, the noble river in some small 
rippling stream commences first its winding course ; and 
rolling on its fast accumulating flood through many a 
mountain gorge and lovely vale, bears itself lichly laden 
to the ocean's mighty bosom, and mingles with its roar- 
ing billows. 

Thus, then, even the foundations of the earth are 
laid in wisdom, and with direct reference to the ulti- 
mate object for which they were designed by the Al- 
mighty. 

With what mingled sentiments of fe&x and love 
should we regard that omnipotent Being whose wis- 
dom and power bear such marks of infinite goodness 
fear, lest we transgress his sacred law, and expose our- 
selves to his justice— love, that we may ever yield the 
pleasing offerings of gratitude for his multiplied kind- 
nesses ! Truly might the prophet Nahum declare that 
"the Lord is slow to anger, and great in power, and 
will not at all acquit the wicked : the Lord hath his 
way in the whirlwind and in the storm, and the clouds 
are the dust of his feet He rebuketh the sea, and 
maketh it dry, and drieth up all the rivers: Bashan 
languisheth, and Garmel, and the flower of Lebanon 
languisheth. The mountains quake at him, and the 
hills melt, and the earth is burned at his presence, yea, 
the world, and all that dwell therein. Who can stand 
before his indignation 1 and who can abide in the fierce- 
ness of his angerl his fury is poured out like fire, and 
the rocks are thrown down by him. The Lord is good, 
a strong hold in the day of trouble; and he knoweth 
them that trust in hinu*' 
Vol 1^-43 
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THE MINISTER'S WIPE. 

How merciful is God to lay the foundaiion of all 
true piety in the affediona! If these be pure, duty as 
necessarily follows as the stream from the fountain, or 
the rays from the sun. Affedion is the foundation of 
all the happiness of that union which was instituted of 
God in the time of man*s innocency, symbolizing the 
mystical union that is between Christ and his Church. 

A favorite writer of the present age remarks, *'A0 
there is nothing in creation that so powerfully engages 
our attention, attracts our inclinations, refines our man- 
ners, exalts our character, and secures our happiness, 
as the other sex — the sharers of our very nature, and 
the partners of our lives — we need not wonder that 
authors have so frequently noticed them. But while 
physicians, and historians, and philosophers, and poets 
have paid these claimants attention not always in the 
most deserving and profitable way, it may seem strange 
that preachers so rarely make them disHndivdy the ob- 
jects of their address.** 

A good reason may be assigned for this— the /mwkA^ 
er's main object is to secure the affediona to Ood, 
Then necessarily follow love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, 
against which (in all the code of conjugal life) there 
is no law. 

But admitting this, we are aware that truly pious 
persons retain the innocent infirmities of human na- 
ture, which have various tendencies; in some of either 
sex they may be contrarUat whilst, in others, they may 
be so hannonized, that, 

** Like the tide of mingled streams, 
Which nought can sever," 

theymay form the most pleasing coalescence, and se- 
cure all that happiness fondly anticipated in the sacred 
conjugal relation. Then, 

"As similarity of misd. 
Or something not to be defined. 

First rivets our auention ; 
So manners, decent and polite. 
The same we practiced at first sight, 

Must save it from declension." 

A minister of the Gospel should have it impressed 
upon his heart, that God has constituted him the instn^ 
ment to call into his vineyard a fellow laborer, m th« 
person of a help mate; and as the privilege of eeleiy 
tion belongs to him, and the opportunities of choice are 
extensive, he should act with the utmost prudence, the 
most prayerful deliberation, with a strict attention to 
the developments of Promdenee, As by comparison 
he must form his opinion, he should have impressed 
upon his mind a proper standard by which to ascertain 
the relative merits of his female friends, that he may 
know who is suited to the useful and responsible sphere 
to which a minister's wife is called. 

The writer has received a letter from a pious and 
intelligent female friend, setting forth what a minister's 
wife should be. It may prove useful to some in ascer- 
taining a correct standard of comparison. It is also 
submitted for the benefit of the fair readers of your 
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Beporitoiy, especially those who sustain to the Church 
the responsible relation to which it refers. 

<'Mt Dim BmoTHXB, — ^Aiier praying that God 
will speak, even by me, on the deeply important sub- 
ject of this letter, I will try to give you the result of 
twenty years, observation, reading, and experience. 
Our excellent Discipline bids us do good * of all possi- 
ble sort,' and it is in view of this, as well as the deep 
mterest I feel for the young ministers of the Church to 
which I have the honor to belong, that I venture to 
give the following thoughts. 

After prayerfully searching God's holy word for 
light, carefully examining your motive, and bringing 
reason, prudence, and discretion to your aid, as well as 
expediency, if you are convinced it will not be out 
of the order of Providence for you to take an help 
mate, I would advise you, if possible, to select a lady 
of the following description. 

Let her be deeply and consistently pious, of judi- 
cious training in earfy youth, having passed through 
adversity, which is an almost indispensable school. 
Let her be able and willing to bear cheerfully eveiy 
vicissitude, being so entirely conformed to the will of 
God in all things, as not only to fteor, but cheerfully 
enUfraee crosses and afflictbns, and also be humble and 
thankful in time of prosperity. Her temper and dis- 
position should be so modified by grace, and so im- 
proved by constant self-denial and discipline, as to be 
kept, under all drcnmstanoes, in due bounds. She 
should be naturally affectionate-— not vain— not fond 
of admiration — not given to love of dress, but plain, 
neat, and orderly. She should have good common 
sense, and not romantic or sentimental in her notions. 
(These are, however, very indefinite terms. One may 
be fond of nature's beauties, and love to expatiate upon 
them, and may have just and beautiful sentiments, 
without being foolishly romantie.) She should be 
plain, and love matter of bet Let her be of a good 
femily— not orutocrfitfic— but one that is honest and 
reputable. She should have good health, with no 
hereditary disease, such as insanity, consumption, or 
the like. Let her be rather silent than otherwise, 
knowing when to speak and when to hold her tongue. 
She must have pleasing, afibble manners, and a mod- 
est, kind addraas. She d^mld be energetic, perse- 
indostiioos, and economical in her expen- 
knowing the true value of money, and how to 
it ari^t She should know her place, her true 
position in society, and be able to maintain it with dig- 
ni^ and meekness. She must not be ouerciibus, or 
daunted by difficulties. She should have a sound edu- 
cation. I do not mean that she must have gone to 
laahiooable schools, Ac; for some enjoy all such ad- 
vantages, and are still lamentably ignorant of what it 
eonoema them most to know. As to her penonal ap* 
peannte, this is altogether a matter of taste, only take 
can that yon admire not the casket, so as to be de- 
oeived in the quality of the jewel it contains. 

An adept in art (and I am sorry to aay then an 
1 



such) may so counterfeit the qualifications I have ena* 
merated, as to completely deceive an amiable and ii^ 
genuous young minister. Such has been the case; and 
the only protection against such a <soul harrowing de- 
ception,' is fervent, faithful prayer and watchfulness, at 
the same time making use of all the means you jutt^ 
ably can to ascertain her true character. 

And now, since I have taken upon me to speak, per- 
mit me to say a word as to how you shall act towards 
such a wife. It is not likely that you will get one with 
all these excellences, and no faults. Nothing is per- 
fect here. But if she loves you, (and she ought to love 
you well enough to go to < the fiuthest verge of the 
green earth' with you,) and is teachable, you may win 
her to be all you could wish, if you will ask for wis- 
dom to enable you to go the right way about it Tiy 
to find out her naturaiium, and gain her entire confi- 
dence. Let your conduct be so at all times before her 
that she may have the deepest reaped for you. 

Women have many sufferings and petty vexaiioDs 
that men know nothing about; therefore, if you do not 
always see smiles, make allowances and pray for her. 
Do not love her so as to be blind to her real faults. (I 
suspect Adam loved Eve too much, or he would not 
have adhered to her and offended his Grod.) Let her 
see from the first, that though you have much love yon 
have much decision. Every man should role in h» 
own house, if he be qualified so to do. Some men are 
not qualified ; and when this is the case, if the wife is, 
she should rule, yet so that it may not appear,* Be 
respectful, affectionate, and eourteoue in your manners 
towards her. Aid her in every way that you can. 
Watch over her carefully. See that she has no eonfi- 
dant but yourself. Finally, train her for the skies. 
Yours affectionately, M. S." 

The ambassador for Christ, (and the minister ought 
to be such in eveiy sense of that word,) having such a 
wile to ahare with him the toils, privations, and pleas- 
ures of the ministiy, will be enabled to encounter ill 
trials joyfully, and vrill prove that 

**The love, which cheen life's latest stage, 
Proof sgaiiist sickness and old age, 
Preserv'd by Tiitue from declensioa, 
Becomes not weary of attenllon; 
Bat lives when that exterior grsce 
Wbkh first Inspired the flame decays." 

TixoTBnrs. 

♦ Who dull Judge, the husband or the wife, which paity ■ 
or Is not qualified to rulof 



"Thx thorn and the thistle around me may grow— 
I would not lie down upon roees below; 
I ask not my portion, I seek not rest. 
Tin I find them for ever in Jesus' breast. 

A scrip on my back, and a staff in my hand, 
I march on in haste thnmgh an enemy's land; 
The rood may be rough, but it cannot be long. 
And ril smooth it with hope^ and cheer it wiA song.' 

Ltti. 
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THE WARNING. 

▲ TALK OF TBVTS. 

** Th«re'i Btrengtli deep bedded in our heutf, of which 
We reck but little, till the shaft has pierc'd 
Its fragile dwelling. Must not earth be rent 
Before her gems are found V 

"What an interesting yonng gentleman Mr. Mer- 
rill b," exclaimed Sophia to her sisters, as they sat at 
iheir morning work. ** I thought him perfectly fascina- 
ting last night; so polite— «ach a graceful bow— knows 
how to pay a compliment so pleasantly.'' 

"I did not see any thing very agreeable in him/' re- 
plied Martha, as she looked up extremely surprised to 
hear her sister express herself so warmly in Mr. Mer- 
rill's favor. " He surely knows how to dance well, and 
that is his principal recommendation." 

<*0 sister, you forget his person, his manners, and 
his generous spirit, always ready at any expense to en- 
tertain his friends. See the difference between his con- 
duct and that of your favorite, Marshman ; who stays 
day after day behind the counter, to hoard up wealth 
which none can enjoy." 

<< Sophia, do not speak so harshly of my fiivorite, as 
you please to term him. Perhaps you are not aware 
that his economical habits are the result of necessity, 
as well as of principle ; and that instead of hoarding 
wealth, his money is used for the support of a widowed 
and infirm mother, who b entirely dependent on his 
exertions. You will never hear of him, I think, as a 
defaulter, or as using the iiinds intrusted to him in mid- 
night revelries." 

'* Sophia LB sadly deceived," whispered a young sister 
of fourteen, to her mother. ** Our school girls speak 
of Mr. Merrill's character as suspicious. His employ- 
ers, it is said, are becoming very uneasy. They can- 
not place the confidence in him which they have for- 
merly done." 

Sophia*s quick ear had heard the remark, and the 
reddening cheek betrayed that the gentleman was of 
more than ordinary interest to her. <<It is envy, mere 
envy, that leads any one to speak ill of Mr. Merrill," 
said she, in a tone of vexation. 

Mrs. Wilmot had listened anxiously to the conversa- 
tion between her daughters, and a deep shade of sorrow 
passed over her features, as she looked on her father- 
less children, just emerging into womanhood ; so fair, 
so unacquainted with the world, and she shuddered at 
the thought that they should ever be the victims of mis- 
placed affection. She longed for ever to screen them 
with a mother*s love, from all the vicissitudes of life. 
''Heaven preserve my daughters from the cup of sor- 
row of which I have so deeply drunk !" she involun- 
tarily exclaimed, as she retired from her daughters, and 
sought her chamber to give vent to her overcharged 
heart 

Her daughters knew that a cloud of adversity had 
oivenhadowed their mother's path. They knew that 



her married life had been one of desolation. Never 
had the name of their ftther been called by their motb> 
er. The eldest had an indistinct rem e mbrance of a 
painful interview between her parents, which teimiiift- 
ted soon in their separation. The younger ones knew 
not a father*s love. His eye had beamed on them only 
in their in&ntile years; and when ihey witnessed the 
endearments of the domestic fire-side, where the pray- 
ers of the sire called down blessings on his offspring, 
they often wept that they were never to realize a fiith- 
er's tenderness. Delicacy forbade their asking Mrs. 
Wilmot any questions. Relatives mentioned him not; 
and they grew up to womanhood with this knowledge 
alone, that their father had forsaken his femily, and 
thrown them on the world destitute. 

A painful silence reigned through the little parlor 
from which Mrs. Wilmot had retired. Each seemed 
occupied with her own thoughts. Mary was weeping, 
and her tears had fallen unnoticed on her slate, obacurr 
ing a composition on which she had bestowed much 
labor. 

<<I do wish, sister Sophia, that Mr. Merrill had not 
popped into your head this morning; for my whole 
composition is spoiled, my ideas are so scattered that I 
cannot re>arrange them, and worse than all, mamma 
has been enveloped in gloom, by a few idle remarks.'* 

** Mamma is too anxious about us, I think," replied 
Sophia. 

At this moment a brother of Mrs. Wilmot entered 
the apartment He noticed the gloom which .had de- 
prived his nieces of their usual hilarity, and his eye 
rested inquiringly on Sophia. 

"Uncle, dear uncle," said his niece, "you see us all 
sober. Some casual remarks have called to mamma's 
remembrance scenes that are past, over which memory 
weeps. Do tell us something of my father's history, 
and then let the vail of oblivion be drawn over his fol- 
lies and his faults." 

"I have felt for sometime," remarked Mr. Converse, 
"that you ought to know something respecting him, 
that you might better appreciate your mother's situa- 
tion, to enable you, if need should be, to imitate her 
firmness; and like her, acquire that strength of mind 
which, by the blessing of a kind Providence, has borne 
her above the waves of siHiction, which almost over- 
whelmed her. It is but a little more than twenty 
years since your grandfather died, and left your mother 
heiress to a handsome property. By his will, his un- 
married daughters could not come into possession of 
their share until their marriage day, and this circum- 
stance may have induced them to many rather prema^ 
turely. Many were the suitors who knelt at the shrine 
of youth, beauty, and wealth. Your mother is now 
but the faded semblance of what she was at eighteen. 
Her heart was buoyant with hope, her figure possessed 
a fairy lightness, and scarcely ever did I see a chedc 
which glowed so beautifully with the hue of health. 

Ann had just returned from Litchfield, where she 
had spent sometime under the care of Miss P. Ad- 
mirers were numerous ; and many there were whose 

1 
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plain xnanneiB aoid fiinner-like address gained them a 
prompt lefiiBaL I see them now in affluent circam- 
■twices, blessed with all that a bounteous heaven can 
bestow. They are men of influence and weight in 
society. O how those girls mistake who refuse a man 
because be does not make an elegant appearance, when 
he possesses all the qualities needful to constitute a good 
husband.'' 

'* Sophia," whispered Maiy, " do yon hear what uncle 
saysl Don't marry a man because he is genteel, I beg 
of you." 

" It was at this time," continued Mr. Converse, " that 

I met your father, Edward Wilmot, at W , where 

he was established in the mercantile business. He was 
peculiarly fascinating in his personal appearance— a 
general favorite with all classes, and possessed a fand 
of wit and humor I scarce ever saw equaled. His ex- 
terior was imposing, and his features finely formed, 
without possessing that effeminacy which often attaches 
itself to a handsome man. It is not strange that the 
inexperienced heart of Ann Converse was captivated. 
I well recollect the hushed silence that reigned in the 

church in M , as the yqung couple stood before 

the altar, and the venerable Mr. R performed the 

nuptial ceremony. Beautiful ! beautiful ! was the ex- 
clamation of many, as with intense interest, and throb- 
bing heart, I gazed on them. 

Ann was but a year my junior, and I was proud of 
such a sister. She looked with such a trusting confi- 
dence on him who was soon to be nearer than fiitber, 
mother, brother or sister, I mentally said, Can he ever 
betray the confidence of that trusting girl, and plant a 
thorn in her bosom 1 

" The blessing fell tremulously from the lips of that 
aged minister — ^their hands were joined — the ceremony 
was over — and as I turned from the altar, I noticed a 
look, almost like severity, that sat sternly on the fea- 
tures of some of my father's friends. Perhaps they 
were unconscious of such an expression of feeling; but 
as it was, it seemed to me an omen of ill. 

*<The life of Ann Converse had been one of unmin- 
gled gladness, until the death of her father; and now 
her joyous spirit basked in the sunshine of happiness. 
The rainbow of hope arched her sky, and she wished 
not to have her dream of domestic joy dispelled as illu- 
sory. Mr. Wilmot removed his bride immediately to 
his residence in W . The first year of their mar- 
ried life was unmarked by any incident of unusual oc- 
currence. At its expiration, Mr. Wilmot concluded to 
move to a village about twelve miles fi'om Ann's ma- 
ternal residence. In that place, her property was ex- 
pended in building and furnishing a splendid house. 
Her domestic management was characterized by neat- 
ness, economy, and order. There was much that was 
attractive in the household arrangements of Mrs. Wil- 
mot There was always a cheerful smile, and a well 
arranged table, to meet Mr. Wilmot, when the duties 
of the day were over; but habits long formed, will 
hardly be subdued, unless by firm principle. Mrs. Wil- 
mot noticed that the absence of her husband at his bu- 
1 



siness was becoming more and more protracted. Inno- 
cence suspects no evil, and her mind was always ready 
to form a favorable excuse for Edward's delay. Occu- 
pied with family cares, the lateness of the hour would 
often surprise her. 

" One evening she was waiting, as usual, the return of 
her husband ; the candle had twice burned to its socket ; 
she had read and sewed by turns to while away the 
time, and again took up the daily paper. Her husband's 
name arrested her eye. Can you imagine her surprise, 
when she found her best furniture was to be sold at 
auction the following day t She could hardly believe 
her eyes. Again she read, and found it was an exact 
catalogue of her parlor furniture. Absorbed in painfnl 
reflections, she heeded not the entrance of her husband 
until he stood at her side. The paper lay on the stand 
before her, her finger still pointing to the advertisement, 
as though to ascertain if she were indeed correct 

** Mr. Wilmot, with an assumed air of cheeriukieas, ex- 
claimed, * What are you prosing over, Ann?' 

" His voice roused her. * What does that mean ! ' she 
replied, her eye directing his to the paper. 

" * O it is that hateful paper that distresses you, Ann. 
I have been unfortunate — I am embam^ssed, and rather 
than call on friends, I thought it best to part with arti- 
cles that were not indispensably necessary to our com- 
fort' 

" Your mother's devotion to her husband was sucb» 
that it was enough to know that he bad been unfortu- 
nate, and that such a sacrifice was necessary. 

" ' It is trying,' was her reply, *but I wiU meet it pa- 
tiently.' 

'^The husband looked grateful, and with consummate 
art he directed her attention to the nestling babe in the 
cradle. The mother's tenderness was awakened, and 
as the inftint pillowed its head on her bosom, the auc- 
tion was forgotten ; the smiles of the little one, beam- 
ing with love for its mother, helped to dispell the gloom. 
Edward kissed his gentle wife, and confidence restored, 
she sbed around her a fascinating influence. 

**The auction came, and furniture that was nmple 
was substituted in the place of the elegant articles that 
had been removed. There was no lack of attention to 
Mn. Wilmot, that could have induced her to think that 
her husband was irregular in his habits, except his pro- 
longed absences. Time wore on, and a little group 
were gathering around them ; and with the cares of a fiun- 
ily Ann had less time to devote to anxious forebodings. 
But a damp was thrown over her spirit when the long 
winter evenings came, and went, and the erring one was 
rarely by his own fireside. When questioned as to the 
reason, the irritation which he betrayed grieved and 
dispirited his wife. Rumors were current of inatten- 
tion to business ; but she heard them not The crisis 
at last approached: merchants in New York became 
impatient for their dues — ^his notes returned protested, 
and Mr. Wilmot was obliged to close his business. 
The mansion in which he lived was your motber*s 
property, but it was sacrificed with the rest She loved 
her husband not the less for being unfortunate, and 
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Strove with unwearied aanduity to impel bim to renew- 
ed exertion; but ah! there was a fatal secret that she 
did not understand — a poison in the cup of her domes* 
tic bliss. 

"The young coaple had many friends, and Edward 
was soon re-established in busineae. Bat he was un- 
fortunate—again they came to his aid. It was whis- 
pered that he * played deeply.* Ann had borne their 
adversities without a murmur. She would not add to 
bis trials by imputing his ill success to mismanagement, 
though there was something in his air which told that 
all was not right He did not exhibit the same tender- 
noBs for his prattling babes — he rarely took them on h^s 
knee; and when their fond mother placed them in his 
arms as in other days, there seemed no music in the 
laugh of infancy, to awaken a father's sympathy. Mrs. 
Wilmot accidentally found several packs of cards, and 
these unfolded the page of her husband's misfortunes. 
She could now account for his nightly absences. She 
could realize the cause of that infatuation, which had 
desolated their fireside, and had made their once happy 
home a wilderness. The discovery was a death-blow — 
the faneral knell of hope and happiness. She wrapped 
the &tal cards in an envelope, on which she wrote her 
name, and laid them in his secretary. Edward knew 
by the drooping spirits of his wife, that his character 
was exposed, and that she had learned that he was a 
gamester. The barrier was removed, and from this 
time he plunged deeply into dissipation. He became 
entirely absorbed in his midnight revelries. 

** He was entreated to forbear — but entreaties were 
useless. * I shall restore my broken fortunes,' he would 
say, *and wealth shall again be yours.' An ignis fo' 
tutu lured him on — ^his health became impaired — ^his 
business was utterly neglected, and my poor sister, with 
her helpless family, were left without the means of sup- 
port He did not treat her with harshness; butO! 
such cruel neglect He sacrificed at the card-table his 
{Property, his health, and his honor. The full moon 
just sinking to her rest, often witnessed him stealing 
to the sleepless bed-side of his wife; till at length self- 
respect seemed entirely lost, and he would absent him- 
self for several days, none knew where. Friends urged 
a separation. They had tried to reclaim him — ^they 
had remonstrated — ^they were at length disgusted. 
Their object was now to prevail upon Mrs. Wilmot to 
return to the home of her childhood. O ! how the 
lone heart will cling in its bitterness to that which it 
has loved. She still hoped he would change ; and when 
she thought of the work of ruin which had been ac- 
complished in a few short years, how could she leave 
her husband to degradation — a lost — a ruined mani 
She roused herself from the lethargy which hung over 
her, and determined to exert herself to obtain an ade- 
quate support for herself and her little ones. 

^ To open a boarding-house appeared the most ap- 
propriate method of doing this, and in her efforts she 
was for awhile successful; but Mr. Wilmot's infatua- 
tion was such, that all consideration for his family 
seemed absorbed in one fatal passion. Again and again 



were the silver and other valuable artides taken from 
the house, and deposited with the pawn-broker. Arti* 
qles of dress were staked at the table. Large sums of 
money were often taken firom the house, but never i»> 
turned. Your mother found it impossible to contend 
with such accumulated difficulties. She arranged her 
aflfairs, and with five children-— the eldest perhaps 11— 
returned to the home which she, a happy bride, had left 
twelve yean before. She was but SO years of age — 
still lovely — but sorrow had withered the rose on her 
cheek ; and had it not been that her mind was nerved 
with more than ordinary strength, she would have sunk 
into an untimely grave. The affections of her heart 
had been seared and withered, her family thrown de- 
pendent on the charity of friends, and he who was 
pledged to cherish and protect through weal and woe, 
had fallen from his station in society and become an 
outcast 

** Mrs. Wilmot felt, * Never was there sorrow like unto 
my sorrow.' Although she drooped, she fainted not 
She had learned during her afflictions, to put her trust 
in an unfailing Source of consolation; and when the 
rebellious tear would fall, the murmuring word would 
die on her lips, and she would meekly say, ' The cup 
that my Father hath given me, shall I not drink iti' 
When she looked on her children, ^e felt the necessity 
of exertion. Much devolved on her, and she acted 
with corresponding energy, devoting herself entirely to 
their educatioiu 

''For several years I had spent my time in N 

H , ihy delicate health unfitting me for attention 

to business. I resolved immediately to come and reside 
with my sister, and aid her in her task of educating 
her &therless babes ; for so they soon were. But a 
few months fled ere intelligence was conveyed to us of 
the death of Mr. Wilmot We mourned — ^bnt we 
mourned not as those without hope. A ray of light 
gleamed over the dying pillow, and He who forgave the 
thief on the cross, spoke peace to the departing spirit 
of your father. Yet we mourned that nature's noble 
architecture should have been so fearfully destroyed. 
We wept that the manly Edward had not power to 
contend with those fascinations, which were the wreck 
of hope, peace, and life. 

" You weep, my dear girls. Let the vail of oblivion 
rest on his memory ; and raise it not but to dwell on 
his virtues, for he had many. Strive to fulfill the du- 
ties which shall be assigned you. Imitate the example 
of your mother in her tenderness — her fortitude— her 
faith— and may nought but peace be written on the 
page of your destiny." 

It had been an unwelcome task for Mr. Converse to 
speak thus of the dead, and he revoWed in his mind 
some mode of dissipating the sadness which he had in- 
creased by this recital; and then recollected a lide which 
he had in contemplation when he entered the room. 
<* My carriage is at the door, girls. Who would like 
to ridel" 

** We will all go as soon as we get our faces washed, 
dear uncle," said Martha. 

J 
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''Bill nHiy ue jou not pnpuiag, Mary !" exclaimed 
the kind nnde. 

''Why," ahe replied, imiiing through her tean, ''I 
have to cany a compoaition to ichool thia afternoon, 
and only look! I had it all written on my date, and 
now you cannot iee but a word here and there. Now 
I will go to ride if you will give me a few heada — ^my 
auhject, The Old Bachelor/' 

"Agr ee d agr e ed," said Mr. Converse, aa he kiand 
the cheek of hia Javorite niece. 

A knock at the door aireeted their preparation, and 
a domestic slipped in with a request from Mr. Merrill 
to aee Miss Sophia. The party, equipped for the ride, 
were soon in the carriage, and Sophia was left to a soli- 
taiy iete<^4eie with her fascinating beau. The tale she 
had joat heard was sufficient to prevent her bestowing 
her hand on the elegant James Merrill. Future events 
showed to her that **a\l is not. gold that glitters;" and 
in after life, ahe waa grateful that she had not been in- 
volved in the fate of the defeulter. J. A. S. 
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WALKING. 

Mb. Editob, — ^In the large and varied repeat pre- 
pared for the readers of the ** Repositoxy," the board ia 
munificently spread. It affords of sdenoe, of the r^ 
searches of black-letter — the learning of the schoola, 
of Biblical erudition; of poesy, sentiment; of all the 
different stylea of bellea-lettres; as well aa die practical 
and graphic delineations of positive and spedfic life, 
and much more. The table abonnda, I say, in the beat 
of a feaat, in substantial middle dishes, in atanda of 
vcniaon, of ham, and solid joiBta*-«iid of fish, flesh, 
and fowL But though all who partake may be partially 
camiveroos, yet many younger and of lighter taatea, 
may like a httle admixture aa their dSenerf— -the blanc- 
mange, the whipt syllabub, the floating island, dec; 
not to pacify appetite, but aa a guato, a regale to the 
aenaea at large, an intellectual bagatelle. I cater for 
tfaeae, and present you entre-metf No. 1, or the 

SCOKOXT OV WAKKIVe. 

Being in good health, I am also habitoally in good 
apirita; and when I take a walk of recreation and am 
not in hasle, I have a spontaneoua Atalantean spring, 
which is in itsdf a delight, an unconsdoua winning 
of my way. But when I commence a long vralk, one 
a little more extensive than either health or enjoyment 
would require, in the beginning, being fiesh and strong, 
I assume by economy, a light, elastic, Gamillaplike mo- 
tion, sliding, aa it were, to the elevation of a second 
atep before the fiiat ia finished. Much ground ia gained 
by thia method ; besides that, we dnw upon a set of 
aoosasaries, which anon may take rest, whilat others 
are anmmoned to the field. The principals, L e., the 
feet, tmut be acting all the while: but some of their 
sub-agents may, by a little management, "spell*' eech 
other, to the advantage of alL After having drawn 
upon the sinews and muscles for awhile, nature flaga 
1 



and hga a littlfr— and again, again, and yet moie—«nd 
by thia time, with hal^unconadoua volition, die haa 
feJIen on a surer and more positive tread. Thia ia veiy 
well aa a succedaneum, but it is not her best faculty or 
fecility: thou^ ahe takes more pains, she makes lesa 
progreas. By and by she aeema disc<mtented even of 
this, and moves at an unwilling rate, ungainly and un- 
gaining; and becoming still more discouraged, she fin- 
ishes at last in the sullen, stolid style <rf;'' My lord's foot- 
man in the Sulka." PxnxsTiuLiriA. 



Orlflaal. 
REPOSE AND PRAYER. 
How beautiful ia sleep. God not only spreads our 
bed and draws around us the curtain of darkness; but 
he fits us by lassitude to enjoy the somnolency which 
he bestows. Yet more than this — he vratches and 
gusrds us whilst we sleep. Though in our physical 
body we lay like a clod of the valley, yet are we safe. 
We seem as dead : to the beholder our repose resembles 
that of death; so complete for tiie time is our inani- 
tion. Yet shall we revive and live again; out of thia 
coUapse of nerve and sinew shall we spring fresh and 
elastic; nature shall again assume vitality and action, 
and go rejoicing on her course. Who would not wor- 
ship €rod? Who would not say a prayer 1 It is no 
stretch of faith, at least there is no fetuity in supposing, 
could the matter be tested by evidence, that perhaps no 
damage occurs to any of His creatures who have com- 
mended themselves and their dwelling, by a ainotre and 
kumbk prayer f to his protection before they slept 1 At 
leaat, he were a hardy and hardened reprobate, a castp 
away from God's grace, who, knowing this fad, would 
dare invade that houae and its tenants during Goi^n 
nif^hi-UHtieh, and they folded, as it were, in the arais of 
the Shepherd. C. M. 6. 



Original. 
MOONLIGHT. 

ST J. X. SDW1.RDS. 

^ When I consider the heavens, the work of thy fingen; the 
moon and the stan, that Ihov hast ordained," Psalois. 

The stars are shining from afar. 
While Cynthia rolls her silver car. 

Along the vault of heaven: 
Her mellow beams of softened light. 
Stream through the curtains of the nigh^ 

Like grace on souls forgiven. 

But soon the stars will fade away, 

The moon will quench her beams in day, 

In floods of brighter light : 
So soon the Christian's life will end. 
But in eternity he'll spend 

A di7 vrithout a night 
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THE FLOWERS. 

Tbb flowcn, the iiowen, tiie ftir young flowen» how I 

\oyfe each ninbow hue, 
That sparklet on their odonme cheeiu when gemm'd 

with pearl J dew; 
How I lore to watch their aoft joung bods in beanty 

and light unfold. 
Arrayed in a rqgal porple ireit, or emerald green, and 

gold. 

Or glittering bright in an azure robe, like the brow of 

the arching aky. 
Or the vermeil tinta that o*er the cheek of bluahing 

beauty fly ; 
How lovely is the violet, so innocent, and meek. 
How beantifiil the empress rose, with her lovely, tinted 

cheek. 

The violet, how like the babe, with soft and trusting eye, 
So loving, and confidingly, tum'd to the laughing aky ; 
.And O! how like fair beauty's spring, in young life's 

morning hour. 
Is the delicate bloom of the virgin rose— ^ueen of the 

sylvan bower. 

1 the rose has ftded long ago— her short, sweet life 

is o'er, 
By stream, and wood, and garden bower, we find her 

flowers no more. 
How anxiously, how anxiously, I watch'd her buds 

unclose; 
How sigh'd, when firom the dying atom, fell summer's 

last sweet roae. 

Strange, that 'mong all the laughing flowers that spread 

the silken wing. 
Beneath the warm, blue, summer sky, or in the galea 

of spring; 
The rose, the fair, imperial roae^ should stir my heart 

alone, 
With such deep, gushing moumfulness, when her sweet 

flowers are gone. 

Yet thus it ie— and ever still, a strange, mysterious chain, 
Link'd to youth's golden memories, recalls those hours 

again, 
When mmgling with the kindred band, beside the social 

hearth. 
Life seem'd one long, bright gala-day, of happiness and 

mirth. 

Ot where is now that youthful band, the BOoI of home's 

sweet boweia. 
Who sang, and langh'd, and danc'd away the young, 

unfetter'd hours! 
Scatter'd a&r by mount and stream, 'neath many a 

changing sky, 
'Mid strsnger flowers they aidly maik, sweet sommer 

gliding by. 



And he with warm and generoua breast^ and 
loftieattone^ 



of 



The Ufcpubt of each gashing heart— O gone, fiir ever 

gone! 
Where the wild winds of autumn moan'd, o'er prsiries 

of the west. 
Sad strangers heap'd the firesh, green sod, above hia 

manly breast 

The flowers, the flowers, the feir young flowers, of our 

sweet home of mirth, 
Ne'er shall they all united bloom, in one parterre on 

earth; 
But blissful is the trusting hope, to the bereav'd onei 

given. 
That they shall all immortal bloom in an unchanging 

heaven. Sornix. 



Original. 
THE SABBATH. 

'Trs holy Sabbath day ! How sweet the calm 
Of quiet holiness, doth rest upon 
Reposing Nature's bosom ! 

No rude plough 
Now sinks its iron tooth in furrows deep— 
Nor hum of busy labor wakes the aii^— 
Nor voice of axe is beard : 

But all is "peace!" 
The earth seems worshiping, alike with man. 
Him, whose supreme benevolence did form. 
And feshion, in His wisdom, work so fair! 

O what a chain of golden links we see, 
In bright succession, all creation through! 
Far upward on his throne, above the henvens, 
(yod, in his gk»y, shines! 

His love divine, 
O'eiflowing in its goodness, like a aea 
Of golden waters, goahes down to earth; 
Spreading its rich profhaion o'er hia works. 
And bidding all rqoioe! 

Canst thou, O man. 
On this. His haUow'd day— this day of rest. 
Refuse thy tuneful pow'n to aing his praisel 
Wilt thoUj for whom both earth and heav'n were made, 
Refuse to bow in hnmble thankfulness. 
Before His throne whose mercy gave thee life? 
Wilt thou, in all the scorn of haughty pride. 
Spurn fh>m thine heart the b les sed influence 
That moves thee heavenward 1 

Panse, O pause and think; 
choose the «bettarpart"— 4hat thus thy God, 
May so infill thy spirit with his love. 
That it shall ever seek to know his will. 
And walk in an his waya ! 

Then, when creation meets 
Thine eye^ in all its varied loveline«, 
Aa fioio it dotfi, npon thia Sabbath mom; 
Thy grateful songs, with noftire's shall accord : 
Thus man and nature wonfaip natore'a God! 

R J. A. 
1 
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THE CONTRAST; 

on, XAEeABXT OV AHJOU AVD UBS. WSSLST. 
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Chabagtsb, m it is revealed upon the page of his- 
tory, should be made a subject of serious study. Much 
can be learned from personal observation on men and 
things, but much more from the chronicles of the 
past— from the characters of sages and heroes that 
have stamped their own signature upon the age in 
which they lived. 

By comparison and contrast, we learn the disparity 
between objects presented to the senses or to the mind, 
with their relative value. Things are great and small 
according to the standard by which they are measured. 
If our scale of measurement is narrower or less ex- 
tended than eternity, our estimate will be false. The 
materialist would view a crown as an absolute blessing, 
and a prison as an absolute curse. But with a line 
reaching far onward to eternity, who would be slow to 
prefer the prison of a Paul and Silas to the crown of 
the mighty Cesarsi 

Outward condition does not produce either happiness 
or misery. Beneath the glitter of human greatness is 
often concealed an arrow that drinks up the spiriL ** A 
showy exterior frequently covers poverty at heart, while 
the smile that curves the lip of beauty may be but the 
mockery of joy." Separate from a heart and h£d con- 
formed to those principles of eternal truth, which form 
the ground of our relationship to God in the economy 
of redemption, under all and any circumstances, hap- 
piness is but a name. 

Corroborative of this, let us glance for a moment at 
the character of two distinguished iemale»— Margaret 
of Anjou, daughter of the titular King of Naples, and 
Duke of Lorraine, and Mra. Susannah Wesley, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Annesly, LL. D., and mother of John 
Wesley. These personages did not occupy the same 
rank and station, but they stand forth equally pre-emi- 
nent in the realm of mind. To each nature had been 
lavish of her choicest gifts— magnanimous in spirit, 
patient to snfier, self-possessed and confident in hope. 
Alike they were tossed and driven upon the billowy 
tide of adversity, the one without chart, compass, or 
any port in view, while the other, amidst the gathering 
clouds behekl a guiding Star, which threw its radiance 
upon the darkness, and pointed to a haven. Let us fol- 
low them fi'om the commencement of their career to its 
dose, and draw from thence lessons of deep instruction. 

Margaret of Anjou is said, by historians, to have 
been a most accomplished and noble s|nrited woman, 
comely and graceful in person and in manners, pos- 
sessed of a highly gifted intellect, with superior advan- 
tages for education, useful and ornamental. In the 
domidl of her royal &ther the morning of her life 
passed like a "tranquil stream gliding through sunshine 
and flowers," until the announcement of her entree into 
the world of fashion, after which she became the centre 
of the brilliant circle in which she moved. 
I 



Thus far having within her grasp ail the constituents 
of earthly blias, was bliss her heritage 1 Listen to her 
soliloquy when on the eve of marriage: **Do I exact 
too much from the ideal ever to find happiness 1 Hope ! 
fair is thy form to the vision of youth and inexperi- 
ence—meet are thy tones of pronuse. Lovely, but 
ever in the dim distance, is the goal of contentment 
and joy to which thou dost direct my steps. Thus ta 
with thee I have journeyed, and thou hast ever mocked 
me. On, deceiver ! I will follow thee still !" 

Mark the contrast Miss Susannah Annesly, com- 
manding in appearance, attractive in manners, with 
talents of a high order, and correspondent opportnni- 
ties of improvement, moved the admired, the beloved 
of ail hearts, but not in crowded halls, at the gay festi- 
val or the soiree. She did not aspire to 

"Shine in the box, or sparkle in the ring." 
She had learned to look upon herself and all her asso- 
ciations in the unclouded light of eternity. Conver- 
sant with the works of uninspired genius, she turned 
to her Bible as the book of books, and consecrated her 
acquisitions at the cross of Jesus, convinced that all 
the world calls good and great cannot satisfy the desires 
of a soul formed for immortality. Had she peace of 
mind 1 Hear her, in her retirement, conversing without 
disguise with Him who knows the heart: "To know 
God as a phiiosopher-^to be able to demonstrate his 
being from all or any of the works of nature will avul 
us nothing unless at the same time we know him ex- 
perimentally — unless the heart know him to be its su- 
preme good — ^unless it adtnowledge that there is no re- 
pose, no peace, no joy, but in loving and being beloved 
by him, and does accordingly rest in him, as the centre 
of its being, the fountain of its pleasures, its' light, its 
life, its strength, its alL Thus let me ever know thee, 
0, my God!" 

After the interests of Margaret became identified with 
those of Henry YI., of England, she was doomed to 
experience many deep and sad reverses. Hers had 
been a bright and cloudless morning. She was the 
flattered — the caressed — the admired. Yet happiness 
came not She expected to find it in oonnectioa with 
a crown and kingdom; but how deeply waa she de- 
ceived! In a few years competition for the crown, be- 
tween Henry YI., and Richard, Duke of York, rendered 
her life, as the wife of the former, one of inquietude and 
sorrow. The incapacity of Henry roused this spirited 
woman to avenge his cause, and support, if possible, 
the regal authority. With unshaken firmness of nund 
does she struggle against wayward fortune, determined, 
at the expense of every thing else, to retain a glittering 
crown. Time and again does she levy armies, twenty, 
forty, and sometimes sixty thousand strong, and enter 
the battle-field, leading the way in person, to victory, 
or to death, urging her followers never to give up the 
contest Again she is vanquished. Again she leads 
forth her army victorious, amidst the adulation of the 
crowd. And what is passing in the sanctuary of her 
own heart 1 Go to her palace, and learn her real senti- 
ments. Sitting in pensive attitude, gazing with sad 
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heart upon the beauties of an autumnal evening:, she 

■ajs, ** Welcome this twilight hour, atier the feverish 

anxiety of this eventful day ! > Would that I could lie 

down, like a tired child, to tkep/ but, no— 

' 8h0f like the ¥rorld, her readj visit pays 
Where fortune smiles-^ihe wretched a/u fonskes.' 

The world may think that fortune smiled to-day on 
me; but in my minted lot of life I find no verdant 
•pot, no happiness ! But, O, omnia mihi tempora tunt 
flusero/''— all are to me periods of sorrow. 

The views and feelings of Miss Annesly, though of 
hi^ birth and parentage, were such that the empty pa- 
geantry of rank and station never employed her mind as 
things to be desured. She entered upon the high n- 
aponsibilities of the conjugal relation, aspiring only to 
be servioeaUe in her allotted sphere. **What,'* said 
•he, ''is the world, with all it esteems great, and good, 
and fair, compared to the favor of Heaven? It is not 
in wealth, honor, or earthly pleasure, to confer lasting 
good. There is none but Christ who is su£Bcient for 
these things." 

After she became the wife of Mr. Samuel Wesley, 
as a fiimily, for reasons inscrutable to human vision, 
they were called to pass through the uHtier and throng 
the JSte. All, we presume, are familiar with their deep 
and numerous affliclfons; and what woman, of whom 
we have any knowledge among the living, ever adorn- 
ed, like her, the vale of adversity 1 Mark her triumph 
in the day of trouble. In a letter to her brother, of 
which her biographer says a more genuine picture of 
sanctified affliction was never presented to the world, 
she says: **l sometimes think, were it not on account 
of Mr. Wesley and the children, it would be perfectiy 
indifferent to my soul whether it ascend to the supreme 
Origin of being from tijail or a palaee; for God is 
everywhere. No walls, or locks, or bars, nor deepest 
shade, nor closest solitude, exclude his presence; and 
in what place soever he vouchsafes to manifest himself, 
that place is heaven. And they who enjoy the mani- 
festation of God's blissful presence, are happy, let their 
outward condition be what it may. They are rich, as 
having nothing, yet possessing all things. This world 
is but for a time ; nor will it signify who personated the 
prince or the beggar, since, with respect to the exterior, 
all must stand on the same level after death." 

Enumerating one calamity after another, she con- 
tinues, '<But even in this low ebb of fortune, I am not 
without some lucid intervals. Unspeakable are the 
blessings of privacy and leisure, when the mind emer- 
ges firom the corrupt animality to which she is united, 
and by a flight peculiar to her nature soars beyond the 
bounds of time and place, in contemplation of the in- 
visible Supreme, whom she perceives to be her only 
happiness — ^her proper centre^in whom she finds re- 
pose inexplicable — such as the world can neither give 
nor take away !" 

Let us again refer to the royal Margaret. Once 
more she prepared to strike a decisive blow for the 
crown. She commanded her army in person, leading 
her son through the ranks. But all was in vain. The 
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kingdom passed into the hsnds of her enemies ; and when 
sent a prisoner to the Tower of London, the Prince of 
Wales, her noble-hearted boy, stricken and bleeding at 
the feet of his enemies, her husband writhing with the 
dagger in his breast fresh from the hand of the assa»* 
sin, that intrepid spirit, steeled to misery amidst the din 
of baitie and the groans of the dying, began to quail 
and tremble beneath a combination of influences, that 
cast the dye of so rigorous a destiny. Succeeding 
years were passed in exile— in solitude— in sorrow! 
And at the termination of her stormy life, when the 
dark angel hovered, with noiseless wing, about the 
couch of pain, hers would have been comparatively an 
enviable position, could she have ascended by faith 
from the ** visible to the unseen,*' and realized for her- 
self that life hath its second spring-time, where the skies 
are never clouded. But alas ! hope fled, and left her 
in shadowless despair! 

As Mrs. Wesley descended into the vale of years^ 
her prospects for the present life became much more 
cheering. The tempestuous noon-day was succeeded 
by a tranquil evening; nor did she forget, in its p]ea»- 
ant sunlight, where she had found a refuge in the storm. 
The family became dtstinguisbed, previous to her d^ 
parture; but the world— its smiles as well as frowns, 
she cast beneath her feet The fervent, continual a»- 
piration of her heart was, « Whom have I in heaven 
but thee, and there is none upon earth that I desire be- 
side thee !" And when at last she came to tread the 
valley of death, she carried within the soul the light of 
salvation. All was peace and holy triumph; and her 
last request was, ''Ohildren, as soon as I am released, 
sing a psalm of praise to God." 

Thus we finish the picture. Much more might be 
said of each. I might speak of them as mothers, hav- 
ing committed to their guidance and guardianship intel- 
lectual being in its state of early pliancy, when the heart 
is as ''wax to be impressed, but like marble to retain." 
Sufiice it to say, while on the one hand the result is 
seen in an expiring child, the victim of a mother's mis- 
guided ambition, the pious influence of the other le 
stiU "tM»6ib— stiU coniroUingr 

How much one branch of the Church is indebted to 
her as the mother of its venerable founder, eternity 
alone will reveal. We might dwell, too, upon her 
manifest superiority of character, actuated as she wae 
by the noble incentive of obedience to the Divine law; 
and upon the defective nature of human felicity, and 
the feebleness of all earthly props in the hour of trou- 
ble — of 4i>concerted schemes, and baffled expectations. 
Suffice to say, doomed as we are to survive the pleas- 
ures and splendors of earth and time, we know it is not 
for us to pa^ our homage here, but rather to bow be- 
neath the hallowed cross, embrace its mysteries, fed its 
power, and ascend to heaven. 



"Noirx are so fond of secrets, as those who do not 
intend to keep them: such persons covet secrets, as a 
spend-thrift covets money, for dreuUtion."* 
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PREROGATIVES OF FEMALES. 

Mii. HAMXiHSy — Sir — ^Your September number has 
xeached us, and as usual we have read it with intei^ 
est and profit; and notwithstanding, in some of our 
gatherings of the east, we may now and then criticise 
you a little, I think from the present aspect of the 
work, that it will continue to merit general patronage. 

Society has so long been accustomed to suppose that 
females must have a literature distinct and peculiar to 
themselves, that your publication, which attempts to 
treat them as if they had a right to explore the fields 
of science, must needs meet with some opposition at 
first, as an anomaly or innovation not to be tolerated. 
I fondly hope that your periodical may be instrumental 
in elevating the standard of mental and moral character 
among the females of our extensive republic 

It is not to be presumed that any jealousy at present 
exists which would crush or repress benevolent efibits, 
calculated to enlarge the sphere of woman's knowl- 
edge, as fraught with mischief and danger. X beheve 
it is a point generally conceded, that from a view of 
our political character as a nation, indefatigable pains 
should be taken to educate our children; that intelli- 
gence and moral worth are the main ptllan of the glo- 
rious fiibric of American liberty. Now, as women are 
allowed to have an extensive agency in the early edu- 
cation of youth, how desirable that piety and learning 
should combine their excellent influence to aid them in 
this important business! Surely, every enlightened 
patriotic citizen must rejoice, rather than repine, to see 
that women are afforded a more liberal and extensive 
acqaintance with those branches of human learning 
calculated to elevate them to a respectable rank in the 
scale of being, and having a manifest tendency to lead 
them to adore and finally love the great Author of all 
the wondera and beauties which the heavens and earth 
present to their view. 

Although unaffected piety throws an almost irresistible 
charm around the female character, yet a cultivated in- 
tellect has its share in giving permanency and sway to 
the impressions made on those who, at first, were only 
attracted by the loveliness and simplicity of Christian 
manners. 

It is not to be disguised from even a superficial ob- 
server of society, that the influence of experimental re- 
ligion on the female mind tends more to polish and re- 
fine the mannen than all the studied and artificial rules 
prescribed by the most consummate masten of polite 
usages in human society. The reason is obidons-— the 
manners, prompted by Christian humility and gentle- 
nees, have theh* origin in the heart— they spontaneously 
arise from an overflowing source, viz., undiasembled love 
to God and man. While the woman of fashion puts 
on her manners, as she would invest herself from her 
wardrobe, for a particular occasion, the godly woman 
has a deep, inward well-spring of benevolence, unceas- 
ingly flowing in acts of kindness which as much sur- 
pass the artificial courtesy of the former as a thing of 
'divine origin mipoHea human invention. 
1 



But in order that this lovely tndt in the character of 
a pious woman may have a still mora extended and 
poweri'ul influence, let her mind be «nriched and ex- 
panded by solid learning; that she may not be pitied 
for her ignorance while she is admired for her piety; 
that the esteem and veneration for her moial excellence 
may still be heightened by the beauties of her mind. 

I cannot for a moment suppose that any judicious 
friend of humanity would wish to exclude females from 
a participation in literary subjects suited to their peo^ 
liar station in society. It is equally derogatory, in my 
humble opinion, that they should be ostentatioua in 
learning or religion; but how sweetly do the exhsl»> 
tions of both, perfume the sequestered vale of retire- 
ment^-the quiet and hallowed scenes of domestic hfk 
We need not wander from our own country to find 
piety and intelligence among females so combined as to 
render the fire-side a tittle paradise— a centre of loved 
attru^tion to the endearing relations of husband, fiilfaer, 
or brother. 

And while the thoughtless and heartless votaries of 
fiuhion are in the ignoble strife of seeing who shall 
flutter in the gayest colors, or attrsct most admiran, 
may your readen have the enduring ^^ ornaments of 
meek and quiet spirits," and be so gracefiilly adorned 
with heavenly wisdom, as always to be admired by the 
wise and good here, and to have the infinite approba- 
Uon of the Source of wisdom and goodness heraeiter! 

Fbaitcbs. 

New York, Sept. 17, 1841. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD. 

BT JOBV T. BB^XX. 

" Te diall find rost unto yoor souls." 

0, WBXK my heart is all o'erwhelmed. 
And hope's £ur prospects fade, 

And love folds up her heating wing. 
And grief and time invade, 

To thee I turn, my God! my God! 

With all my sins and woes. 
And on the bosom of thy love 

My spirit finds repose ! 

O, earth! thy cup is bitterness, 
And poison taints thy gales, 

And vipen creep among the flowen 
That blossom in thy vales! 

Thine ocean is a sea of storms. 

And many a gallant bark 
Of burden rich, a home has found 

Within its caverns dark. 

Then let me turn to thee, O God! 

Sole friend that mortal knovre. 
And on the bosom of thy love 

My soul shall find mtpoae. 
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Original. 
EXCESS. 

Texas is no greater teaching in the whole of God's 
protidenoe to man, than may be foond in the ktw of 
auu* Pram the simplest process, whether animal, 
mental, or moral, the bearing of this law is equally sal- 
ntaiy as a study, and equally impentiTe on its object 
I might perhaps have taken up my subject in its oppo- 
site of moderstion, or morally, of discretion. But as 
in its oonrse it is naturally ezeurrive and widening, so 
in this way I mors easily follow it out in its very lar- 
gest, both of scope and bearing, in all that it contem- 
plates. 

The idea is one not only of infinite magnitude, but 
idoo of great solemnity and reverence, as being an ordi- 
nattoe of God the Creator; and considering its impor- 
tance ss a guard and a beacon, no less awful than as if 
we could behold the very pillars of earth itself, as ex- 
leading and made &it in the heavens for the assurance 
and support of its habitant Physically, and apart from 
man, the earth itself is fashioned and made firm, or at 
least regular in its rotation, its times and seasons, for 
man's abode, "with all things richly to enjoy " during 
that portion of his existence allotted to him hiert» The 
•aith, I have said, is itself a teaching, to the sufficient 
apprehension of its tenant ; that is, its ** tenant at large," 
man. A planet revolving in open space, yet poised and 
balanced, and obeying a law as grand as it ii precise ; 
so that in tens of millions xA jeuB^ amidst the myriads 
of planetary powers, not one exceeds, or interferes, or 
fidls short of the mighty influence afforded and receiv- 
ed, which the master hand prescribed to each as the 
law of its being, and which He for ever holds in bal- 
ance. This view is meertamed to the astronomer, and 
a$twtd to the man. Its best use is not of science, but 
of gratitude; its best contemplation, not of itself, but 
of God. Our planet, at a velocity of millions of miles 
per minute, to suit its extamal relations amongst the 
Stan in illimitable space, is no less nicely calculated 
and adapted to its specific purpose as a world for tu. 
The elements of respiration, of light and heat and mois- 
ture, of known and unknown agencies, all contribute 
and minister to man. In just proportion they keep 
him sane and sound; his soul, his heart, his mind, his 
body, are all cared for — all provided for; all this in the 
regular order of providence. But mark — some excess 
shall be exhibited amidst the elements of this fabric, 
and how it perils man. The volcano, the tornado, the 
over-surging sea which we witness, are no more put 
upon us ss engines of destruction, than they are pre- 
sented to us as signs of certain disorder, suited to our 
terrified apprehensions as admonitions, as showings 
forth, as judgments m time, as warnings to repent us 
and flee from the wrath to come. They are given to 
US as the signs of the times, and also do they afford a 
study that we can hardly disregard, upon the law of 
excess— & law which applies to us in all the phases of 
our being. Amidst the combustion, this uprooting of 
worlds, as it were, doubtless the disorder was not at all 
necesnxy to the agents themselves; and essentially. 



never needed to occur. And no proportion of damage 
does oooni at all commensurate to the mighty machine- 
ry itsel£ The whole exhibition is doubtless wUkm our 
planet, and is presented with its partial mischiefs to 
precisely the eyes that do behold it. Will we not, then, 
be solemnized 1 The loss of life that occura in these 
accessions of force we are accustomed to consider as 
<* accidental," as << unfortunate," happenings, dbc; and 
yet are we not told that ** not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without his knowledge?" Let survivors take 
the admonition to spiritual preparation, <'for we know 
not in what day and hour he cometh." Let us not 
view the catastrophe only, but the cause. It was the 
purifying process only which we witnessed, but by a 
known law this happening of excess in its issues was 
death. Will we not then mske the application 1 We 
are not disregardful that the physical elements of man, 
being 'Must of the dust,"* are subject to the same laws 
of disturbance, commotion, violence and excess, as are 
the same elements under other forms of organization, 
in other spheres of being. We can also look on and 
know, that whenever and wherever undue action in one 
agent takes place, producing loss, immediately does some 
opposing agent array its battery full against the weak- 
ened party ; producing wild war, and waste, and havoc, 
and destruction — destruction in the partieular, in the 
larg e order. But what in one field of God's creation 
is unconscious and irresponsible, except to its own right- 
ing and accordance, in another order is not innocent, 
but of conscious and sel^knowing perversion. And 
this order is man, possessing along with his physical 
elements the incarnated spirit of truth — a soul; render- 
ing to him by the alliance, a larger taste of good, and 
all the possibilities of winning on to higher fruition of 
joy, happiness, beatitude, on the one condition of order 
preserved. All his volitions, his tendencies, all his de- 
sirings are for happiness. What hindering power, then, 
what fearful agency, prevents him of the good which 
he would choose, and which God awards him ? It is 
disobedienee to God — ^it is the violation of reason, the 
outraging of nature in all her humanities— it is all-de- 
vouring passion — ^it is excess. He has exhausted his 
means, and squandered his life, before he had achieved 
or was ripe for the harvest "Behold, the fool shall 
die in the midst of his days" — and this is the univefw 
sal law applicable to every stage of our being. Take 
the new-bom babe, a lump of life, a mere physical en- 
tity, but well shielded by nature; yet is he amenable to 
this law. Does his nurse overdose or oveiKsram him, 
bow instant is his sufiering^— how apparent is the revul- 
sion of nature. The same thing in childhood, in ado- 
lescence, in all the stages of physical lifik But let no 
take a more elevated range — ^take the youth in his moral 
being, in his accession of lifis, his aptitude to pavsion 
and to extremes. We acknowledge that before this, 
many mischief have accrued from vanities indulged, 
and from evil dispositions unregarded, and from all the 
possible besetments of Satan, even in the heart of child- 
hood. But not so signal is the conquest, not so fearful 
the reaction* as in the towering, saucy, mtrebukad, and 
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aU-deainng hour of coming youtlL Take one, perfaape, 
to whom fortune Cftten, with opportunity and means 
and parasites around-^but not one friend! When 
does that youth with whip and spur and goad, where 
does he tend fori What's the goall Pleasure is the 
lure; he tends for aH exeess, but the goal — ^is death ! 
Ah ! woe to those who own him. By the law of self- 
destroying excess, by immutable necessity he finishes 
his course in the middle of life — ^he is old and decrepid 
at the meridian hour. 

Man is not a machine of one purpose, like a locomo- 
tive or a steam-mill; he js multiform by nature, and 
each gift is sanative of each, of spirit, body, mind, if 
neither one shall overgo the other. But the disciple of 
pleasure in his career, goes on as if he had but one mo- 
tive and one purpose — ^the gratification of sensual life. 
He effects that, perhaps, and all other possibilities are 
merged in it By too much tension he snaps the thread 
of life; and of such an one we can say, ''He is dead," 
and there is no more of him. 

It is not to immediate and fatal issue alone that ani- 
madversion is demanded for our subject; for in its pro- 
gress and career its mischief are most extensively felt 
in man*s relation to man. If we go a little more into 
detail, we shall see that it is not at the hour of crisis 
and peril alone that nature cries out, Save! save! but 
for ever and all along may her voice be heard by him 
who heeds it The pursuit itself, however innocent, 
if inordinaUly followed, shall incur the penalty of er- 
eess. The aspirant fi>r fiune and for the sympathies of 
the Tefined-*4he. poor, self»denying student of sixteen 
hours the day, equally with the obdurated, the extorw 
tionate, the close-fisted disciple of mammon, ministering 
in the chamber of justice, shall meet a penal justioe in 
the over^much of appUeaiion, The one and the other 
are held in abeyance to the law of human intellect, 
which says, <' So far shalt thou go, and no fiurther." 
Its ratiocination should assume proudly to say, ''It is 
of mindt how can mind tireV* But deplorably does 
it find itKlf subject to the same laW of exhaustion as 
the over-labored draft-horse, which at night-fidl may be 
seen dragging its reluctant steps, even to the springs of 
fresh water. 

The rapt sculptor, whilst chiseling the form of beauty, 
in his devotion and his self-forgetfulness, has been 
throwing dust upon his own head. In his work he has 
ftshioned to himself an apotheosis to fame, unheeding 
of the grave that yawns beneath. The miser commits 
the eoDcen of cupidity — ^he finds he has commuted not 
only innocence for guilt, but ease for care; and all who 
"make haste to be rich,*' shall, by too absorbing atten- 
tion, have missed the times and seasons of better things, 
even Aere, and beyond,- for God hath said, "Behold 
his children that come after him ; they shall not enjoy." 
How know we but what even to hia amaeiousnessi these 
children of his own life shall sufifer fVom his sin of ex- 
CUB — ^not perhaps in the matter of pelf, but in some ac- 
cessory which this iU-gotten gain had procured them. 

Too much indulgence of children is, I suppose, the 
most comprehensive sin that a parent can commit 
1 



Too much indulgence in childhood at home, gives to 
the youth and the man abroad, the appalling aspect of 
hoetiUty in all that he meets. The mere indifierence 
of the world is accounted as unfriendliness; and its 
accidental collisions as arrayed in direct assault to Aim, 
only because he was not especiaily rei^iected as had 
been his wont at home. Do we call him weak for this 
misapprehension of things 1 Do we blame his over- 
weening selfishnessi No; he is the wdim of mis- 
take: for the habits of his whole life had madeinio 
him as a rule and a law diat all should bend to ktm. 
We pity him, that at every torn he soffen there-action 
of that law of excess which always rights itself in 
measure or in mode— which yet a thousand shall be- 
hold, but hardly one be wuer for, except by the bitter- 
ness of experience — the goading of remone in the ten- 
der sense of a parent's heart 

Should we take the items separately to which our 
subject applies, we could enlarge adinfiniium. See 
the self-seeking, the arrogant of heart His purpose is 
the one object of life. His feUows are nothing — he is 
all in alL But behold — ^he encroaches too far — ^he goes 
on and on, but it is noi kU own eowne! for the proud 
is tending, by the fiat of God, to an eminence of pride; 
but it is the "pride which goeth before a falL" And 
so of all tiie rest 

Ah, yes — aU! Behold a nation in perplexity — 
mourning and cast low. The reprobation of God is 
upon her. She hath sinned, again and yet more; in 
her pride she hath disregarded of admonition, of long- 
sufiering and forbearance. She hath been K^'suffi- 
dent/ she hath departed firom her simplicity ; she hath 
" found out many inventions ;" but her day hath come^ 
she is humbled. In sackcloth and ashes she moum- 
eth. Behold, hath she not siimed the sin of all exeem, 

CAnoLivx M. Buaaovsa. 



CONVERSATION. 

CoiTTXASATioir IS the music of the mind, an intel- 
lectual orchestra where all the instruments should bear 
a part, but where none should play together. Each of 
the performers should have a just appredation of his 
own powers, otherwise an unskillful novitiate, who 
might usurp the fint fiddle, would infellibly get into a 
scrape. To prevent these mistakes, a good master of 
the band will be very particular in the assortment of the 
performen; if too dissimilar, there will be no harmo- 
ny ; if too few, there will be no variety ; and if too 
numerous, there will be no order; for the presumption 
of one prater* might silence the eloquence of a Burke, 
or the vrit of a Sheridan, as a single kettle-drum would 
drown the finest solo of a Gioniwich or a Jordini. 
There are prating coxcombs in the world who would 
rather talk than listen, although Shakspeare himself 
were the orator, and human nature the theme! — Loam, 



* Butler compared the tongues of these eternal talkers to 
race>hones, which go the ftsier the less weight they carry. 
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Original. 
THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA, 

BT THB CEIUIBXV OV I8XJLXX. 



BT JOBH V. BBiJIB. 



I. 



Lbd on Ij iteni Phaisoh, 
InTengeanee and piide^ 
Ths diariots of Egypt 
Hard after them ride. 
Exhftoated and trembling. 
They aland on the a h o re 
Behind them the feemen, 

The waten before ! 
No shelter, no refiige 

Appean to their eyee— 
Who now ahall deliver 1 
Hope withera and diea. 
To the Ood of their aiiea, from thoae deaolate aanda, 
They are raiaing their voioea and spreading their handa; 
Will He, who hath aevered the fetter and cham, 
Leave them here in theae wiida, by their foea to be alatn? 

XI. 

Behold, the aalvation 

Of Ood shall be wrought! 
No lance ahall be broken, 
No battle be fought-* 
No canage shall crimson 

The aand and the wave- 
No arm ahaU be lifted 

To fight and to save! 
The Lord shall be honored. 

His might be made known, 
The nations shall own him 
Jehovah, alone. 
And the woe<«tricken dani^ters of Egypt shall rnoom ; 
For ne'er ahall theb proud-hearted monarch rstum; 
Himsrif and his valoroua captains shall aleep 
In the fethomleaa eaves of the pitiless deep! 

III. 
What hand now is moving 
In strength o'er that tide! 
The waters are partings— 

The billows divide. 
The Lord's chosen people 

Go forward in feith, 
And fearlessly enter 

That wateiwwaU'd path. 
The dawn of the morning 

Beheld them secure; 
The last one is over— 
Their aafetyia sure! 
And where, on that mom, were the king and his hostel 
The breexe wafts the shrieks of their terrified ghosts; 
Then << sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's daik 
Jehovah hath triumphed— hia people are fitee!" 
PittOonugh, N. C, Augtui, 1841. 



Original. 
THE HOME OF THE FAITHFUL. 

BT LUCT SBTXOUB. 

**I go to prepare a place for jou." 

How wondrous bright that place must be. 
Chosen from all infinity — 
Selected by the Savior's taste. 
By 'his immediate presence grac'd, 
Adom'd and fumish'd by his skill, 
Prepar'd for those who do his will! 
Hath human language ever giv'n 
A picture of the Christian's heav'nl 
Hath Fancy, in her happiest hours. 
E'er painted thooe Elysian bowers 1 
O, for a serqih's pen to trace 
The splendors of that glorious place! 
O, for a seraph's mind to paint 
That home of eveiy feithfril saint! 
Methinks the prototype is there 
Of all on earth that's bright or feir, 
But brighter, feirer, purer far. 
Than is the sun to feintest star. 
Whate'er could pain, displease, annoy, 
Is banish'd from that world of joy; 
And free fix)m all defiling stains. 
True, absolute perfection reign& 
But Fancy is not left to trace, 
Unaided, that celestial place- 
To Revelation's leaves we turn. 
And something of its history learn; 
And though 'twas not our Lord's design 
Fully its nature to define. 
He hath, in comprehensive phrase, 
Unfolded to the spirit's gaze, 
Enough to make us wish to be 
Sharers of that felicity. 
And yet we read the sacred page, 
And turn away, and soon engage 
In low pursuits and trifles vain. 
Rust gathers o'er the broken chain 
Of holy thought, whose links had led, 
Had we but ponder'd what we read. 
To loftier aims, and views more just — 
Perchance to high and steadfast trust, 
'Till every energy was giv'n 
To one great end — a home in heav'n. 
My heedless spirit, yet again 
Rub up that long neglected chain. 
And guided by it, seek to trace 
The glories of that blissful place. 
And let thy future life declare 
Thou wilt obtain admission there. 



« What, what is virtue, but repoee of mind, 

A pure etherial cafan, that knows no atorm; 

Above the reach of wild ambition's wind, 

Above thooe paariona that this world deform t" 
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Original. 
NO BLISS BELOW. 

Br B. 7. AT £XI. 

O, I have leen the beauteous earth, 

In golden summer time, 
When leaves, and flow'rs, and fruits have biith. 

And birds their matins chimel 

And I have thought a fairer world 

Than this there ne*er could be — 
So full of life, and light, and joy. 

Seemed eveiy thing to me ! 

But, ah! the summer soon was gone! 

Its beauties all weie fled^ 
The warbler ceas'd his menj song—* 

The trees and flow'rs were dead, 
And mj sad heart would, sorrowing, say, 
T^tM pass all human joys away ! 

'Twas then a "still small voice ^* within. 

In music spake to me — 
<< Place not thy happiness below, 

But upward look to m^/*' 

Then higher, holier thoughts were giv'n— 

My soul receivM new fire ! 
Visions, all glorious, broke from heav'n ! 

'Twas then I struck my lyre 
With bolder sweep-^ow grand the theme— 
Crod and his love supreme ! 

I saw my being's destiny 

Beyond the bounds of time, 
And soar'd on wings of proud desire 

To that immortal clime I 



Original. 
THE SOUL'S ASPIRATIONS. 

BT KISS BAKER. 

O, SACBxn Spirit! light and life of all, 
■Who spoke, and earth came trembling at thy call, 
While the glad morning stars exulting sung, 
And heaven's high arch with sounds seraphic rung. 
Dispel the gloomy doubts that oft annoy; 
Inspire my mind, and all its powers employ, 
Too firail to tempt this joyous theme, and high. 
Prest with a load of dull mortality, 
Soon shall my life's dim taper bum away, 
And soon this form shall mingle with the clay. 
In life's last closing hour, when parts the breath, 
Say, does the soul unconscious sleep in death? 
If its existence terminates, then why 
These cares, these anxious thoughts, this boding sigh- 
These nstlsa passions that the mind employ— 
This fond puniiit of pme snhstanrial joyi 
Why do the ^tidpated joys that seem 
To glittor brig^ in Fancy'a goUba dratm, 
1 



As they advance, like meteors in the blast. 
Extinguish, sink, and thus elude the grasp 1 
Ev'n if obtain'd, the dearsst joys we find 
Are insufficient for the aspiring mind ; 
With earth dissatisfied, it sosis away— 
Explores some happier world, some brighter day^^ 
Anticipates a rest while yet afar, 
And fondly hopes to enter safely there. 
When sorrow, like a darkening cloud, appears 
To lower awhile, and then dissolve in tears. 
From whence this hope, which gilds with purest ray 
The passing cloud, that melts in mist away — 
Which lights the Christian to a happy shore^ 
Where sorrows cease, and clouds assail no more- 
Foretaste of heaven and pleasures that shall be, 
When mortal puts on inunortali^, 
And triumphs o'er coiruplioB's dark abode. 
For ever blest before the throne of Godf 
Lo ! the untutored Indian of the wood. 
In nature's beauteous works beholds a God— 
His simple thoughts were never taught to rise 
To golden reahns beyond his native skies, 
Yet fer o'er mount and vale his glad heart roves 
To purer fountains and Elysian groves; 
Or in the glassy lake some isle of rest. 
The spirit land, the home of all the hlcst» 
Far, fer away from toil and wasting war, 
And all the iU thro' which he struggles here. 



Original. 
TO MARIA. 

Thx days of thy youth are fast passing away. 
When the thoughts of thy heart will no longer be gay, 
And the strength of thy frame will shortly decline, 
Like the withering lea^ when detach'd from the vine. 

Thy beanty will fade like the sweet blushing flower, 
When pluck'd by the hand from its stem in the bower; 
Thy blood wiU flow slowly, tiU checked it wiU be^ 
Like the stream at its mouth, whan it stops in the se a 

And thy mind seem to fede: but it cannot decay; 
Though its wintry walls may all crumble away. 
Yet released firom the chill and the damp of the tomb. 
In the sonshine of heaven 'twill eternally bloom. 

Oabolivx. 



''Bxbold'st thou yonder, on the crystal sea. 
Beneath the throne of God, an image fair. 
And in its hand a mirror large and bright? 
*Tis truth, immutable, eternal truth, 
In figure emblematical expiessed. 
Before it Virtue stands, and smiling sees, 
Well pleased, in her reflected soul, no spot 
The sons of heaven, archangel, seraph, saint, 
Then daily read their own essential worth; 
And as they read, take place among the just ; 
Or high, or low, eadi ■■ his taloe 
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NOTICES. 

Lbttbbs fbom Abboad« to Kindbbd at Uoxb. By the Au- 
thor^** Hapt LealU;' " Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor Man," 
** Live and Let Live," 4'C| 4^c. In two volumes. New York : 
Harper 4r Broth€r9.-~M.\§B Sedgwick is chief amongst the 
Americui female writen. As an author, she has many excel- 
lences. Some of her productions hare diapla/ed eminent tal- 
ent, and hare tended to promote good morals, and exert a whole- 
some influence on social sutes. The Letters from Abroad, un- 
like most of her publications, are not specifically intended for 
moral ends. Thejr, however, mingle instruction with amuse- 
ment, and may be read with profit as welt as pleasure. Her 
book contains sketches of scenes which occurred in England 
and on the Continent; principally in the large cities, but fre- 
quently also in small towns, and on her journeys from place to 
place. They notice things great and small, as they should by 
all means, for upon this the graphic eflfbct of description de> 
pends in no small degree. It would be a partial picture of hu- 
man life, which should leave out of view those ** littleneeeee " 
which make up nine-tenths of its whole suAi. 

As a specimen of the notice bestowed by the writer on small 
matters, we present the following, from a letter dated at Wies- 
baden, In Oermany: 

** After breakfast I went to the window, and here are my notes 
of what I saw. ' How freshly the windows are set out with flow- 
ers. Our opposite neighbor has new-garnished her little shop- 
window with fresh patterns of calico, and scarfe, fichus, and 
ribands. Two girls are standing at the next door>step, knHtlng 
and gossiping ; and at the next window sits the self-same pretty 
young woman that I saw knitting alone there all last Sunday. 
It is a happy art that distills contentment out of a passive con- 
dition and dull employment The street is thronging with fair 
blooming peasant^iris come into town to pass their Sunday 
holyday. How very neat they look with their white linen caps 
and gay ribands, and full, dark-blue petticoats, so full that they 
hang from top to bottom like a fluted ruflle. The bodice is of 
the same material, and sets off in pretty contrast the plaited, 
snow-white shift sleeve. There are the duke's soldiers min- 
gling among them; their gallants, I suppose. Their deport- 
ment is cheerful and decorous. 

«< Here is a group of healthy looking little girls in holyday 
suit, their long, thick hair well combed, Imided, and prettily 
eolled, and a little worked woafied sack hanging overone shoul- 
der. The visitors of Wiesbaden— German, Russian, English- 
are passing to and fro; some taking their Sunday drive, some 
on foot. Beneath my window, in a small, triangular garden, is 
a touching chapter in human life; the whole book. Indeed, from 
U« beginning almost to the end. There is a table under the 
trees in the universal German ftshion, and wine and Seluer 
water on it; and there, in his arm-chair, sits an old blind man, 
with his children, and grand-children, and the blossoms of yet 
another generation around him. While I write it, the young 
people are touching their glasses to his, and a little thing has 
clambered up behind him and ia holding a rase to his nose.' 

** If you recollect that we are now in Protestant Germany, you 
will be astonished at the laxity of the Sabbath. The German 
reformers never, I believe, undertook to reform the Continental 
Sabbath. They probably understood too well the inflexible 
nature of national customs, and how much more difllcult it is to 
remodel thsm than to recast faith. We are accustomed to talk 
of 'the horrors of a Continental Sabbath,' and are naturally 
shocked with an aspect of things so different from our own. 
But, when I remember the dosing congregations I have seen, 
the domestics stretched half the heavy day in bed, the ycmng 
people sitting by the half-closed blind, stealing longing looks 
out of the window, while the Bible was lying idle on their laps, 
and the mmxy shouta of the children at the going down of the 
sun, as if an enemy had disappeared, it does not seem to roe 
that we can say to the poor, ignorant, toil-worn peasant of Eu- 
rope, * I am holier than thou !' " 

One more extract, setting forth the emotions of the author on 
approaching the Alps, will give the reader a proper impression 
of her manner of speaking of things great and glorious. 

**0n leaving Blenns we mounied a hill, whence we snw the 



Lake of Bienne and the lovely island where Rousseau lived ; 
and it was while we were on this hill that a cry went from 
mouth to mouth of, ' The Alps ! the Alpe ! the Alps !' Our hearts 
and— yes, I will tell you the whole truth— our eyes were full ; 
for how, but by knowing how we felt, can you estimate the sen- 
sations they are fitted to produce % We have heard of the Alps 
all our lives. We have read descriptions of them in manuscript 
and print, in prose and poetry ; we knew their measurement; 
we have seen sketches, and paintings, and models of them ; and 
yet, I think, if we had looked into the planet Jupiter, we could 
scarcely have felt a stronger emotion of surprise. In truth, up, 
up, where they hung and shone, they seemed to baloog to hea- 
ven rather than earth ; and yet, such Is the mystery of the spir- 
it's kindred with the eflhlgent beauty of God's works, that they 
seemed 

'Apart 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them.' 

*< Francois had ordered the postillion to stop, and for a minute 
not a sound broke the delicious spell. The day, fortunately, 
was favorable. The whole range of the Bernese Alpe was be* 
fore us, unclouded, undimmed by a breath of vapor. There 
they were, like glittering wedges cleaving the blue atmosphere. 
I had no anticipation of the exquisite effect of the light on these 
serial palaces, of a whiteness as glittering and dazzling as the 
garments of the angels, and the contrast of the black shadows, 
and here and there golden and rose-colored hues. I have no 
notion of attempting to describe them ; but you shall not re- 
proach me, as we, so soon as we recovered our voices, reproach- 
ed all our traveled friends with, 'Why did not they tell us V 
* How cruel, how stupid to let any one live and die without com- 
ing to see the Alps 1* This morning was an epoch in our lives.** 

Our readers are doubtless aware that Miss Sedgwick is " lib- 
eral " in her religion. This to the devout reader will be cause 
of deep regret; but withal, by due caution in perusing her 
works, much instruction may be gained. In all her writings 
she aims to promote pure morals. The '* Letters " are, in some 
respects, among her most valuable writings. As a picture of 
foreign manners and institutions, very few works can advanta- 
geously be compared with it. 

Ambbioa, HxsTOBicAL, Statistxo, Avn Dbsobiptivb. Bjf 
J. S. Buckingham, Eaq. .Ai twovolumea. New York: Mar- 
pet 4' Brothere. — This is a voluminous record of incidenta of 
travel and of hasty observations, written with ability, and com- 
mending itself to the perusal of those who are fond of well- 
wrought sketches. Mr. Buckingham is well known, and his 
readers undentand what to expect from him. He has been a 
great traveler, exploring first the past, and then the west; and 
with commendable charity he seems willing to share his blisi 
as a tourist with those who stay at home and mind their own 
aflbire. Hence his diligence and fruitfulness as a writer. 

Our fair readers will form their own opinion of his work oc 
America, from the following account of themeelvee. 

'*The women for exceed the men in the costliness of their 
dresses and in the gayety of their walking apparel. There is 
perhaps no city. in the world in which so many expensively- 
dressed ladies may be seen walking or shopping, as on a fine 
morning may be met with in Broadway. Rich and bright-color- 
ed silks, satins, and other similarly costly materials, with er- 
mine-lined cloaks and the most expensive furs: white, pinhi 
and blue satin bonnets, with ostrich feathers and flowera of the 
first quality, are worn by all who assume to be genteel or rank 
in the class of ladies, and the whole foree of the wardrobe 
seems to be exhausted in the walking costume. The women, 
moreover, are much handsomer than the men. They are al- 
most uniformly goo<l-looking; the greater number are what 
would be called In England 'pretty women,* which Is some- 
thing between good-looking and handsome, In the nice distinc- 
tions of beauty. This uniformly extends also to their figures, 
which are almost universally slender and of good symmetry. 
Very few large or stout women are seen, and none that we should 
call masculine. A more than usual degree of feminine delica- 
cy, enhanced by the general paleness of complarionandsllghi- 
ness of figure, Is particularly ehancterlsUc of American 1^ 
[males; and the extreme nspea and deference shown to then 
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e^rerywhere by men hu a tendency to Incraue that delicacy, 
by making them more dependent on the attention and aails* 
Unce of others than English ladies of the same class nsoally 
are. 

** It Is in priTate society, however, that one can best judge of 
both ; and the result of my obserratlon, after having seen much 
of them In domestic circles, and In laige and fashionable par- 
ties, was this: as wives and mothen, the American women ap- 
pear to be exemplary in the extreme; and while the Interior of 
their dwellings exhibits the greatest attention to every thing 
that can give domestic comfort, an air of propriety and decorum 
reigns oWall their establishments. In the private and social 
visits which we were permitted to pay to some of the fiunilies 
with whom we were on the most intimate fooling, nothing could 
surpass the general good sense, amiability, intelligence, and 
benevolence which marked the conversation. The women 
were always equal to the men, and often superior to them, in 
the extent of their reading and the shrewdness of their obser- 
vations; and though there is everywhere, on the part of Ameri- 
can females, as far as we have seen them, a shrinking away 
from any share in political conversation, (the notion studiously 
Impressed on them by the men, and not unwillingly entertain- 
ed by themselves, being that it is unbecoming the timid and 
retiring delicacy of the female character to meddle with politi- 
cal matters,) yet, whenever they ventured to pass this barrier, 
and indirectly develop their views on public affairs, there seem- 
ed to me a clearness and a soundness in their remarks which 
sufficiently evinced their thorough understanding of the sub- 
ject. The leading features of the female character here, how- 
ever, in the best circles, are domestic fidelity, social cheerful- 
ness, unostentatious hospitality, and moral and religious benev- 
olence. There are perhaps ten times the number of women in 
good society in New York who interest themselves in the sup- 
port and direction of moral objects and benevolent institutions 
that could be found in any city of the same population in Eu- 
rope; and while the husbands are busily engaged In their mer- 
cantile or professional avocations, a good portion of the wealth 
they acquire is directed by the benevolent Influences of their 
wives into useful and charitable channels." 

In the next paiagraph Mr. Buckingham adds: 

" In the gayer parties of fashionable soirees and balls the la- 
dies do not appear to so much advantage as In the sunny prom- 
enade or in the private circle at home." 

We doubt not this is true, not only of American, but of all 
other ladies. May the hint never be forgotten. 

Adduss on Fbkalb Education; delivered at the eloee <f 
the aecond Annual Examination qf the Canton female Semi- 
nary. By Rev. W. Kenney.—Thxe is a plain, but excellent 
Address. It shows what position woman occupied during the 
progress of letters and civilization, why she should be educa- 
ted, and the kind of education she should receive. Under the 
last division, Mr. Kenney speaks thus of the importance of cul- 
tivating the aflections: 

'^I cannot dismiss this part of the subject, without adverting 
to one other important, and indispensable element of female 
education. It is the training and cultivation of the heart. To 
accomplish this, means must be sought which lie not within the 
range of science and literature. These may expand and 
strengthen the intellect, they may develop and aid the reason- 
ing powers— they may elevate and purify taste; but jmre Chrie- 
tiamty afon«, can educate the heart. Thwe is no disagreement 
between science and religion. On the contrary, it Is the glory 
of both, that they perfectly harmonize in working out man's 
best good, and in raising him to his noblest distinction. While 
therefore their harmonious relation to each other, invites to 
their combination in molding and perfecting human character, 
there are many considerations that imperatively demand their 
union in the training of woman's mind. Placed in a world 
whose darkness is to be illuminated, whose corruptions are to 
be eradicated, and whose woes and miseries are to be removed 
or alleviated, how can woman be fitted for the performance of 
her part in this work of benevolence, but by a thorough ac- 
quaintance with that religion whose nature is light, and purify, 
And Joy; and whose practical tendency is to 'peace on earth, 
1 



and good will among men.' And then, standing as she does 
at the very fountains of society— occupying a position fiom 
which she gives the Impress of her own Image to the succeed- 
ing generations of our race; is It not of the greatest importance 
that she befitted to leave upon them an image of moral purity f 
To her belongs the work of giving the first direction to the Im- 
pulses of a spirit that Is never to die, and she should therefore 
be qualified to guide those Impulses Into the channels of purity 
and truth. For those responsible duties and offices there is no 
complete fitness, but that which is furnished by the * wisdom 
that Cometh from above.* " 



EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Tbb Canton Female Seminary, In Stark county, Ohio, ia a 
flourishing school, under the patronage of the Ftttsburgh an- 
nual conference. Its Catalogue presents the names of a large 
number of pupils. It is accommodated with a good building, 
and all necessary facilities to acquire an excellent education. 
It is under the care of John M. Goshom and lady, who possess 
every qualification for their work, and are pursuing their labor 
indeiatigably, and with success. Canton, the seat of the Semi- 
nary, is a healthy and beautiful town. 

Whitb Plains Fbmalb Institvtb, in Weeteheeter eountyf 
N. Y., is an institution recently placed under the supervision of 
J. Swinburne, A. M., and Miss A. C. Rogers. Mr. Ssrinburoe Is 
extensively known as the efficient proprietor of the White 
Plains Academy, one of the best institutions for boys in Ameri- 
ca. Under his care the Female Inkitute will doubtless become 
an excellent school lor young ladies. Its Catalogue for the year 
is before us. It shows a respectable number of pupils. The 
course of instruction is liberal, embracing Latin, Greek, and 
Modern Languages, and the circle of sciences, together with 
all ornamental branches. All to whom Mr. Swinburne ia 
known will have perfect confidence In his discretion aa a gov- 
ernor. 

Catalooub qf the Qfieert emd Slud^mte sf ^ GemseM 
WeeUyan Seminary ^ Ltmoi N. Y-tfor the year ending Sq>' 
tember 30, 1841.— The Faculty of this institution is very ablei 
There are three hundred and twenty male, and one hundred 
and thirty.eight female pupils. Total, 458. The depaitmenis 
of instruction are— 1. Moral Science and Belles Leitres. 3. 
Languages. 3. Mathematical and Experimental Science. 4. 
Teachers' Department. 5. English l)epartment. (. Femal« 
Department. 

There are in the Genesee Seminary great advantages for ac^ 
quiring a thorough and an extensive educatton. Orsat pnlae 
is due to the founders and patrons of the school, and to the snc- 
cessi ve Faculties under whose government it has so abundantly 
prospered. May it not be hoped, that at no distant day the 
Ohio Wesleyan Seminaries will be equally prosperous and 
useful I 

EccLBsxASTicAL.— The English Wesleyan confennce was 
recently held in Manchester. The English papers abound In 
notices of its proceedings. No ecclesiastical meeting in Great 
Briuln Is looked upon with more Interest than this. The move* 
ment of Mr. Hodgson of the Established Church towards a 
union of the two bodies was discussed, and a respectful letter 
was addressed to Mr. H., simply thanking him for his kind mo- 
tives, and expressing a desire for more harmony among all de- 
nominations. This was a gentle mode of tDoiving the subject. 
The centenary fund has reached 186/1001. Wesleyan Meth- 
odism was never more prosperous. The Irish conference gn^ 
permission for the erection of an organ In Abbey-street, Dublin. 

To CoBRBSPONDBNTs.— Sundry communications on hand 
will appear in our next number. We thank our friends for 
their prompt aid. 

To Rbadbbs — The necessary absence of the editor Ibr sev- 
eral weeks, has rendered it impossible to bestow as much care 
as usual on the last two or three numbers. Editorial articles 
will be designated as such, either at their commencement or 
by the signature ** H." 
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ON LIFE. 

BT UBO VISAS X. LAWSOB', X. JD. 

Natuse is Tailed in mystery. Omniscience has 
thrown ajonnd her primitive forces all the seclusion of 
a first cause. Illimitable, unbounded space, mocking 
in distance the most extended range of human thought, 
and the atoms of the insignificant pebble, are alike in- 
explicable. The grandeur and power of the electric 
stream, bursting fivm the dark clouds of heaven, and 
the green blade of grass that modestly rises firom the 
moist earth, are each equally mysterious and incompre- 
hensible. The sxm, with its efiulgent rays beaming in 
unequaled glory amidst the lesser orbs, and the phos- 
phorescent glow oi the creeping insect, alike scorn our 
philosophy. But the human intellect is given as a key 
to the antechamber of the operations of nature ; and 
while her secret powers progress unseen, the exterior 
unfolds as a gorgeous panorama, brightened into beau- 
ty by the lights of philosophy, and rendered subservi- 
ent to the enjoyments of man. 

The ultimate effect of creation is life. Inertia^ false- 
ly philosophized into a property of matter, no where 
exists. From the ponderous rolling spheres, to the 
silent, unseen capillary attraction of the smallest veg- 
etable, all is action and motion, each filling its appro- 
priate and destined sphere. Even in death, animal and 
vegetable bodies rest not — each whirling on in its new 
combinations and destinies. 

Then, as life pervades creation to the fullest extent, 
what is iti Has it extension, solidity, gravity? Is it 
material or superadded to matter? Are we to look for 
it in the aggregate of nature? Are we to view the 
universe, with all its spheres, as a body, and caloric 
and electricity as the vital principle, implanted by God, 
to vivify and enliven the whole ? Or, shall we com- 
mand the aid of powerful optical instruments, and 
search for life among atoms? Is it confined to the 
animal or vegetable kingdoms? Who can say that the 
ponderous rocks upon which the mountains rest, or 
the craggy brow that receives daily ablutions firom 
ocean's waves — and the nucleus around which arbores- 
cent rays point in a thousand fantastic forms — ^who can 
say, that these have not an existence, as truly their 
own, as that body around which organic elements have 
arranged forms modified after their kind? 

Leaving, however, these obscure contemplations, 
and turning our thoughts to animal life, they first 
rest upon the lowest in the scale — ^the zoophyte. This 
peculiar structure is supposed to occupy an intermedi- 
ate relation between vegetables and animals. It con- 
sists of three elements, and but a single tissue. The 
elements are oxygen, hydrogen, carbon— the tissue cel- 
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lular. Here it must be observed that life can only be 
appreciated by motion. The zoophyte has no power 
of changing its position; but the structure of its parts 
is so arranged as to admit of a species of internal mo- 
tion, capacitating it to receive nourishment from sur- 
rounding materials, and which is appropriated to its 
own support 

It may here be remarked, that the economy of nature 
has ordained that all organic matter must be sustained 
by nutrient materials; and as a starting point in this 
grand system, a certain class, which may be regarded 
as the primum mobile, are assumed to be inorganic, and 
these are appropriated to the sustenance of the first or- 
der of organization — vegetables; and after having un- 
dergone some peculiar elaboration, can, in its new com- 
binations, be applied to the support of animals. 

Leaving the zoophyte and ascending in the animal 
scale, a very remarkable increase and complication of 
organs and tissues takes place. In addition to the cel- 
lular structure of the first, nerve, muscle, blood-vessels, 
and finally bone, become constituent parts in the organ- 
ization, and the animal is endowed with a most compli- 
cated and perfect life. 

It is a very curious and interesting fact, and one pe- 
culiarly illustrative of the power and wisdom of Deity, 
that vegetables and animals difler only in a single ele- 
ment Vegetables consist of three elements, oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon; and the magnificence and perfection 
of man can boast of but a single element added to com- 
plete fua structure, which is azote. To these four ele- 
ments, modified by various and intricate combinations, 
is man indebted for the many beautiful and incompre- 
hensible organs and systems that render him supreme 
in the scale of animals. 

Although life is manifested everywhere, from the in- 
significant infusoria to Deity himself, yet the immedi- 
ate object of our inquiry is the life of man. Withdraw- 
ing our contemplations from general views, let us turn 
to the anatomist, and demand of him by the aid of his 
scalpel, a demonstration of the organs of life ; and of 
the physiologist the mode in which they produce this 
result; and first of the lungs. 

The organs of respiration consist of two spongy bo- 
dies called the lungs, filling the cavity of the chest, and 
separated by the mediastinum and heart The sub- 
stance of these organs is made up of numerous fine 
cells connected together by a delicate membrane. In 
addition to these cells, the lungs are copiously supplied 
with blood-vessels and nerves. Air is admitted into 
them by the trachea, or windpipe, and is again thrown 
off by the same medium in expiration. The trachea 
subdivides in a most minute manner for the purpose 
of forming the air-cells, and so greatly is the surface 
extended by this means, that it has been calculated at 
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about four hundred and forty square foet I say the 
trachea subdiyides, because it is essentially the same 
organ, though taking on the name of bronchia. The 
object of this extraordinazy extension of surface is for 
the exposure of the black or Tcnous blood, which is on 
the internal aspect of the cells, and which has been 
returned from the various parts of the system, sur- 
charged with impurities, to the oxygen of the atmos- 
ph(»re, which is exterior. The air and blood come in 
contact, not immediately, but through the intenrention 
of an exceedingly delicate membrane. Inspiration is 
effected by the chest dilating and the air passively rush- 
ing in, and expiration is the result of contraction, by 
the various organs arranged for that purpose. 

The atmosphere, as is well known, consists of the 
elements oxygen, azote, carbonic acid, in the propor- 
tion of about twenty-one of the first, seventy-eight of 
the second, and two of the last This is air prior to 
inhalation, but after that process the portion expelled 
is found by chemical analysis to present a large in- 
crease of cari)onic acid, and decrease of oxygen; hence, 
it becomes obvious, that oxygen has been consumed and 
carbonic acid given out in the process of respiration. 

Respiration, by which the oxygen is enabled to act 
on the black, impure venous blood, deprives it of car- 
bon, which had rendered it unfit for the uses of the 
system, after which it is dispensed to the various parts 
of the system, of a bright color and pure nature, and 
supplies all the materials for the nutrition of the differ- 
ent organs. So important and indispensable is the 
fimction of respiration, that it cannot be suspended for 
a few moments without terminating the animal's exist- 
ence, because so soon as the black blood is allowed to 
pass the lungs, and enter the arteries unchanged, it ex- 
ercises such a deleterious influence on the system, es- 
pecially the brain, that death almost instantly follows. 
It is emphatically the breaih of life* But is it life? 
The anatomist has demonstrated the organs by which 
this process is carried on, and the physiologist has 
explained the vital actions that are accomplished by 
these organs; but we again ask. Is thai lile? It can- 
not be; because it is only a part of the complicated 
animal structure— only one of the many organs, which 
being reciprocally acted on by its associate, in addition 
to its own intrinsic function, aids, to a prescribed ex- 
tent, in perfecting animal organization, and establishing 
animal life. In addition to this view, it may be re- 
marked, that many of the inferior animals, in whom 
life ii obvious, possess no distinct respiratoiy apparatus, 
so elementaxy being their structure, that this important 
function is dispensed with, while animal life remains. 

Having foiled to discover life in the lungs, the anat- 
omist and physiologist proceed in search of their object; 
and in the next instance remove the heart from its lo- 
cation, and expose to view its auricles and ventricles— 
the various openings for the ingress and egress of the 
crimson tide — the veins by which blood is returned 
firom remote parts of the body to the right auricle, 
imm. thence to the coneqKmding ventride, and by a 
continuous stream through the pulmonary arteries to 
1 



the langs for the purpose of exposure to the air, as we 
have previously remarked. From the lungs the bright 
purified blood returns by the pulmonary veins to the 
left auricle, and firom thence to the left ventricle, by 
the contraction of which, it is forced into the great 
artery, and again flows to evezy part of the system, 
invigorating and restoring decaying organs. The ven- 
tricles of the heart contract reg^arly and constant- 
ly ; and so independent and vital Lb its power, that it 
will continue to contract for a time after being sepa- 
rated from the body. The beautiful structure of the 
heart, together with its actions, presents an astonishing 
instance of the grandeur of the animal fabric. Does 
this sublime and inscrutable structure constitute lijt? 
It cannot, because it is only an organ, whose office is 
to furnish materials for the various nutrient actions of 
the system, and especially for conveying blood to the 
lungs for purification; and, moreover, numerous ani- 
mals, low in the scale of creation, are devoid of a heart, 
yet they have unequivocal manifestations of life. 

But we cease not here — still we ask, What is life 1 
We are pointed to the brain — the organ of the mind, 
sensation, motion, and all the pains and pleasures that 
animal nature experiences. Here is that inscrutable 
complication of mind and matter-^materiali^ and im- 
materiality — physical and spiritual — ^which has excited 
the wonder and admiration of philosophers from time 
immemoriaL There is a delicate cord extending to the 
eye, bestowing vinon, and establishing a communica- 
tion between the two organs — another distributed to 
the ear enables us to appreciate sound— a third suppliee 
the organ of taste— a fourth that of odors, while others 
confer the sense of touch. Motion and sensation are 
equally derived from the brain ; and in this way the 
entire system is brought under its controL High over 
all these, as a beacon gleaming from a promontory, is 
the intellect — that principle which escapes the wreck 
of matter, and reappears in immortality. Again, the 
question revolts, is not this lifel Surely not. One 
thought destroys that supposition. In the idiot and 
the maniac the brain is so changed, that most of the 
psychological functions are destroyed, yet the physical 
life is unchanged — ^the heart contracts — he bieathea^ 
moves, foels, and sees — still he is demented. Again, a 
brain does not exist in the lower animals, although life 
is evidently bestowed upon them. 

Wearied in this fruitless pursuit, let us leave the in- 
animate body, and contemplate the vital actions as they 
spring pure fivm a living source. 

The term life does not admit of a direct and unex- 
ceptionable definition. It is a series of facts, or an as- 
semblage of phenomena peculiar to organized matter. 
It can only be considered in its association with mate- 
rial agency ; because an abstract view of the vital prin- 
cijde would necessarily bring into comdderation exten- 
sion, gravity, solidity, and other tangible properties of 
matter, sufficient to constitute a distinct essence. If 
life were erected into a separate organization intiinsi- 
cally its own, and endowed with attributes of an inde- 
pendent existence, the conclusion would be iireaiBtiUe^ 
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that it might exist alone without the hody, and that 
destruction of the latter would not imply cessation of 
the former; consequently, death could not occur even 
when the body was destroyed by decomposition. 

It must be carefully understood here, that no refer- 
ence whatever is bad to the mind, soul, or spirit, or fu* 
tuxe state of existence; but by the term employed, is 
to be understood that principle which, attached to or- 
ganic material, establishes in it a peculiar mode of ez- 
utenoe, and when attached to animals, especially man, 
brings the entire organization into active, harmonious 
union, and capacitates the indtridual for the exercise 
of intellectual and other powen^ based upon and sus- 
tained by vital actions. 

No little confusion arises in the discussion of this 
subject, in coq/Mquenoe of blending the intellect and 
vitality together, impropeiiy supposing them converti- 
ble terms, and pointing to the same principle. A little 
discrimination, however, will convince us of the error. 
The body, the strictly physical part of our constitution, 
comes first in the scale of organization— above this is 
life, or the vital principle implanted directly by Omnip- 
otence, though made to spring from the action and re- 
action of material elements, as best subserving the 
grand economy of the Creator, and which presided over 
the formation and subsequently became the great con- 
servative principle of the animal system. And supe- 
rior to all this, rising amid its own unequal sublimity, 
is the immortal principle of mind, for a time associated 
with matter, but not one of its properties. 

We have seen in the zoophyta. a principle by which 
it accomplished a species of motion adequate to sustain 
its rude state of existence. That property has been 
termed trritahUUy, which signifies a susceptibility to 
the action of stimuli, or receiving an impression from 
excitants to which it responds by some kind of motion. 
This principle of irritability, modified according to its 
particular location, pervades the entire animal system, 
and bestows on it the abili^ to be acted on by specific 
stimuli, and of receiving from them such excitation as 
Js necessary to constitute a living being. Thus the 
digestive organs respond to the stimulus of food — ^the 
lungs to that of atmospheric air — the heart to the 
presence of blood — ^the muscles to the nervous pow- 
er — ^not intellectual — and so of other parts of the sys- 
tem, each responding to its appropriate stimulus, the 
whole modified and associated together by the ner- 
vous system, thereby constituting life. 

Life, then, is an assemblage of phenomena, peculiar 
to organization, which consists essentially in the capac- 
ity to be acted on by the various modifications of stim- 
uli, appropriated to the several parts, each manifesting 
powers 8ui generis, though all intimately associated, 
and directed to a special object by the nervous system — 
the grand whole resulting in animal life. 



** Gon will excuse our prayers for ourselves, whenever 
we are prevented from them, by being occupied by such 
good works as will entitle us to the prayers of others." 
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BT W. COO 1)7X1X0 W. 

If there is one on whom the smiles of Heaven rest, 
who merits the unsought applause of men, or may ex- 
pect a seat in heaven, it is the devoted missionary. 
There is a nobleness of soul — a sublimity of purpose ■ 
a heavenly ambition demanded by the missionary en- 
terprise unknown to any other. 

Is there a heart unattracted by the endearments of 
home and of society, and who can realize nothing of 
the charms of social fife! Breathes there the sem- 
blance of a man who does not feel — 

** Tes ! mj native Und, I lore thee I** 

There may be; but it is not the missionary. The 
play-grounds of infancy, the records of childhood's un- 
alloyed happiness are graven on his memory as with 
the point of a diamond. His peacefiil retreat never 
seemed so lovely as at the moment of quitting it for 
ever. The bower of prayer, in its forsaken lovelinessi, 
then breathed all its freshness— exhaled all its fra- 
grance. It seemed an unseen minstrel touched the 
trembling lyre; for there whispered music too sweet 
for a parting strain. Then was there not a struggle in 
his manly bosom, when he said, 

*'From the scenes I loved so well, 
Far away ye billows bear me V* 

" those strong unspoken ties 

That bind the heart to friends and home," 

twine fondly round the heart of the missionary. He 
may wander over firocen zones, or proclaim the Gospel 
of peace in India's soft and suimy clime; yet an undy- 
ing love of home will sometimes awaken the cherished 
echoes of memory. No fiibled hero's heart was ever 
so bold — ^no courage listed in human strife was ever 
known like that of the soldier of the cross. 

I stood on the banks of the darkly flowing Ganges. 
The grove on its shore, woven with garlands of perpet- 
ual green, was consecrated to a senseless deity. An 
aged man was before me* His snowy-white locks 
streamed in the summer's breeze. He stood like a 
lof^ pine on the mountain's brow, while the third gen- 
eration slept in the tomb. With one shriveled hand 
he pointed to Juggernaut and its gloomy train — with 
the other he besought, in the silent agony of his soul, 
the Book of God. O, the eloquence of that look — the 
fervency of that tone— when he asked whether we could 

« To men benighted, 
The lamp of life deny V* 

What heart is there that would not proclaim to the 
inquiring pagan the glad news of incarnate love! 
Who that loves the world bright with glories, whoee 
wealth is heavenly joys, would hesitate to unfurl the 
banner of the cross, and clothed in the armor of truth, 
plant its standard on the battlements of the enemy 1 
Who would wish any higher joy — a happier way to 
glorious death! What though arid sands on some 
drear shore drink his life-blood— &ough no fend pirent 
I may smooth his dying pillow— thou^ no aoft aooenti 
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of a 8i8tei*8 Toioe ateal over his Benses — ^though no 
notes of prayer waft his soul as it wings its way to 
gloiy, yet his happy spirit would be conveyed through 
the shining portals near to the everlasting throne. 

The tear of unavailing sorrow rises unbidden at the 
thought of that portion of mankind in which there 
blooms not the Rose of Sharon — ^where the dawning of 
the Sun of righteousness has never dispelled their un- 
broken moral night. We behold the genius of deso- 
lation reigning over many a lovely region of classic 
memories, bright with the associations of other days. 
No lofty spires point, in their silent majesty, to Him 
whose pavilion is above the clouds, and whose dwell- 
ing is in the humblest heart But over all this gloom 
there rises the bright and morning Star. Soon shall 
that beauteous orb, emblem of peace and herald of 
love, become the source of attraction to a fallen world, 
and throwing its mild influence over the human family, 
shall draw earth upward to heaven. 



Original. 
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BT B. 8AFF. 

*' I do love these ancient ruins — 
We never tread upon tliem, but we set 
Oixr foot upon some rev'rend history." 

Thxbe exists, on the south bank of a stream in 
Ohio, ten miles below where Kenyon College has 
reared its daaric walls, the remains of a very ancient 
fortification, which has not been noticed in any work 
published on the antiquities of this country. In the 
selection of this spot for a fortification, the besieged 
displayed militaxy skill of the highest order. This, I 
believe, is the fiwt with all the numerous remains of 
ancient works on the continenL 

This fortification is in the shape of a scalene trian- 
gle. Two of its angles are fonned by nature's own 
handiwoik, in the projection of a strip #f table land to 
a point extending to the bed of the river. The north 
angle is a ledge of unbroken rock, varying from forty 
to fifty feet in height above the low water mark of the 
river, at the base of which the stream rapidly glides. 
The southeastern angle is formed by a similar ledge of 
reck, with projecting shelves, varying from fifteen to 
thirty feet in height, having its base guarded by a deep 
ravine. Through this ravine passes a beautiful rivulet, 
which, two hundred yards from the fortification, pitches 
over a ledge of rocks fifteen feet in height, forming a 
beauUfui cascade. The remaining angle was formed 
by a stone wall and ditch. This wall is twenty rods 
in length, and is now in a greatly dilapidated condition. 
When the first inhabitants settled the country, it varied 
from three to five feet in height It is now nearly on 
a level with the surrounding earth, many of the stone 
having been removed for building material. The re- 
mains of the ditch are yet apparent the entire length 
of the waU. On this line the attack would be made 
1 



from the plain, which stretches off in the distance to- 
wards the southwest The other two lines present 
such bold fronts as would be forbidding to a greatly su- 
perior foe. 

The point of projection commands a lovely view of 
the river as it rolls placidly in its onward course^ 
narrowed up by the rising hills and projecting rocks, 
which have stood in terrific grandeur since the com- 
mencement of time. Upon its bosom, periiaps, haa 
glided the bark of many a warrior, armed with ius bow 
and war-club, sent from this place of rendezvous to 
reconnoiter the surrounding country. 

And here, after having wandered over and around 
these aged ruins — after having surveyed their remain^ 
and scanned their bulwarks, the antiquary comes to a 
stand. He enters into deep thought upon the past 
He here beholds the ruins of works caused by a con- 
test which took place between generations who have 
slept in the dust for centuries. He inquires in his si- 
lently revolving mind, what army could have formed 
this wall for a defense against an invading enemy t 
Were the besieged or the besieging the victoral Was 
the contest long and severe 1 and was it one for nation- 
al existence, or was it internal discord 1 Does this for- 
tification belong to that great class which is scattered 
from the lakes, in the north, to California and Mexico, 
in the south 7 and was this one built by the race of 
Acctecks* who receded from the northeast, in a south- 
western direction, before a hardy and warlike race, who 
issued from the north, and drove them from theb forti- 
fications, cities, and cultivated fields t If so, how many 
centuries have swept over these ruins since that grand 
drama took place, which buried a great, and perhaps a 
noble race of people in the shades of oblivion 1 Were 
they a race different in habits, customs, nature, and 
fonn, from the present peeled and riven people who 
inhabit our forests 1 These and many similar ques- 
tions can be answered with as much certainty as Echo 
answered the disconsolate Persian, who was weepingly 
inquiring after his departed friends, which is so beau- 
tifully presented in the following lines by Khosroo^ an 
eminent Persian poet-* 

/'Weeping, I passed the place where lay my friends, 
Captured by death : in accents wild, I cried, 
Where are thejl and stern Fate, hj Echo's voice, 
Betumed the solemn sound, the sad * where are they V " 



• See Hairison's discourse before the Historical Society of 
Ohio. 



'*ly the obscurity of retirement, amid the squalid pov- 
erty and revolting privations of a cottage, it has often 
been my lot to witness scenes of magnanimity and self- 
denial, as much beyond the belief, as the practice of the 
great; a heroism borrowing no support, either from the 
gaze of the many or the admiration of the few, yet flour- 
ishing amidst ruins, and on the confines of the grave ; a 
spectacle as stupendous in the moral world, as the Falls 
of Niagara, in the natural; and, like it doomed to dis- 
play its grandeur where there are none to appreciate it** 
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Ths next dafls of rocks in the upward piogress of 
the geological column, ii the transition — ^which name 
they received from the German geologists, on the snp- 
poeition that they were formed while the world was 
passing from an uninhabitable to an inhabitable state. 
They are in general less chrystalUne than primary 
rocks— contain occasionally organic remains of ani- 
mals, and also fragments of the preceding class. They 
are found interposed between the rocks of the primaiy 
and those of the secondary classes, and often partake 
of the character peculiar to both. It is not always the 
ease that transition rocks occur between the primary and 
aecondaiy classes, there being, in some situations, an en- 
tire absence of them. This is the case between Cler- 
mont and Lyons in France, where the regular coal strata 
repose upon a bed of sand, clay, and watei^wom pebbles 
and boulders, which again immediately cover granite. 
A similar occurrence is met with at Richmond, Va^ the 
coal there found lying on a like bed of gravel, which 
also rests on granite. 

The following arrangement of transition rocks com- 
prises the lowest rocks in which orgaitic bodies occur, 
and those which are either themselves metallilerous, or 
are associated with such rocks. 

The conformable rocks, or those whose strata repose 
on each other in a parallel direction, are slate, grey- 
wacke, and transition limestone— 4hose which are thrown 
upon and amongst these, in an irregular manner, are 
porphyry, with its varieties of trap and greenstone, dink 
alone passing into basalt, and basalt 

Slate is a rock more or less earthy in its texture, as it 
recedes from or approaches the primitive olaas. Its col- 
ors are various shades of gray, inclining to blue, green, 
purple, aad red. It may be split into thin lamine, 
which are used as paving stones, roof and writing 
slates. Slate rocks abound in most mountainous re- 
gions, reposing on granite, gneiss, or mica slate. They 
are divided into beds of various thickness, generally 
much elevated, and frequently forming, from the natu- 
ral divisions of the rock, peaked and serrated moun- 
iains. The quality of slate rocks varies considerably, 
oven in the same mountain. Those which contain a 
quantity of siliceous earth pass into flinty slate. When 
magnesia is present in abundance, the slate becomes 
green in color, saporonaceous or greasy to the touch, 
and is termed chloritic or talcose slate. Whetstone slate 
is a variety containing small grains of quartz, or sand. 
When these are extremely minute, and the slate has a 
uniform consLstence, and the necessary degree of hard- 
ness, it frimishes hones of the best quality. Carbon 
first makes its appearance in slate rocks. Drawing 
slate contains eleven per cent, of this substance; and 
when it exists in greater quantities, it renders the slate 
darker and softer, and is termed graphic slate, because 
sometimes used as a pencil. 

That varied termed roof slate seldom forms entire 



mountains, but is commonly imbedded in slate rocks of 
coarser kinds. The beds are often of considerable 
thickness, and generally rise to an elevated angle. On 
the banks of the Suaquehaimah, in Maryland, slate 
rocks abound, which, in some places, are rich in beds 
of roof and drawing varieties. Mountains of slate are 
seldom inclined to the horizon at as great an angle as 
those of granite or any other primary rode They are 
covered with verdure on their declivities, as they con- 
tain less silex, and a greater proportion of alumina, 
iron, and those earths which are &vorabIe to vegetatioiL 

Slate is regarded as amongst the most metalliferous 
rocks. Nearly all the principal metallic ores have been 
found in it, either in the form of veins or beds; but 
flinty slate sddom contains repositories of metallic 
matter. 

Greywacke recdved its name from the German geol- 
ogists, and may be described as a coarse slate contain- 
ing fragments of other rocks, varying in size from two 
or three inches to the smallest grain perceptible to the 
naked eye. When these partides become extremdy 
minute, the rock then passes into siate-^when they are 
numerous, and the cement by which they are united is 
scarcely perceptible, greywacke becomes sand-stone, or 
grit-stone-^when larger and angular, it is termed a 
brecchia, with a daty cementr— when rounded, an an- 
dent pudding-stone. Rocks of greywacke frequently 
have « slaty structure, when they are termed greywacke 
date. 

The fragments of which greywacke is composed are 
the debris of older rocks that have been broken down 
by the ordinary action of the elements upon them, and 
by the extraordinary operation of some great catastro- 
phes, and have been mingled with more recent beds at 
the period of their formation, which shows that a con- 
dderable space of time must have elapsed between the 
formation of the primitive and transition classes. The 
imbedded firagments are dways those of primary, never 
of newer rocks. In some places immense fragments 
of loose conglomerate, composed of large fragments 
and boulders of lower rocks, separate the slate rocks 
from the transition limestone. Such.congiamerates 
may be regarded as occupying the place of greywacke, 
and belonging to that foimalioiL The same remark 
will i^ply to what is termed the old red sand-stone, 
wluch only difl^ from the greywacke in the unimpor- 
tant point of color. It has been observed that this rode 
is fragmentary, and the greywackes of the Chaudiem 
Fdls, in Lower Canada, of Rhode Island, and the 
Calskill mountains, furnish striking examples of this 
fru:t On the Potomac, about twenty miles^ above 
Washington City, a mass of brecciated marble occurs 
among the tranntion rocks. It is a remarkably firm 
and hard rock, composed of ovoidal and angular peb- 
bles, which appear to have recdved their shape from 
the friction of rolling on each other in disturbed water. 
The cement is a quantity of the same substance more 
minutely pulverized; but neither it nor the pebbles are 
excluavely cdcareons. 

Trandtion limestone. This is one of the most im- 
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portant of this class of rocks. Its minsral chanoten 
vary considerably, according to the nature of its asso- 
ciate rocks. It has generally a subchiystalline textnre, 
and is more or less translucent on the edges ; and from 
the hardness it possesses, it will take a good polish. 
Most of the colorsd marbles are transition limestone. 
The prevailing color is bluish gray ; but it is sometimeB 
red, brown, or black. The brown beds are beautifully 
▼ariegated, veined, and spotted. Transition limestone 
is not as perfectly chiystalllne as the primary, and has 
rarely the compact and earthy textnre of secondaiy. 
It occurs in beds alternating with date, gnywacke, 
greywacke slate, red sand-stone, and coarse gritstone. 
Amongst the most chiystalline of the transition mar- 
bles are the limestones of Derbyshire, in Scotland, and 
the fossilized animals are themselves often beautifully 
chiystalline in their structure. Many of the marbles 
found in the United States are subchrystalline, as those 
of Bennington, Middlebury, and Swanton, in Ver^ 
mont— ^e latter, on Lake Ghamphun, are translucent 
on the edges, and evince a previous state of chemical 
solution. Those of Hudson, N. Y., are similar, and 
abound with the remains of encrinites. The primaxy 
and transition classes are the chief repositories of me- 
tallic matter; and amongst these slate Is regarded as 
«ne of the most metalliferous, as nearly all the principal 
metallic ores have been found in it The ro<^ them- 
selves are composed of metallic bases united with ozy« 
gen; and strange as it may appear to the uninitiated, 
the dark blue limestone, massive granite, and sparkling 
chiystal, may be reduced to a metal combined with ox- 
ygen. The difference between a pure metal and an 
earth, in regard to their external chancten, is so great, 
thai at fiist we find some difficulty in conceiving how 
metallic matter can have formed beds, veins, and nu- 
merous granular deposits in the solid rocks that forms 
the crust of the earth; but when, as has been already 
slated, cbemistiy shows us tbe composition of these 
rocks, and the soils they form to be metallic, the subject 
appears no longer difficult to conqirehend. 

Metals are found in the oldest rocks of our earth in 
various forms. Of these iron is the most abundant, 
being found in assodatum with earths in afanost aH 
rooks that are not white; and to its prewnce they most 
generally owe their color, whether it be. red, brown, or 
\ihtk» The other metale rarely occur chemically com- 
bined with ro^ but are found fonniag large beds be- 
tween earthy strata, or veins that intersect rocks verti- 
cally, or nearly so, or scattered in grains or irregular 
pieces. Except gold and platina, metals rarely occur 
in their pure slate, but are generally chemically com- 
bined with either sulphur, oxygen, or adds, and in this 
condition are called ores, but when pure are named nar 
ttve metals; as native, or virgin gold, iron, copper, See, 

The two dasses of rodu which have been described, 
fiequenfly contain metallic substances, profusely dis- 
seminated through them. When this is the case, the 
whole rode is worited as a mine. This, however, does 
not commonly occur. In the tin mines, in Cornwall, 
in England, to which it is probable the Phoenidans 
1 



sailed for that metal, it is sometimes found thus dissem- 
inated, but IS generally in the vicinity of a vein of the 
ore. This is also the case with the lead ores in the 
western part of the United States, in the silver mines 
of Mexico, and elsewhere. Large masses of ores, es- 
pecially of iron, are sometimes found in rocks; but as 
they are generally produced by the meeting of numeiw 
ous veins, or are parts of beds that are greatly enlarged, 
they may be described with beds and veins. Some 
metallic ores occur in the form of regular strata, alter* 
nating with other rocks. This is frequently the case 
with iron ore, which alternates with coal, coal-shale, 
and sand-stone, and often forms beds of considerahlie 
thickness between gneiss, mica slate, and date. 

When beds of metallie matter swell ont irregnlaily 
to a condderable thickness, they form masses of ore 
which sometiffles attain the magnitude of smell moon- 
tains. Sudi are thoee of Sweden, Norway, some in 
Siberia, and others in Missouri and Arkansas. Metal- 
lie veins appear to have been originally fissures^ eutting 
through different beds of rock, which have been after- 
wards filled with metallie ores intermixed with oHiot 
mineral matter of a different kind fimn the rock whidi 
is intersected. Metallic veins are found prindpally in 
primary and trandtion rocks, or in the very lowest of 
the secondary strata, and are frequently separated from 
the rocks they pass through by a thin wall of mineral 
substance, distinct from the rock, and somettmea also 
by a layer of clay on each dde of the vein. The same 
substance which forms the outer coat of the vein is fre- 
quently intermixed with the ore, or forms layers^ alleiw 
nating with it. This is termed the matrix, gangue, or 
vein-done. When the metal is chemicaUy combined 
with any other substance, the latter is termed a mines- 
aliser, and the tenmnation re^ to the mineralisar ex- 
presses the compound. Thus sulphur and Isad are 
termed sulphuret of lead. When, however, an acid 
and metd are combined the termination ate expics se a 
the union; as, carbonic add and copper form the ore 
called carbonate of copper. In the case of the ore and 
vdn^^tone occurring in an dtetnating fonn, it would 
appear as though they had been formed over each o&na 
on die ddes of the vein, at various periods, until they 
ultimately met and filled up the fissure. Sometimes 
the ore extends in a compact mass from one aide of 
the vein to the other. This is generdly the case in the 
lead mines of Missouri, Iowa, Ac., Ac. 

Druses are cavities which not unfrequently ooeor in 
veins, and are beantUuDy lined with dirystds of the 
most perfoct forms. Mc^lic veins often divide and 
unite again, and separate into BmtSk branches called 
■trings. Vdns are seldom rich at the surface, but be- 
come richer as they descend, and at greater dq[iths be- 
come poorer again, so as not to be worth working. 
No instanoes have been found, however, of a vein en- 
tirely giving out In Europe, the mines are carried on 
at condderable depths; thus in the Ddcoath mine, in 
Comwdl, England, copper and tin an found in con- 
dderable quantities at the depth of 1368 fret The 
deepest mine in England is the Ecton, in Staffordshire, 
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and 11 1416 feet— the deepert in Europe, or indeed in 
the world, is one at Trutenborg, in Bohemia, which in 
3000 feet below the surface. In Europe metallic veins 
frequently contain different ores at different depths; 
thus, in Saxony, iron* copper, oobelt, and silTerores 
succeed each other. In Fiance thaie are some mines 
which contain copper ore in the lowest part, next sil- 
ver ore, and above that iron. In Cornwall sulphuret 
of zinc frequently abounds in the upper parts of veins, 
which, as they descend, become rich in copper— 4he 
zinc rarely continuinfp to any eonsidenble depth. In 
the United States, and especiaUy in the lead, iron, and 
copper mines, of the southwest, west, and northwest, 
the veins are generally filled with a single metallic ore. 
The thickness of veins, and the quantity and quality 
of the ores they contain, vary in every mine. Some 
veins are only a few inches wide, others are aeveral 
feet or even yards in width. They aro also often nar^ 
row in one part and swell out in another; thus, the 
vein at the Dalcoath mine, befbro mentioned, varies 
from two or three feet to forty, and even contracts, in 
some places, to six inches. The vein-stone is quartz, 
in which are imbedded masses of sulphuret of copper. 
The direction in which veins run is not regular. In 
England the principal veins generally run nearly east 
and west, and northeast and southwest, but are frequent- 
ly undulated and waved from straight lines. The most 
powerfril are more regular in their coune than smaller 
ones. Where two veins in the same district of coun- 
try are parallel to each other, their contents are similar, 
but where they run in different directions their contents 
vaiy. Molina, in his history of Chili, mentions a sil- 
ver vein at Uspalata, in the Andes, which is nine feet 
in thickness throughout its whole length, and has been 
traced ninety miles; while several branches shoot out 
from it into the neighboring mountaina to the distance 
of thirty miles. 

Particular metallic ores are peculiar to certain rocks; 
thus, tin ore occurs in granite and some kinds of slate, 
but has never been found in limestone. Certain ores 
are often associated together; thus, lead and zinc fre- 
quently occur in the same vein, but in different quanti- 
ties. The same metal, in various combinations, is 
found in one vein; thus, native copper, sulphuret of 
copper, carbonate of copper, sulphate of copper, and 
copper combined with lead and iron, frequently occur 
together in the same mine. 

Metallic ores, in rounded fragments, and grains of 
native metals, are frequently feund in the sands of riv- 
ers. They have been separated from the rocks in which 
they were imbedded by their disentagntion or decom- 
position, and have been carried to the places where 
found by the action of running waters, either in the 
course of their ordinary action, or through the medium 
of torrents and inundations, or probably by both causes. 
Gold and platina, being indestructible by the action of 
air, water, or any single mineral add, remain for ages 
undianged in the form of minute grains. The oxide 
of tin is a heavy and hard mineral, and, owing to its 
weight and indestmetibiUty, is fieqiwitly frnind in the 



sands of riven, or on the sea shore, sometimes in con- 
siderable quantities, and is separated from the alluvial 
aoil, or sand and pebbles, by dating streams of water 
over it; hence, such works aro termed stream»woiks. 

The following rocks most commonly contain the 
metals specified with them. Iron is found in all rocks. 
It is the most useful and most extensively disseminated 
metal in the earth. Not a rock, and but few minerals, 
but owe their color to its presence. It enters^ also, con- 
siderably into the composition of soils, and under chem* 
ical combinations adds beauty to the fragrant rose, die 
modest violet, and, in short, helps to clothe the garden, 
lawn, and wood, with their lovely robes; and still fruw 
ther, lends its richness to the Uushing cheek and rosy 
lip of human beauty. Gold, silver, copper, antimony, 
arsenic, lead, zinc, and manganese, are all found in 
primitive and transition rocks. Tin is found in gruiite, 
gneiss, mica date, and slate^nickel, bismuth, and cobalt 
in primary mountains, except limestone and trap focks-^ 
mereuiy in slate, limestone, and sometimes in coal stra- 
ta— platina, and the recently discovered metals, palla- 
dium, rhodium, osmium, and iridium, are to be found 
(mly in the sands of rivers. 

The truiaitiao, as well as the primitive rocks, afford 
conclusive evidences of design and benevolence, in their 
adaptation to die neooasities of a world of civilized be- 
ings. First, in their mineral composition and arrango* 
meot^^ay alate being a compound of alumina or day, 
stlex and iron, in extremdy small paitidea, oombined 
together in such manner as to be capable of very aocu« 
rate deavage into lamina, or plates, of greater or less 
lustre, in proportion to its components, affiird the aevar- 
al varietiea of paving, roo( and drawing alates, so «• 
ceedingly useful to man. The greywacke being also a 
series of rocks fonned from the more or lees watei> 
worn debris of older rocks, oontribute much to the 
pleasures of teste in the noble structures which the ar- 
chitectural gemus of man so often finds necessary to 
erect for hia gratlflcation, necessity, or to oommemorate 
the noble deeda of his feUow maUi and thus hand down 
his meraoiy to agea yet unborn, as a stimulus for them 
to honorable, patriotic, and benevolent entetprises. But 
this formation is of still further utility in the economy 
of the world. Many of its rocks are of a ooft texture, 
and decompose, or are loosdy aggregated, and fell to 
pjeeee by the action of the elamenta. These disenta- 
grating, and uniting in proper aituations, with the do* 
compoaed date beneath, hdp considerably in the formai- 
tion of a fruitful aoil, to bleas the husbandman with 
rich abundanee, as a veeompanaa for the sweat of his 
brow. The various beds of the transition limeatone 
are also highly benefieia], u many of them are suffi- 
ctentiy hard and compact to form good building stone^ 
while othera abounding in imbedded specimens of en- 
crinites, trilobites, corallines, and other fossils, (which 
may be hereafter described,) are still suffidentiy conn 
pact to recnve a good poliah and furnish beautiful speci- 
mens of nature*s perfect organization, which are often 
used as manti^pieoea, table tops, and occupy distin- 
guisiied places in the coUaetioa of the naturalist, who^ 
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by their means, is enabled to demonBtnte the perfection, 
beauty, and benevolence of their modes of structure. 
The transition limestone also, when .disintegrated into 
small grains, aids Tery materially in the formation of a 
good soil, which argument will be treated upon more 
largely when speaking of the superimposed soil of the 
earth. 

Another argument in favor of benerolent design is 
the angle of inclination at which they cut the horizon, 
and repose upon their primitive brethren. While the 
primary are elevated often to an angle of from 75° to 85°, 
or sometimes even perpendicular, the transition rocks 
rarely range above or below 10° to 45°. It is true, 
when associated immediately with an elevated and steep 
member of the primitive, they occasionally rise to a 
higher angle, but such cases are not numerous. Now, 
had these rocks been elevated at the angle of the prim- 
itive, the surface of the earth composed of the out- 
cropped edges of both classes, would have been so ex- 
ceedingly rugged as to have afforded neither soil for 
the growth of plants, nor would it have been possible 
to have got possession of their mineral or metallic 
wealth. These would have been closed treasures, and 
therefore entirely unavailable and useless to man. On 
the other hand, had these rocks reposed in an horizon- 
tal position on the primary, the sides of the latter rocks 
not being covered with verdure, would have made that 
portion of our earth unfit for the residence of man; 
and the transition class lying horizontally beneath the 
superincumbent secondary, tertiary, alluvial, and dilu- 
vial rocks, it would have been impossible for him to have 
penetrated into them for beneficial purposes. The 
present, then, it is evident, is the only appropriate posi 
tion in which they could have been placed, to accom- 
plish the various purposes of affording a somewhat 
gradual slope to the various mountain axes through the 
worid, which are all primary, and of disclosing their 
hidden wealth. 

Thus it invariably is, that when man first looks at 
nature she seems disordered and in confusion ; but when 
he investigates her more closely, he finds order arising 
from chaos, that which was crooked becomes straight, 
and he gives expression to the conviction of his mind 
in the inimitable language of poetic melody—- 

** God moves In a roysterioos way, 

His wonderi to perfonn ; 
Ue pUnu his fiooutaps in the sea, 

And rides apon the storm. 
Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never falling skill, 
He trassurea up his bright designs, 

And works his soversign will." 



'' Much may be done in those little shreds and patches 
of time, which every day produces, and which most men 
throw away, but which nevertheless will make at the end 
of it, no small deduction from the life of man. Cicero 
has termed them interdsiva iempora, and the ancients 
were not ignorant of their value; nay, it was not unu- 
sual with them either to compose or to dictate, while 
under the operation of rubbing after the baA." 
1 
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0,Ebii! dariLErie! 

What aileth thee now, 
So solemn and sadly 

Thy waves murmur lowl 
What meaneth it, vrild one. 

That thus mid thy roar 
Such wailing is heard 

On thy storm-beaten shore t 

Ahl vainly we question; 

Though migh^ and strong^ 
Thou knowest no malice-^ 

Thou dreamest no vnong^ 
And though we thus dread thee. 

Stem *< agent of power," 
The arm that hath form*d thee 

Can crush in an hour. 

Yet could we but measure 

Thy ocean of blue. 
And seize on the treasure 

Thou hidest from view. 
What bosoms, late throbbing 

With anguish untold. 
Would seek for their lov'd ones, 

Though lifeless and cold. 

There many are sleeping, 

Forgetful of all— 
They heed not the moumerB, 

Nor list to their call; 
For hush*d is their slumber 

Beneath the rough surge— 
The storm spirit mournfully 

Whispers their dirge. 

We may not unbosom 

That wide-grasping grave— 
We may not recover 

The lost from the wave; 
Yet still it behooves us 

All meekly to say, 
That ** He who hath given 

Hath taken away.*' 

Roll on, ye deep waters! 

In triumph roll on! 
In a few fleeting years 

Will thy glory be gone. 
Then, when thy abyss 

All uncover'd shall be. 
The dead, again living. 

Shall triumph o'er thee. 

Mabt Dk Fobxst. 



'<PRAI8X, when too dearly lov'd, or warmly sought. 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought*' 
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Phbssoloot deserves at least a eunaty attention. 
It has ezdtad much interest in Europe and America. 
It numbers among its teachers many distinguished phi- 
losophers, and has attracted to its lialls thousands of 
disciples. It is a frequent topic of diaeouiw in every 
circle; it has enlarged our vocabulary, and has contri- 
buted many valuable discoveries to anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and metaphysics. However, therefore, we may 
regard the science, .whether as true or false, harmless or 
dangerous, if we would pass for persons of general in- 
telligence, it behooves us to direct some inquiiy to the 
subject Moreover, if it be well founded, it will doubt- 
leas reward its cultivators; and if its deductions are 
unwarranted, we shall confer a fiivor upon society by 
exposing its fallacies. 

The treatment with which phrenology met, at its 
first snnounoement, both in this country and Europe, 
was unjust, and disgraceful to the age. It was held up 
to scorn and derision, and was charaeteriaed by every 
epithet of reproach which the vocabulary of contempt 
and vrit could fifmiih. Even its amiable advocates 
were subjects of ridicule and persecution. Far be it 
from me thus to treat any system, or its teachers. One 
might suppose that the world had learned a lesson, from 
the opposition to Columbus and to Copernicus, and the 
persecutions of Galileo, and the mar^rdom of Servetus. 

Ignorance and intelligence carabine to oppose inno- 
vation both in science and religion; but surely this is 
not accordant either with prudence or the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. If an innovation be pernicious, or an alledged 
discovery be unfounded, the better way is, to examine 
it calmly and carefully, and expose its danger or ftllacy 
in the spirit of kindness. By of^position we give it 
undue importance, and multiply, instead of diminish, 
the number of its discipl 



I do not pretend to ofler any thing new on this sub- 
ject My design is, briefly and candidly, to review the 
outlines of the science, and to ofler such inferential sug^ 
gestions as may occur to my mind. 

Phrenology is a modem science. Its founder, Dr. 
Gall, was bom in the year of our Lord 1767; and his 
excellent disciple, and coadjutor, Dr. Spuizheim, in the 
following year. Dr. Gall conmienced t)^t train of ob- 
servation and reflection which led to the formation of 
his favorite hypothesis, in early life. He is ssid to have 
observed that a fellow student, who was lemaricable for 
the memory of language, had prominent eyes ; upon oh* 
serving others noted for the same focul^, he discovered 
in them a similar configuration. From these frets he 
derived his first ideas in relation to his system. They 
were to Gall what the frll of the apple was to Newton, 
the **pundum aalUn»" of all the subsequent monu- 
ments of his mind. Having matured his system. Gall 
commenced a course of lectures in Vienna, in 1796. 
At thu period he proseeoted his obaerrations and stn- 
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dies with an assiduity and perseverance worthy of the 
richest fruits. While he amused the living, however, 
he alarmed the dying; death, always terrific, appeared 
more horrible to the expiring inhabitant of luxuiioua 
Vienna, because his fancy painted Dr. Gall in its gloomy 
chambers decapitating its unresisting victims. 

Phren<dogy spread with comddenble rapidity throo^ 
that city, and various other parts of the empire. At 
length, in 1803, the Austrian govemment issued sn 
order prohibiting its further promulgation, upon the 
ground that it was dangerous to religion. This arrange- 
ment may seem strange to us— but so it was. In 1806, 
Gall and Spurzheim set out together, from Vienna, to 
travel and lecture. The new sdence was at first well 
received in France, particularly among the elit^ of its 
versatile, volatile metropolis; but it soon excited the 
jealousy of the Government It attracted the notice 
of the Institute, was examined by a commisaon ap- 
pointed for that purpose, and received a oonaiderablo 
check from its masterly report The influence of this 
Report may be conceived, when it is stated that Cuvier 
stood at the head of the commission by whom it was 
drafted. Gall, however, not discouraged, settled in 
Paris, and prosecuted his studies with ardor; butSpuiw 
zheim departed to spread the principles of the sdence 
abroad. He went from Paris to London, where he was 
frvoraUy received, and lectured with oonsideraUe suo 
cess. The distinguished anatomist and surgeon, Aber- 
nethy, then in the zenith of his glory, although he did 
not adopt the science, yet entertained an opinion fiiVOF- 
able to the labors of Spurzheim. From London, Dr. 
S. went to Edinbuigh, where he met with opposition 
from Dr. Gordon. This circumstance, however, r^ 
dounded to his credit; for Dr. G. assailed him on a 
point where he was not vulnerable. It was in relation 
to the structure of the brain, and Dr. 8. demonstrated 
the correctness of his statements in Dr. G.'s dissecting- 
room, to the satisfiictioo of his ovni pupils. Dr. Spur- 
zheim paid a second visit to Edinbuigh, which, also, was 
rendered unpleasant by an altercation with Sir Wiliiam 
Hamilton. This odefarated phrandogist visited the 
United States in August, 1823, and died at Boston, 
November 16, of the same year. Whatever we may 
think of the system, it is impossible to withhold our 
admiration of the man. He was the author of many 



valuable woiks, the chief of which are his Physical Ed- 
ucation, Phrenology and Physiognomy on Phrenologi- 
cal Principles. He was temperate in his habits, and 
had a perfect command of his appetites and passions. 
It is said fliat he frequently retired hungry from a festi- 
val, because he could find no dish suffidendy dmple 
for him. His intellect was of tho highest order, and 
his heart was cast in the finest mold. His attachments 
were strong and permanent He married an amiable 
widow lady of Paris; ih the selection of whom, as his 
companion, he is said to have been influenced by the 
feet, that her life had been made up of a series of mis- 
fortunes. He considered tiiat severe dispensatioiis of 
Providence were necessary to develop the best foelinge 
of the heart He had enlarged oonoeptioiis of the Dip 
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vine Being, and had learned to regaid all the eventa of 
the oniTerae aa nnder hia immediate control, and aa in- 
dicative of Almighty goodneaa, and promotiTe of gen- 
eral good* He did not, however, ezdode the idea of 
hnman acconntability, bat believed that eveiy event was 
the result of a wise law working out the deaigna of in- 
finite wisdom and benevolence. Hence the prayer upon 
his heart and tongue waa, "Father, thy will, not mine, 
be done.*' 

8ach ia a brief history of the foondera of phrenolo- 
gy. I proceed to notice the outlines of the scienoe. 

The name is derived from two Greek words, (^^, 
the mmdj and xoyof , a dueounCt) and imports the sci- 
ence of mind. A better term, and one which has been 
proposed by phrenologists as a subetitate, is craniology ; 
for it certainly concerns itself primarily with the era- 
■iom. 

Formerly philoeophers examined the numifeitaliom 
ef the mind, and in doing this each made his own con- 
aciousness the standard. It must be conceded that they 
were far from agreeing. Phrenology proposes to ex- 
hibit the powers, and to name, and bound, and describe 
the organs. It leavea to metaphysicians the examin»* 
tioB of the easence of mind, and confines itself to die 
instmmenti and modea of mental manifeatation, and 
the kwa which regulate them. It afiirms that the brain 
is the organ of mind — ^that whatever the mind may be, 
it manifests itself through physical organa— ihat the 
brain is not a single organ, but a congeriet of oigana— 
that in proportion to the aise of the brain (euUriB pari' 
bus) ia the power of the mind; and in proportion to 
the relative aise of the organ, so its power— that these 
organa are double— that each hemispheie of the brain 
(for it is divided kngUudmaUy by a memfaiane) haa 
organs corresponding to the other. (80 that it is poa- 
aiUe, I suppose, for a man to be aaieep on one side, and 
awake on the other; or for one side of a man'a head 
to be sane, while the other is non eompoi.) These dif> 
ferant oigana are supposed to act as other physical 01^ 
gana; so that they may be regarded aa glanda like the 
Uver or the pancreaa; and the deeiraa and thoughts aa 
the secretions of the gland, to be classed with the bile 
or the saliva. 

Phyaolagists have divided the secretiona into three 
tlsssns, via., excrementitiou% recrementitious, and ex- 
eremento-recrementitioaa. Should phrenology be eatah- 
Uahed, there need be no alteration of this classification 
to accommodate the new intruders upon the domain 
of the products of secretion^-for surely some thoughts 
are worthy to be retained ; aome ara of the mixed claas, 
and others (not a few) are worthy to be thrown to Cl»> 



I have already remarked, that phrenology haa intro- 
duced a number of new words. To this, however, 
there can be no objection; for if a man diacover new 
ideaa he ia entitled to give them namea, otherwiae he 
could not express them without dreumlocntian. I>r. 
8.'s arrangement ia comprised in order, genera, and ap^ 
m foUowa: 
Special foeaUiea of the mind. Older L Feelii«e» 
1 



or aflective focultiea. Oienua I. Propensities and de- 
sire to live, alimentiveness. 1. Destructiveness. S. 
Amattveness. 3. Philoprogenitiveness. 4. Adhesive 
neas. 6. Inhabitiveness. 6. Gombativeness. 7. 8e- 
cretiveness. 8. AcquiBitiveness. 9. Constructivenees. 

Genus II. Sentiments. 1. Cautiousness. 2. Ap- 
probativeness. 8. Self^ateem. 4. Benevolence. 5. 
Reverence. 6. Firmneas. 7. Conadentioaaness. a 
Hope. 9. MarvelouaneasL la Ideality. 11. Mirth- 
fttlness. 12. Imitation. 

Order II. Intellectual foeultiea. Genus I. 1. Ex- 
temal aenses. 2. Voluntary motien-^eeling, taale, 
healing, smell, sight 

Genus II. Perceptive focnltiee—- individaality, ooii- 
fignration, aiae, weight, resiatanoe, color, locality, order, 
cakuktion, eventuality, time, tone, artificial langoageu 

Genus HL Reflective fiicnlties— compaiiaon, eauaal- 
ity. 

Thia ia not predaely the daaaification of Dr. GalL 
It is probably a great improvement upon the htttf. 
Dr. G., for inatanoe^ gave to the oigan of aoqniaitive- 
ness, the name of theft; to that of veneration, the name 
of religion; to that of destructivenesB, the name of 
murder. Dr. 8. maintained that the firat did not uni- 
formly give a propenaity to ateal — that ita direction de- 
penda on the other fecuhiea, and leads aone to aoquiiie 
knouMgtg others, famei others, weaUu He tanght 
that the organ of religion did not lead ua to worship 
Oodf but to veniBratkn in generaL It waa found thnk 
Voltaire, and other infidela, bad Ihla organ in no small 
dimenaions. 80 the organ of murder, according to hia 
views, gives a tendency to destroy, and its atjed will 
be determined by the siie and influence of other oigana. 
Dr. Fisk had this organ large, and yet could not kill a 
woim without auflering pain. A phrenologiit toki him 
hia deatructiveneas waa all direeted against Calvinim. 
Thia preaenta the adenoe in a leas objeetiottable phase. 
Dr. Combe, the moat popular writer on phren<4ogy, 
and the author from whom the public generally derive 
their ideas of this science, has made some trifling alter** 
ationa on Spnnheim's claasificationa. For instance, 
he haa substituted the name of wonder, for that of mar- 
veiousnees; veneration, for reverence; and wit, for 
mirthfulness; and has divided the eentiments into two 
species, viz., sentiments common to man and the lower 
animala, and eentiments proper to man. 

To the believer in phrendogy this arrangement of 
the fiffihif presents a mdancholy fiict, indicative at 
once of our earthly tendency, and heavenly origin, and 
in harmony with our systama of theology. It is thias 
that three-fimitfaa of the focultiee have relation to the 
praaent life, while the residue, oniBy, are made with i«- 
ferenee to that which is to come. The moralist wha 
wishee to satisfy himnlf of man's natural tendency to 
good, and his sufficiency to accompliah the end of hie 
creation, devoid of supernatural aid, will find no proof 
of his theoiy in the sdenoe of phrenology — if tiiis sci- 
enoe be true, the doctrine of human depravity is inaeri* 
bed, by the finger of God, in aolid capitala, upon every 
human head. The infidel BMy* upon anpeificial es- 
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•mination, think that phrenology is totally at variance 
with religion; bat upon more thorough inveadgation 
he will perceive that he has fallen into error. Why ia 
there an organ of hope, if there be no future good on 
which (overleaping the grave) this organ may fizi 
Why an organ of veneration, if there be no object of 
worship t or of marrelonsness, if there be no invisible 
realitiea which demand our faith! 

It is not my dengn to exhibit in detail the evidences 
which are adduced in support of this system. I wil! 
merely gianee at the ground on which it is predicated. 
It is affirmed that as we ascend the scale of animated 
nature, we perceive a gradual enlargement of the ence- 
phalic mass, and find that each new organ that presents 
itwif brings with it a specific faculty — that the mind 
may be diseased in one sentiment or ^faculty, constitu- 
ting monomania, and that dissections in the hospitals 
in this countiy and Europe, show that in such cases 
there is Iftsion of the organ alledged to be appropriated 
to the perverted sentiment, or function. 

It must be admitted that their analysis of mind com- 
mends itself as simple and beautiful It may be repre- 
sented thus: 1. Sensations. These are internal and 
external, and are produced by irritations of the phyn- 
cal organs, transmitted to the brain,' and make known 
to the mind the wants and relations of the animal econ- 
omy. Some of them are indupensable to man's phy- 
sical existence, and are so strong as to force the will to 
act. S. Perceptions. These are produced by the re- 
petitions of the sensations in the central organ. 3. Sen- 
timents, passions, or moral Acuities. Some of them 
are necessary to man as a social and religious being, 
while others the brutes possess in common with our- 
selves. Lastly. Intellectual faculties. These elevate 
man above the animal, enable him to acquire and trans- 
mit knowledge, and will, if properly cultivated, prepare 
him for that ulterior state of existence to which he was 
destined. This chain is intimately connected. With- 
out sensations we could have no perceptions; without 
perceptions we could have no ideas; without ideas we 
could exert neither judgment, memory, nor imagination. 
We may remark, in passing, that it is a law of the ani- 
mal economy, that the mora an organ is exercised the 
more it is liable to disease. Hence we find the most 
common form of mental alienation, is hallucination, or 
delirium — in which the sensations are disordered, or 
nther, in which the perceptions obliterate the sensa- 
tions. The sentiments are next in order liable to de- 
rangement, in its various forms. Lastly, the intellec- 
tual powers are rarely deranged, scarce ever destroyed. 
I have seen but one case of fatuity, and but one of idiot- 
ism. The former differa from the latter in some pai>- 
liculan. But to return from this digression: 

It may be inqmred, what benefits are to result iirom 
phrenology, if it be true ? To this it is replied, no 
truth can be unimportant It has been proposed to 
employ it in directing the education of the young, and 
fai determining the choice of pursuits. Eveiy individ- 
ual is aware that immense evil results firom the misdi- 
rection ci the young; and scared any one can look 



around, without being convinced that many men are 
ruined in consequence of an unfortunate selection of 
employment. In civil and criminal legislation, and in 
the science of politics; in the higher departments of 
morals and religion, phrenology may be of value, if it 
be what its disciples aver. The primary and principal 
use, however, to which it has been adapted, is the ascer- 
tainment of our own, and our neighbox's character; 
and this has done more to bring the science into dis- 
credit than any thing else. It has been supposed that 
this is the only purpose to which it can be applied. It 
is not considered that we should not stop at the gratifi- 
cation of useless curiosity, but ascend to the secondary 
and more important results. It is, however, in its ap- 
plication to physiognomy that it is usually presented to 
the public, and it must be admitted that this is its more 
interesting aspect to a superficial observer. 

We instinctively form an opinion of a man the mo- 
ment we see him. The avidity with which the vulgar 
pry into tiie characters of others as well as their own, 
is manifest from their attention to the chiromancy of 
gypsies, dec, dec, which have characterized them in 
every age. Pkynognomy was one of the earliest of 
the sciences, and received attention from the most illus- 
trious sages of antiquity. It signifies in its ordinary 
acceptation, the study of the external signs of mental 
and moral qualities. It embraces two classes of indica- 
tions, viz., those dependant on configuration and organ- 
ization, and those resulting from gestures and motions. 
The former proclaim capacities of action, the latter in- 
dicate powers in action. The first belongs to the prov- 
ince of physiognomy, strictly speaking; the latter con- 
stitute pathognomy, or natural language. 

Aristotie, the ftther of this science, viz., physiogno- 
my, and whose worics have never been surpassed, main- 
tained that signs of moral and intellectual qualities 
might be discovered in the whole body. In the study 
of physiognomy he surveyed the whole creation, and 
expected to find harmony between physical and affec- 
tive characteristics throaghout The man possessed of 
slender frame, small muscular system, fine hair, delicate 
skin, light blue eye, feeble voice, he would pronounce 
to possess the timidity and vivacity of the hare; while 
he who had large firame, correspondent muscles, coarse 
skin, strong voice, and stately walk, he would set down 
as one characterized by the courage and generosity of 
the lion. This system was for many yean received with- 
out dispute among the learned, but at length sunk into 
neglect It was revived by Lavater in France during 
the last century, and under the hands of its modem 
champion, assumed an interesting aspect, and was found 
capable of fiudnating courts and commonalty both in 
England and on the continent of Europe, for many 
years. Its many inaccuracies gradually weakened its 
influence upon the public mind, and at length it was 
given up. Shortly after it ceased to excite attention, 
the system of Gall came before the world. It had the 
merit of being the product of observation and scientific 
research, and presented itself to the intelligent in an 
attractive garb. Ancient philosophy had always sup> 
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poaed that the ■oul was not equally diffuaed throughout 
the body, but that it was concentrated upon one, or a 
foo organs. The moral sentimentB were generally dia- 
tributed among the viscera of the abdomen. The sen- 
tient soul was located in the brain by Pythi^goras, who 
was followed in this by Plato, and Oalen, and Haller, 
those great lights in physiology. To this opinion Aris- 
totle did not assent He placed the soul in the heart 
Van Helmont differing from all prerious inquirers, fixed 
upon the stomach as the peculiar oigan of the mind. 
Drelincourt fixed it in the cerebellum, the posterior part 
of the brain; while Des Cartes, a man of great genius 
and rich fimcy, an original inquirer, but a visionaiy 
philosopher, adopted the strange supposition that the 
pineal gland was the seat of the souL He probably 
was led to this conjecture in consequence of the loca- 
tion of this honored little structure. It is about the 
size of a small pea, seated in the brain, in a little bony 
depression whidi has been compared to a Turkish sad- 
dle. Moreover, two tender membranous threads extend 
from it towards the interior of the brain, which a warm 
frmqr might easily convert into the reins with which it 
might be supposed that this little driver could direct 
the chariot of the mind. Physiologists had generally 
agreed, before phrenology was proposed, that the brain 
(embracing the contents of the cranium) was the organ 
most intimately concerned in the ftmction of intellec- 
tion. Sir Charles Bell had announced his wonderful 
discoveries in relation to the nervous system, by which 
it was demonstrated that the spinal marrow contained 
three columns of meduUaiy matter on each side, and 
that each column was the seat of a peculiar power. 
The nerves given off by the anterior part, conferring 
sensation; those sent from the posterior part, voluntary 
motion; while a third class, given off by the middle 
column, combined to form with othen sent down from 
the biain, the great sympathetic nerve which presides 
over the functions of nutrition, digestion, respiration, 
and circulation. These diicoveries afford a very strong 
tnalogical proof of the truth of phrenology. 

This science teaches that the brain is c<»stituted of 
separate organs, that these tie eaeterU paribus, possessed 
of powers proportionate to their size — that the external 
head affords an accurate indication of the development 
of the cerebral organs— that the intellectual faculties 
are located in the anterior and lower part of the brain, 
the moral sentiments on the upper anterior portion; 
the friculties which we possess in common with brutes 
in the posterior, lower, and lateral portions; and that 
certain faculties which tend to strengthen all the others, 
are seated around the crown. In examining the head, 
the phrenologirt endeavora first to ascertain its size; he 
« next proceeds to determine the relative size of the va- 
rious regions of the head; and lastly, the developments 
of the dijQerent parts of each region, and the propor- 
tionate size of the organs to each other. In accom- 
plishing this object, it is customary, after ascertaining 
the general size of the head, to divide it into two re- 
gions by a line drawn from the orifice of the ear up- 
ward to the vertex. The part anterior to this line is 
1 



dfflftmin»t**«^ the coronal, and that posterior to it, the 
occipital region; if the former predominate over the 
latter, we are furnished vrith one ground for a fevoraUa 
opinion. Before passing firom the profile view, the 
phrenologist notices the vertical and the antero-poete- 
rior diameters. A line is then drawn from the middle 
of the forehead to the hinder part of the occiput, which 
divides the head into an upper and a lower apartment^ 
if you will so term them, which have been Renomina- 
ted respectively the coronal and basilar regions; if the 
foimer predominate, he has another &vorable indicap 
tion. Another line is drawn from the angle of the eye 
vertically, and parallel with the fint one described, with 
a view to ascertain the development of the intaUectoal 
oigans, and to compare the perceptive with the reflec- 
tive faculties. Finally, the phrenologist attends to the 
lateral diameter of the head, in order that by a compai- 
ison of its heighth and breadth he may know the pro- 
portion which the upward parts bear to the latenL 
The predominance of the former over the latter affords 
another reason for pronouncing the subject's head good. 

If now the student suppose that he is supplied vrith 
an accurate measure of intellectual power, and an infal- 
iible guide of innate propensity, he is very much mia- 
taken. 

1. Allowing all that phrenology claims, in the exanih- 
ination of capacities and propensions, a variety of pro- 
perties must be taken into view, besides the size and 
configuration of the cranium. Temperament must al- 
ways be taken into account Temperament refen to 
the mixture of the primaiy elements of the physical 
constitution. Hippocrates, the father of medicine, vras 
the fint who directed attention to this subject His 
theory partook of the character of the science of his 
day, and was founded on what physicians term the 
Hunecral Pathology. He made four simple tempera- 
ments, and as many compound ones ; but taught thai 
in each individual, the temperament was lisble to vari^ 
tion. Galen, less observant than theoretical, less pro- 
found than brilliant, poor in the means that convince, 
but rich in those that please, modified the theoiy of his 
master, and clothed it in a more attractive dress. He 
also divided temperaments into four classes, viz., the 
sanguineous, in which the blood predominates; the bil- 
ious, in which bile predominates; the phlegmatic, ooca;- 
sioned by a superabundance of phlegm; and the mel- 
ancholic, in which black bile prevails. Each of theae 
temperaments vras said to give a tendency to particular 
diseases, and to be associated with particular capadtiefl 
and dispositions. Thus, sensuaUty and memory were 
ascribed to the sanguine, profound and intrepid thought 
to the bilious. While phrenology denies that mental 
or moral characteristics are predicable of particular tem- 
peraments, she nevertheless regards the latter as indica- 
ting different degrees of activity in the bodily organa. 
As this sttlject is often alluded to, it may not be amiss 
to show in what manner the temperaments may be dia- 
tinguished. The sanguine is indicated by chestnut hsir, 
blue eyes, plumpness^ full and frequent pulse, an ani- 
mated expression, great susceptibility to external im- 
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prearions, arestleM dispontioii to exertton, combined 
with perpetual energy. Tiie rabjeet is the man fiir ao> 
tion. Black hair, black eyes, brown skin, rigid moa- 
dee, prominent featnrea, proclaim the biliooa tem- 
perament, which IB assodatad with considerable func- 
tional energy and general actiyity. The external signs 
of the lymphatic temperament, are pale, flabby skin, 
ftir hair, light blue eyes, soft muscles, feeble pulse. 
These are mdications of weakness of body and mind. 
This is the man who seems to si^ on all occasions^ "1 
am in no particular huny.'* The nervous or melan- 
cholic temperament is prodsimed by fine thin hair, del- 
icate hedth, generd emaciation, smallness of the mus- 
des, celeri^ of movement in body and in mind, exqui- 
nte sensibility, vivid thought When you open the 
door upon her ladyship, she cries, ''O shut that door, 
the draft will kill me ;*' and if some trifling acddent 
occur, she exclaims, "O heavens, I shall die." 

The simple temperaments are rarely met with; two 
or more are generally conjoined. The temperaments 
described, are those of whidi physicians usually speak; 
and dthough the division originated in maniiest and 
exploded error, yet, whatever may be the occult causes 
of phjrsicd diflerences, they do exist, and we believe 
they are connected with the characteristics we have de- 
scribed. Now, dthou^ a man might have a head as 
fine as that of Luther or Shakspeare, if he had the lym- 
phatic temperament, we should not expect him under 
any circumstances to defy the Pope, burst the chains 
of religious bondage which bind a nation, or produce 
the plays of the fiadier of English poetiy i nor should 
we expect one of the nervous temperament, what- 
ever the size of his cranium, to cron the Alps as Na- 
poleon, and undertake the subjugation of the world. 
On the other hand, a man with ordinary brain, and ex- 
cellent temperament, may be expected to surmount ob- 
stades, and achieve wonders. Another dicumstance 
to be taken into account in estimating the power of the 
mind, is the influence of other organs besides the brain. 
The size of the heart, for example, is no inconsiderable 
drcumstanoe. Some very important dispositions de- 
pend upon it It has often been remarked that the 
courage of an animd is coimected with the size of this 
organ. Courage is in a great degree dependant upon a 
consciousness of strength. We instinctively duink 
ftom combat when nature advises us of our inability to 
struggle with the assulant Now the consdousness 
of physical strength arises from that glow of pleasant 
feeling, which a hedthful and vigorous action of the 
organs difluses over the system, and this depends greatly 
upon the state of the cireulation. The eagle has a lar- 
ger heart in proportion to his body than any other ani- 
md, and he is the most courageous. It has oflen been 
remarked that the most daring men are smdl. Buona- 
parte and Cesar were below the middle stature. This 
might be expected. The difference la the size of men 
is not in the intemd organs, chiefly, but in the extrem- 
ities. Now, as hearts are generally of the same size, 
and as the heart of a small man has leas territory to 
sickly than that of a large man, we may expect in the 



former more rapidity of the dreulatioD, andcoDaaquent* 
ly, more activity of all the organs. 

Remarks on this head might be extended; but I dia& 
mdie but one additiond observation of this kind. I 
refer to the influence of the thyroid gland, when in a 
state of disease. This is a small gland in the neck, 
which most of us have seen enlarged so as to constitute 
the «full neck," which deforms so many ladies in tiie 
western counties of Permsylvania. Although in our 
country this disease does not produce any injurious in- 
fluence upon the mind; yet in the Alps, where it pr^ 
vails to a greater extent, and where in some cases the 
gland descends down to the knees, it usually produces, 
without impdring the function of any other organ, a 
state of imbecility which often terminates in complete 
idiocy. Let the phrenologist examine the head of one 
of these Cretans of good temperament, and find his de- 
velopments to be fine, would he not be mided 1 

3. The state of health materially influences the con- 
dition of the mind. Disease of the liver has a tenden- 
cy to produce sombre contemplations and gloomy fore- 
bodings. Its subject antidpates the most disastrous 
result to every enterprise, converses constantly about 
his afflictions and misfortunes, or the grave, on whose 
margin he fandes himself to tread. Let him be sub- 
jected to the examination of phrenology, andif he have 
large organs of wit and hope, she vrill pronounce him 
mirthfid and happy. But will her orade be recdvedt 

Suppose, on the other hand, one who is defective in 
those organs which are sdd to diffuse joy over the 
spirit, and who has imlbrtunatdy ftllen into the hands 
of that monster which preys peculiarly upon the fairest 
of the fair, to subject herself to the examination of the 
phrenologist who confines himself exdusivdy to the 
cerebrd devdopments. Can his dedsion be relied on ? 
No. The victim of consumption, whatever the rdatire 
developments of her cranium, goes to the chamben of 
death like the ancient sacrifices, tiiat were led to the 
ahara crowned with garlanda— joyous and heedless. la 
defiance of warning, she spreads before herself the hours 
of happiness that yet awdt her. She exdtes her hopes 
when othere despair; smiles when the tyrant |dungw 
his dagger in her bosom; dngs like the dying swan, 
with her sweetest notes in death; and throws around 
her countenance unwonted loveliness, in giving up the 
ghost 

4. Phrenology appears to be inoonristent with anat- 
omy. There are no divisions of the brain correspond- 
ing to the organs on phrenologicd charts. True, the 
brain has its divinons— its canals, and depresdons, and 
elevations, and foldings; but they have no correspon- 
dence to phrenologicd organs; indeed, the convolutiona 
seem to be at direct variance with it 

6. It is inconsiBtent with andogy. This would lead 
us to suppose, that the diflferent organs are separate and 
various, in shape, color, and structure. The gland 
which secretes the bile, is difierent from that whidi se- 
cretes the saliva. The instrument of sight is unlike 
that of sound. Might we not suppose that organs va- 
rying as greatly as those of benevolence and destroo- 

1 
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tivwiaM, would be fooeirhat di0erant in tpg^tnaiod, 
and in the anrangement of their intimate atnictorel 
Not moM diflfarant is the orgen which propeb the blood 
fiom that which painti the image of a diatant object on 
its inner for&oe* than ia the propenaily whioh leada naj 
to deitioy, firom that which induoea ui to pii^ and re- 
lieve. 

€. The hig^Mat aothoritjr ia agahut phrenology. It 
must be admitlied that numy anatomiata and phyaiolo- 
giata have given their infloenee in favor of thia acience. 
But both in thia continent and in Europe, the moat au- 
thoritative namea are againat it. Sir Charles Bell, and 
Sir Astl^ Cooper, (lately deceased,) the higheat au- 
thoritiee of the age^ I believe are both arrayed againat 
it. On a question of this kind, it is certainly unwise 
to diaregard their opinion. 

7. GrantMig the propoeitiona of phrenology, there 
exists an inauperable obstacle to their application. We 
may be deceived in examining the external head in rela^ 
tion to the developmenta of the brain. In aome caaes 
the skuU is thicker than in othera. The cellular aob- 
etanoe between the two tablea variea in thiekneaa. The 
aoft parte over the skuU, particularly the temporal mne- 
cles, differ very much in size in different individuals. 
In the forehead, directly over many of the organa of 
perceptiott and rMection, are two small canals in the 
bone. In aome oaaea theae frontal ainewa are ao small 
that you caimot pass the finest cambric needle through 
them ; and in others, a gooae-quiU may be inserted with- 
out much difficulty. We might enumerate other aour- 
eea of fallacy, but aurely these are sufficient. I cannot, 
however, forbear to allude to the &ct, that the beae of 
the brain cannot be examined. To thie it may be re- 
plied, that the non-exploration of one portion of the 
brain cannot render valoeleea the information derived 
from an examination of another portion. If the brain 
were like a diatrict of country— if one part exerted no 
direct influence upon the other— -then, after having ex- 
plored one half, we might proceed to make a map of it 
without having penetrated into the reeidne. But the 
organa of the mind (granting a multiplicity) exert a 
consUnt, powerful, mutual influence upon each other; 
ao that it ia impoesible to obtain a knowledge of the 
capacities or tendencies of any one, without examining 
the influencea which ita aasociate organa may exert 
upon it, whether through sympathy, or dependence or 
oorreepondenee of function. 

8b We have indubitable evidence that aome Acuities 
may exiat without the organe whioh phrenology aasigns 
to them. Meny auch ftcta aa the following might be 
dted: 

Dr. Harriaon (now of Cincinnati) has reported a case 
which occurred in 8t Louis some years since. A man 
received a blow upon the head, in oonaequence of which 
an abaoess occurred, involving the whole of the organ 
of firmneee. The aubject (alwaya noted for decisicm 
of character) experienced no diminution of thia ele- 
ment of character fitom the diaease and loes of the organ, 
whieh, according to phrenology, waa the phyaieal inatm- 
Bient, indiqpeiieable to ita manifeatation. 
1 



Theie are fiicta. We preaume no one vHU call ia 
question the accuracy, or akill, or veradty of the repoiw 
tera. They will stand, and stand eternally, and before 
them true philosophy will humbly bow. 

9. It haa loiig been charged thai phrenology ia defoo- 
tive in many respects. To this, I have seen no satie* 
factory reply. If nature aiaigna to a lady who haa an 
attachment to her children an organ of philoprogeni* 
tiveness, why not give a similar organ to her husband, 
if he happen to have an extraordinary delight in horaea^ 
or to her son, if he possess a preternatural fondnees for 
dogs. 

10. There are many facta which appear to be inex- 
plicable upon the principles of phrenology. Take, for 
example, *<converaion.'* A man undergoee a complete 
moral change, without experiencing any alteration in 
bis bodily organs. He not only leaps at once over the 
territory which separates vice from virtue, and standa 
erect in the sunshine of Divine and human favor; but 
is conscious of an entire revolution in his motives, 
views, purposes, capacities and propensions; he ascends 
from scepticism to faith, from despair to hope, from ha- 
tred to affection, from selfishness to universal benevo- 
lence. Kvery action, look, expression, evinces to the 
beholder that he is a new man, and lives in a new crear 
tion. No one pretends that this is insanity* Analogy 
teaches that it is not an evanescent excitement, but a 
permanent influence, which operates upon him. Let 
this then be viewed as a philosophical faeXi — bow can it 
be explained on phrenological principles 1 

10. It appears to me that phrenology is guilty of 
hasty generalization. Without pretending to coiulenm 
it, the inquirer may aurely withhold his assent on the 
ground that a sufficient number of facts have not yet 
been accumulated to warrant its deductions. Consid- 
ering it merely as an hypothesis, I have no objection to 
it. I see no impropriety in making it a directory to fu^ 
ture observations, to be adopted or abandoned according 
as they shall annul or confirm its postulates. But cer- 
tainly it is not yet established. In some cases a single 
experiment is sufficient to settle a general principle; 
when the elements of the experiment are cognizable to 
the senses'— when every circumstance that can influence 
the result may be distinctly subjected to occular inspec- 
tion. But in other, long, and careful, and extensive 
obeervation, is requisite to justify the deduction of a 
general truth. 

For instance, the winds of heaven cannot be impri- 
soned and subjected to examination. We cannot gain 
a point sufficiently elevated to mark the various circum^ 
stances, which may contribute their influence, to any 
particular result The mind is as etherial aa the atmoe- 
phere: it cornea we know not whence, and goea we 
know not whither. No eye so keen, no intellect so 
profound, aa to conunand a view of the ten thouaand 
occult influences which operate upon the mind, to work 
out any given issue. Facts must be accumulated for 
ages, before we can safely draw general deductions in 
meteorology or metaphysics. Phrenology is liable to 
other fallacies besides premature generalization. Whei» 
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im mtJce obaenrations for the purpose of establishing a 
paiticalar hypothesis, we are liable to overlook impor- 
tant faets which have an opposite tendency; or if for- 
ced to survey them, to underrate their value, while we 
magnify the importance of those which seem to lend 
support to the theory. In medicine, in politics, in phi- 
losophy, the most absurd and extravagant theories have 
been suggested in almost every age; and yet, each has 
had its able, its learned, and aEealous advocates, and 
each, too, has been competent to appeal to positive facts 
in its support 

No hypothesis is so absurd, so useless, so shapeless, as 
not to have its centre of gravity, which if supported, 
will sustain its various parts, at least until it meets with 
a disturbing cause. Not one of all the theories now 
found only among the rubbish of exploded fancies, but 
has had its day of triumph. Aristotle, Brown, Lava- 
ter, Des Cartes, Symmes, Ac, dec, had their ftcts, and 
their disciples; attracted general attention; called forth 
advocates, and rallied disciples, by thousands, round 
their standards. 

It is an easy thing for a theorist to hew a prop from 
a quarry, to support his building; but it requires time 
and labor to discover and explore those structures, 
which like the everlasting hills, have been planted by 
the hand of nature. 

Whatever opinion we may form of phrendogy or 
physiognomy, we should not be deterred firom relying 
ni>on our own good, sound common sense, rather than 
Ups, noses, or bumps, in forming a judgment of our- 
selves or our fellow men; nor should we be prevented 
from a diligent effort, in humble reliance on Divine 
grace, to cultivate our minds and purify our hearts, to 
render ourselves happy in ourselves, and happy and 
useful members of society. Do you wish to study your 
own soult Go not to charts or busts or books. Ex- 
amine your own life by the sid of memory— explore 
your own souls by means of conscience. Do you de- 
sire to ascertain your fortune 1 Go not to chiromancy, 
but reaohe on industry, perseverance, and morality, and 
read certain respectability, if not dutinetum, as the for- 
tune that awaits you. What thou^ phrenology be 
true, and your good organs be well developed ; if yon 
be idle and immoral, you will never attain to usefulness 
or eminence. While, if your greatest developments 
be evil, you may repress them, and at the same time 
bring out, and enlarge those organs which aflford no 
promise. We know that all men are not alike; yet 
there is hardly any obstacle which may not be overcome 
by vigorous resolution, and unremitted diligence. De- 
mosthenes seemed not to have been formed by nature 
lor an orator, but he resoWed to be one; to this end, he 
spake with pebbles in his mouth to overcome an im- 
pediment in his speech — ^performed his gesticulations 
beneath a sword to correct graceless movements, and 
declaimed on the sea shore, to acquire that volume of 
?oloe which was indispensable to the Grecian orator. 
How Demosthenes succeeded, need not be explained. 
Socrates appeared to be formed by nature to be a mo- 
nee, vidocis, vile wretch. He resolved he wtyold not 



be such. He brought his passions into subjugation^ 
and made himself the very reverse. 



Original. 
THE AFFLICTED. 

BT T. OUTXBBniDOX. 

A BEAUTEOUS flow'r that op'd at mom 
Its leaves to great Aurora*s blush. 

By me with care was quickly torn, 
A nosegay from its parent bush. 

Embosom'd in its golden cup, 
A crystal dew-drop calmly slept; 

For Sol had scarcely yet drunk up 
The copious tears that night had wept 

Methought that flower's resplendent 
Illum*d with liquid gems so bright, 

Seem'd, lady, like thy soul-lit eye, 
SufiiisM with tears of pearly light! 

I markM that when its glowing hues 
Had faded from my eager view. 

The flower a fragrance did diffuse, 
Richer by far than when it grew! 

'Twas bright, 'twas lovely in its bloom, 
A radiant nursling of the skies; 

But, unexhalM its rich perfume. 
The blight but more enhanc'd the prise! 



Apt emblem still of her, I cried. 
Who once lifers halcyon pleasures 

And who, by stem aflliction tried, 
A mortal to an angel grew. 



knew; 



Original, 
NE M' OUBLIEZ FAS.* 

Ne m* oubUezpaa, when the sunshine shall waken 
Those eyes from their slumber— that heart from its rest ; 
And the light breeie of morning the flow'rets hath 

shaken. 
To bring its perfumes full of sweets to thy breast 

Nt rrC oublUzpas, when thy thoughts are of those 
Who are dear to thy heart, tho' they're far from thine eye ; 
And O ! when thou breathest thy prayer <^ repose, 
Let the name of the stranger go with it on high. 

Ne nC oubMezpaa, when the shadows of evening 
Shan spread o'er the landscape and shroud it in gloom; 
In visions of midnight, or waking or sleeping, 
I would in thy thoughts have a place and a home. 

Nem* oubUezpoB, when for yean I have left thee— - 
Tho' bright eyes of friendship around thee may roll; 
Tet the hearts of the woridly in time may forget Aas^ 
Thine image I bear in the depths of my sooL A. H. 



^Forget no oot 
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Original. 
THE REFORMED INEBRIATE. 

A BBCITAL OF FACTS. 

It is now about fifteen years since I attended a com- 
mencement celebration, in one of the Atlantic cities, 
dietingiUBhed alike for its literary taste and its hand- 
•ome women. It was in the early part of autmnn, and 
the brightness of the sun and the purity of the atmos- 
phere were perfectly Italian. The graduating class wsa 
larger, and their names more imposing than usual ; and 
the crowd assembled was proportionably great, espe- 
cially of young maidmsj who went for conquest, and 
iM maidens^ who went for criticism. At the usual hour 
the exercises began, and it was soon apparent that much 
ambition had been roused, much emulation kindled, 
and much "midnight oil" consumed in preparation. 
The subjects were generally well chosen, and the com- 
positions highly creditable to the class; but they were 
aU young, and mostly modest men, who well might be- 
come intimidated by such a galaxy as was before them. 
For however interesting tensiHveness may be as a trait 
in youthful character, it is the destroyer of eloquence; 
and so it proved on this occasion, ^ough manifest* 
ing' itself in various ways, in various individuals. 
The first who came forwaid was profeseedly a brave 
spirit. He thought ** he feared nobody." He had bra- 
ced up his nerves and ecrewed up hia courage to an un- 
natural tension; and he looked and spoke just like a 
German automaton, with a glare in the eye and a me- 
chanical squeak in the voice. The next was a sensi- 
tive youth; and though he committed no blunders, his 
lace was absolutely blanched with fright, and his limbs 
trembled like the aspen leaf. Another had his memory 
obliterated, and needed constant prompting. Indeed, 

there was but a solitaxy one, Mr. , the hero of my 

tale, who preserved a perfect self-possession. 

T was then a youth of 18 or 19 years, comely, 

bat not handsome. Phrenologists would have found 
much feult with his head ; but phrenology was not then 
admitted into the circle of the sciences, and heads were 
judged from thMr inside, and not their outside, T 



came forward before this assemhled multitude with al- 
most an audacious air, deliberately made his best bow, 
and so far from being abashed, became quite graceful, 
in the g^tified opportunity, as it seemed, of showing 
out, I have forgotten the subject of his piece; but I 
well remember that it was vrritten with ability, and re- 
ceived with applause. One sentiment alone, uttered 
with the most felicitous confidence, still clings to my 
recollection. It struck me at the time as being mature 
for one so young, and was quite originaL It was this: 
** The test of talent is its rise," He did not then know, 
or.peihaps believe, that some of the greatest geniuses 
the world has ever known, have lived and died, strug- 
gling with necessity. But so he did not mean to do, 
and a series of fortuitous circumstances seemed fiir a 
while to fevor his most sanguine aspirations. 
He chose the bar £ar his profession, and in due time 
1 



became a sttccessful practitioner of the law. He moved 
in the most potished circles of feahion ; and still greater 
difltinctiDn, was admitted to the literary cliques of the 
city. But he liked not the restraints ot patrician so- 
ciety ; it soon became distasteful to him; and with ac- 
customed and constitutional independence, he turned 
from it to woo and win, the heart and the hand of an 
amiable and excellent young lady ** without thepak"-^ 
a step which, at the time, was frowned upon by his 
family as being an unsuitable eonneeikn. And so il 
proved itself to be; but the degradation was heis, not 
his. 

Although he now no longer associated with that class 
oi fenude society that he had before his marriage, his 
popular talents ever made him a welcome guest to all 
festive gatherings amongst the gentlemen ; and wherever 
the winoK^up was circulating he was sure to be present, 
and a liberal partaker of its contents. Thus he stood 
on the veiy brink of the precipice; and because his 
head became not dizzy, he lo(^ed fearlessly down, un* 
awed and unmoved by the dying groans and the living 
agony of all those who had headlong plunged before 
him. 

Liquor seemed rather to enliven than to atupify him. 
He could drink glass for glass with the oldest of the 
company; and when half of them were roaring at, 
and the other half asleep under the table, he was in the 
highest state of intellectual enjoyment— in the full po^ 
session of his powers, quickeiMd, as it were by the in- 
haling of oxygen gas. Indeed, he soon fell into the 
habit of regularly sHmulatmg for any pubtic display 
of his talents, either in public speaking or composition; 
and he has been heard to say, that he never wrote any 
thing "worthy of himself" vrithout the aid of brandy. 
But thoee who, standing aloof, had looked soberiy on 
his career, had from his very outset in life predicted his 
downfall, and that his own self-confidence would acoel- 
eiate his ruin. But not Napoleon in his mid career of 
glory was more imperiously sel£>willed, or more regard- 
less of consequences— and the warning voice of his 
old, heart-stricken parents, and the silent, imploring 
looks of his young wife, were alike unheeded. *'He 
wanted no advice, and he would listen to no dictatioiL" 

The step from the convivialist to the inebriate is a 
short and an easy one; it was soon taken by T , 
and he became a dnmkard in its most degraded sense. 
All idea of moral aooountabiUty was blotted from his 
mind. He neglected his wife and children, and became 
<< worse than an infideL" But he was not humbled by 
his fell. He manifested the same daring hardihood in 
his degradation, that he had done in his triumph. He 
seemed to feel no more aftofne at being a drankaid, than 
if drunkenness were a disease and not a vice ; and ha 
a clod, acted upon, instead of an accountable, moial 
agent And he would unblushingly, and unhesitatittg- 
ly, beg or borrow the means of intoxication, in his na- 
tive city, until all resources failed him, which he then 
left in disgust, taking with him his wife^s Ufoteh, to r^ 
new his 8up[dy of alcohol When he disappeared, no 
one knew whitiier he went. Weeks, and months, and 
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y«an paaed, and he retained not, and aU sappoeed that 
he had «died as the fool dieth.'* Hia wife had been 
left pennileaa. Her hmikj, though highly reapeetable, 
were poor; she was young and unaoqiiainted with the 
ways of the world, and she had two children. In her 
desolation of spirit and destitution of means, she pon- 
dered what was to be done; and she finally decided to 
take a school of small children, the usual resource of 
the respectable indigent Her decision once made, she 
seemed strengthened for the enterprise. She made 
known her intention, and solicited patronage. But 
there now arose an unlooked for difficulty. She was 
told that she could not expect the children of the 
better part of the community would be intrusted to her 
care unless she kgaUy separated from her husband — a 
step she had not thought of taking. But she was hope- 
less and helpless, and she consented. She was already 
a widow in her feelings, and she did not know but in 
reality she was one. With an aching heart she sought, 
and without difficulty obtained, a bill of divorce. There 
now remained no hindrance to her success, if she 
were fiiithful to her duties^ and she resolved to do 
her uttermost She soon collected a school sufficiently 
large to engross all her time, and to defray all her ex- 
penses. And now that two of the most prolific sources 
of unhappiness, idleness and indigence, were removed, 
her spirits soon became soothed by her employment — 
and if she was not happy, she was no longer miserable. 
Several years had glided tranquilly away in the quiet 
discharge of domestic and school duties. Her littie 
girls were no longer helpless infents, but helpful and 
companionable children; and she had ceased to think 
of their fiither as amongst the living, when one day it 
was rudely announced to her from a passenger in the 
street, that ht had rehtmed, and was on the boat at the 
landing. She could hardly credit such startiing infor- 
mation ; and though the law had decreed that he was 
nothing but an alien and a stranger to her, nature still 
tugged at her heart, and awakened in her bosom a chaos 
of mingled emotions; regret and sorrow, and mortifi- 
cation for her children, and anxiety for him; for his 
parents had sunk into the grave, and she feared, when 
he found her doora legally closed against him, that he 
would become a sufferer in the streets. But so it was 
not to be. The benevolent of the ci^ took counsel to- 
gether, how he should be disposed of— though they had 
littie hope of his reform. During the years that had 
been a blank to him, one of his townsmen had died, 
leaving #60,000 to the city for the erection of an asy- 
lum for the needy and unfortunate, and it was resolved 
that he should be taken thither. They found him on 
the boat in the same stupid state that he had been de- 
posited there some twenty-four hours previous. Where 
he had spent all the years of his wandering was not 
known; but he had been recognized two days before 
drunken on the way-cide; and unconsdoua of the 
movement, placed on a steamboat and sent to his na- 
tive dty, where uneotuaowfy he had now arrived. He 
was now taken and put into a wheel-bairow, and 
sent to the asylum. When the inmates heard of his 
Vol I.— 47 



arrival, they rushed to the yard en maut to view him; 
but he presented such a disgusting and lothsome ap* 
pearance, that they imanimously voted that he should 
not enter the premises, without sufiforing a complete 
ablution, and also a change of garments. These or* 
ders were strictiy attended to, and he was then turned 
into a comfortable bed, where he was suffered to lie un* 
disturbed, until he had completely slept off his drun- 
kennese— and awakened like one from a trance, uncon- 
scious of all that had transpired. He knew not ttshert 
he was, and scarcely who he was; but after a few days 
and nights of regular rest and wholesome food, and a 
total abstinence firom drink, his mental powers began to 
rally themselves. The light of intellect was rekindled, 
and he became once more a rational being, and he was 
made to understand his situation precisely. His senn« 
bilities had never been very acute, and years of self- 
abandonment had now r«idered them so obtuse, that 
the sufferings he had caused his wife, and even the 
death of his parents, seemed not to awaken any feelings 
of compunction. But as day by day the light of inte^ 
lect strengthened^ his affections seemed to rekindle, and 
he was finally awakened to a full sense of his deliiih 
quency ; and he solemnly reaohed to reclaim his good 
name, and to regain his forfeited place in society ; and 
he manifested the same self-confidence in his ability to 
do this that he had ever done. His regenerated mind 
now seemed to crave employment and began to give 
daily instruction to some of the inmates of the asylum^ 
until he became the regular teacher of a class— and 
those interested in him began again to encourage the 
hope that he might accomplish his high resolve. After 
a few months of reform, his physical and mental pow- 
ers recovered their full vigor, and he emerged from the 
asylum with as much confidence as a traveler just re- 
turned from abroad, succeeded in securing the confi- 
dence of many, who lent him a helping hand— «nce 
again opened an office, and slowly re-established him- 
self in the practice of the law. His interest in, and 
his cuiiosity about his wife, daily increased. He now 
made the strictest inquiries about her conduct during 
his absence, and from all sides received the most satis- 
factory accounts of her correctness and propriety of 
conduct In the meantime she was not less curious 
respecting him; for was he not the fether of her chil- 
dren? and she hoped that if he prospered, he would do 
a father*s part by them. But she never dreamed of 
what was really passing in his thoughts— the wish to 
make her his wife again. Nor dared he breathe it to 
any, until he had established himself as a tnan, and a 
man of business, on firmer grounds than he ever before 
stood. He then made his regular proposals to her, and 
she, woman-like, hesitated not to confide in his protes- 
tations of attachment and his solemn promises of never 
again indulging in drink — and she a second time be- 
came his wife, and at their last wed^JoghUelderi dough' 
ier woe ten yean old. 

Several years have now passed since their le-uniooy 
and he has never once indulged in the wine-cop. He 
is a kind and attentive hosband and fetfaar; proqpeia in 
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hia profrfinn, and stands at the head of a political party 
in his native dtj — an^ with his talents and persever- 
ance, I should not be surprised at heaiing some day of 
his receiving the highest office in the gift of the Presi- 
dent, or even arising to the Presidency itself But I 
ahoold be surprised if he is permitted to pass quietly 
through future life, and sink calmly into his grave, with 
all his honon "thieh upon him," without acknowledge 
ing the band of the Lord, and dedicating his regenera- 
ted powers to him; which I have never heard that he 
has yet done, though I hope he may have done it. 

C. 



Original. 
RELIGION, 

AV9 ITS IIVFLUXVCX ON FXKAI.X CHARACTXR. 

RxLioioir, in its direct influences, affects the heart; 
but let it become firmly seated there, and it has the most 
happy bearing upon the whole character. It is object- 
ed by some, that religion tends to melancholy, and sup- 
presses, in its youthful votaries, those emotions of cheer- 
fulness, which constitute, in a great degree, their loveli- 
ness. But this is by no means the effect of religion. 
Religion does not consist in outward sanctimonious- 
ness, or unnatural gravity ; nor yet in that ezclusive- 
neas which has driven some to bury themselves amidst 
the gloom of a convent It does not demand the sacri- 
fice of any iimocent pleasure. It calls for no restraint 
upon manners, save such as chastened feeling woald 
dictate. Religion asks no sacrifice of the young heart's 
innocent impulses. It brings a cheering sense of God's 
presence, an abiding sentiment of gratitude, and a sweet 
aense of dependence upon a wise, benevolent, and all- 
powerfol Being. 

Religion afifoets the person. Every cast of manner 
is favorably influenced by this holy sentiment It 
apreads an expression of benevolence and kindness over 
the features. There is no form of loveliness which re- 
ligion does not heighten. I cannot define this exqui- 
site influence. It is not merely softness, nor cheerful- 
ness, nor sweet temper; bat an indefinable mingling 
of all, that forms a charm as lovely as it is nameless. 

And yet this is but the outward show of religion — 
** the distant shading and delicate pencilings in a beau- 
tiful picture." Its influence upon the heart is fiir more 
important, since it legards not only our present exists 
ence, but looks to the consummation of our happiness 
in the regions of blessedneas. 

The heart of tooman is the proper home of religion ; 
it has a pecuKar affinity with her constitution and con- 
dition. It should be diffused, like sweet spices, among 
all her native virtues. Her powers of pleasing and of 
usefulness will always be enhanced by it Let the fear 
of God and the love of Jesus control her; let the hu- 
mility, the patience, the faith, the hope, the charity, and 
the resignation of the Gospel, become interwoven with 
her personal accomplishments, and let its divine wis- 
dom govern her conduct, and how lovely does she be- 
come ! How superior are her charms to all the splen- 
I 



dor of native aooomplishments! How invaluable doea 
such a wooian appear, adorned and dignified, not only 
by all that earth can give^ but decked with omamenta 
from the throne of God. YineiviA. 



Original. 
MY MOTHER. 

BT XB8. 7. STTntTSVAKT. 

How many associations of thrilling interest are con- 
nected with this word. How it brings to memoiy the 
endearing attentions, the care which knew no weari- 
ness, and Uie love which has borne with the helples»> 
ness of infancy, the pettidiness of childhood^ and the 
thoughtlessness of youth. A mother's love knows no 
change. It is a current that flows on undiminished 
through the lapse of years. Grime cannot change it— 
the mother still loves the guilty one. Tea, she would 
lay down her own life to save him, though he were de- 
graded and black with infiuny. Ingratitude cannot 
steel the mother against her son. Tear afler year may 
roll away, and she may weep over her absent child; 
but as long as the pulse of life shall beat, she wiU re- 
member him, and his loved image twines with the re- 
membrance of all her past joys. She remembers him 
when a tiny one-— when a mother's fondness deemed 
him beautiful, and when, though care-worn and wea- 
ried, still it was rest to take the little prattler to her em- 
brace, and hush him with sweet lullaby to sleep. Fancy 
paints him just waking, with dimpled arms extended, 
springing to the bosom which cherished him dearer 
than life. The hour of sickness, too, is recalled, when 
the cheek grew pale by watching, when the eye needed 
no sleep, and when exhausted nature required no rest 
Toil was not heeded — the stranger hand could not 
smooth the pillow, and one languid smile repays the 
mother for anxioua days and sleepless nights. Tes! 
all else but a mother's love will change. Friends will 
grow cold and become estranged ; they smOe when pros- 
perity gilds the way, but they know you not when ad- 
versity darkens the prospect The mother takes the 
houseless wanderer to her arms — he is dearer because 
he has met with affliction. 

I once knew a mother's tenderness. On her boeom 
I could repose my cares and my sorrowa. When my 
pathway looked dark, she would cheer me; when hope 
illumined the fiitan with its rainbow hues, her heart 
too was gladdened. What sacrifice would she not 
make for her children ! Many yeara have passed since 
I left that sunny home of my youth. I knew not then, 
as I do now, the depth of a mother's love. The hearth 
is desolate, and the fire-side group of light-hearted sis- 
ters no longer gladdens the home of my childhood. 
My mother sleepe in her peaceful grave. It did not 
seem possible to me that she could die; and now, when 
I think of my once bright home, I aee her still with 
that smiling welcome — that fervent love, and all a moth- 
er's tenderness beaming from her gentle eye. 
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How difficult to realize that we are robbed of loved 

ones, when we atood not by the bed of death — ^when 

we were not near to catch the last whispered blessing — 

to wipe the cold dews that gather on the forehead, and 

to administer afiection's last offices. How chilling the 

thooght that we shall never meet again! But why 

should we mourn when faith points to heaven, where 

the ransomed spirit dwells with Jesus? Death does 

not look so terrible as it did before a mother paned 

through its dai^ portals. <<It is but the passport to the 

skies." 

" Oar dylog friends are pkmeerSi to smooth 
Our nigged path to death, and break those ban 
Of terror and abhorrence nature throws." 



effects all the things which are e£focted in this life, be- 
yond human power. It was proyer; and ihatt chiefly, 
has made the difference betwixt the poverty of your 
family, and the comfort of ours. 

C There must be something in what yon say—- Cloth- 
ing else can aocount for the difkrenoe. I wish I had 
known this sooner. 

F, Now is your time. If you believe me, begin now 
your better course; and Ood speed you, is my true 
word of trust. Hahvah. 



Original. 
LUCK AND FAITH. 

C. What can a body do when kid^a agin a body! 

F, What do you mean by luckl What is luck 1 

C. I thought every body, even a child, knew what 
hick is. Why, it's being thwarted in every thing a 
body undertakes — ^I mean, when you are unlucky-— a 
bad chance, not a good one. 

F. So you would try to make me believe, that even 
whilst you are striving to do well, ill comes of it, if you 
are an unlucky person. I confeas, boy nor man, I never 
believed that. 

C. I can't help what you believed, but I shan't doubt 
what I know. 

F. Well, what cfo you know 1 Let's hear the whole 
of it 

C. Why, I do know that some people's lucky, and 
some's unlucky ; and the last sort '11 never do nothing 
whilst the sky stsnds — no, not till the day of miracles 
comes again. 

F. The day of miracles is past, to be suxe; but if 
you would throw away your ignorant belief in luck, 
which is a mere heathenish superstition, you would 
find, with only the same degree of effort as yen now 
exert, but a better faith, a reliance on Ood, you would 
succeed often where you now often fiul. 

C. Do you think sol 

F. I may say I know so. I had a better bringingup 
than you had, though we were both poor alike; yet 
see the comfort, and I may say, the respectability that 
my father's family have achieved, with very little mora 
work than your father's fiunily, who are all poor. But 
my father was a religious man, and he inculcated his 
&ith in the providence of God upon his children. He 
told us when we worked — else we would work un- 
righteously — that we must trust in God. He said 
there was a good tone in the thing, and it helped us. 

C Well, did it 1 Didn't you mske any mistakes 1 

F. Tes, we did make some mistakes; but mind you, 
they were our own: we were careless^ or inattentive, 
or a little idle, or a little discontented, or something in 
that way. But our father told us a cure for all that 

C. 'Twas a miracle, then. 

F. Yes, 'twas ; but 'twas the tiandtng miraeky which 



Original. 
WORSHIP GOD. 

RaLzeiors worship employs the affisctions. The 
Greek word rendered worship in the New Testament, 
literally signifies an affectionate and reverentisl saluta- 
tion, like that of the orientals; and although we are 
not to depend on its etymology alone to determine the 
force and signification of the word, yet neither should 
we leave this point unconsidered. The Greek word is 
TTfofzwiety comi>ounded of proB^ and kuneo, Kuneoia 
from the substantive kuon, which signifies a dog. The 
term therefore contains the idea of cheerful aabmisdony 
like that faithful and afieedonate animal to his generous 
master when he returns from a long absence. On such 
occasions, the lexicographers say, explaining this term, 
these snimals lambendia et provokfendis ae humi adpedet 
dtmwiorumsttorum, ''prostrate themselves vrith lively 
tokens of submission at the feet of their mastere.** 
They do it in the greatest glee, and show the utmost 
pleasure in their lords' return. 

Another idea conveyed by the word is that of the 
oriental salutation, or kiss, from which we infer that 
worship is the office of the heart, as well as of the un- 
derstanding. Infidels object to the worahip of God, 
that he is infinitely blessed and glorious, and therefore 
needs not our adoration or praise. The objection as- 
sumes, that worship is rendered to God for Ms sake, 
and not rather for the creature's. This is a capital 
error. The beneficent influence of devotion reaches 
not the worshiped, but the worshiper. God is no way 
benefited by it, except as his benevolent mind is grati- 
fied by the knowledge of that happiness which his 
creatures derive firom religious devotion. He so molded 
our natures, that our happiness depends on communion 
vrith our Maker. The only mode of communing vrith 
him here, is by worshiping him in spirit and in truth, 
and whoever by his grace attains a frame of ardent and 
stable devotion, is more to be envied, if any, than the 
learned, the rich, or the honorable. The king has a 
measure of strength and glory. He is a prince with 
men. But the meanest worshiper of God has more 
power and honor than that of the mighdest monarch. 
The humble man is honored in heaven. He is a prince 
vrith God, and prevails vrith Jehovah. We cannot 
worship God in our unregenerate state. Not that the 
intellect is at feult, but the affections have no power. 
They cannot ascend to God, unless moved by the Holy 
Spirit H. 

1 
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GIRLS AND THEIR TRAINING * 

BT OABOLUCS X. BUBROUOR. 

- Mvca has been Mdd upo& the comparative advantar 
gea of educating girla either differently or exactly as 
boya are educated; yet it aeema to me that in the 
outwt of the argument, a (fisideratum has been otot- 
looked, namely, that the last is impracticable. It is 
admitted on all hands, that if boys do, aa men, attain 
to greater profidency, and develop deeper capabilities 
of learning, yet is it conceded that girls are more apt 
of induction, and more precocious in the character of 
mind than are boys. This yet ia no advantage, but in 
result the opposite, and is the very ground I take in ob- 
jecting to the system of similarity of education to both 
aezea. Indeed, the plan afibrds in itself the complete 
obstacle oi impracticability ; for supposing the capad^ 
and aptitude for study equal in^ the two, yet if you al- 
lanr that one party has at least ont4kird more nf time 
engrossed in the pursuit, you will also allow the aame 
latio deficit in the result acquirement The young lady 
of seventeen or eighteen years is already married^ or 
engaged in its engrossing preliminaries g whilst the 
male youth of the same age is perhaps advancing from 
his Sophomore to his Junior t^aMB^ in college, with yet 
two yvaia more of study preacribed, as the nsoesaary 
sequence of all that has led to it; and this neeessUy he 
works out with such assiduity as were at least impos- 
sible to the same course left at will or option — ^with 
the contingencies ci time, chance, and mischanoe, 
and all the precarioua eooBomy of female leisure^ 
especially at that period when she is just upon the 
neutral ground of adoksoence— neither child nor wo- 
man — ^the indulgence of the former not yet remit- 
ted — ^the requirements of the latter not yet claimed-^ 
when the girl is excused of strict scholarahip. This 
needed not to have been ao ; but long prescript i v e yean 
have confirmed the custom, till it is stronger— albeit, 
lesson to the contrBiy~»-than aught that opposes it 
Tet does this usage afford the best excuse that the girl 
has for not knowing as much as die boy. Her possible 
G^[>abilities may be as good-~her available capabilities 
ore not as good. She works to disadvantage. The 
mind itself has not been educated. All the habits of 
her life, in every year of it, have been upon the unre- 
quiring, conceding, temporixing plan, ef half study and 
half play. See an hundred young ladies, rife from the 
finishing school, and they claim no comment But see 
here and there one who, we may aay, has been eduea- 
ied-^frho has studied like a boy, and you ahall aee a 
ikir eqaaU^ of attainment with any male yonth of like 
years and pursuit The writer oonfesaea that in her 
own time it was the same thing, and that she herself 
diared in Ae disadvantage. But let us look at Jane 
Gray, who, up to 18 years, did study. Her mind was 
also undiverted. We think that, with all her excellent 



* This essay was read b«lbre the College of Teachers at Its 
late meeting, and was received with marked approbatioD.<— Ed. 
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scholarahip, she yet h«l no extraordinaiy genius. 
Though her short oourse shows of wortli the best-«of 
principle the firmest, and such strength of mind aa the 
tenor of her lile elicited, and ita «ataatrophe approved, 
yet as for the claim of genius, was there not enough 
of warmth to sustain it By study she made a brave 
acholar. Take De StaeL She had genius; and yet, 
had she not been the daughter of Nedcer, and her 
daily studies preacribed and required by him, her ge- 
nius might have suoeombed to her indolence, and we 
had heard nothing of her or from her. Take, by the 
word of those who knew her well, the unfortunate 
daughter of Aaron Burr. She was educated by ten 
hours the day of sound, honest studyt and she attained. 
Take, noWy the talented wife of FMessor Hare. In his 
large range of acience, we hardly know one in which 
her research shall not come in aid, or be able to com- 
mune and consort with his. She studied until eigh- 
teen. These are famfliar instances; but in all biogra- 
phy do we read of the appHeation and &e reault 
Every obaervation, then, goes to strengthen the opinion 
that the greatest effective difference in the system of 
the two, is not so mudi in the difference of studies, as 
in the different modes of study. The boy is set to his 
task, and it is required of him, even by penalty — ^the 
girl is set to her ta^L — it is not, in Ae same sort, re- 
quired of her. She givea, perhape, not the most ngnifi- 
cant portion of her leaaon — much is taken for granted, 
and an excuse suffices lor the rest The teacber con- 
forms to custom— nhe does not «fret herself in vain*' — 
her school is a popular and a populous one — ^the pa- 
rents, perhaps, confide that they have placed their daugh- 
ter in one of the best sustained schook in the place, 
&c Periiaps, in reality, it were better if it were not so 
populous. All seems vreH; for the young lady fetchea 
home her weekly vouchers for performances — ^for her 
excellence. This so frequent vouching we deem to be 
a practice of much nnschief; yet custom insists upon 
it as if it were not subject to all sorts of abuse — ^the 
worst a measure of untru^ which may extend beyond 
itself. Many teachers, we are aware, do barely aequi' 
esee in what many parents, by prescription, claim. 
Sometimes these tokens are of siher, sometimes of 
gold. How ahall the offering be interpreted — ^how re- 
eeioedf A nice little giri, I would think, were more 
happy to bestow, than to receive frY>m her tcrilsome 
teacher. The character of the child were likely to be 
more sound and more substantial loiihout than with 
these thmgs. I speak fitmi experience. I confess, for 
sometime in my own school-life, to have practiced the 
mode myself; but its evil tendencies admonished me 
of its wrong and forongings. I soon found that the 
spontaneous, eloquent viva voce of occasional ap- 
proval satisfied the one, and stimulated the many of 
my pupils. I substituted the veritable sense of right 
in the right place, with some more individuality of 
praise— with some better discriminating of j ustice, and 
some more candor of award — all summed up in some 
more strengthening of character by the aid of truth— 
this, at least, within the bounds of my own seminary. 
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Our timt is idntedy we haye said, by one-thud. Thk 
dilproportion is not made out numerically as to the 
yeaisi but positively as to the effetHM yean; for will 
any oae contradict os in the assertion that the kal two 
yean, witii the additional power of mind— the addi- 
tional sense of the utility of education, and the accu- 
mulated helps of all previous studies-— will any one 
say that these two latter yean are not commensurate 
with an average of any fiw preceding yeanl Yet 
these two, four yean are entirely taken away fiom the 
gill's studyxtime; and Uus curtailment is» in one aenae, 
fteoasary. AU parents wish their daughten to oom- 
menoe adual Ufe together— to have a fiiir start at the 
outset. Whether this, with its conceded loss or lapse 
of education, is tcmss^ it is n6t our place to discuss. It 
ia so; and the question now is, which of the studies 
pursued by the boys, can be best dispensed with by the 
girls. Doubtless those which are to be least engrossed 
in her walk of life. The boy mu&t have several lan- 
gua g e e t he girl thouid have one in elegance and 
perliBction; and this we suppose possible to the one 
ahne, in every sense, ezoept aa to lettered erudition, 
or the hypercritical exactings of philology itself An 
American girl should be complete mistress of the Eng^ 
lish language. If she incline to the Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanidi, Oennan, let her study them sAer her 
sixteenth year has, by usage, rendered hex too di for 
school--4hat is for school of all-work. Or if she is 
soon married, and her desire for languages is great, let 
her young husband be her instructor, and see whether 
he or she gains greater advantage by the study and the 
revisaL Such a pursuit were a great absorbent of ennui 
and a delightful text and soOroe of new ideas. Wher^ 
as, to the girl in school, il were almost a cnielty— the 
drop 'too much upon the over-cnmmed requirements of 
her last Bnishing year. And here let me speak for the 
girl. I have said she is not made to study closely and 
sedulously at firrt. This is so. With allowance, why 
is it not insisted on from the beginning; and the habit 
shall have rendered her (being thorough in the prelim- 
inaiy steps) mistress of what she is about ; and she shall 
feel easy and happy in her schoot— -happy in a regular 
and ascertained progress — happy by encouragement of 
what she hat done, to go on and do more. She vfill 
have none of those disquiering apprehensions of inabil- 
ity or insufficiency, which, to a half-taught girl, are a tor- 
ment and a torture— from which, in the over-strained 
system of many schools, she can lo<^ to relief from the 
infliction, only by the ending of her school course. 

I have said that the method, the quoMty oi her stu- 
dy is not good; yet why, in the quaatU^i is more put 
upon her than she can do, espedally when we consider 
that in the quick succession of varied studies, she is 
hurried from haH to hall, and hardly one half hour giv- 
en to any one place 1 She hardly gets accustomed to 
the Zdoo, before she is called out to give account of what 
is there, with the impending mass of heterogenous re- 
sponsibilities in the next two houn pressing on all at 
once. I leave it to any parent to consider whether s&e, 
with the better anrai^ement of mature mind, oonid 



herself know distinctly what she were about under am* 
ilar dreumstanoesl What then would we do I Wo 
would propose, as a better economy of requirement, 
that the studies be given more in atqueneeg that no 
young giri be required to exceed fhur mcmorj studies 
at one time, for one session, say ; thai as she beoomes 
eonversaat and familiar with one, it be dropped and a 
new one take its place — the former to he reviewed at 
no distant period, until it become possible as an easy 
theme of discourse. The exercises of orthography, 
reading, writing, frguiei^ manuscripti^ and composi- 
tions will be enough for the time; and we shall then 
see a better progress than by the engrossment of all the 
olqgiea in one hanp aa it vren. 

But how diall we efiect this reform! The parent 
must consent that her daughter oontimie at a school 
where, for the time being, not more than four branches 
are taught,' and that the teacher be not discredited (for 
this common sense oourse) of her ability to exceed 
these four branches Aerse/f. Hurry is a bad thing^-^tad 
in its issues — bad in its influences. Not by itself alone 
shall we estimate any appliance of mind. Hurry im- 
parts a bad method of character— sa untoned, hesita- 
ting, disjointed, and unproductive method. There 
should be none of it in education. Send the child to 
school certainly by five yean of age, and keq^ the diild 
in school. Don*t intermit one session to save the price . 
of one session— don't wrimale the vakte by the price; 
for you interrupt a eoune, which is wasted, if bro- 
ken. The unit of a series is absolutely neees&ary to 
the whole chain. Surely the allowance of recess, as 
now pennittedy is sufficient, and more than sufficient, I 
should say, to all purposss, aa regards the pupiL From 
dose study, a breathing time ia sahitaiy. Some recr^ 
ation of spirits, and some dilatatien of mind is alra 
salutary; and to such purpose was the etf fmk' 
ioned recess, of two weeks at most, instituted. But 
large allowance of time admits of perversion and abuse^ 
of most nuschievous perversion to ^be student, of di- 
version and dissipation of mind, with the charm of novw 
elty and the influence of vagrant and light pursuits, 
standing in broad cootnst to that application and dos^ 
ness of thought, which it will be so hard and so diih 
tasteful when school shall again call, to resume on 
bUck Monday. 

Unmse do I think it to allow school giris much re- 
cess, or during that recess, much of amusement, so call- 
ed; that is, a lapse of performanoes— a non-requiring 
season of indolence and indulgence, and freedom from 
rule and system. It is to the mind an allowance not 
meet for youth, and like that which the usurer affinds 
to the heir in his non-age, who for some trifling pres- 
ent indulgence dmws deeply and out of all price upon 
his fortune, and gratifies the youth to rob the mas. 

Let the Hme of education be as little inteimpfesd, 
and as compact as possible. It is a good method of 
achievement, and gives a tone of dispatch to the char- 
acter. Without doubt it does. Has it not been the 
habit of a life] But of recess, none so well as teach- 
e» knows the disadvantage, the unwillingness, the in- 
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raboTdinatioD, the back-^ets to study, the derangement 
of clanes, and all the unseiiUng influences of the whole 
matter, as seen in the re-union. But will the child be 
content? WiU not *'all woric and no play make Jane 
a dull girl?" No f if there is no prescribing of tastes. 
Self-approral, conformed to the self-love of nature, and 
the valued approbation of superiors, of teachers, and 
the endeared gratification of parents, and the impe- 
tus of study itself; riiall altogether be enough and 
lively enough, with the anticipation and the conscious 
ability of taking a part in coming life, to fill of desire 
and of hope. 

The student's life is not a sluggish pool — it is a tide 
which has no present hr discontents to linger with. 
Touth has enough of aspiration to be so satisfied; and 
all the little devices suggested to the child, apart from 
her education, are impertinences and hindrances to her 
happiness, as well as to her progress — this if she have 
been well kept from the beginning. 

We have as yet not specified much about the ladies 
themselves. I do feel that the technicalities of school 
are indeed but the inferior part of education, and that 
the influences, the habits, the ideas derived, and the 
modes of thinking make up a sum that far outvalues the 
mere amount of information acquired — ^this yet being 
OUT immediate object. 

The beat merit of performance is not the how mtic^ 
as the how wellf and even the initiatory rudiments 
should be well conned — ^the distinctive sounds of the 
Towels should be practiced and rested upon until 
known, even should we receive a note from mamma or- 
dering that <<our dau^ter be put into 'baker' immedi- 
ately." In penmanship we should be kq)t to straight 
marks until we can make one; and our trammels and 
pot-hooks should be subject to the same law. Also 
should we write large hand until we acquire that aeope 
and ateadinesSf which will insure a mastery of the pen 
for lifii. Our reading must dot be correct only — ^it 
must be elegant — ^it must be eloquent — it must be 
charming. In figures the young lady claims some ex- 
emption over the boy ; but for all the processes of sim- 
ple arithmetic we tnsuf, and that thoroughly. The 
time required for more than this were better appropri- 
ated to some more diffunve branch of study. Follow- 
ing grammar, the best attention to rhetoric, as applied 
and illustrated in large readings of belles letties, will 
tend to reach a facility in colloquial intercourse, and 
render the lady companionable to the well informed. 
Geography is generally agreeable to children, and easily 
managed; yet diould it be so thorough that the learner 
could no more mistake any of its names than she could 
her oum. Its astronomical relations should also be well 
understood. Astronomy, at large, a school girl could 
not hope to attain; but the grounding should be 
commenced*— the terms, the names, the handling, as it 
were, acquired-— enough that the map, nightly spread 
to the vision of all, may be conned in its rudiments-^ 
its places, its statistics known, and a amall exemption 
claimed firom that barbaric Ignorance which knows noth- 
ing, or from a stupidity that ia ufilUng to know nothing, 
I 



and with the lights of science and of heaven full upon 
them to disregard both. History is not unially tasteful 
to children, yet should it be insisted upon in all its relar> 
tions and bearings. Botany is in good odor. Chem- 
istry, as engrossed in culinary purposes, is very inters 
esting. Mythology, with its wondrous fables, is too 
well liked, and calls for our discretion. Natural phi- 
losophy, in its varieties, and also moral teadiings, are 
readily got through with, as rendered in the school edi- 
tions of each; and Biblical expoundings are taking 
that high place in school which by their own teachings 
they in reverence claim. These branches, and aome 
others, perhaps, together with the usual ornamental 
course of teste, if toetf dooe» would, with the practical 
moralities, with deportment and manners, with courtesies 
and kindnesses, vrith truth and goodness, constitute a 
young lady, educated, and all as extending into mature 
life, vfith its better apprehensions and its usefulness. 

Have we said nothing for industry? We give it a 
chapter to itselfl We would have our pupil instructed 
in all necessaiy performances— especially should she be 
an accomplished needle woman. What is a woman 
without industry 1 Has she character 1 Tet by sloth 
she lacks half her ability and almost the whole of her 
efficiency. Let the man, conscious of a sense of or- 
der, eschew such an one for his wife — let the woman, 
conscious of this defection, eschew a sensitive or a re- 
fined man as her husband. Such an one, so united, 
may have a fortune, a house, a hearth, a table, a com- 
panion, a friend; yet has he only half a home. Let 
me not make this too strong, nor weaken that bond of 
sufferance which already abides in charity. However 
young we receive our pupil, we confide that she has 
already fimnd from her mother some initiation and 
some teachings firom the Bible. This is our greatest 
hold upon her. In our requirements of truth let us 
afibrd her some basis of reality. This should be incul- 
cated in all tiiingB — ''here a little and there a little*'— 
and she shall unconsciously have accumulated what 
will defend her against the world. And this reminds 
me of a late school innovation of very bad efiect— it is 
the method of composition, as now permitted in many 
schools, namely, the affording of the whole matter, nar- 
rative, or story, and requiring of the pupil only the ar- 
rangement This, strictly speaking, is composition; 
but it is only the body without the souL This is a fa- 
cility granted, or I would say, imposed on the child, 
leaving the culture of invention at nought One would 
think that that were accorded to infants which wvs de- 
nied to kings, namely, a " royal road to science." Why 
is not the young composer required to invent simulta-- 
neously, whilst she composes and writes 1 This will 
be her method In after life, unless the pernicious habit 
shall stick to her; and this it will do if she is either of 
an indolent temper or a dull mind, and some "complete 
letter writer" shall afford her that aid which she cannot 
draw firom either head or heart And what is the advan- 
tage gained ? Truly, at present, there is some more fa- 
cility to the pupQ; but say not that she has afforded a 
Mane— «he has only ananged the mechanical part of 
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one. The worst consequence, and almost a direct one, 
is that a habit of plagiarism (which, at present, she is 
not aware is such) may become familiar to her. Many 
do now, for these iranteribings, assume as their own, 
treatises, so very superior to their best ability, that they 
have not even the judgment to apprehend the impossi- 
bility of the case; yet do they say, *<my composition,'^ 
"my letter,*' "my essay." This ought not so to be. 
It is an entanglement of truth, which may involve the 
issues of life. 

One thing more. The form of school,- as now com- 
mon in the Atlantic states, we think a great reform 
npon the old arrangement, namely, the limitation plan 
as to numbers. The impoaaibk numbers received into 
many schools is in itself a body of objection to such 
schools. With two, or perhaps three teachers, we see 
a school of an hundred, perhaps an hundred and fifty 
pupik. Any school girl who shall have advanced as 
hi as the Rule of Three, has arithmetic enough to make 
out the insufficiency of teachers for the prescribed ex- 
ercises within the prescribed time. Another form of 
the problem, namely, her own disadvantage, is not so 
manifest to her apprehensions. One teacher to fifty 
pupils gives, in three hours, just three and a half min- 
utes of the teacher's time to each. But they «are 
classed" you say. Yet many of each class shall abso- 
lutely require verbal explanations and separate teach- 
ings, calling for three times their regular quota of in- 
struction. Deduct, also, for the forming and disband- 
ing of classes— for the various exercises, and the time 
is really and greatly insufficient for its purpose; yet are 
these ** large schools " often preferred even by the parent 
over << small schools" of equal ability in the teacher, and 
by computation of double, treble, and quadruple advan- 
tage in the quantum of instruction received. 

It is time I should close— which, recommending a 
few axioms, defensive of the craft, I will do. Firstly, 
that no itinerant pretender shall claim equal suffirage 
with tried and approved teachers; secondly, that no 
extraordinary methods shall be accredited before ortUn- 
ary ones; thirdly, that the mountebank system of sci- 
ence in "ten lessons" shall be valued at only what it is 
worth; and, fourthly, that no young lady consent to 
become learned in so short a time. 



"It is not so difficult a task to plant new truths 
as to root out old errors; for there is this paradox 
in men, they run after that which is new, but are 
prejudiced in favor of that which is old. Home 
Tooke obtained a double triumph over the Hermes 
of Mr. Harris, for he not only extirpated old errors, 
but planted new truths in their place. He came to 
the * Terra Jna^nitd* as the settler to an unculti- 
vated tract He found the soil as dark with error, 
and as stubborn with prejudice, as that of the forest 
with trees and with roots; he had to dear before he 
could cultivate, and to smooth before he could sow." — 
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Iir the elucidation of the features of this theme, and 
its adaptation to the different classes of community, 
will the gentler sex deem it uncourteous should I spe- 
cially solicit their ethoperatum? 

Your own characteristic modesty, my fiiir friends, 
must concede, that, in the present enlightened state of 
society, especially in our own country, there exists no 
earthly incentive to virtuous action, on our part, like 
that of female influence. To you, then, who, in the 
endearing relation of mether, wife, and sister, have so 
entwined yourselves around our wayward hearts that 
they must cease to pulsate, ere they refuse to respond 
to your cherished claims, allow me to urge, that mudi, 
very much depends on your exertions in this holy cause. 
To yon, therefore, I earnestly appeal for the influence 
of your powerful example. I entreat you to blend your 
efforts with own for the suppression of this bewildering 
vice, whose deadliest evils often light upon you and 
your families. 

You who grace the walks of singk life, have asso- 
ciates and friends among us, who would hazasd life to 
insure your approving smiles. Will they not then 
banish a habit which they are assured has the stamp 
of your unyielding reprobation 1 Yon have brothers, 
who love you with fraternal fondness. By your en- 
dearing and timely persuasions, decoy them from the 
resorts of the idle and dissipated, and encourage them 
to unfurl the banner of temperance, and mantle them- 
selves in its folds. You have fathers, who contemplate 
your expanding hveUness with parental fondness. Co- 
operate with your mothers in rendering home so deUght- 
fid, as to exclude all propensity to leave their own fire- 
side circle in search of the fatal enticements of the cup. 

With a conciliating firmness of purpose entice all 
within the sphere of your influence to flee the haunts 
of dissipation — ^teach them that in the embryo bud lurks 
the envenomed poison; that xodxratb drinking is the 
germ of inebriety — ^the poisoned fountain whence aU 
the bitter waters of intemperance have issued. Teach 
them that there is no sure panoply but entire abstinence^ 
and that, if once launched in the frail bark of dissipa- 
tion, though they fimey themselves secure in their own 
firmness, and proudly say to the waves of temptation, 
"thus far shalt thou come and no ferlfaer;" yet experi- 
ence proves that while thus tampering, sooner or later, 
they will be overwhelmed in the vortex of destruction; 
that though the pride of intellect induce the belief that 
they shall never yield, yet that the most towering ge- 
nius is oh obscured by the withering influence that 
lurks in the bowl; or that though secure in the posses- 
nion of healthj they venture the subtle poison mingled 
in every libation, yet health is not eternal — 

''Fbr mors than once Pve seen life's noon-Ude ray 
Pass'd with life's coaqueror on the pale-fac'd stesd-* 
I've seen the mom tliai spoke a cloudless day, 
Waft to the tomb from hsalth^a empurpled mead !" 

1 
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Exert yotir persuasive eloquence to impress on yourr 
young associates that if they would be respected by 
community, or maintain an equality with their fellow 
citizens — if they would not obscure the setting sun of 
their parents, or forfeit the love of friends — ^if they 
would not repay with ingratitude the tender care which 
sustained their infancy, and watched with unceasing 
vigilance their careless childhood — ^if they would not 
blight the hopes with which their parents now look-up 
to them as the props of their declining yean — if they 
would not mingle the "gall of bitterness'* with the last 
dregs of their own earthly cap, they must obey the 
injunction — ^'^ touch not, taste not, handle not'' the pois- 
oned chalice! 

In the choice of your future companionSf slight not 
these insinuations. Flatter not yourselves, that though 
the favored one now mingles with the dissipated, yet 
he will *^ reform after marriage** — solace not your- 
selves with the delusive hope that he is *<only a mod- 
eraU drinker." Ask any besotted votary of Bacchus 
to describe the ladder by which he descended to the 
gulf of intemperance, and he will tell you that moderate 
drinking formed its topmost round! 

I entreat you, then, to discountenance, by your 
maiked and ognal disapprobation, the initial step in 
this pathway, whose termination is too often the mael- 
stroom of disgrace and death. 

Let us, for a moment, step behind the curtain, and 
take a glance at that home, the head of which is a con- 
firmed inebriate / Do we there find domettic happineaa, 
«<that only bliss of paradise thatbas survived the fallV 
No! that, with all its lovely train of home-bred sweeto, 
is exiled from the fireside of the drunkard I Do we find 
ite gentle mistress, in peace and serenity, gliding about 
in her domestic avocations, and awaiting, with the glow 
of happy expeetaney, the letum of him who should 
havo been the soother of all her carea-^the sympathi- 
zing reciprocater of all her affection? Alas, no! sadly 
she moves around her lonely habitation, the thadow of 
her former self. The rote which once bloomed on her 
cheek, has been dimmed by days of anguish and nighto 
of ceaseless sorrow; for he in whom she garnered up 
all the deep affections of womofCs priceless heart, has 
made her to drink deeply of the *' wormwood and the 
gall" — ^he, for whom she left kll the nameless endear- 
ments, winch were associated with the home of her 
childhood, has strewed her connubial path with piercv 
ing thorns, instead of the bright flowers of enjoyment, 
which the day-dieams of fancy had whispered her confi- 
ding heart Uoomed sweetly there ! And can she await 
his return from the haunto of iniquity with pleasure? 
No ! she starts at every sound, lest it may prove the 
herald of his dreaded approach. 

Has Providence bestowed upon her children ? How 
do they behave on the approach of their degraded lath- 
er? Do they fondly me with each other to be the forsi 
to hail the desired return of this cherished being, and 
climb his knee to share the envied kiss? Do they 
raise their cherub voices of infiuitile love to welcome 
his return to their happy home? No, no! they avoid 
1 



him as they woukl the bug-a-boo of their infant imagi* 
nations, and tremblingly cling for protection around the 
form of their agonized mother. 

This picture is not drawn by the creative pencil of 
fan«j. O, no! There is scarcely a town or village in 
our Union that will not afford at least onA instance to 
prove that my pen sketches truth. 

As mothers, to whom is necessarily intrusted the 
early culture of the immortal mind, O be it your fond- 
est care, as it is your blest prerogative, while the infant 
intellect is expanding, to impress upon it a deep abhor- 
rence of this destructive practice. Kemember that the 
first sentimentB, the original and permanent impressione 
of the rising generation, are to be by you instilled. 
And it is to you that we confidently look to urge on 
that happy reformation, which we fondly anticipalB 
will be radical and universal. To accomplish this ob- 
ject, I repeat, we look to the all-prevailing influenoe— 
the persevering efforta of woman. And, believe me, if 
you will resolutely, yet gently — firmly, yet with char- 
acteristic sofiness, stem the tide oi fiiahUmahk uilbBts^ 
perante, you will be richly repaid for your generous 
exertions by seeing this deprecated evil (which has 
caused many a sigh of hopeless anguish to heave the 
female bosom) gradually, yet for ever disappear from 
the haunte of domestic bliss; and you would feel the 
happiness arising from the reflection that your frowns 
have effectually assisted to repd the imoader who was 
making jfour homes desolate, and insnaring, by hie 
magic influence, those very beings, upon whom your 
own gentle natures should rely for protection. 

Look around on your sons. Their cheeks are now 
glowing with the hue of unimpaired health — ^their eyes 
sparkling with the fire of undimmed intellect. Their 
steps are buoyant with the joyousness of unsullied in- 
nocence, and their voices utter the notes of filial affec- 
tion, to gladden your homes and your hearts. Would 
you see those beaming ^es emit ne briUian^ save the 
last gleam of expiring genius? Will you cherish 
the agent that may in future years convert their steps 
of buoyancy into the stagger of the debased inebriate? 
Would you render it probable that those tones of mod*> 
est love may, ere long, give place to exclamations of 
profanity? If this picture be revolting to yon, then I 
entreat you not to shrink from aiding in this great mor- 
al reformation, but reflect that influence is a powerful 
engine, given you by the God of nature, for benevolent 
purposes. Strive, then, to expunge from the usages of 
society the use of spirituous liquors that seductive 
habit which has numbered amongst ite victims the 
brightest ornaments of human nature. 

Then, the united voices of myriads yet unborn shall 
bless you, as beiog instrumental in rescuing them from 
the chains of that tyrant, who, in his march to domin- 
ion, stalks over the ruins of genius, and the crushed 
hopes of domestic life. Thus shall he no more move 
on in his conquering car, while hoary age and lisping 
infancy hang on his chariot wheels, and cry — 

"O, give us back our blooming sons— 
Restore the guardians of our helpless childhood I" 
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Tbsue's a home in the skies, where the weaiy rest, 
A glorious home in the world of the blest: 
There tears shall be wip'd from the sorrowful eye, 
And the broken in heart shall forget to sigh. 

From earth, such a barren and desolate waste. 
We may long to that happier world to haste; 
For though this planet seems lovely and gay, 
Yet like shadows its pleasures are passing away. 
The rose, though in beauty it peerlessly wave, 
Must shed its fair leaves on mortality's grave; 
And the reveler's song; as it floats on the air. 
Is the prelude of death and the dirge of despair. 

The bloom on the cheek of the in&nt is fiur. 
But the signet of sorrow is pressed even there. 
The gay laugh of childhood, its mirth and its song, 
Like visions of beauty are passing along: 
They linger not here, but away to the skies 
(The ofieiings of youth in its morning) they rise. 
The heart, once so light, is now burden'd with grief. 
And vainly it looks to the worid for relief. 
It finds, in the smile of a loved one, a charm 
That may for a season its sorrow disarm; 
But it knows that e'en love shall lie cold in the grave, 
And its pleasures be lost in affliction's dark wave. 

But O ! there's a home of eternal delight, 
Where smiles, on the faces of cherubim bright. 
Unceasi ng ly glow, as their anthems arise. 
And swell the full chorus that gladdens the skies. 
There's a home where the roses of paradise bloom. 
And draw not their life from the dust of the tomb- 
Where the angel of beauty, inunortally bright. 
Is floating for ever on pinions of light 
No pestilence rides on the wings of the air — 
No waves of affliction or sorrow are there; 
But the river of peace, as it murmurs akmg. 
Is &nn'd by the breath of the seraphims' song. 
No sun shall arise o'er the battlements high — 
No moon shall be seen on the face of the sky, 
But in darkness that region shall never be furled, 
For the smile of the Lord is the lig^t of the world. 



LsT mortils say thy long dark hair. 

Clustering in its shadowy flow. 
Is like the raven's plumage fiur, 

Vailing the moonlight brow — 
The roseate flush that dyes thy cheek, 

All bright with beauty's glow, 
Is like the radiant crimson streak 

Of sun-set o'er the snow: 
There is a charm more fair for thee— 

A heart of spotless puity. 
Vol I.- 



THE HA' BIBLE. 

Those who have been accustomed to read and admire Boms, 
or can appreciate the beauties of noithem poetry, under the 
guise of its broad Scotticisnis, will read the following exquisite 
lines with a keen relish.— En. 

Chxsf of the household Gods 

Which hallow Scotland's lowly cottage-homes! 
While looking on thy signs 

That speak, though dumb, deep thought upon me 
comes — 
With glad yet solemn dreams my heart is stirr'd. 
Like childhood's when it hears the carol of a bird! 

The mountains old and hoar — 

The chainless vrinds — the streams so pure and fire^«- 
The God-enamel'd flowers — 

The waving forest — ^the eternal sea — 
The eagle floating o'er the mountain's brow-« 
Are teachers all; but O ! they are not such as thou! 

O ! I could worship thee! 

Thou art a gift a God of love might give ; 
For love and hope and joy 

In thy almighty written pages live! 
The slave who reads shall never crouch again; 
For, mind-inspired by Ihee, he burst his feeble chains! 

God ! unto thee I kneel, 

And thank thee ! thou unto my native land- 
Yea to the outspread earth — 

Hast stretched in love thy everlasting hand. 
And thou hast given earth, and sea, and air^' 
Yea all that heart can ask of good and pura snd ftir! 

And, Father, thou hast spread 

Before men's eyes this diarter of the free. 
That all thj book might read, 

And justice love, and truth and liberty. 
The gift was unto men — ^the giver Grod ! 
Thou slave ! it stamps thee man — go spurn thy weary 
load! 

Thou doubly precious book! 

Unto thy light what doth not Scotland owe? 
Thou teachest age to die. 

And youth in truth unsullied up to grow ! 
In lowly homes a comforter art thou — 
A sunbeam sent from God— an everlasting bow! 

O'er thy broad ample page 

How many dim and aged eyes have pored! 
How many hearts o'er thee 

In silence deep and holy have adored 1 
How many mothers, by their infimts' bed. 
Thy holy, bleesed, pure, child-loving words have read! 

And o'er thee soft young hands 

Have oft in truthful plifl^ted love been join'd. 
And thou to wedded hearts 

Hast been a bond — an altar of the mind ! 
Above aU kingly power or kingly law ! — 
May Scotland reverence aye-Hhe Bible of the Ha'! 
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Tm Totma Wivb ; ott DuUm qf Woman in the Marriage 
ReiaHon. Bjf Wm. A. AJeott. Boeton: au>.W.ldght.--The 
0t«reot7pe editlm of thia work was iMusd tram the preM in 
1837. We Bfliice it not aa ft new •■rork, bot to inform those of 
o«ir readers who have not seen it, that there it euch • work. It 
embracea genflral remarks concemiiig the objects of marriage, 
duties of • wife, and her importance aa an educator ^coneem- 
iag prevalent erron, the attbmiaaion of a wife, and her {rfiTsical 
inferiority; concerning cheerfulneaa and the want of it, the 
treatment of bad husbands, and a wife's secrets; concerning 
friends, religion, the cooling of affection after marriage, mod^stf 
In matrimony/' gadding," and loye of home, setf-respect, sim- 
plicity, neatness, order and method ; concerning punctualitj, 
early rising, industry, domestic economy, sobriety, discretion) 
scolding, dress, intellectual imptvtveraent, etc. 

The following extract from the chapter on intellectual im- 
provement, *fnay l>e read in connection with the article on 
"Girls and their Training," which, though it is written with 
consummate ability, and we are gratified above measure to pre- 
sent it to our readers in the Repository, may not pass without 
question and close examination. We are assured that its gifted 
author will gladly see it subjected to sober and honest criticism. 

"It is said that the new relations and new duties which mar- 
riage imposes consume our time, and we have fewer opportuni- 
ties for making progress tlK^n before. Tes, they do, If we must 
follow all the faabion»>-if we roust make as many unmeaning 
calls, and receive as much trifling or uaeleas company, as the 
customs of high life, in modem timesi demand^ and if our as- 
tern of haase-keeping must conform to an arbitrary standard— 
one which, insiead of being based on the love of God and man, 
has loir iu support— ita very pillars— the whim and caprice of 
fbola# 

" But is there any necessity for this ? Are we not bound, on 
the contiaiy, aa Ghriatiaiis, to set our faces, by our pracUce, 
against such customs 1 Are we not bound, in the fear of God, 
to make such arrangements in regard to our houses, our help, 
our fumltnse, our every thing, as will give time for all neces- 
sary improvement of the mind f Is it net an obvious wrong— a 
serious one— to pursue a course, as multitudes do, whldi shall 
effectually exclude iti 

" When I allude to unmeaning calls and uaeleas company, I 
am far ftcrn intandteg to intimate thai all «ur caUa^^U aocial 
intercourse— should be banished. On the contiaryy I consider 
social intf rcourae aa Indispensable as our dally bodily food ; 
and on this point, I shall say something in a future chapter. 
But I do say, with the utmost confidence, that a kind of aocial 
f ntarcouiaa which excliidea tadividaal atudy—which, in short, 
prevents married life from being a school for mutual Improve- 
ment, even in science— is not to be encourafed by those who 
call themselves Christiana, Bor even by those who lay claim to 
an ordinary share of sound common sense." 

Much valuable Infiyrmation may be gathered from the pages 
of this book, albeit ceruin portions of it should be read with 
discrimination, and its principles embraced with caution. 

An iMatJiRT intathe Authority qf the Rite qf Confirmationy 
a» held and practiced by the Proteetant Epieeopal Church. 
By the Rev. Leroy M. Z*«e.— There is a struggle on one part of 
the Chm^h to reform abuses, and bring the disciples of Christ 
back to the simple forms of primitive Christianity; while on 
the other part there is an equal degree of seal to impoae on 
Christians Ure unauthorized ceremonies, however chilling to 
the spirit of devotion, which took their growlh in apostate pe- 
• riodsof tha Church. Forpraof, we may ref^'to the Roman 
Catholics and the Oxford divines, on the one side; and on the 
other, to the great body of evangelical Christians. In Qnex 
Britain) a strong current seta in favor of unscriptural and antl- 
scriplural ceremonies— of the opue operatum which during the 
last century has been so little thought or talked of. Yet a por- 
tion of the "Establishment," and a strong body of diasenters 
are arrayed on the opposite side. How the oanflict will finally 
end is not doubtful ; but when or how the favorable issue shall 
be hnnght about, is known only to the li viag God. In the Uni- 



ted States, there is a strong indlnationof the great body of tha 
ChOKh to simplicity in the forms of worship. Men are seeking 
for "the old paths,** and desire to walk therehl. tJnscriptunl 
cavmonies for the most part are cot attractive. And thoae 
branchea of the Church which adopt and contend for them, do 
not by their means draw great crowds to their communion, nor 
are the small number ofadfaerenta which they fainremarka> 
bleibr their theological knowladgeer theirardent piety ; though 
some among them we cheerfully confess to be devout in tem- 
per, and well informed on many points. 

The "Inquiry" before na vindicatea the ilmplidty of tto 
Christian ritual. It oppoaes the unscriptural practice of Ihrmal 
and almost sacramental confirmation. The question made i% 
as it should be, " Is confirmation a divinely instituted ordinance 
of religion V* This Is what its advocates claim, and Mr. Lee 
shows conclusively that no passage or precedent can be addu- 
ced from the New Testament to support the claim. 

That ourTeaders may understand what estimataour brethren 
who practice confirmation set upon it and the sacraments, we 
introduce the following remarks from the " Inquiry." 

" Though it (confirmation) is now denied to be a sacrament, 
it Is nevertheless made to usurp the place of a sacrament, and 
elevated above it, in rank and Importance^ and in mility and 
spiritual efllcieney. Theaa poaitions aa they are involved im 
the opiniona aoft practice of the Episcopal Church, may be 
easily established. The IbUowing arguments wilt detennlne 
ihe souadnesB and correctness of the poeition: — 

**Pir9t. In the Gospel, as constituted by Christ, and carried 
out In the practice of the apoatlea, baptism is, as a soeromsnl, 
or ceremony, the only appdnted pre-requisite to the reception 
of the holy communion. Acts li, 41, 47. But in she BplSGopal 
Church this an^ngement is laid aside, and confirmation Is 
made Indispensable to admission to the sacrament of the Lord'a 
supper. On this subject the position of the Church leaves no 
room for deubt or dispute. At the close of the confinnatlon 
service the following direction is given to all who minister at 
her altars ; and they are bound in conscience to obey the lu- 
briek : ' And there shall none be adinflted to the holy commu- 
nion, until eueh time ae hebe coti^trmed^ or be ready and ded- 
rotis to be confirmed.* It will not lessen the force of our poal- 
tien to say that the Church doea not require the candidate far 
•the holy comttunion to be aUuaUy contrmed, aa her ebject 
irill be secured by (he deeire to be coi^rmed. For, although, 
in some Instances, from the abaence of the bishop, and other 
causes, persons desirous to partake of the ceremony might not 
be able to do so, and, therefive, would not be rejected from the 
communion; yet, in the aenae of the rubriclc, unvillingmem to 
be confirmed, would, aa effectually, exclude them from the aa- 
crament, aa would a refusal to submit under circumstances fa^ 
vorable to Its reception. So that confirmation, either actually 
received, or earnestly deeiredj is indispensable to admission to 
the holy sacounent. ' And it would be a depanure from Choieh 
principles to admit any one to the aacnment who rejected coo- 
firmation as a Christian institute and a moral duty; for the 
adftption of boUi of these principles is required of all who seek 
to be admitted to her fellowship. Nor can this conclusion be 
evaded by the argument sometimes resorted to, that this is * 
private arrangement intended to opemte upon the internet 
economy of the Church, and not designed to influence her with 
respect to tfiose not of her fold. This is oniy concealing the 
objection without changing its nature, or shifting its position. 
Fortheque^on still recurs, and with redoubled force, what 
authority has the Episcopal Church to chaSgethe terms of com- 
munion as esubllshed by Christ, w to make a difference, with 
reapect to the sacrament, between her own members and ttie 
raatof the body of Christ) But, having put asunder the two 
sacraments of Christ's Institution, by thrusting a mere ceremo- 
ny between thani, and thereby disuniting what was perpetually 
to be * joined together,' the reasons for the divonce ought at least 
to be given. »♦♦♦•♦♦ 

" Second. From the practice respecting the celebration of the 
two ceremonies. That baptism, although declared to be a sap 
crament, is held to be Inferior to confirmation is demonstrable 
from the fact, that >ffhlle any ordained minister Is considered 
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competent to bapliz«, only a bishop is allowed to conflnn. If ow 

when the pecuUftr viewf of the Chnfch, with retpect tA the n- 

tore and grades of the minittiy, are remembered, the msor 

this difference, and eepecially as it applies to the sabje'^ 

us, will be readily perceived. By this amngement f 

portant ends of Churdt policy are secured. Am' 

bishopric Is first eleTtted to extraordinary ran 

and then clothed with snpematural rights 

confirmation becomes the channel throur* 

his office, he communicates, to knee^ 

* of the faTor and gracious goodnesa 

rebellion against the due order 

and a ruthless invasion of gliostl 

deacon to celebrate the rito of . 

Use, a bishop on/j/ canconfii 

without weight: baptism o^ 

was derived from *the co'- 

In conclusion Mr. L'' 

*<Itlsnow time to* 
ting our ezaminatio* 
dentin every thir 
Institute, or its r 
trace of it in S^ 
Ion, and in inr 
convpt follo' 
ing upon CI 
an institutr 
Its subject 
only ii8<- 
mediuT 
Ood,s 
Itner 
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^*fen thee ^ 
By weeping infants V 
As thou didst watch the U 
On thefr bright cheeks so i 

We've seen the mother's fond eiflk 
When thoughts of him the lovedl 

Bedewed thy pale, averted face^- 
And felt the pangs thy silence 
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